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jeiif-e as iis-.urted hy the Raja — denied by the (foverinnent— 'disouKsed— 
complaint of protection ftiven to his reoellious subjects, byfho 
R.ijn and by tlie Knglisli at Teuicherry — discussed — Governor of Madras 
pi’of)os^ to .'^nd commissioners — Tippoo attacks the lines—^burns thjj flank, 
and Inul a)>j)arently carried his pf^int, when he is repulsed witli gi^eat B>ss, 
•ancb personal danger — Sends for reinforcements and guns — Pause of thv\^. 
nj4>ntns and a Jialf of preparatiop — Notices of embassies r<^reivefl at that 
perif)d . Pag^ltit 


CHAP-TEii XXXIV. 

Mission and subsequent efbbassy to Constantinople and eventually to Paris — 
Kinbassy arrives at Russora, and after some dela^ at Constantinople — 
Negotiations somewhat Ridicroas — Fabulous genealogy— The plague — 
boss of •lOi'i of the suit — Embark for AlextJidria — where they hear of thc^ 
^ embassy to France by a»a, and prepare to return- — by Cairo— Suez— Jedda 
• — Mecca — Medina — Exacticin of the Ijliereef of Mo(;ca, evaded by a singular 
device of Gholaum Ali-^Arrive at CaJiciit on the day of the Sultaun’s 
itqmlse from the lines — Out of eleven hundred, bring* back sixty-eight — 
Expense, of the ernbassiE — Value received— J^)ke of the tpun-eaters-^ffect 
of the intelligence of attack of»tke lin^is of Travaucore on the Govern- 
ment of Madras — and Lord CornwalJia — Exp licit# instructions to Madras, 
in {ho preceding November — Titey animadv^t on the orders instead of 
obeying them-^Lneft and most instructive example of tlfe defective con- 
stitution, abolished by the powers committed to Lord Cornwallis — Sultaun’s 
tardy notice of the attack of the*line8 — Rin^lar history of hif own defeat 
— Resumes the attack by regular a))|iloa<^es— ^vssaults and succeeds — 
Conduct of the ofiicer cominan^jing t^i« En^flisb deR»ch?nent — Reinforce- 
ment under Colonel J I art Icj*— unequal to aiiy but defens1*l»^perati(>j^ — 
No contact with the Sultaun’s troops — Cranganore taken — Tip^o overrunf* 
the* iflain country— Example of mortality from s!nall-pox — Public ceremony 
on^estroying the lines — Visit of^Macnamara-^who admonishes him regard* 
ing the ])reparations of the Pjiiglish — and receives a lelfter to Louis the XVI. 
demanding aid in such event — fn fact^he was uitprc^jared foi^war- — Explana'% 
tions — Lord Cornwall is relieved from** legislative restraints — negotiates 
ofl'eiisive and defensive treaties at Poona and Hyderabad — Nizam Ali pro- 
fesses apprehension of^MahraJIa treachery— i«ecepts an indirect guarantee — 
Observatifflis on fhe cliara^tcr of L(«d Cornwallis - - Pa^e 147 

* 

chapter XXXV. 

Lord Cornwallis’s earlv orders for preparation disobeyed — the season lost — 
prefiares to assume the direction of the*war in person — remains at Bengal 
on hearing of General Madows’ appointment — ^he arrives — takes the 
command of the army at Trichinopoly — Plan of the campaign — Centra] 
force under Colonel Kelly — Letter from General Medows to Tippoo— The 
Si^iau% writes after the army had fnarcl^^d — Singular and instructive 
contrast — The General’s %ef ly — Tippoo un^^bpared, ascends to his capital 
— Capture of Caropr — Tl^ .season— The sick — Imperfect *commissariat — 
Colonel Stuart sent to Paliaut — Ignorance of the Masons — ^returns with 
diflScfllty — detached*to Dirufigul — CoioJfel Oldlfam to45rode — Colonel Floyd 
placed in advance tt»wards the ghaut — compels the ei^my un(^r Seym 
Sahebto ascend to the ghaut-^Tippoo’s anger at^this weak measure^ 
Colonel Stuart’s siege of Dindigu^areault-^repulse — capitulation— ordered 
to Palghaut— Siege— cafPitulation—Rfmarijable resources obtained from the 
country — ^lAportant evgnts 4 iuriil!^«his absence— jDescription of thp line of 
depAts from ’frichinopoly to the gk&uit — of the ihsee distant corps into 
which the array was divided— ^"opografby collected with Colonel Field’s 
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position — 'r'lppo(» cU'/'emls thf* ghaut — I'oloiiol Floyd suggests falling back 
^on the head-cpiarters-rordered to maintain his j>o.sition — Tippoo crosses the 
river — Success of the English (;Avaln^ does not arrest his approach— 
cCanrionade ot tlje Ifith of September— ftasnaltias — Council of War — Eetreat 
vydritical situation — Erroneous belief in the arrival of U'^nera,^ ]VIed(>ws, 
?r,ids in the final rc^pulse of the enem/— He bad marched by another route, 
« and distant twenty miles — Colonel Floyd crosses the countny, a^d 
after being three days without eating, ultimately forma the junction — 
(General Modows’ epigfain — (Casualties — March to •'Ch^jyoor— thence to 
Coimbatore—Junctibn of Colonel Stuart — oVdySnee of the united army 
'—by the Bhavani to Erode — Proofs of its unfitness for a dep6t — Tippoo’s 
surprise at ' the rapid movement pf ‘the Jlnglish army — Capture of 
Daraporam— (icneral Medows < m^irches to 'Colinbatore — thence again to 
Erode — Tipppo crosses tlie'Caveri to attack the centre army — General 
Medows follows - - - - Page 158 

CHAPTER XX,XyT. 

English centre army under Colonel Maxwell — composition and stren^h — 
en^avs Baramahal — movements — cavalry drawn into an ambuscade — Tippoo 
shows his whole army— draws off at night — ^*^enewed demonstration — 
Departure in consequence of the •approach of ‘’General Medows— his move- 
ments — mistakes the Sultaun’s army for Colonel Maxwell’s— Junction — 
Kelative movements — Both point at the pass* of ^’apoor — Irfoffective opera- 
tion» of the English — Tippoo escapes — marches by Caroj^r to Trichinopoly 
— followed by General Medows — His opinions and plan of operation— 
resolves to ascend the ghauts by Caveripooram — Lord Cornwallis determines 
personally to a^Wme<.th^ Andlict of the war — General Aledows ordered to 
ipjid the amy ttrMadras— ^Stri^rng^infiuence of the seasons — Tippoo’s pro- 
gress ii^, "uoromandcl-^Tiagar— commanded by Flint— beats off two 
^ attempts to carry “the to or petl.a — Trinomallee — Negotiations at Pondi- 

cherry, and embassy to Louis the XVIth — English army arri'sfbs near 
Madras — Tippoo’s advances to negotiatK)n during the campaign-"-Resijlts of 
the campaign, — Recurrence to the operations in Malabar— Colonel Hartley’s 
victory over Husse?n ‘Ali/ and “ its important consequences — General 
Abercroinby arrives— 'takes Cfiiinanore, and reduces' the whole province — 
Proceedings of the confederates — engaged in two sieges — Copul and ©arwar 
—Ten thousand horses ready to joiri , Lord . Cornwallis — ^Advantages 
with which he opened the campd.ign — Unfavorable anticipations of the 
Sult^un — Lord Cornwallis’s selection of a new line of pperations, with its 
reasonj; - - - - - - - Page 173 


CHAPTER XXX VIJ. 

Lord Cornwallis marches to Arcot — Skilful demonstrations on the direct 
passes — By an unexpected circuit asc'fends that of Mooglee without opposi- 
tifjn — Unfortunate liontiousness of the first march-— Progress of the army 
— First appearance of the MysOorean horse — Indecision and v^afcness of 
Tippoo’s in^asure^i — Lord *(Sornwalli8 arrives ^without molestation within 
ten miles of his object — Description of this encampment — ^Tippoo’s presence 
— Annoyance by mght— Able disposition oi Lord Cornwallis — ^Attempt at 
assassination — Taktes up'* his gf’ound before Bangalore — ^Reconnoissance 
^''covered by Colonel Floyd — Perceives and attacks the rear of Tippoo’s army 
on the mareh, contfkry to instructions-^i'-but with a fair prospect of success 
— ^till he fell severely wounded — Disorder^ retreat — covered by the 
advance of Major Gowdie, contraryHo orders — Wservations on this affair — 
Desciiption wtheforji iChdpetta — Attack 9 f«» the p^ta — Tippoo’s feint for 
its recovery, did hot deceive Ciocd Comwallk — Lengthened struggle — 
Tippoo finally ’driven ®out — Cblonel HfiToorhous^ — Forage — Grain — First 
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XI 


error in the siege — Subsequent operations — Novel i^id peculmr character of 
the siege — Operations of the 20th and 2l8t— detenniue Lord Cornwallis to 
give the assault — ^Description of that operation and its success — Tippoo 
distinctly informed of the intended assault, and his whole ariny was drawn 
up within aamile and a half — Consequent constemation-^Effects i^n the 
nrosnect of the belligerents— Eeflefctions - - v ^ Page 

.CHAPTER XXXVJII. 

larch from Bangalore *norfiiWards — Hostile ‘armies unexpectedly cross 
diagonally each other^s route^llppoo retires — ^Lord Cornwallis^s qhject in 
•this movement — A junction with tiie corps of Horse providdQ by Nizam Ali 
— Cruel fate of the garrison* of Little Baltpoor— Junction with Nizam Ali’s 
horse— 'Sk^ch of their ai;]^)earance— and conduct — Character of its com- 
manders — Lord Cornwallis’s motives for hastening the attack on Serin- 
gapatam —Unusual means of equipment — Influence of the capture of Banga- 
lore on the allies — on Tinpoo — Evidence in the latter nas6 — [setter from 
liis mother to the wife dj Nizain Ali-^Paintings at Serin^patam — Horrible 
butchery of prisoners — Intercepted letter — Execution of the minister 
Kishen Row — Lord Cornwallis marches for Jijje capital^-Disappeara^jce of 
the population — IncreSdug difficulties — ^I’ippoo determines to risk a 
general action — Battlei of the *15^1 •of May — Move to Caiiiamb^ddy — 
l)ui*truction^f the battering traisi — Perilous detacffjment across the river — 
Return of General ^l^ercromby to the cuast-®His loss— IJeparture of Lord 
Coru'wallis before lie knew of his safety — Dreadful state of the ^rmy — 
Unexpected appearance of the Mahratta army on the first mar(di — Descrip- 
tion of a Mahratta camp — mercantile^ pojce — bazar-^trades — tanners — 
Rejoicings at Seringap^taiu — United armies mpve*slo^y to the north-east 
— llolioordroog — Incident descriptive Mithratta cTHiri’^i^tgr — Moves., to- 

wards Bangalore — Plan of intermediate operations — EnglisiKjmri to the 
Maiq^ttas ,•- - Page l9!f 


CHAPTER X^^IX. 

ecurrence to the pfior operations of thtfuothcr armies — Army of Bombay—^ 
its former history — and singular manners— dlali|poe of blood — Raja 
restores his authority with energy and ^gacity — Successful operations 
against Tip poo’s^roops — J^lisfortur^ of his family — First acquaintances with 
the English — improved — fixes their attachment By his gallantry and 
conduct — (xeneitil Abercromby marches through his counfflry — Mercara, the 
capital, possessed by theMysooreans, on the point to surrenacr--«]felieved by 
the Raja’s express permission — Singular and romantic explanation — Qerferal 
Ahfircromby’s confiddhee of resuming Ms former ^position — Nizam Ali’s 
operations — Number and character of the forces under his personal com- 
mand — proceeds to Paungul-^is #,rmy to Rachore — to Capool — Description 
of the place — ^siege — surrender — march towards Kurpa— Gungicota — 
Result^Mahratta operations — Detachment from Bombay under Crfjitain 
Li1Stle-?iscends the ghapt ^f Amba— joinuJPerseraip Bhow — United force 
moves to Darwar — Awkward and protracted siege — Reinforcement under 
Colonel Frederic— MisapOT^ension of wants— Preraaiture assault— Repulse 
— Cl«agrin and dearth of Coldnel Frederic — Major ^artorius— Promises of 
the Mahrattas constantly violated — All operations interrupted and precaripps 
— Place capitulates after six motiihs’ siege, for want ot provijpqns-^Garrison 
march away-— are attacked and ^strtyed — Reciprocal accusations of violat- 
ing tlie capitulation— J.^erseraiii Bbow with tne English corps, advance 
to Seringapatam— ^urry .Punt^b^ anther- route— Junction js before 
described— R^ult qf tfiese operations-^8gc4jiati<nis during the 

campaign Page 211 
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CHAPTEH XL. 

liord Cornwallis moves from Bangalore, to reduce the intermediate posts to 
^ the eastward — Rayacota, &c. — fecafAjd bv intelligence regarding tlie 
' M^hrattas— had been attacked at Mudgherry — ‘Loss^ot s^ious — HivS 
X^ordship resumes his own line of operation — Northern forts — Nundidroog 
, — strength and protracted defence — I^ption of Bakir Saheb into Rarama- 
hal— HJolonel Maxwell detached to di^odge him— Assault of Pinagra — iJn- 
successful, attempt Kistnagherry—^eturns — Sing^ar defence of (Coim- 

batore — Siege raised— Second siege — Attempted ^relief fh-ils — Intermediate* 
fortresses between Bangalore and Sei^ingapatam — Savendroog— Consider- 
ation regarding that placcT-Colonel Stuart detached for the siege— succeeds 
— Attack and fall of Ootradroog-tJRaifigherry — Ghevengeri^ — ^Ilolioordroog 
—taken — Goorumeonda lower fort carried — Skilful expedition for its relief 
under Futteh Hydcr — ^Facts regarding Hafiz Jee— Injurious suspicions — 
Nizam Ali*s army returnsV-retakes the lower fort — ^and ultimately j'oins 
Lord Cornwallis — Grain merchants-^ -System ^adopted regarding them — 

‘ 3Ioubtful origimof that people — Professedly wanderers — Language — customs 
and manners — Note on the maimfacture of salt-c -Observations on the value 
of these; grain jnerchants — ^Preparations of General Abercromby — those of 
L(»id Cornwallis — ^Embarvassing conduct of Pe^peram Bhow — Consequent 
delay and its result — his inter;paedif.te operations — Private plunder preferred 
to the success of thp. campaign — blameless and unprincipled breach of 
compact — Meditates the jplunder of 'Bednore — Brilliant t>.ervices of the 
English detachment — Hooly Onore — Defeat of' Kcf&a Saheb by Captain 
Little — Perserara Bhow appears before Bednore— hears of Kummer-u- 
Deen’s approach — retires— arrives at Beringapatam after the service was 
over - - ' - - ' Page 224 

CHAPTEK KLl. 

Lord Cornwallis’s advailco— Considerations— description of the Sditauii’s 
< position —General attack pn the night ©f the 6th February 1792— Plan of 
the attack in flk'ee colifjnns— Execution — right— centre— left — Tif poo’s 
. conduct — Oi^erations of the 7th — Attack on Colonel Stuart in the morning 
-Admirable defence 'of the Suitaun’s redoubt — Attack on Colonel Stuart 
in the evening^ Advances to negotiation — Tippoo releases the ,ptficers 
taken at Coinibatore— Some of them hac’ been liberated in the operations 
or tho 6th — Lord Cornwallis consents to receive the' Sultaun’s envoy — 
Discifession of that measure — Attempt to assassinate Lord Cornwallis— 
Negotiations~Preliminary treaty submitted by Tippoo,' to a full meeting 
of his^' officers— executed— Delivery of the hostages — Conferences pre- 
paratory to the de^nitive treaty — The Sultaun's rage at the demand of 
Coorg, as a violation of the preliminaries — discussed— Reciprocal prf^para- 
tions for renewing the war— considered— Tardy decision of Lord Corn- 
wallis— forces the conclusion of the definitive treaty — Territorial cessions 
described — Motives o{, Lord Cornwallis’s moderation — discussed - Page 216 

D After xf.ii. 

1* 

After the departure'of the confederates, Tippoo makes arrangements for 
liquidating^ the p^menta— Description— the Sultatin’s boasted improve- 
* 'ments^discusse^ — Physical science — Barometer — Thermometer— Medical 
science — Generial regulations— Coincidence of ^eastern and westpem novelties 
— Military regidations— Infantry— OavaBry — Artillery — Reflections on these 
changes — Navy— Lords of th^. Adifairalty—Adnarals— Ships — Equipments 
— Commerce — Exporf^ -o- Imports -< Folitit^al economy — Black and red 
]>epper — Medical regimen — Connection of commercial abd political views 
— Laborious code — Curi6us section— Svfindling “conditions-- Suppression 
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oi bankers and money-changers— uircumsiances related— Contrast of 
particular details with general ignorance— Revere— True antiquity, and* 
pretended noveltjr— Innovations not improvements— One improvemelMi— 
the suppression of drunkenness-^f iBiinaoo temples — Police — Kegulations 
regarding tins right and left-hand castes — Ethics — from the^oran-^ndthe 
Greek schools— Truth— Oaths asid their systematic violation—i^oj: of 
re^^ijations all-sufficient— -Anecdote— Royal State^The word Tippoo^- 
riger— Throne — Intended regulations — Reformation of the calendar — 
fiicidental no|ic 0 tt of the intention of a new re velation-g* Weights and 
measures— French— Eftglish-^Ben^al — Anciqnt My^oot — Tippoo Sultmin— 
Measures of internal admipislaration — ^Erection of ^ interior rampart to 
Seriiigapatam— Means of pro(?uripg workmeiw— Shocking abuses— Siege and 
uid capture of Oocliihgj^Bar barons anutilation— Strange and fraudulent 
illotment#df dwellings to liia officers — Return of the hostages— Conversa- ^ 
bions— Banishment of th# Mehadees— Early^ history of Dhoondia— Strange 
liistory of his connection with the Sultaud— Discontents of the husband* 
men— Deceptions practised on "the Sultaun — Au^entatipn of revenue—# 
inny—jageera—Ludicrous> selection of officers— 3)eath of the 
plunder of the palac^R^al nuptial^ and previous disappointments— 
keformation of the army— Zumra— Dress— Oatiis—Proplamation— Destruc- 
tion of the lake of Tnnoor— Fairy tale— PtCljected rupture oi theMams — 
Jamp bazaar - “ Page 263*-^ 


CHAPTER XEIII. 

ternal aft’airs since 1792— Treaty of guarantee anticipated bydhe confeder- 
itesin the treaty of 1790, is not aacoiMlished— Qp-uses as regard the 
Vlahrattas — N ana Furnaveso — Sinde| — Cbunter-moject — Nizam Ali’s 
inxiety— charges the English •with *a violl^ion of taiths-his reasoning 
Vlahrattas prepare to attacS: him — he solicits proteption^M^^is refusea — 
[>iwussion of the subject— Proof of the insuficiency of the treaty af 1792 
—Death of Mahdajee Sindej— succeeded by Dowlut Row— Mahrattas 
ftvade the territory of Nizam Ali — Battik and trgaty of Kurdla— NizaSn 
\li prostrate — relieved by two une^pectwl %^ento"-the rebellion of his son 
Mi Jail —and theideath of the Pesnw%- Augmentation of Raymond’s corps 
-Jageer— gives alarm to Sir John Shore-Cases discussed— terminated 
)y the march of Raymon^ against Ali Jah — and an application for aid 
rom Nizam AM to the En^sh— ^istractT6ns at Ppona— Treaty concluded 
)y Nizam Ali’s captive minister— Better dispositions towards the English 
—Ali Jail’s mhision to Tippoo of Kadir Hussein Khan— <jonditions— Kadir 
lent back to Ali Jah — Diplomatic deception at Hydcrabac^-^Ridiculous 
soUision with the former envoy at that place— Tippoo’s various intrigues— 
J^ll-grounded confidence in their success — Opbrations of the Englisli 
Lgainst the French and Dutch possessions— Manilla— Cause of the recal of 
mat expe^tion— Curious cflfesulfations at Mysoor regarding its destination 
-Embassies to Cabul— discussed— Negotiations with France, f788 — 
1792-~Conviction of the railitaijy superiority of revolutionary Jrance 
•*"Acftdental arrival o^ a French privat^r at Mangalore, c^manded by 
tipaud— Deception— Confe<iuent plan or Tippoo-^Ludicrous loss of his 
noney— Suspicioflis regarding Ripaud— he is ultimately deputed with 
»tUers to the Isle ^f France—Explan^tion the bond for the ship, hither- 
o unintelligible — Embassy arrives at the Isle of France— Public proclama- 
ion of this secret mission, by the Governor-General Malartic— diis cohSuct 
md that of the embassa<fbrs di^usisd — Curious cAifusioif of the Sultaun Y* 
nind— Return of th^embassaaor^and recruits— Tippoo might still have 
Lverted war by disavowgl— Opfiomte conduct — ^Levy of ninety-nine inert - 
Jacobin club — ^Revolutioifary raoraljty of fii# superior officdi*s- Diibuc 
leputed to France 
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.CHAPTER XLIV. 

Gc^eniment of India— Clive— Hastings—liord Mornington— Relations with 
the native powers at the time of his arrival — Sindea — his unresisted aggran- 
^seipent — Admission of the right to interfere — De Boign^placed in the 
situation of a sovereign prince— his successor Perron— Dinerence of their 
, systems — Perron excludes English officers — ^French army on the Engiif^i 
frontier — Complicated use of the au^ority of the imprisoned Mogul — 
Designs of, the French— ^Appeal to the candour of tl^se who thought the 
case over-stated — State of the Mahratta .dissension with referenee to the 
situation of the English — E'izam Ali— Rjtiymond’s fine corps of 14,000 men 
— His character and eondjict— becomes foAnidable to his superior*, Nizam 
Ali — Glovernor-general receives ^uthenric intelligenee of the events at the 
Isle of ITrance — Preparation .for war — Danger from Raymond’s corps — 
Nijsam All’s ffears of both French an4.Kngli!sh — Dangers accumulated by 
the English system of neutr/Jlity — Negotiation at Hyderabad, for dismissing 
the French and substituting an Enghsh forceir-Ofiensive and defensive 
treaty concluded — Disarming and dismissio^a of the French officers — 
Wisdom and energy of the meaSfure-^its effect atrthe native courts—*Secret 
dissatisfaption of ine Mahrattas,..Sindea’s presence at Poona unfavorable — 
Fluffeuatiug councils — Lord«Mornington deterip^es to proceed without 
them— Tippoo’s* intrigues at that <jourt— Secret agent — Erroneous concep- 
tion^— Friendly disposition of the Peshwa — Curious evidence of this, in his 
secret interviews, and excellent advice^Public embassy frt»m Tippoo — 
Secret agent discovered* by Nana, and obliged to retUKk -c - Page 34G 

CHARTER XLV. 

lord Mornington’s kiminoul, anrf .instryctive discussion of his political 
relations Sultaun — ^I’he reduction, i24>t the extinction of his power, 

desired — l^ccond proof of the insufficiency of the arrangements of 1792 — 
Intelligence of the expedition to Egypt — -Lord Mornington’s lettei^'tb the 
Sultaun on this subject^ 4th November 1798— Friendly reply— 8th 
November, expostulation aiyi proposal to send an envoy — Sultaun declines 
to receive him— Vague* hopes— Passive fatality— roused by a second letter, 
10th December — awak^ed by jf^hird, 9th January — Rage, not at his own 
folly, but that of his Agents — Sultaun’s eastern apologue — Expected succour 
from Egypt, founded on the w'roneous conceptions of his f<>ench officers — 
confrarv to . all the^ facts — ^Importani/b documents frofii Coifetantinopl^, 
forwarded to Tippob by the Engliaji — Letter of the Grand Signor — Two 
answers— one for the perusal of the English, the other * the true reply — 
Curious TOstract of European aggression in India — Strange and offensive 
answer to Lord Mornington’s last letter — Consents to receive the envoy too 
late — ^Infers his destruction t(f be intended— Msfrehes against G^rjieral 
Stuart — Strength of Tippoo’s army •^age 367 

CHAPTJJR XLVl. 

/'iew of the%tre jgth, advance position of tjie invading armies Acalchtta 

— Fresh receipt of intelligence — ^Lord Morniygton proposes immediate 
hostility if possible^Practicability discussed — Short delay judicious and 
fortunate— Q^nsiderations rijgarding the Egyptian ex^dition— Remarkable 
atatemegt of L(yd Mornin^n regarding that armament — Value of Egypt 
— colonial-rcemmercial — ^military— ^iscuwed'-nActual destination of this 
armament favoratte to his views-^op« that the Sultaun would submit 
without coercion, to the term% reqltired — ^Landfif»at Madras — ^Delicacy to- 
wards Lord Clive^Bec|p»cal feelings*bf tljat nobleman — Movements of 
Zemaun Shab— detaiit Sir Alured <ila|yKe at BengaJVcomniftnd in the south 
devolves on Genera! Harris^his staff— EarlJ exertidns of Nizam Ali — Lord 
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NV 

Mornnigton i&iues liift final instructions for the advance ot the army — ^Wiae 
* and liberal authority to the Commander-in -Chief — Previsions in the rear — 
Army of General Stuart— ^ascends to Coorg — Defensive position attacke<^ 
by Tii)pt»o, 5th March — Action— reptilse-^described by the Baja of Coorg— 
Diplomat jp conjjnission under the orders of General Harris— jhe enters th» 
enemy’s country — derations— defects discovered in the first day’s rnarA-^ 
iWistmct of the effects— Slight affair of the 2lth March— Intelligence ^ 
General* vStuart’s action — Tippqo’s movementEj — prepares and ^ibandons a « 
fine position at tht^ Madoor river — Battle of Iftalvilly — ^results — General 
' Harris’s •unexpected mouemeat ^across the Caveri» frustrates thi Sultaun^s 
plans— motives for this movement— Tippoo’s ’difeappointment and dismay— 
yioomy* and affecting consultfltion of the Sultaun and Ida ofiicers— ile- 
termine on a’ desperate battio on dhos^ ^ouud — which tliejEnglish army 
passed at tjje distance of three miles— ^r^sh disap{>ointment regarding 
their intentions — Average progress, of the English army under five miles a 
day— Ultimate encampment for the siege . • - . - Page 387 

• • • 

CHATTER. XI.V11. 

Vttack of tlie enemy’s posts on the oth March fails — succeeds on the Gth — 
General Floyd’s niarcti ti bring up the Bombay army— Detachnftint u*ider 
Kummer-u-Dcon well commanuc;^! — Jnpffectual efforts — J if notion formed — 
General* Stuart crosses t^ the north — departure to General Floyd, to 
bring up the provisions from "the j^ar — Unexplainea failure of provisions — 
how relieved- -Sibjeut still under discussion— Suit aun’s anticipation and 
present opinion,* regarding the point of attack — Two plans subnutted to 
(ieneral Harris — he decides on that which involves crossing the »ver in thb 
act of assault — Commeiwiement of the siege— dNorthern attack — Southern — 
on the 17th— Second parallel on ^he proposes negotiation — 

General Harris sends l.i'u his idtimatum — rejeofed with disdam— Sortie on 
the 22d — Batteries open 23d — Arduous operation of e^abliinM||^ the third 
parallel, 26th and 27th — Another advance ta* negotiation— answered by • 
stil]^ offering the same ultims^urn — Sultaun’s despondency— Breaching^ 
batteries — directed to the true breach, 2d Ma^— bre^ practicable on the* 
3rd — Arrangements for assault on the^th— gnregmediate priweedings of the 
Sultaun — Flatteries— Seyed Ghofiar — Astrology — kicaii tations — 1 loused by 
the assault . - - - - . Page 418 
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ielectiou of the liour of asSkult — ^Awful expectation — Brilliant opening— 
Breach carried — Bight column succeeds rapidly — Left more sVAfly — The 
Sultaun in person — retires to the interior fort— Motives uncertain — ^Falls 
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CHAPTER XXI'?. 

iffairs of Malahar — Siege l\llicherry—fromlX^^ to If 82 — relieved — Besiege 

ing army defeated and taken — PecuUor^plan of the eiege — Defeat and capture of 
• Colonel Brathwaite^s corps vi Ttinjc^e’-- Despondency of each kelligerent from 
causes unknown to the other-^^staied-Sindesk detached from the Mahratta com- 
federacy — Hature of the influence of this event *on the comnexion between llyder 
and the Mahrattas^ concealed from 4he Mnglish--^explained^Digresswe illus^ 
tration of Sindeds mixed character of dependency and superiority^ in a sketch 
of the Mahratta constitution’*- Or ight of Chouie^ ^c, — Return from the digression 
— llyder seriously reviews h^s actual situation— dete7*mines to concentrate his 
force and move to the westward — Commences^ the destruction of the posts and the 
desolation of the country Speech from Foornea— Detaches tp MalaJyir — Coorg 
and Bullum — Spoliation ^f Coromandel in ful^ progress — Unexpected dfCrival 
of the French at Porto ^vo, and difficulty of ^supplies in consequence — Efforts 
of thp French and English nations in India — Bussy — capture of his first dfvision 
by Admiral Kempenfeldt in l7si—^f a second ty 1782 — arrives at the Isle of 
France — troops s^t ftf India before his arrival — Suffrein — Bir*Edward Hughes 
— First navcd action off Madras nth February — English equipments^ Com- 
modore Johnson and General Medows — Naval action at Porto Prafa'-^Capture 
of the Dutch merchantmen in Saldanha bay— Commodore J^dinson returns with 
the frigates — Remainder of the exgteditiomei)ro(}Ad lo India — and had joined 
before the above action — Dismnsions betiveen eSir Eyre C'ssde and Lord 
Magartney — explained — discussed — Second naval action^ 42th Aptsil — French ^ 
take Cuddalore — Appear with Hyder before Pershacoil — March of uStV Eyre 
Conjte f(fr its relief— dreadful skftnn — Permaegil falls — Enemy advance to^ 
W andiwash— relieved by Sir Eyre CootCy who ^offers Ikem battle — moves to 
Arnee — Battle of Ar^nee — Question of the baggage dn Indiailarmyy discussed ^ 
and described — Connected incidents — Dalldk — Grand^guard cut off- — Siftgular 
plan^for the relief of Vellore — succeeds — The escort taken in its return — 
Suffrein appearfkb^ore JfegqpqfUm — Sir E, Mughes sails— Third naval action^ 
July Suffrein takes TrincomaUee — Fourth Jiaval actioriy September Z — 
Erroneous estimate of the 'importance of TrincomaUee — S\fffein winters at 
• Acheen — Farther relief of Vellore — Sir Eyre Coote plans TAc re-capture of 
Cuddalore — Precarious nature of naval co-operation — returns to Mddras—Sir 
E. Hughes sails for Bombay — Arrival of Sir R. Bicky^ton — Hyder* s advances 
Jor*p^ace — Strange resilt of English dissensions — SiffneirCs scandalous transfer 
of his prisoners to Hyder — Sir ^yre Coote proceeds to Bengal — hostile fleets as 
already stated — Hyder to the neighbourhood of Arcot for the monsoon, , 

The ^mmencement of the year, unpj opitious #d Hyder in Coroiia^n-| 
del, Vas Attended with %v^ts still more^J^nfixvorablo to hLs interestfift 
on the coast of Mg^Jlabar.^ ^t an early period of tlie in 1780, an^ 
adequate force had^been allotted and successively increased fo^Jthe 
redu^ipn pf^ the only possession of the EngJlish on that 

coast, a mere mercantile factory fortified accqjrdiiig to tine earl^ 
practice of European nations, againiit the ordinary insulffi of banditti. 
But as the jgopulation ^ad increa^d lyom the superior protection 
experienced bj th^ inhabitants** an extensinri^ but indefensijile line 
surrounded the limitabf the 4pwn« Enj^lish troops wore entirely 
VOL. 11. 
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inadequate .in numbers to furnish even sentinels for* such a line ; 
but a timely reinforcement conveyed from Bombay by Sir Edward 
Hughes, and the zeal of the inhal^ttants and adjacent chiefs, who 
detested the^ Mysoorean rule, enabled them to continue a pj’otracted 
and •highly meritorious defence, deserving a more anSple dfescriptiou 
^tWan the records afford, until the early part of this year ; wlien i^ie 
larrival of leinforcements under Major Abington, enabled tliem by 
|a determined sortie td raise the siege, by the* capture qf all the 
|enemy s cannon, amounting to sixty jtieces, with the whole of their 
baggage equipments. The Mysoorean 'General, Sirdar Kh^^in, was 
wounded and taken prisonei;^ ivitli aboiH 1,200 men who failed in 
effecting theii; retri^at ; and in a few days afterwards the remaining 
fugitives who had taken ])ost at the dismantled French settlement 
of Mahd, surre nde red at 

Sirdar Iciian, whose concKmt at Nid^ogul* in 1770, has already 
introduced him to the rcadet^s notice, had iiVj acquaintance with the 
Euro|)ean. scieiux) of attack and defence, but after failing in several 
assaults whiclii w(*re rcjielled by the braverj^ of the defenders, and 
finding every ordinary battbry c)])posed by Corresponding and more 
skilful defensive means, /)r dcstroyetl b^ sorties ; addpted a species 
of offensive w'ork, whi(;h from its height sliould e’jiable him to see 
a-ud coun^f3ract the designs of the besieged, and from its construction 
be exempt from ^the daug^tvs %'f assault. An. iinmense extent of base 
served as the fouudatiomfor s^iyeral successive stories, constructed of 
the trunks^(#»f trees, in ♦juccessivc layers crossing each other, and 
r compacted by earth i-^immcd between the intervals; the (joptriv- 
ances in the rear for raising the guns were removed when the erection 
*was complete, an^l eiiorfuous inaccessible towers rearing xip * their 
^summits by fflic successive {tddition of anoilier story, as the besieged 
covered themschx^s frbm tin; |froccediug, cxliibited a system of attack 
too curious to be dismissed in silence, but too imperfectly imf^ressed 
by fiista)vt rccollectioirf' fo bo well described. •Hyda'' distinctly 
perceived the danger to which his affairs on that coast would be 
exposed by the ruin of this corps, and Vhe necessity which might 
ensue foHietacliing a large portion of liis army, or moving the whole, 
if the English should sufiicioi\tly augment theiv force on his western 
frontier: and his anxiety on this and other accounts, although softened, 
not relieved by the success of hu> soft against Colonel BrathwaitO, 
vho since the capturet-of !Negapatam had been enabled to re-establish 
he^Raja's govorument ovi3r tlfe territory of Tanjore. Tlrs 6fficer, 
^encamped in pl^fin with'^^about 2,000 nien, and trusting to a sys- 
|tem of intclligence^ctually conducted by^Jl'yder § agency, continued 
to divsbelie^e the a^iproaMi of an euem^ as aimotinced to liiimby an 
iRtelligqpt native, + until he perceivefl himself to be surrounded by 

P • -fi 

* Vol. i, page 377. * * 

t From the relation of the ktc Sir Bgirry Closf, onp of the besieged, 

I 'r 4 us native, an 04)iifent inau,^ia.R,er protiqstiug against the 

Colonel’s incredulity, iftountgd his lfbr<c and^escapec^^to Tanjore.' 
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superior nunbers. The attempt to retrofit was found to#bc unavaiU 
ing, and the highest efforts of ^gallantry, skill, .and penseveraTK^e ill 
the commander and Iris troops C(AiId ‘iiot avert a fate similar in moff} 
respects t^ tlia^ of Baillie. Mens. Lally, who as usual, attended Tij^)poo 
with his corps, establishing in a still more distinguished maniuer, 
hi* enfloavours to arrest an unavailing carnage, and by siu^li atteiV* 
tions to the wounded as he was pfjimitted to^extond, a ch'iracter too 
►amiable for the ravage ^ceni?. in which he was doomed to farticipli^e. 

AlUiough the behavioui;of#aU the English officers in this imfor- 
titnatc affair was highly (fodibdde to the* mitionai character, one 
coincidence is too remarkable to be ot^eflookod. Lieutenant Sampson, 
who commarided tho little corps cavalry with Uolonel Brathwaite, 
had so peculiarly distinguished himself, m to cause his name to be 
united by the enemy wdth that; of his cliicf ; and to this day the 
Mysooreans, in narratirfg tUc campaign #of Tan j ore, continue thus to 
associate the name of this gallant young man, Bndhvxdte 8anwson>. 
as if it wej:e one name.% 

The temporary exjiltatlon*pr(wliimLby this iutclTigenco, and his 
consequent cegnmand over a larger poi tion of Tanjorean teiTitory, 
could not remove tlu) iietUexl dejection, of Ifyder's miiei Ho and his 
English opponeAts reciprr>cally apprised of events unknown «to the 
other, and each ignorant of facts which tho other, knew, Afere sever- 
ally disposed to gloomy anticipations, •ijio .EngHsh knew of tho 
powerful body of Frencli troofj% whftiR iif^ht be soon expected on 
the coast, and feared an indefinite protraction of the MaSlugitta war : 
Hyder? whose original plan of conquest e?5sentially depended on 
French co-opeiution, ascj-ibed*to insinceiity and evasion, delays^ 
which had arisen from causes which that»{ico]^le®couhl not control, 
and certainly from no disinclination^ to aid#m the destruction of 
the Eiiglish power. Added to this distrust of* tho French, he had 
reasons too^uriQcniivogal, foj;® knowing, 4iiat he was immediately to 
lose the co-operation of the Pooiirt Mahrattas, as he had alrealy liiMiu 
disappointed o* tlio aid Nizam Ali, and two branches •of the 
Mahratta confederacy, Moodajee Bhounsla and Sinde?^# by the 
commanding talents of Mr. Hastings. 'I'lie ^rst and second of 
theses had been neuValized by meads to wlritdi we have already 
adverted, and Sindea had# been converted into a friend, by tho 
influence of the same great mind. While that chiet contliflied 
to ^ve^ the weight of his talents and nfilitary force, to* the 
Mawratta (derations on jihe western ^de of Jiho peninsula, the 
efforts of Colonel GocUfwd, although conducted with skill and 
energy, had led te no decisive r^^sult ; j.nd Mr. Hastings, while 
pressed for exertions on the eastern and westefn coasts of a magni- 
tude which would have ^ppalied an ordinary i#iin<J, conceived tfio 
masterly design of detaching #hisl3hief also from tho Mahratta con- 
federacy, Igr att^ckiflg fronujbhl side of Bengal, the seat of his 
resources in the centrePofiSie peiffn^ula. A lespectable detachment, 
under C^fond Camapc, condiiajted •tlie service in a# manner worthy oi 
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|its originaL conception: and the junction of an additional force 
fnnder Colonel Muh^baving placed the latter officer in command, he 
^concluded a treaty of peace witli Sihdea, on the 13th October 1781, 
hy which thn.t chief agreed, 'if it should be deemed advisable, that 
he would endeavour to mediate a peace between the English and 
Jlyder^ and also between them and the Peshwa, but if these dbjeets 
should nofbo effected,^ he engaged not to assist or oppose either 
paid^y." ^ ^ ^ ' 

The importance of detaching Siiidea from the alliance, by 
weakening the power of' the Mahratta conffideracy, was sufficiently 
obvious ; and the influence of this secession in determining the Poona 
Mahrattas to^paeiiic views was ruerely probable; but the exact 
nature of the influence of "fjiese preliminary events on the connexion 
between Hydor and tlie Mahrattas appears to liave been known to 
themselves alone, and so dexterously concelilcd by both, as apparently 
to have escaped the observation of the English diplomatic agents, 
friie iiatufe of the treatyf»viih Sindea was so )n discovered by Noor- 
iu-Dcen the Mysoorean vake;el at Poona, and<,latein the preceding 
fyear Hydor liad become apprised of all*its intended ^jbeariiigs. It 
will be rccollepted, that as a preliminary to the,,w^j^^, the territories 
formerly Mahratta, nortli of the river Toombuddia, occupied by 
Hyder in ' consequence of his connexion with Eagoba, had, in 1779, 
been confirmed tb him, o^i certain conditions, by the existing govem- 
^ raent at Poona, and when' Nobf-u-Deen requested an explanation of 
‘ the viewS/"\ the minister ana Furnavese, consequent on the treaty 
‘^concluded between Sindv^a and the English, he was distinctly ihfbrm- 
«d of Nana's intention to accept the mediation in its fullest ex^jent ; 
and to unite "s^ith fhe^Enj^iish in compelling Hyder to make a reason- 
i^able peace : but it was^idded, Hyder had still one method left of 
averting an arrangement, rendered necessary by the interests of the 
Mahratta State. If he wovld immcdi:^ply evacuate, the territories 
norih of the Toombuddra, and abandon his claims^ on the Poligars 
south of tliat river, which had also beon^the subject of negotiation 
in 1779, tljo Poona Mahrattas would not only continue the English 
war with renewed vigour, but find means of regaining the co-operation 
of Sindea ; and before concluding any treaty, £ime would be given 
for Noor-u-Decii to receive his master’s instructions on this overture. 
Hyder’s answer was of course of a hature to protract the negotia- 
jtionsisbut the treaty of Salbey haiween the English and Mal^ratt’a 
f States was concludjid on tiiie 17th of May, 1782 ; and by one ofibhe 
I stipulations, the Mahrattas cautiously avoiding any notice of the 
J territories abovemc'htione^d, enggged that witlii© six months, after 
the ratificatfen, Hyder should be obliged to relinquish to the English 
and to tltbir allies a^J territories takegi from them since the date of 
his treaty wilh the Peshwa (Madbo Row) on the 10th of February 
1767. The diplomatic oversight committed^ of not limiting a 
tinfie for “the exohan^ ©f Hihe i^atifitfations t)f this treaty : that of the 
Governor-General js dated on Ihtf 7tb>of June 1782. The delay 
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of Nana Furnavese, the Poona minister, at that period the topic 
of various conjecture, is now for the first time <i^veloped by the facts 
above recited : the date of liis* ratification being the 20th Decembbrl 
1782, immediately after he had been secretly apprised^of the death! 
of Hyder on toe Hh of the same month. . • . 

• The treaty of Salbey was negotiated with great ability, by Mri 
David Anderson, ^as English |)lenipotentiaiy on one • parf, witM 
Sindea, •ostensibly *a mjlitctfy chief, and suHbrdjjoate member of ihq 
Mahratta confedeiticy, in the 'strange and* anomalous capacity, not 
only of plenipotentiary on^beljalf of the.Peshwa, a^ head of the 
Mahratta State, but also* of guaarantoe, mutually chosen by ^both 
parties, ancb bound by this treaty to unite witlf either against the 
other, in the event of its infraction. An«attempt to unravel these^ 
complex relations, so often represented *as unmtelligjble,* may be 
acceptable to some of my readers, and^will afh^rd the opportunity of 
endeavouring to trace *from its source the true character of those 
relations between the various branches of,i^e Mahmtta State, jyhich 
have sometimes been aignifiecj wjth tlie name of Constitution. 

,When the rcsults*of the early predatory habits of Sevajce4Degan 
to assume the character of impoi^nco which pointed him out to the 
Mahratta people, is the deliverer predicted in theif numerous pro- 
phecies ; the force which he acquired from their reunio% from the 

n eous improvidence of the kings ofiDetkan, which compelled them 
Lsband their means of safety ; awd siibsequently from title false 
policy of Aurengzebe, whrp transferred the remnanta^f subdued < 
arrniea into the most formidable enemies of , the Stkte ; + tnese united* 
me^s enabled Sevajee to seizq an extensive portion of territory both 
above and below the western ghauts, whi^i, as his power assumed a 
more solid consistence, he converted into a soft of n^ional domain, 
a new and enlarged centre, for a moife widely* extended plan of uni- 
versal plunder. A range qf forts ereej^d or improved along the 
summits df thd lofty gralute luountams, composing the various 
chains, which :|^sue front^the great range of western ghauts^ served 
as depositories for spoil, and of security for tlio families of the chiefs. 
These chiefs almost exclusively arose from among the ff^icultural 
or pf^^toral tribes ; and during the periods upjSlvorable for militaiy 
operation, on the original pursuits of their forefathers was engrafted 
the care of military equipment, and chiefly of rearing among the 
mountains, that hardy race of horses, whioph, mounted by a more 
of ,xaen, carried from the aliodeij^^pf peace, and of a simpficity 
of manners still not extiSet, the horrors* of indiscriminate desolation 
and murder over the other jportions of India. Such were the Mah- 
ratta norse ; and ftie infantry, whiCh couRi oven outstep them, in a 

— P JL^ 

* See particularly the ^ery allje hktorical branch of the Annual Remter, 
on this subject. ^ ^ ^ 

t The ia reque^t^ to* 4 sonsidezf the application of these observa- 
tions, ana of tm early Mstory uf Bevies, sketchecp in the Ist 42, and 

58 et seq : to the condition in 1417, m Pindarees o^MsIwa and Canaeish. 
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rapid course. of several hundred miles, was composed of a lower class, 
named Malhouees, tBe inhabitants of the more eleva,ted hills, hardy 
a^ they were poor. • ' 

• The suQcessive adventures of the followers of Scyajee,Jed them 
to * cSnsider this hilly tract as their place of refuge, and their home ; 
gittfl more distant countries in the single light of a fund, on Vhich 
they might' draw at pleasure. These primitive ideas, of simple, 
unqualified, and ui|limfted rapine, gradually le<f tcf a policy unex- 
ampled in the history of tiie world and interesting, as it explains 
the claim aiiChowtey to which mod,^rii Mahrattas have ascribed a 
fictitious origin. Experience ^enabled them to discover, that a regu- 
lated portion of pWnder frotn another country, was ultiriiately more 
profitable than an inconsiderate system of occasional rapine ; which, 
by letting lopse the instruments of destruction for the extinction of 
the capital stock, should disqualify it forOnany years from adminis- 
tering to their future rapacity. A fourth part of the crop was the 
portijjn,* which the sovereign, in conformity tp the Hindoo lawfwas 
entitled to demand from his subject.s, yi time of public distress. The 
lieaveti-inspired sovereign cif all India, fixed upon tljis -fijurtji, or 
clioute, as the regular amount of his demand, in preference 

to the ^,peaceful sixth ; and we find him forcibly levying this fourth, 
by meansi^iof officers regularly appointed, on countries as regularly 
occupied by the revenue es^biishments of Auijungzebe ; and even on 
the property of mercaiitilb travelers, passing the Mahratta fortresses. 
Every year rSevajce and'^his immediate successors, issued forth to 
4evy this contribiftion, tp the utmost extent that the nature ml* the 
resistance, and the physical strengtli^of his troops enabled hiiqi to 
travel ; resistance being always deemed to justify the largest attain- 
able booty. At a l^te* period of the most successful effoi-ts of 
“ Aurungzeoe, when hP bad obtained possession of the person of Sahoo, 
the Mahratta Eaja, that cap,tive attemn^ted, but failed, in a negoti- 
ationy for the submission of his people, On the condition of allowing 
to them the mshmoohee (tenth iiandful), the most ancient Hindoo 
assessment, as a sort of national quit-rent. 

On the death of Aurungzebe, Zulfecar Khan, who had possession 
of the person of the' prisoner, released him, on t^btaining a consider- 
able ransom-, and the services of a body gf Mahrattas to aid his own 
party in the wars of the successioui (from 1707 to 1713) and the 
Raj% restored to liberty, spur^d at the proposed deshnoohee^^m^A. 
exacted the clioivte of Decka^ without opposit\pii. In the still weaker 
reign of Furrucksere, when the two SeyMs of Barah had usurped 
nearly the whole powers of the State ; the younger brother, as 
Governor o&Deckaii, not^only Acquiesced in the choute, but ' when 
pi^oceedii^ to I>elhi (AD. 1719) for the dethronement of his sove- 
reign, this rebel conceded to Sahdo, fiie double tax of choute and 
deshmookee, as a reward for services of atMahratta army, under 
the comtUiand of Balajfe »Visoonargtiyr the first Pbshwa, ' not by the 

* Mftiu, and DigestJ^assim. ' 
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authority of the sovereign, but to purchase the means of dethroning 
the sovereign. Such is the true histoiy of th^ corrupt* transsiction 
on which the Malirattas havef^^n all subsequent times, affected 4o 
found their claims to the choute, as a royal jgrant of the Mog\jl 
emperor, •abandoning the original ground of national exaction • • . 

, According to the hereditary tendency of all Hindoo institutions, 
BalajeeVas succeeded in the offic§ of Peshwa (or head of tJm adrainis * 
^ tration),by his ^joipBajee Row, who, under the weak go^rnmen^of 
’ Mohammed Shah, aftet buhiing the very ^suburbs of Delhi, was not 
only bought ofl* by that feeble* prince b^ a confirmation of the 
ignominious stipulation of th(f choute of Deckan, but was even 
appointed ijie imperial Governor of that province, in the vain hope 
of terminating the ‘depredations of his c^untiymen (1736). Subse- 
quently to the invasion ^of Na<Jir Shah, (>739) Bajee Row employed 
his increased power an^ uj^uence to terrify the unhappj' Mohammed 
Shah into an extension* over the whofe of Hindostan of the double 
grauAof^ choute and dcshmookee ; but these regions beiug too far 
I’cmoved from the original centre of the Mahratta State to adiiit of 
an annual cpforcernertt of thft d^itiand* Bajee Row found it jexpe- 
dienf to establish his nation, •by conquest dr connivance, in the 
provinces of GjiJufat and Malwa. Qoandwana and Borar were 
seized for the same purpose by a branch of the house of S^vajbe, and 
these possessions served as new centi'e^of new qrbits, moving in 
harmony and corre.s*p()ndence witl^ - the •original «ystem. Gooty 
formed a new (centre farther ^outh ; and th*%littre States ^rfTanj ore on 
tlie gast, and Kolaporef on the western coast, branchesoJ tlie house, 
of Shahjee, maintained pretensions, sometinfles subordinate and some- 
timdb independent of the Pootia State, bift genejally concurring iit 
its national objects. From thesa neW dbutres new •armies issued 
forth to perform their annual circuit! of exaction : Gujumt extend-^ 
c(] itf demands from the mouths of the Nerbudda to those of the 
Indus : Majwatsfc-etchcd to tftc north, uiftil ultimately, under Ra^oba, 
a Mahratta anny established a Mahratta post at* Lahore, the capital 
of Punjab GoTindwana teok the circuit of Berar to^the south-west, 
and looking to the north-eastward, extended its depredatidns across 
the Hooghly to the japital of Bengal, • 

* This explanation, founded on a variety of manuscript authorities^ will 
be found confirmed in all its principal facts, by reference to 8cott*s Fenebta, 
vol. ii., pages 150 to 153; and in the passages cjeioted from thatpubUca- 
tioifcj^n me first volume of this work. • ^ * 

t The origin of tlie I!ou<ie of Taniore hS been alaeady explained ; that 
of Kolapore is more^ompl^.* Sevajee had two sons, SambhS and Kama ; the 
tirst 0 ^ these had t^/jo sons, Salioo and Barabha ; Sahio died without issue ; 
Bamblia adopted a son, from whom is* dcscentled the familj^ of Kolapore, 
and according to Hindoo law, the present Kaja of that pjaco is miquestiim- 
ably the lineal heir of Seva^e ilLAhe elder branch ; tke lino of pa^ant Bsyas 
still kept in Sittara., being aPtfnqutstionably descended from Kama, the 
second son of Sevajee. • • • 

I Literally Jive Vaters ? the cSlmtrv water«l by the five branches of the 
Indus. 
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ThI MAHBAI^A CONSTITtfTION. [CHAPP XXfV. 

o 

These expeditions originally miscsalled mnlh geeree, territorial 
conquest, csame in fjrpcess of time to justify the name; and this 
I^ople, by seeking for the permanenf occupation of territory, subvert- 
ed the original principle of Mahratta domination, bj absorbing in 
establishments which seldom leave a surplus, that abundknt fiind 
^wtiich had been cheaply realized at the expense of others, an4 «ei*ved 
*to ke^p the army in a state of constant and active efficiency. So 
lopg as the old and n^w centres preserved theif’ primitive destina- 
tions, tbe national domains* of each flourished by the accumulation 
of the wealth of the surrounding ‘S£at^ : but in proportion as the 
appetite for fixed territory was indulged, the hardy habits of the 
Ipeople graduajily doclined, the growth of the English power, and the 
•severe defeats sustained from the Abdalli Affghans of the north at 
length began to limit the Extension of the ejioute ; the chiefs of the 
new centres of plunder began to forget tkeir.sudordinate character ; 
the Peshwa himself had usui^ed the power df the head of the State, 
whicji had become hereditary in his family ; ^d at the period of the 
treaty of Salbey, this hereditary tBurper was an infant ; a minister 
(Nana Fumavose) acting in his ifame even before his birth,* himself 
founded a second heredit§,ry usurpation, by rendering fiie Peshwa a 
pageant, and assuming the title and pretension ofh^editary Dewan, 
or mimste^j;. This old man did not till the last relinquish the hope 
of heirs from hiswown bodjf, a«id left a virgin^ widowf* who was to 
have fulfilled his vow5 ; if, th$^ hopgs had been realized, the infant 

* See wSer’s <iurious comments on this^event, page 418, of this volume. 

t This lady continued* to hold possession of the impregnable ^;*o6k of 
Loughur, (the iron fortp until she surrendered after a lapse of upwards of 
twenty years, to the Puke of®Weilington, on obtaining the English protection 
for her person aftid treasaresr ® ® « 

^ It may here be observed, with^ reference to subsequent transactions, that 
the Peshwa, continuing to be the acknowledged head of the Mahratta empire, 
was nevertheless, from this p^iod forward,, sometimes actually, but always 
virtually a prisoner, in the hands of successive parties of his subjects, and 
never il^lt himself to *be really liberated from ’that degrading and perilous 
thraldom, until restored, if not to imperial dominion, at least to liberty and - 
free agencv ; and to the enjoyment of a more moderate, but a safer power 
than that oi his predecessors, by the consequences of the treaty of Bassein, 
concluded on the Slst^ecember *1802. A short abslrract is annexed of the 
fate of the Peshwas suosequent to Madoo Row. Narain Row fell by the 
consequences of intestine commotion. ^evalT Madoo Bow, the infant above 
described, from the miseries of his situation, was guilty of ilUicide : the 
present Peshwa, alternately a prisongr and pageant, lived from his infapcy in 
the hourly dread of assassin^ion ; and after be^ig tossed about & a prize 
of combatants and intriguers, te finally escaped in 1802, to the protection of 
the English, from a mitchea battle fought hf fhe trdbps of Powlut Row 
Sindea, and Holcar for thetpossesaion of his person. • It was the national 
character of the English and the known treachery of his countrymen, that 
determined his preference ; those who maj^doubt the are at least not 

entitled to queltion the humanity of 4his ^ilmgement. The author has the 
most unquestionable grounds to the fedymg which determined his 

choice, had, up to the departore dt th^aie Sir K Close from that court, con- 
tinued daily to increasg, ana from the character of ilia succejsor. there is no 
reason to doubt of it% continmince* 



CHAP.*XXIV.] HYDEB REVIEWS ^|IS SITUATION. 9 

• 

minister must have had his guardian ; that guardian anust neces- 
sarily have been himself the minister, and would Imve been embar- 
rassed with the custody, 1st, oftthe.hereditary Raja; 2nd, the heft- 
ditary Peshwa ; 3rd, the hereditary ' Dewan ; and w^uld without 
much dotibt Ifave been himself prepared t<^ add anotlier link.t5 tiic 
chain# of usurpation. In such a conflict of pretensions every wly, 
defective, the chiefs wore embarmssod in the choice of p?irties ; and 
each, as.was nalufttl, thought himself as wf^ll ^ntitled fib Nana^to 
the custody of the pageant, arid the office of usurper. The character 
therefofe of political independence, and the quality ^f guarantee, 
engrafted by Sindea on* hfs mililarji iwi#diplomatic powers, in the 
treaty of Silbey, was not so much an assumption of authority over 
liis acknowledged Superior the* Peshwa, <is over the person wlio ^ 
governed in the name of.that infant, And Vhorn Sindea^ as a soldier 
j)0ssessed of substantial liower, thoug^it himself qualified at any 
time to supplarit. * 

We return from ^his digressive illqt^ration of the trcajjy of 
Salbcy, to the military operations of the Mysooreans and the 
English. • ***** * 

Hyder, ih reviewing His adlual situath)n, felt himself foiled in 
every battle witB fcWl' Eyre Cootc. Disappointed, and *as ho thought, 
deceived by the French ; assailed in a vulnerable part of western 
territories, where a detached army wiw destroyed, and farther reih- 
foi’cements threatened more extgiisive^dperfitoons ; a genoiul in*^rroc- 
tiun of .theJfchurs over the whole province (d* Malabar, ag»|j^vated by 
a rebjdRon in BuUum and Coorg, two district^; on tlie sunimit of the 
hills' which overlook that province, might be*deemed in the ordinary 
courilb of Indian warfare ; but in addition Jo all tfiose misfoifuncs, 
he was now openly^ threatened with the* .m(»*e ^mbarrrCbsing danger 
of a Mahratta invasion from the norfli. Deeply reflecting on this| 
unproS^3erous aspect of affiiirs^he determined to concentrate his forccJ 
to abandon his Soiiomerof^cotiqucjjb in Coromandel, and to direct* hi^ 
undivided efforts, %st, for* the expulsion of the ’iSiiglish from the| 
►western coast, and afberwarfls for the preservation of his dominions, 
and for watching the course of events. With these views,* fie com- 
menced in December 1781, the destruction of most of tlio minor posts 
of Coromandel in his possession, mined the fortifications of Arcot, 
preparatory to its demolition* seiib off by Large convoys all the hewy 
guns and stores, and compelled the population of the counf^, 
hithorto well protected, to emigrate, ^ith/their flocks and herds to 
Mysoor. • * * • 

It was about tHis perhid that Hyder being mui5h indisposed, was 
either by accident di* design,* left eittirely •alone*with lii^^ iiiuii«tar 
Iktaomea : after being for some time apparently immersed 411 deeyf 
thought, he addressed hinfbolf t^ Po4>mea, in the following words ;* 

“ I have committec^a great err#r, I have purchased a draught of 
Seaiideo, at the pricn of ja iiVJ of*P{^odas : ” ^candee, the feri|iented 

* Belated t<Mhc aiitkur by Jeornca.* 
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SPOLIATION pF COROMANDEL. [CHAPi XXIY. 

juice of the r wild date tree* produces the most frantic species of 
intoxication, and a dfcaught of it is sold for the smallest copper coin ;) 
life intended to intimate by this forciblo idiom, that the war was an 
act of intoxication ; and that its advantages and disadvantages bore 
to each other, the relation of a farthing and a lac of Pa^6das,X40,000Z.) 
f shall pay dearly for my aiTogance ; between me and the ikiglfeh 
there Vere perhaps mutual grounds of dissatisfaction, but no sufficient 
cause for War, and I m%ht have made them my 'friends in „spite of. 
Mohammed j^i the most* treacherous of men. The defeat of many 
Baillics andr Brathwaites will not destroy them. I can ruin their 
resources by land, but I csilnot ♦^dry up the iS^ea ; and I must be first 
weary of a war iiif'which I can gain nothing by fighting. I ought 
to have reflected that no man of coriimon sense Will trust a Mahratta, 
and that they themselves*‘do ifbt expect to trusted. I have been 
amused by idle expectations of a French force from Europe, but 
supposing it to arrive, and be successful here, I must go alone 
agabist tfie Mahrattas, apd incur the reproach of the French for dis- 
trusting them j for I dare not admit them in force to Mysoor.” 

•Preparatory to^, his own ultimate movement, a force under 
iMuckdoom Ali was appointed for^the Testoration of* his affairs in 
Malapar, and "another under Woffadar (a Chelh*) tp Cooi'g, while a 
still mor<^ remarkable Chela, Sheick Ayaz, (Vol. i, page 406, and 
Appendix to cliajD. 18), wts ^ordered from Bednoro for the recovery 
of Bullum. The spoli^tioiiw of evc^y movable property in Coro- 
mandel wj^ in rapid prc^gi’oss, and a few days only remained before 
he should have cbmpleted his arrangements for springing th^^ mines 
^ at Arcot and evacuating the country^ when intelligence was received 
|of the actual arrival and^landing at Porto Novo of the long expected 
, puccours froih Francf^, amounting to about 3,()00‘f' men including a 
regiment of Africgins. Tipp'bo, whose corps still operated in the 
southern countries, was immediately ordered to proceed thithtir, and 
confer with the chiefs. Hyder ,had 'soon «‘!iftcrv?’ardso a personal 
interview with Monsieur Cossiguy and Atlmiral Suffrein. and being 
entirely satisfied of tiie expected aniva? of Monsieur Bussy at the 
head of ‘a large division, it was agreed that while waiting the 
I junction of these froops, thei for t Pf should be reduced 

;iand prepared as a FrenchdSp^ and that on the arrival of 
^Monsieur Bussy, the united forces should seek a decisive action 
wJi^h the English urmy. In the meanwhile, the difficulty of 
providing supplies consecijipnt ^on his late arrangements for desolat- 
ing the country, dggravat^d the ordinary^ causes for mutual distrust, 
and prevented tha^ cordial intercourse so'^ indispensable to the suc- 
cess of coT^oint operatiofts. » • ® ti 

' Tlfto Freneh and English nations had severally made the greatest 
exertions tef obtaifi that pre-emifiLen<^ in Soromandel, which in two 
successive wars, continued ^ bp a main olgect of national policy; 

e* lElato Sylveetnsu Ainalie.*^ « 
tiHistoir© de la deAiere guerre, pdige 297. 
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CHAP.*XXIV;] FmSi;NAViJL AdKiJt OFF MADBAS. 

• 

and the French government had wisely committed supreme 
direction of their affairs in the East to the alfie and experienced 
hands of Monsieur Bussy. The fl»t impediment to the execution of Ills 
plans arose from the capture, by Admiral Kempenfeldt,^of a convoy, 
on whicif was Embarked the first division of his troops m Deceftiber 
1281, •and a second convoy experienced a similar fate in April 17i2j 
Monsieur Bussy arrived at the isle of France, in June of th^ same 
jrear, and found ^hrft the Governor, unappriseffl of these disasters, had 
Eilieady, in the preceding l)ecembor, before it ^as possible to have 
received the consequent orders ‘despatched by Monsieuj Bussy from 
■ tlie Cape of Good Hope,*eiflbarked the first division of the troops des- 
tined for Qoromandel, on the fiect under MoHsieu^ D*Orves, by 
whose death on thd passage, tlfb command devolved on Admiral 
Suffrein, an officer for aci^vity, enterprise, ftnd resource, not exceeded 
by any of his contemppraiies. He made the coast wit6 ships of 
the line, and 18 other ships, chiefly tr^hsports, considerably to the 
northward of Pulicat, ^ the same day that Sir Edward* Ht^hes, 
after the capture of Trmcomallee, had returned to anehor at Madras 
with six ; but by a foifunatc 53inc5iendb, he \yas on the very mext 
day joined bjf three ships \)f the line fron^ England, and ventured 
with these unequal Clumbers to encounter the French fleet. jMEons. 
Suflrein, whose intelligence indicated only six ships o^the lino, 
hoped by a decisive blow, to have dostnoy^d the English squadron in 
the open roads of Fort St. Geq^ge, tfims fo have been in a con- 
dition for the complete investment of the phico by sea an^and ; but 
on approaching the roads in this confidence, and perceiving the 
unexpected reinforcement of^ three ships* he hesitated in his 
man(3euvres, and ultimately stood away to tlio sopthward, followed * 
without any hesitation by the British fleol«c t^fe actioft terminated 
without the capture on either side of a^ship of wsu* ; but the masterly 
conduUt of Admiral Hughes, who commenced the battle, by bearing 
down upon •the? transports, Mt hm in possession of six vessels, Jive 
being merely re-captui'es* j but tne sixth, a transport ladei^ with 
•troops, which operated as a*fartlicr reduction of the mifeans possessed 
by Mons. Bussy. The French fleet after this action, pro(Jdbded to 
land at Porto Novo tl^e troops already .adverted io, and afterwards 
to the*rendezvous of the scattered convoy at Point de Galle, while 
Admiral Sir E. Hughes, whose ships had suffered severely, repaiiiiBd 
his damages at Trincomallee, and i^tumed to Madras early in March. 

ufltlAugh similar diijasters did not bigfall the ^reinforcements of 
troops despatched by th^ English Government, a Variety of causes 
contributed to render them ineffective. About the same time that 
Admiral Suffrein lejft France with a*naval *reinforcemenfe for Mons. 
D’Orves, canying also a divisiojf of the troops to e«nployed undef. 
Mons. Bussy, a similar e^pedititf)n under Commodore Johnson ancU 
General Medows sailed €rom England. 

bjQih, ;♦ of the - 

French to secure it tj* their pew allies ; oi^the English to wrest it 



12 , C'APTUllE OP THE VtTTC'U MERCHANTMEN. [CIIAP.^XXIV. 

t 

fi’oul both. ,Tlie English expedition watering at in one 

|of the Cape do Vord*Jslands, was actually surprised oiTthe 16th of 
;;Ai)ril 1781, by the squadron of Mont.' Suffrein, who by a precipitate 
:c«nfidenco ip^ the facility of success against a state of defective pre- 
*paa'ati()n, failed by the same disregard of careful (Rsposfbion, and 
/elired after a confused and irregular action without the capture jof 
any vdssel on either side. It was date in June before the British 
sipiadron, rtfter the repair of their damages, obtaiiYed© by the„ca})turo , 
of a Dutch ship as ^licy apfH'oachcd the latitude of the Cape of Good 
Hope, the requisite iuforpiation for iheh* future guidance. ‘ In tlie 
winter of the southern homisphere*, Tabl6 Bay, or the port of Cape 
Town, the capital ♦of the colony, situated to the westward of that 
])r()moniory is an unsafe anchoi’a^'o; wliile Simon’s Bay, at the 
bottom of FaJso Bay, to the eastward of thp Capo, affords a secure 
liarbour. Admiral Suffrein had anticipatwl the English by i*epairing 
to the latter ))ort ; but the liomeward bound merchant ships of the 
Dut(;h, A^ho always considered Simon’s Bay a hazardous inlet for 
unwieldy vessels, preferred to encounter the' dangers of an hostile 
s(piadron by anchoring in thb eminently sccui’b, but ill- watered and 
nearly uninhabited havei^of Saldanhh Bay, on the westbrn coast, and 
tliore,^n consequence of the intelligence obtained; from the prize, 
they wer(v captured by Commodore Johnstone. The prior arrival of 
Mons. Suffrein at tlio Cap(ft,luwing disconcerted the first part of the 
English plan, Oommodoil3^Johiiistonq,. returned with his prizes and 
|threo friij^js to Englaiv<l, while the • remainder of the squadron 
‘^prosecuted tlicir toyagQ to Bombay: an arrangement to wlpch the 
jFrench^ attributed much of their ^)wn success, and the want of 
frigates witli ilie British 'Squadron in India was equally unforthnato 
^ to the natidnal c^nuiierce as •unfavorable to its maritime and 
military operations^ A fifty-%un ship, accidentally separated, was 
captured by the French, and occujned a place in their line dn the 
I7tb February 1782, while* the time snips, already «'ihentioned of the 
same i^rpiadron joihed Sir Edward Hughes a few days previous to 
that eii^gomdnt. A portion of the troops with (lenoral Medows’ 
jarrivod iii these ships ; and by a singular determination, that general 
ioflicer continued t(!y serve oi? ship-board, instead of occupying his 
|)roper place in the aimy, which Sir Eyre Coote had declared liis 
intention of resigning t*o his chargei*f- ‘The remaining troops of this 
exjpedition intended by Sir Eyre Coote to reinforce the army under 
Ids own command, had, iiii^onsccpience of ap open ru])turGft between 
him and Lord Macartne'y. been cmpldyed on operations on the 
western coast, to which onr narrative will return*: 

^ * Ilist(flre de la'derniero ^merre, note to page 313. 

t is nof wi^ me,” (said the General, m a private letter to a friend 

at Bengal,)* it was with the Bijke Marlborough after the battle of 
Blenlieim, who, seeing a French soldier fall w^ounejed, after bravely defending 
hinipclf, rode up to him and safd, ^ my ^ave^;f(}ffow, l«id all the French been 
like yoh ‘ no Geiup-aiK’ (said therrSwdier,) * it is l\pt many like me that were 
wanting, but one lijcc you i and itiis*^iot one like /wa^that vou now want, but 
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CHAP.* XXIV.] sm EYRE COOTH’S DISPUTES. 

• 

Sir Eyre 0o6te, Commander-in-Chicf of all the* King s and 
Comjiany’s troops in India, and member of tfie Supremo Council 
of Bengal, was, when acting ‘^dtlwn the temtories of Fort St. 
George, a member of that council, and considered b|'' them to boj 
constituBionalfy subject to the orders of its majority. AlthoimhJ 
Lord«Macartney professed to follow the example of hLs predecessursi 
-in coinmittiug to Sir Eyre Coot<? the militaipr conduct of the war, it' 
was argued, that ^he ces^jion by a Government of all dbntrol over 
its military measures, would, \vith thfe 'extinction of its powers, 
involve a (lereliction of its duties ; and the very ordeiii requisite for 
tlie remedy of those defetiis of supply^ of which they received such 
incessant (iomplaints, necessarily involved ojjbratums not alone 
collaterally, but directly of a Inilitary nature. The arrangements 
for tlie capture of the Dutch settlements had been mado without the 
participation of Sir Eyre Coote, and during his absence irf the field. 
Tlie abstract ])ropriety^)f these measures was justified by tlieir suc- 
cess ; and military in^ructions to tlio di^fjint provinces, (^vhcui'tho 
absence of tlio Commandor-in-Qhief rendered it impracticable to 
consult him,) was not*dceme(f to be an*unduo. interference witti the 
conduct of tlfe ai'iny undo!* the* immediate* orders of §ir Eyve Cooto. 
On tlie part of tlfe Commander-in-Chief, it was argued, that all 
intorfercnco in military command, was an invasion ofkis consti- 
tutional authority as, Commander-inOliicf of tho*trooi)S of all the 
presidencies ; and that eveiy ^ucli iiiterfeAnce of the local Govern- 
ment had a direct tendency*to obstruct aiHl defeat militt^.i‘y plans of 
a wul^r range, of which tliat local Govcrnrjkcnt had neither infonn- 
ation nor control. Althougl:^ for some time after the arrival of, 
Loxxl Mficartney, an intercourse prevailed, full tof reciprocal cour- 
tesy and res]ieet, these indications of conltdo|fce an^f co-operation , 
had grarlually dimijiishod, and ultimately disappeared. On the last 
returft of Sir Eyre Coote from he complained with the gitiat- 

est as])tirity of*tfce nfiglqpt •of tlif depanment of snpj)ly during his 
absence; declanD(|||||]mt experience iiad shown* ho could pJace no 
► reliance on tlie fBper attention being paid to the waijts of the 
army ; formally absolved himself from all responsibility ; annoimced 
his intention of imm<idiately resigning a commjfirid wliich his honor 
and reputation would no longer allow him to retain, and in a sub- 
sequent despatch, intimated, that he waited for that purpose the 
arrival of General Medows, from Bombay. • • 

• He#had applied to the Suprenae (^Jgornment of Bengal to res- 
tore hk authority, withcBit having previously noti(5bd to that of 
Madras, the points in wfiich he coasidered it to he invaded, and did 
not eVen condescend to explain, "^hon after an admcMiition from 

i ■■ • in 

many like tho.se I have brought ; #)ut to be plain wit]8? yon, I have so little 
information respecting Indian waiffare^being altogctier witliout experience 
in it, that I should do m#cli more harm indearning my trade, tlian I could 
ever cornpensute fot tiavipg dearnt n. must, tlie^cforc, decline the honor 
you intend me.”* This passage^ althon^ given from memory, is believed to 
be literally correct. ^ 
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DISTRACTION IN PUBLIC COUNCILS. [CHAP. <XXIV. 


Bengal, thatrGovernment requested information ; the interposition 
of the Supreme Gov.ernment, first, by temperate advice, and ulti- 
mately by command, led to a farthtJir distraction in public councils, 
vfhere unanimity was so urgently required. The employment on 
Ithe western coast (contrary to the wishes of the Gener®) of the 
;Ar6ops to which we have adverted, was a consequence of 4ihese 
; dissensions.* Mr,.^SBlliy|fcn> political^resident at Tanjore, and cliarged 
with a general superintendence of all tlic southern provin/3es, had 
from his central situation", stnd the confidence reposed in his talents, 
been made tke medium of communication between the two' coasts, 
and was authorized by Lord rM<i.cartney to open all his despatches, 
and make all ithe (temmuni'eations in duplicate which their contents 
should require. In the exercise orthis discretionary power, winch 
he inferred to extend to everything <3onneQted with the public ser- 
vice, he 'vC^as induced by his public zeal towopen despatches addressed 
to the naval and military commanders-in-ch!bf at Madras ; from the 
ofiicors cbmmantiing thej^e reinforcements : apd unsuspicious of the 
existing disunion among the highpr authorities, officially knowing 
fromdiis own Government the importance wlitch they, as well as the 
Governor-General attached to strerfgthehing the diversion oh the 
western coast, already commenced at Tellicherry,* ahd naturally con- 
cluding, that the views of his Government could not be different 
from those of the Commaitdei^in-Chief ; ventpred to address letters 
to the naval and military officers <?n the western coast, unfolding 
these vieij^, expressing** his confidenos that they would receive 
corresponding orders, si;id communicating such informatioij. as he 
^possessed, and such opinions as he hqd formed, regarding tlie most 
advisable plan of «»peratiqns m that quarter. 

Although Sir Si^v^ard Hugiies, on first receiving from Lord 
Macartney the despatches of Sir. Sullivan, expressed his approbation 
of the whole proceeding ^nd its con^sequences ; yet on cominuni- 
cating with Sir Eyre Coote, they,addrfess^d gfc joiiii^ letter to Lord 
Macai4ney, treating the conduct of Mr. Sulliva||||w an unauthorized 
violatioq of tlieir official despatches, and an B%al assumption of * 
authority which they had not delegated and could not transfer to 
any man, and much* less to a man who must neojessarily be uninform- 
ed of their intentions and plans : and this unfortunate incident was 
considered by Sir Eyre Coote as amaggravated invasion of his law- 
ful# authority, brandling from^ the head of the Government to its 
subordinates, although h^must have beeg. at the time distinctly 
aware that fi^bm ftie intermediate county being covered with the 
enemy’s horse, the; despatches themselv& 'could" not possibly have 
been sent ; «and that the extracts in a diminutivb hand rolled^ up to 
ftie sizei of a qUiU^and successively transmitted by Mr. Sullivan’s 
spies, con^iluted his only info¥ma^on eff his own despatches, the 
originals of which he probsitbly^did not re^seive for many months 
afterwards. Without^ farther ^a#ef!^atiQn*>oq the effects of this un- 

* ♦MaffflSardi f782 
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happy controversy, the reader will probably be disposed to concur 
in the opinion, that it resulted infinitely mo/e from the defective 
system of the Government, jErom the eminent men who w&e 
entrusted with its execution ; and although this estiijiable veteimi 
could n8t fail to discover through the ftillest drapery of Ijord 
Macartney’s compliments, many intelligible insinuations, that miibl^ 
more might have been done, thasr was actually accomplished *by the 
^ army ; jt must,«wfth whatever reluctance, Ife aljpwed thht the tam- 
per evinced by Sir Eyre Coote on this and* other occasions, exhibited 
mournful evidence of his having outlived .some of that most attrac- 
tive qualities of his earlief character • 

The serious importance which wits attacSed to the preserv- 
ation of TrinoomaUce, had induced the* Admiral, late in March, 
to sail for that place, with • a reinforcement of tipops, and a 
supply of military stgrest On the JOth of that month, he was 
joined on his passage? by two ships of the line from England, 
whose crews were q|:tremoly reduced by the scurvy ;• but the 
importance of bis immediate Qbject, and the farther view of 
covering and receiving a convoy wifh troqps stores •from 
England, at appointed refldezvous, kiduced him to keep on 
his course, witU tlfe determination of neither seeking nor .shun- 
ning the enemy. But the same object,, though with difieient views, 
which affected the conduct of the English Admiml, had a corres- 
ponding influence over that of Monsieur Sdffrein ; for he also know 
of the approaching convoys and the futtre fate of th^* campaign 
mad^i ^ equally important to the French, ijiat it*should be cut off, 
as to the English, that it shopld be preserved. The hostile fleets. 
cam8 in sight of each other on the 18tl^ of April, fifteen leagues 
from Trincomallee;^ the English •line *conristjtig of ^eleven ships, 
carrying 732 guns, and the French,^ of twelvQ, carrying 770. Aj 
sangrftnary cpntest, which, after a varie^ of manoeuvros, took placel 
on the 12tU^ tef ruinated before without any decisive result, •and| 

both fleets, cii]>f)le(i to the extent of being unable to* renew the 
• contest, continued at anclTor, in sight of each other, until the 19th ; 
when the French fleet, after an ineffective demonstration, made 
sail and disappeared, for the purpose of repairing its damages at. 
B^icolo, a port in Geylon, while the English proceeded for a similar 
purpose to Trincomallee, in the same Island. • 

Every hope of decisive measujes W lanti was necessarily rie- 
pendent %n naval co-operation. Althori^h the gnbarrassment of a 
convoy with the Frenc^ ^eet had induced Sir EdwiCrd Hughes in 
the first action to meet it M^ith inferior lyimbert ; the same inferi- 
ority 8f nine to twdve when he left Madras, prrJbluded riie attemi^ 
to cover the transports neces^y for the conjungb ofleratioifb to the 
southward, which, with a decided naval superiority, Sir Eyre Coote 
would have been inclined to propose.# The result of these naval 
contests, thefefore, Mtimugh unimnn^ honoftiUe to the British char- 
acter, and productiv^^* of th«^ highlj; important* Tjut negative con- 
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sequence of preventing the contrasted eflcct of a conjunct operation 
aouinst Fort St. George, had in the meanwhile limited the plans of 
Sir Eyre to movements purely of defensive nature. On leaving 
.5fCu(J^ialore, ifi the preceding year, he abstained from the effectual 
Memolitidn of that weak place, in the hope that the naVal si^eriority 
W thq English would preserve its great convenience to hiai own 
operations, without risking iis beihg seized and strengthened as kn 
iirfportant Ucp6t fop the French. The precaution 'even of mining , 
the place appears to have been omitted ; and although two ships had 
been despatciied from Madras witl^ a* teinforcement, it capitulatqd 
without even the show of lestetance on the 8th of April, before 
their anival the whole garrison of this extensive town? not having 
exceeded fnir Imndred sppoys and five artillerymen. While the 
operations of the army were suspended in anxious expectation of the 
result of the naval action of 12th of April, of which rumour had 
conveyed various and contradictory accounts, the united forces of 
Hyd^r and the French on»thc 11th of May suddenly appeared before 
termacoil, a Kill fort situated ^abou,t twenty miles N. W. from 
Pondicherry. 4 *• t , * i • 

Sir Eyre Cootc, on receiving this intelligence, instantly marched 
for its^ relief ; but one of tliose violent*storms, accompanied by the 
descent of‘toTTents of rain by night, followed by suffocating heat in 
the day, which* at fhis ^ai^n of the year sometimes precede the 
change of the monsoonj' not^ only arrested bis progress, but was 
eminently-destrugtive to^iis equipments and his troops ; and while 
witnessing a sccnii of distress which no human means could relieve, 
the had the mortification ^ to hear that Permacoil had capitulated on 
!the IGth, an4 thaff'tlje united forces were advancing towards Wandi- 
wash. Sir Eyre CocAf^e, bn th^ firSt intelligence of the landing of the 
French, had ordered this place to be mined prepanitory to its even- 
tual demolition, if that ipeasure shcrild become necessary^; but 
althbugh in his public despatches (if this date lie de^cribew the aspect 
of public atfaiijs, in consequence of the cl ^8l^i'uctioi\ of the southern 
, corps under Colonel Brathwaite ; the junction of the French forces ; ’ 
the capture of Cu(]dalorc and Permacoil, and the indecisive nature 
of the last naval combat to bo; not only embarrassing, but desperate ; 
he determined to present himself before these united forces, and to 
tnfst for the rest to the tried valdUr of his troops, and their con- 
fidtnee in the skill Sind fortune of their commander. The united 
armies had been fpr four^^-ays in sight of Wandiwash, wh8n orst the 
approach of the English, they withdrew'"toy^ards Pondicheny. The 
importance of Wa*ndiwaf;h, or ratlier ,the inestimable value of its 
^ommandafit, may be conceived from the enumeration of one thou- 
sand h(Sad cSttl(j and four liundi;ed sheep, among the supplies 
which waited the acceptance of hi© General, while his post was 
invested, and immediately c aft&r whdo countiy had been 
desolated, prcpatutoiytcf its ov^^afion. ^ ^ 

Finding thatdhc entimy dccliiicd4o wait the encounter in the 
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neighbourhood of Wandiwiish, as from tlieir superior numbers lie 
expected, Sir E 3 nre Coote marched in the directf on of rondicherryj 
and came in sight of the united^army encamped in a strong position^’ 
deliberately prepared, in the neighbourhood of Kellino^r. Reasong 
of a pow^'ful ifature, of which Sir Eyre Coote was very imperfectly 
inforn^ed, had induced the allies severally to concur in the propriety 
of avoiding a general action on equal terms. Hyder, as wethav^ seen, 
had beep undei; the necessity of detaching largely from his bqpt 
^troops for three separate objects. The French, reduced by sickness, 
and th e •occupation of Cuddalor^ and Permacoil, had in ^e field pro- 
.b^ly not twelve lntn(k*ed Eurqpogms ; * and ]^qnsiei|Lr^ ^5qssy*s 
directions w^rc imperative, to ^sji nxxgcmexal, Station qntil his own 
arrival with the last of the rciirforcementg. It was to be expected 
from the tried prudence of Syr Eyre Chote, that he would not 
commit the last stake o^ fii^ nation in India on the desperate hazard 
of attacking an enemy eminently supAior in numbers, and every 
way formidable, in a position chosen by theinselvesf in the# vicinity 
of their resources, aiK? at a distance frohi his owm It was his 
practice, on questions ^f great* difiiCulty, to consult the opinions of 
liis principal (ffficers ; and his Resent situj,tion appeared to be one 
of the most criti^l importance. To try the fate of ’battle on the 
enemy's chosen ground ; to attempt a movement which shqpld draw| 
them from this ground, and compel ‘^tligm to figlii/ on more cquall 
terms, but at a still greater distance fig) 4 Q tjm English resources, was^ 
the alternative of active mqp,sures; and i£ both were rejected, it 
only Remained to retire towards Madras, desjiroying Wandiwash, or 
still risking its occupation. ** 

A.rnee. from its central situation relatively to the scene of Hyder's 
operations, the resources of his snpidy, and*th/ destination of his 
plunder, had at this period become the princij^^-l depot of all that 
remaiiftd to him in the low^- countries. From the absence of all 
appreliensiom of tlangei', it.wds loosely garrisoned, and Captain Flint 
had for some tinje been in secret treaty with its commandant fi)r the 
purchase of the place, and olbtained from him the mos^ comidete and 
minute information (verified by subsequent inspection after tiie peace) 
of the means of carrying the place by •surprise. • The completion of 
this conditional arrangement furnished but a collateral prospect of 
success, liable to be disturbed and anticipated by any alarm which 
should suggest a reinforcement of the garrison f but it was an objgpt 
of ctrtain calculatiqp, that a movem^t threatening this depfifc, 
and intercepting the enemy's supplies, would draw thenn from tneir 
strong position, ancf afFor3 the chance of engjigington more favorable 
terms. • In conformity to the*se vie\^s, SirTEyre #00010 n^rched 
the 30th in that direction, and Hyder on the same evening 

foiwedjnarches, tndjybf^wa st^^^ 
following ^imself on the ensuing day,^ 
without his allies, •wHpsi instfUctions would not admit of their 
accompanjing His marda ; and. it is ^urlous^illustration of character, 
VOL. 11. C 
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[CHAK XXIV. 

that in retfi^iation for a refusal, the grounds of which he would not 
understand, the supplies of provisions which he had made to depend 
dn his own daily will and pleasure^ were during his absence ordered 
to be entirely suspended.^ 

. On the 2nd of June, about eight o'clock, when^3ir Eyre Coote, 
atftei* a short march, was preparing to encamp near to the fort of 

1 Ame6, a brisk but distant cannoEiade opened on his rear ; and from 
at. variety^ of distinct ' points, previously selected ^by Tippoo, and^ 
Monsieur Lally, oli his front. A day of severe fatigue and varied*^ 
cannonade, ^'ather than of battle, iind a succession of skilful ma- 
noeuvres, to combine wifli th^ egseritial protection of the baggage; the 
moans of closing w itli the enemy, were performed by thp troops with 
a degree of confident steadiness md alacrity, * which were deemed 
even to surpass ail that their veteran commander had before witness- 
ed in their conduct ; and the operatioijs lerminated a little before 
|sunset, with the capture bf one gun ana eleven tumbrils, and 
famipunkion carts, secured by a spirited and judicious push of’ the 
^European grenadiers, supported by a Eeugjfi battalion, at the corps 
of Monsieur Lally, when coverfa^ the retreat of its artillery across 
the dry bed of a river. ^ loss of this nature, to which* Hyder always 
attached an Importance beyond its value, was* ascribed to the mis- 
conduct pf Luij AH Beg^ who at this ciitical juncture, had been 
ordered to make a despeij^j-te,^ charge, with a large and select body of 
cavalry, on the encmy\ ^but suffered hfmself to be checked by 
an active and well-directed fire from fche horse artillery attached to 
the English cavalry. ^ The reader may be prepared to ^Jx^r of 
decapitation, or public ‘disgrace, as the consequence of Hyder’s rage 
** at this imputed piisconcfuct, which was really that of the troops and 
not of their deader.^^^ Liitf Ali Beg^ was committed to the custody 
of Jehan Khan,J then in the 'temporary command of Chittapet, with 
orders to inflet on him a corporal punishment prescribed, and after 
exhibiting the marks to (!crtain witnesses named„^to tijansmit their 
attestation* of the* infliction of the sentence : the united wealth of 
these two most improvident Mohammedsfcn officers could not furnish a 
bribe fdt" the bramin witnesses named. Jehan Khan approached the 
prison of his friend, threw himself at his fee^i, and declared that he 
would rather die than obey the order. Luft Ali Beg, a mail of wit 
aijd resource, devised a better alternative : procure, said he, some 
milk-hedge, § shut tfce door, draw the proper number of lines across 
my back, I shall hollow lepst dramatically, and to-morrowi.;with only 
a little smariiing'pain, my back will be Cn*a state to exhibit to your 
witnesses. The separate personal narr^ibn of the two individuals 

" ' ” V> ** ^ ' - 

4 '* Intertsepted letter from a French officer, confirmed by the oral inform- 
ation oMhe Mylore^^s. ^ 

• • . t The person mecitioi^ied in fne Preface, 

i The person mentioned in t ha Preface. 

§ Euphorbia Tiraculli^ th#milW ^^iiice of which, is acoustic familiarly 
emplo^fed by the palaneuin beareri!?nn raising oUaters, as^a remedy for local 
pains. 
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who have been named is the sole authority on which I ^houki have 
ventured to relate an incident so little acceding with ordinary 
credibility. ’ • 

The usual necessity of allotting the greater portion jof the small 
but efiidtent aorps of English cavalry for the protection of* the 
baggi^e, deprived Sir Eyre Ooote of the opportunity presented Uy ^ 
the discomfiture of Lally’s corps, t>f securing a long traimof r^reat- * 
ing artillery ; ai^ lAie want of dep&ts, or of mxy means of command- 
^ing food for a few weeks, left him the usual mdHification of being 
unable by a series of active epetutions to profit by bis sjiccess. The 
. Idfes of Europeans and ifat^es, ificludiiig the wounded, amounted on 
this day to :^^o more than seventy-four, among vrhmm wpre seventeen 
who died of fatigue; chiefly of the 78th regiment. The example of 
this corps, which joined the army on the of April^ furnished a 
memorable proof of the in^pediency of appointing for field service 
European troops not habituated to the nor instructed in the 

arrangements for subsistence peculiar to the country. no 

other casualties from tfte enemy than the fe^ wliich luui occurred on 
this day, its effective sis'ength fbund at tbs expiration of tliirty- 
eight'days to* be exactly one-tltird of its iijnount at the commence- 
ment of that peribd.* * ^ 

In closing our narrative of the^last general action tin which 
either of these eminent^ commanders v^reedestined to engage, it may 
be proper to observe with refearenc^^ 4(^ tlu3®general character of the 
tactics of Sir Eyre Coote that one of th^ obstructions to active 
operatien which has so often been describe^, as afising from atten- 
tion to the baggage, may Rppefy to those who have not experienced , 
an iSdian campaign, to involve the onpr^rium tof a too curious 
attention to the copifort , perhaps *1116 luxury /f the t^roops ; terms 
which ceiiiainly had no appropriate existence in these campaigns. 
These •impediawjeri'^u, (the sigj^caut Roman term) consist chiefly ofl 
three aiiicles ; Intlitary stores, c^p equTpage, and provisions ; •thej 
first requires no comment; but a short observation on each 4)f the’ 
^ther two may tend to render more intelligible the degree in which 
these impediments are necessary. Such observations as tfie author 
has had an opportunity of making, inoline him Co the opiniq|i, that 
a more* expensive, but nob therefore a more cumbrous camp equipage, 
than has ever yet been provided for the European soldier in In(Sa, 
would be equally promotive of efficiency, and ti^e economy ; and tie 
examjjle ^f the 78th, w|j|0 would unquesMonably have suffered less 
under better cover, maj’- terifi to illustrate tne groun*ds of this opinion. 
With regard to thd artiefe *qf juovisions, it is necessary to recollect, 
that tfie modern sj^tem of supply, T^feduceef to a science ia the com- 
missariat of European armies, has no application t^ aejountrjs whose* 
resources were unifoniily^ dest4^yed in every diroction*apf)roii^?hed 
by tlm English jstrniy 7 'i»hich was tllus ijecessarily dependent on the 
few dep6ts it poss^seej, and pfftnmly on 4iadras. A ship^provi- 
sioned for a vq^age, psc a caravan* prepariiig to*traveree the great 
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desert of Arabia, are the most appropriate emblems of the army of 
Sir Eyre Coote. Stored for the period calculated to elapse from 
quitting port, until its return to poistj it is scarcely a figure to afiirm, 
Uiat in its first march it was at sea, or more literally, in the desert ; 
with the additional feature of being incessantly ^-surroimded by 
^swarms of irregular horse, presenting individual incid6nts too rqpaark- 
able to be entirely excluded fromothe picture. To approach within 
speaking distance of the flanking parties, was kllovjp by the enemy 
from experience to be tsafe for an individual horseman''; as the* 
soldiers werj expressly prohibited from throwing away their fire : 
the conversation always asijuiped ‘ the ehajracter of contemptuohs 
abuse, of a mode of warfare, which they stigmatised as ^nraanly, by 
excluding the exercise pf individual prowess^ and skill ; and not 
unfrequently would terininate in ,a general challenge to single 
combat. « Tnere was in Sir Eyre Cooto’s Ipdy-guard, a young cavalry 
officer, distinguished for superior milimiy address ; on ordinary 
service, always t foremost, to the very verge of prudence, but never 
beyond it ; of physical strength, seldom eqifiilled ; on foot, a figure 
for sculptor ; when mounted—^ * * • 

“he grew luilo liis seat, 

And to suck wondrous doing brought Ifis Hbrse 
As he had been incor{)sed and demi-natured 
With the brave beast.’' 

In common with iJlip rest of tjic army,*this officer had smiled 
at the recital of these absurd challenges ; but while reconnoitring 
on the flank of 'the column of march, one of them was pej:s(mally 
, addressed to himself by' a horseman, who from dress and appearance, 
seemed to be of ^ome distinction. He accepted the invitatiofl; and 
the requisite preca^tiems wei’e mutually acceded to : they fought ; 
and he slew his antagonist. Sifter this incident,' the challenges were 
frequently addressed, not as formerly to the whole army, 1}ut to 
Dallas, whose name becanae speec^ly known to thenl : and whenever 
his duty admitted,’ and his favorite horse* Vas sufficiently fresh, the 
invitations w8re accepted, until the MjJ'sooreans became weary of 
repetition. With a single exception, the result was uniform. On 
that ojpie occasion,*the combatants, after several rounds, feeling a 
respect for each other, made a significant pause, mutually Saluted, 
and retired. As a fashion among tlie aspiring young officers, these 
ailventures were not* calculated for general adoption ; it was found, 
that in single combat, the ad&i'ess of a native horseman tdsMdom 
equalled by an European. ^ * 

♦ This singular animal, besid^ the common duty of carrying Ips rider, 
exercised, \fhen required, and sometimes spontaneously, all the aggressive 
torce wkh whieik he* was furnished by nature; and the Mysooreans, whose 
imaginations liad adaed to the evidqpce gf sigh!?, would make inquiry regard- 
ing the extraordinary phenomenon ijf a gigantic figure mounted on a furious 
black horse of enormous size aiM destn^etive powers ; jihe stature of the man 
jhst six feet, ai)d«that of thgflfiiorse foifrfeen hands three inches and a 
half. * ' 
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We return from this digressive*matter to the operations of the 
2nd June: — * • 

Sir Eyre Coote encamped •^t the close of day on the grouwi 
which he had prepared to occupy in the morning, and on the ensur- 
ing day, made demonstrations of besiegmg. the vflth the hope 

of adjjling the influence of his success to the other motives 6f t|fe 
killedar; but the mesence of a jioworful garrison, and tjie vicinity* 
of Hyder, renderedlEhe attempt even to communicate, too*danger(jus 
•to be h&zarded by an individual traitor ; and •as no message was 
received, and the vigilance gf the garrison precluded the hope of 
surprise, under present eiraumstanceg, the object was abandoned, and 
Sir Eyre Coote moved against the enemy on tbe 4th, in a south-v 
western direction : Hyder retreated as he advanced, anU he retumed| 
to Arnee. On the 6th, Hyder having meved to the eastward, Sir| 
Eyre Coote again pursued on that day, and on the 7th, ‘but without 
any other effect than tlig tantalizing vit^ of an easy retreat, and the 
capture of some stragglers. The army halted on t^p 8th, tp refresh 
the cattle and troopsf and Hyder, anxicflJS to obliterate in Some 
degree the impressioiw of so martyi* defeats, prepared in persop an^ 
ambusc^e which effectually succeeded. Some Camels and elephahfs7; 
insufficie^ntly guarded, were made to pass Within a short distance of 
the grand guards and the officer commanding, with more zeaf than 
prudence, attempted to carry them ^fl*, sending a^messaje to the 
field officer of the day,*Lieutcnant Colonef J[pmes Stuart, of the 78th, 
to inform him of the cinjumst^nce : that bjdcer instantly mounted, , 
proceeded at speed to stop tfie imprudence of the young officer, and 
approafflied in time to see the guard charg€*l on aU sides by clouds 
of cavalry, within the skirts t)f which howas himself enveloped : • 
seeing that all was lost, lie trusted jbo tlw gbpdy s^ of his home, and 
singly escaped, by deaping a ravine, over whicn none of the enemy • 
could follow him. The loss of the English was 166 men, 54 horses, 
and two guns :#Hydeus abaflt 60 horsespand as many men, but the 
achievement was deemed Tif suffident importance, to justify a salute, 
,on his return te camp, as a demonstration of victory, ’feir Eyre 
Coote mounted on the first alarm, and at the head of hia •cavalry, 
proceeded as quickly as possible to the spot, but drived only in time 
to direct the iritermeftt of the mangled*remains of his troops, having 
the melancholy consolation to observe, that the artillerymen had 
fallen at the muzzles’ of their guns, and the^ infantry in their un- 
broken r^ks. The influence of t^ie«climate, and of fatigue, havlfig 
increased the number of {European sick^o an alarming degree, he 
moved by Wandiwfush, whore the never-failing energies of its com- 
comandant, enabled him to r^^main four days, to* refresh, and after- 
wards returned to the vicinity of Madras. 

The distresses of the garrffeon of Vellore ha® again .assumed « 
serious aspect, and the cpmmancfantaliad named the 1st of July the 
latest period, to which tlye^ plaea could*lie ipaintained. During the 
operations whieh havd just beei^^escribed,* Sir Eyre Coote hac 
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apprised the Government of* the impossibility of affording any 
succour from the army, sftid Lord Macartney devised a mode of relief, 
■vphich was calculated to succeed ofrom its extreme improbability. 
While Hyder's attention was closely occupied by the movements 
subsecjuent \o the action of the 2nd of June, one hutidred®iiTegular 
sepoys under the command of an ensign,* escorting five hundred 
‘bullocks, twenty-four carts, and tuVo thousand cooliesf loaded with 
pi^ovisionss moved on the 6th of June to the skirts of the hills, a 
detachment of one thousand five hundred Poligars there joined them, 
and by forced marches the whole was deposited in Vellore before the 
movement was suspected by.H^del*. Bift the feeble escort of tills 
most opportune relief was intercepted in its return, aijd compelled 
to surrender at discretioiv • 

The importance already described of acquiring the fort of 
Negapat»m,‘ as a dep6t for the future, operations of the French, 
induced Admiral Suffrein *to avail himsoif of the earliest possible 
opportunity for attempting that enterprise; and Admiral Sir E. 
Hughes on the first intfelligence of his bein^ anchored in that vici- 
nity. sailed from Madras to preVdnt Its execution. The number of 
ships engaged in the ngpral action v/hick ensued weivj on each side 
precisely equAl, with a small superiority in faTOr bf the English in 
the numj>er of guns,J but like all the encounters*^ which occurred 
between these ,distinguis^ied,* officers, it terminated without a cap- 
ture, but not without resmt£b;*for the French were in consequence, 
avowedly compelled to £bl3andon§ the design of attempting Negapa- 
tam, which the *Govemment oi Madras, with a more than doqjbtful 
policy, ordered to be destroyed in the following January, during 
the absence of Sij Eyre ♦Joote, and Without his sanction. The^next 
object of Admiral Hughes,* was, the re- victualling of Trincomallee, 
but in this purpose ne was anticipated by the activity of Monsieur 
Suffrein, who after‘receiving at an appointed rendezvous off Seylon, 
a reinforcement of two shtps of the Ime, a frigatq. and eight trans- 
ports full of troops, aware of the ^probability of the eany arrival of 
the English fteet, suddenly appeared before Trinijqingllee, landed< 
|two thousand four hundred men, and pushed the siege with such 
ji vigour as to induca»the comijiandant to surrender at a much earlier 
i;period than had been anticipated by Sir Eyre Coote. Suftrein had 
scarcely occupied the forts with ,the garrison intended for their 
defence, when a signa^l was made announcing the appearance of the 
hSstile fleet. The Engli|h v^re prevented from descr 3 |ing» J;heir 
opponents, by the back gi'ound of the laud* intercepting the Tight of 
the horizon, whijp through the same light their own ships formed 

s ^ :: ..ffi 

p • • ♦ Bum. 

t Men .who malite it a trade to carrjJ'loads on their heads, or to perform 
ordinary labor. 

X French ships 11 ^ 706 guns. 

Engliitti ditto ^ 11*^ • *i^32 ditto. 

§ Histoiredelad%raiere^guerre.‘ 
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opaque objects distmctly visible to ^he French;* they jaecordiugly 
stood on with easy sail during the night, and^n the morning had 
the mortification to see the Fremth qplors flying’ on shore as well 
in the anchorage. During the interval since the last ^combat, the 
French f«rce h^ been augmented to fifteen ships of the line, .\^ile 
the English was no more than twelve ; an action notwithstandiug 
ensued, 'which terminated as befdre, without capture, and tlie*fleets 
respectively retyrnfcd to C^ddalore and to Madras ; the •French io 
deposit at the former place the military -stores, rfhd troops received 
in the transports, and the Engfish to concert measures^preparatory 
td their departure to refit ftt BoAbay. ^ But it is worthy of particu- 
lar remark, ^at the port of Trincomalleej considered ^d contested 
by both nations as -the key of all their naval and military oper- 
ations in the bay of Bengal and the coast df Coromandel, was found 
to be so utterly destitute gf every resource, that Admiral •Suffrein 
was under the necessity of seeking ifi Acheen, in the island of 
Sumatra, in the port of an uncivilized clnef,- those«aids dtiringithe 
monsoon, which a conc^est of reputed importance achieved for that 
special purpose was formd unfit td Supply. Whether in additioti to 
these •well known defects, •Moiflsieur Sufirgin may have been influ- 
enced in his choice of Acheen, by having previously made jt the 
rendezvous of the Pourvoyeuse frigate Men with teak\^od from 
Pegue, and a store-ship from the Isld^of JFrance which joined him 
there, the French aiiAior does^ not enable* ui^ to determine. The 
Annual Register of that yeay has fallen into the error (apparently 
deriv^ed from the public records) of supposing Monsieur Suffrein to 
have wintered at Trincomalleo, but the v^ry accurate author oi 
HisWire de la derniere gue'iTe* who appeaiS from internal evidence 
to have been a naval officer serving uhdei>th/t admiral, not only 
places the fact be/oiid doubt, but erfkbles us to, state the singular 
coinciokence of Monsieur Suffrein having sailed from Cuddalore in 
fair weathe^on-the 15th of tifctol^r, the Shme day that the English 
fleet was driven in the utmost d^ger from the rbads at*Madyas by 
^ hurricane, wlflch, as usual, soon changing its direction, strewed 
the shore for several miles with the wreck or country shipsff Itnd the 
dead bodies of their ^ariners ; a loss f^i© more irtfficting from theii 
containing a store of grain intended to avert the impending famine. 

The hope of each army had ipv several months been incessantly 
and anxiously fixed on the consequences of each successive nay^ 
comb,aA, yid the inde ci rion of each fesri|^ n ecessarily extended its 

♦ I am not acquainted any terms in ordinary use, to*de8cribe these 
phenomena so familial* to every person who has made sPvoyage. A seaman 
would aay, that the French fleet* was not visiblh, because it wgs un^ tht 
land. If Humboldt’s terms were in familiar use, they w#uld sufllcieiith 
expressive. He distinguishe| betwaen distant objects siSn in ^ppsiTive anc 
in a negative manner. In the first case, the light is r^ected from the object ; 
in the second, the object intercepts the nght^ According to this ffistinctioii 
the English fleet was* seen hy«the Tre^^h in aaiegative manner :«and k 
conformity to Humboldt Vdoctrine and^^ervations, a much nearer approacl 
was necessary before theaFrench fleet could be seflh in a positive manner. 
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influence to the military operations. The views of Hyder were 
chiefly directed his distant detachments on the western 
Ifills of the peninsula and in M&ktbar, and to some inefiicient 
operations \n Tanjore, which were defeated with very inferior 
meSn^ by the distinguished energy and perseveraftice ^ Colonel 
Nixon. Positive orders, as well as insufficient strength, k^t the 
Fren(!h on* the defensive, and Sir Eyre Coote, estimating the united 
force opposed to him iti Coromandel at ^higher fiu^ibers than their 
actual amount, gaVe to his movements a more cautious and defen- ** 
sive character than he might possibly have adopted, had his intelli- 
gence been more correct. Aftosc, Howev^, depositing in Vellore, In 
the month of Aug^ist, a sufficiency of provisions to last fUntil the 1st 
of March 1783 ; and accomplishing that object without the slightest 
molestation^ from the enfimy, he was indpced, from this and other 
circumstances, to avail himself of the infcerv^al between the two last 
naval actions, and the abseflce of both fleets from the coast, to con- 
cert^, the means of attempting the re-capture of Cuddalore, if on 
approacliing ttiat place^lie should find the ^aspect of affairs and of 
the « opposing force to be ffivoraSbte tb the enterpiise. The absence 
of the fleets afforded th® advant^e of embarking •'at Madjras on 
transports escorted by a frigate left for that '’special purpose, the 
requisite^ military stores and battering train ; but the precarious 
nature of naval co-opera^iort was never more manifest than on 
|this occasion. On ’arriying/^n the high ‘ground above Pondi- 
Icherry, he was astonished to find tjiat the ships expected to be 
|there waiting bis arrival, were still invisible.- The insufifcient 
©tore of provisions with the army, rendered him depen(ient on 
! their arrival, an^l .ultiiiately compiled him to return to Madras 
without an ^‘effort, V^aving* first, however ascertained that Trinco- 
mallee had fallen^; that Adftiiral Sir E. Hughes had returned to 
Madras after the action of the 3d of September, and tiaat all 
hope of attacking Cuddalore must for the •present b(j suspended. 
This mortification* was farther aggravated* on the return of Sir Eyre 
Coote to Madras, by learning that the? transports had arrived at 
Pondicherry on the day succeeding the departure of the army, a 
disappointment eventually fortunate in its consequences, as from 
the unexpected return of the French fleet to Cuddalore, the English 
expedition, if more successful in i<^? early combinations, must have 
terminated in failure* and considerable loss. 

The ships of the IJjlglist fleet had jkept the sea (ferilig the 
monsoon of 1781* and from the injuries%ustained through the want 
of periodical repair, and from four subseqiient general actions, were 
in so defective at state* as td render their r&tment at Bombay 
'indispetisible tn ^e opinion of their Commander-in-Ghief. Lord 
Macartney,*ju«tly apprehensive tfor ^ven the safety of Madras, if the 
hostile fleet should winter %t Tftncomallee, «and be thus on the spot, 
not OF.ly to co-operjbte? with j^e* expected^ army under Monsieur 
Bussy; but to intferceQji the ^ supplied of grain fro&i Bengal, which 
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consitituted the sole hope of averting the miseries of famine at 
Madras, solicited the Aamiial, in several succ^sive conferences, to 
risk the English fleet, for the pwi 5 >ose of covering a decisive attempt 
to reduce Cuddaloi*e, and thus decide the war before the atTival of 
Monsieu» Bus»y : and his Lordship ineffectually, and somevvJiat 
indecorously, continued to press this measure, ana to animadvert o*n 
the refusal, after the Admiral ha^ more than once ^clared hi^ prfi- « 
fessional conviction of the absolute necessity ^f repairing tp BomoOT. 
•Sir Edw&rd Hu^ies accordingly sailed, as hane seen, for Bombay 
on tlie loth of October; aljout twelve days after his departure, a . 
refSpectable and long OKpacte^^tar^m^^^^^ under Sir 

R. Bickerto^ anchored in the roads : tlne.ships, of coursef proceeded | 
to form a junction with their# Coinmander-in-Cbief* at Bombay, 
after having landed at Madras the troopj^in tended to reinforce the 
army at that presidency.* • 

During this camp^gn* some advances to negotiation* through 
Colonel Brathwaite a prisoner in Hyder’s camp, were no ojiherwise 
remarkable than in aifeuming as the grimnds of £he present wai’, 
the fraud practised by Mohammad* Ali# on the state* ox Mysoor, in 
1752, •without noticing thv tregity of 1769, which terminated all 
preceding difierences : these advances wer^ followed by the mission 
of an envoy to the English camp, charged with no definite^ pro- 
posals, and instructed merely to feeUthe dispositions antP probable 
demands of that nation upon Hyder,^iif t^ie ovent^of his finding it 
expedient to abandon his Frent;h allies : cCnd the dissensions amopg 
the English authorities were in no case more promipient, than in Sir 
Eyre* Cootes declining to satisfy the official enquiries of Lord 
Macartney with regard to the imture of thefe communications. • 

The praise of friends and enemies? e^l-qrfj^d by •the eminent 
talents and unrivalled energy of Monsieur Sutfrein, was tarnished * 
in.the^)ourse of these operations, by an occun’ence which must leave 
an iiidelible^stahi^on the meitun-y of that* distinguished officer. ^He 
had proposed to tlie English G(?vernment, through Monsieur *Du 
Chemin, commalidant of ttie troops, a cartel for tke exchange of 
prisoners ; the dissensions of the time held Lord MiicartiMjy to the , 
etiquette of referring the proposition, to the Commander-in-Chief, 
then absent with the army ; and Sir Eyre Coote, on receiving the 
pference, expressed his ready concurrence ; desiring however ^to 
include in the exchange, the English prisoners in the custody* of 
Hydci^ aa a membor of the allied •hosijle force, to which he v^is 
actually opposed ; whiclt oonditions seen! to have be^n roj'ected by 
Monsieur Suffrein.* HoiAilb operations rendere(l the communica- 
tions extremely precarious, and those relating to the su^'ect of the . 
exchange could not have been conducted througli tl|p medmni of % 
flag of truce, as the firsts lettej of^ Monsieur D# Cheipm %o Lord 
Macartney, on that subject, appears never to have reached its 
destination, aiid othiers m^y hswie ^arAi a similar fate. However 
this may be, it Ife ceitain that Moi^ur Suffrdn# shoidly betoro his 
VOL. II. • 
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departure from Cuddalore, on the 1st of August, caused his English 
prisoners to be delivered to Hyder,* by whom they were marched, 
ahained two and two together, fro* Mysoor : that Monsieur Mottfe, 
t/he intendant, and several respectable officers and inhabitants of 
Ppndicherr^^, distinctly announced to Monsieur Suffiein, and 
ejgtrnestly deprecated, the inhuman treatment to which these un- 
happy prisoners were destined ; rand that this Admiral defended 
tlje measuae on the ground of his having declared to the English 
Admiral, “ that if ' no exchange took place he should be o\>liged to’ 
keep his prisoners in one of Hyder^St, forts,** or in language more 
correctly describing the sta^te r.of ‘the fact,"* that he would transler 
them to the custody of that ally, whose prisoners hp refused to 
include in the exchange : but it us on far other grounds, than a 
questionable construction of the customa*ry laws of war, among 
civilized,, nations, or the imputation o^politcial error, or even the 
reciprocal accusation of diplomatic subterfuge, that the whole 
civilized world, must unite in its abhorrence, of delivering to the 
custody of a barbarian,* notorious for his contempt of those laws, 
prisoners of war entitled to*’ honourable treatment from an honour- 
able enemy. nr 

The daily declining health of Sir Eyre Coote, had compelled liini, 
before his return from the southward, to commit the command of 
the army to tlip next in,.. seniority of His Majesty’s, as well as the 
Company’s troops, Majc?r-Geucral Stuarti* ; find in compliance with 
medical advice, he embarked for thp benefit of the sea air, and 
proceeded to Bengal. The hostile fleets wintered in the ports already 
noticed ; the English army cantoned for the rains, in the neighbour- 
‘ hood of Madras,^ the SVench in Cdddalore and its vicinity,^ and 
Hyder selected for^tbe' sahie purpose, an elevated ground on the 
left bank of the river Poni, about sixteen miles to the northward 
of Arcot. ‘ «> 

f* They were landed at Cuddalore on the 30th Jufie, and commenced 
their march as prisoners on the 12th August. * 

t The salue officer who had lost a leg iU the battle of PoUiloor. 
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• 

^Affairs of Maldbdr^^isince ihe^ defeat and destruction q^the besieging armf at 
Tellicherry — Reduction of Calicut^ Arrival of Colonel Mumhersione^lands aiid 
^assumes the command — d^eats^Nyder's corps under Muckdoom%Ali — Plan for 
the attack of Palgautcherry-^joss of his stores Moves to Paniani — Mysooreans 
rally^iSecoyd defeat — Colonel Humberstone moves for butter cover to Calicut 
his meojfures contrary, to the views of the OovernmefU of Bombay — and of Sir 
Byre Coote — The latter^ however^ disappointed^ precis Colonel Humberstone to 
remain under the orders of Bombay — and recommends a concentrated effort — 
Before the communication />f these views^was ^ain in motion against Palghaut — 
Mxtreme peril of the attempt — Driven bacJi^a Paniani with precipitation^ by 
Tippoo and Lolly — Arrival of Colonel Macleod — Circumstances ivif.ich led to 
this attack — Colonel Madleod strengthens his positien at Paniani — Tippoo dftacks 
it — is repulsed — retires to await the omvat ^ his heavy gdns — disappears in 
consequence of the deatn of Hyder — Bitereski'ng circumstances attending that 
event — Concealment of his death-^llis army vgarches towards the point of 
Tippoo' s%Lpproach — Tippoo' s first meamres — for Malabar — TVIew Governor of 
Seringapatam — arrives in camp — Succession acknowledged — Resources tb which 
he succeeded — French connexion — Tippoo obliged to depart to the%oest^ before 
the arrival of Bussy •^Dissensions in Madhasf consequent t>n Hyder' s death — 
Animadversions of Mr, HoLstings— ^Madras nrmy tit length takes the field — Lord 
Macartney assumes the direction^f military measures — their charewter — General 
Siigirt's conduct’—Demolition of Carangooly anti Wandiimsh-^^ Offers battle to 
the French and Mysooreans — Re-victuals Vellore — Change of opinion consequent 
onfUie departure of Tippoo — Sqffrt^n's early apjwarance in the upper part of the, 
Bay Bengal^ 1783 — rendezvous with Bussy T^incomalcu — lands him and his 

troops at Cuddalore — his grievous disappointment at tie departkire of Tippoo — 
FJnglish march for tHe siege of Cuddalore-^-^'Sir Eyre Coote embarks at Bengal — 
chasui — agitation’'^and death — Review of his military character. 

The operat^ons*ij^ CoiwmandiSl, during ilm year 1782, deeply import- 
ant in their aspect, but*incons(^^uent in their • effects,* have been 
• described without much reference to contemporai^ events in Malabar, 
in order that we may resume, with greater perspicuity, thck narrative 
of occurrences on that coast, subsequept to the relief of Tellicherry, 
and the destruction of the Mysoorean army under Sirdar Khan, in 
January 1782. ^ ^ 

That event had been followed by the early reduction of Calicut,^ 
and Jby tte arrival at that place freftn IJpmbay of a portion ^ flier 
armament originally plibctd under the <Mers of* General Medows,; 
consisting of about a tltotlsand men under Coijpnel Humberstone, 
who states the foree to be now “ so scattered and dispersed, that it 
is hardly possible it can ever be assembled, and sg diminished ki 
numbers, from disorders# incident to a long vo^ge ; thjat were it 
assembled, it would no^ witho&t r^nforcement, be equal to the plan 
proposed fo^ it which |Lppeav» to ha^e l^en a conjunct operation 
with Sir Edwilrd Hugfhes’s squadrSh, against* tUe Dutch possessions 
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in Ceylon. ,The naval and military officers comman(lin|T this portion 
of the armament, *tiaving received the communication from Mr. 
Sullivan which has been describefl/ and deeming the attempt to 
3feach the opposite coast, while the French were understood to have 
the "superiority at sea. as a precarious undertaking, cteternifned that 
^ the troops sboul<l.be landed at Calicut, in aid of the proposed diver- 
sion, diifl i?hat the ships should re^irn to Bombay, in furtherance of 
thiO same design. Cohtnel llumberstone,, as sentorrofficer, assumed 
^also- the command ^)f the troops which had hitherto served under 
Major Abington, and being joined Isy a body of Nairs, anxious to 
emerge froni a long and crii^l Si^ibjdgatiorP, lie moved about twenty 
miles to the southward, and close to Tricalore, came in (*ontact with 
Hyders detachment under Muck doom Ali, already adverted to.* 
^liat officei*, confident ili superior nttml^^rs, estimated at seven 
thousand, waited the result of an action, \n a, strong but most injudi- 
cious ])()sition, with a deep aftd difficult rivo» in the rear of his right : 
front this positicn lie was dislodged, and the retreat by the left being 
jiitemipted byir a judicious movement of the English troops, a large 
])ortion of the Mysoorean right driven into the river, with a loss 
in killed alone, estimated, by Colonel* Humberstone, at between' three 
and fqur hundred men ; and among that numfbei', Mucf&oom Ali, 
their compriander : 200 prisoners, and 150 horses were secured ; and 
tile total loss, in skilled, wo^nd^d, and prisoners, may thus bo estimat- 
ed at from 1,500 t6 2,OpO 4ven, ^^lilo that of the English was 
inconsiderable. , 

Colonel Humberstpne followed the route of the fugitives far 
^ as Andicota, but finding* pursuit unavailing, he resumed his plan of 
' proceeding to tlip attack of Palgaufcherry, by the river Palliani, 
which passiilg near Yo that '‘fort, •discharges itself into the sea at a 
town of the same name with the river, distant ' about sixty miles 
and is navigable for boats to distances fluctuating with the treason, 
but^aometimes for thirty iniles. ^WTiile moving sputh\^ard for that 
purpose, and waititig the arrival of the boats which conveyed his 
stores, a violeitt gale of wind, attended with five days' incessant ram,, 
dispemefl'the boats, spoiled the provisions, and damaged the ammu- 
nition; and the soldiers from, exposure to the ^pclemency of the sea- 
son becoming sickly, he was induced, as soon as the violence ’of the 
we^ither would allow, to march hi^ troops to the towns of Tanoor 
a^d Paniani. During these events, the Mysooreans rallied at 
a place situated, abdut half way from the coast to, Pal- 
gautclierry, wben*ce detachments of cavalry were advanced for the 
‘usual purposes of a^nnoyance. Colonel HuVnberstone, being himself 
seriously i^jdisposed, directed Major Campbell in an interval of fair 
Veather^ to advance towards the enemy, who again waited the 
attack in an*injudfbious position^ an(} were^dfifeated with the loss of 
two guns. Experience of the^ nature of the season already commenc- 
ed, coiepelled Colonel cJJumb ^t«fte to .seek for beftet coyer to 

Vgl. i, p. l^Q. 
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shelter his troop during the monsoon,* and he availed himself of the* 
first favorable interval to retom to Calicut, after a shoix course ofl 
operations, highly creditable to hSi energies as an executive military! 
officer, but founded on views neither* sufficiently matured nOr com- ^ 
bined by tiie Gcwernments who were to supply the meaifb necessary 
to the execution of the service, and finally undertaken at an irhpro- 
per seasdn. I * • 

In contemplfiting the policy of such dwersions, the* Goven^- 
?nent of feombay were wiseJy of opinion, . ikat tio middle course 
was expedient between measures purely defensive on that coast, 
and an armament capable not o:|^ly of * penetrating into the 
interior, but ^maintaining its communfcations. previously to the 
depariure of Colonol Humberstone from, Bombay, the Govern| 
ment had distinctly objected to a project ■w’hich he had suggested 
for employing the troops vjnder his command in the rfeduption of 
Mangalore or Cochin, and urged his poceeding to Madras where 
the reinforcement was expected. The operations wl^ich hayc been 
described are therefore to be viewed as resulting from.a coincideSjce 
of circumstances, and n«)t the of digested measures, for^ we 

shall hereafter have occasicn to» see that the Combinations which 
might have rendclcd* them safe and efficienl were nevbr pi'actically 
adopted. On receiving intelligence however of his landing at Cffiicut 
and sending back the ships, although %th^ Govemmpnt of*Bombay 
state this determinatioif to have “ disconcerted their measures,” they 
nevertheless resolved “ to take Jbhe proper mejpis to assist him after- 
ward^ however expressing their regret that while .General Coote is 
in want*of every European we can collect, as* appears by the Madras 
lettert’eceived on the 13th ullinfo, the force %nder Colonel Humber- 
stone should be shut up at Calicut jn the uCmosif aistross for many 
necessary articles ; in no situation tcf render any service to the 
public ^and out of the reach of support or supply from hence at this 
season of the year^” . *• • 

Sjr Eyre Coote, however*, judiciously convertfng his own dissip- 
pointment with regard to Hiis reinforcement, into the means of 
effecting a sepure diversion, placed Colonel Humberstone ulffier thot 
orders of the Governm^ent of Bombay, recommending to them such af 
concentrated and powerful attack on Hyder's western possessions, asl 
should hkve the effect of compelliag him to return for their defence J 
and thus leave his French allies in Coromandel to their own separa^ 
resouncis. • Before, howev^er, these meifeureTi could he matured, or the^ 
season could admit of ceffiveying to Colonel Humberstone tho 
reqi^ite orders for his giiicfance, that officer wa&again in motion 
for the prosecution df his origihal design. The riyer Panig^ni afford- 
ed conveyance for his stores, as far as the post of Tirtalla, 3^ milesP 
inland, and h6 soon aftervfards cjbtained possessiofi of Bamgerry, a 
place of some capability five miles fafthe^ up the river. Fortunately 
the extreme peril of the ^expeditihfi ^as here *tem]:>ered by thc^conse- 
queiices of local ^inexijorience,^ and^pparen^ ‘inadequate means of 
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commumcD^on with the natives ; he describes himself to be “ ignor- 
ant of the road and situation of the country, and could place little 
dependence on the information of the Nairs/' natives of that part of 
^the country, and deeply interested in his success : he consequently 
deterxninea to leave under the protection of a battalion oif sepoys at 
Ram^erry, the whole of his battering train and heavy equipments, 
and •marched with six six-pounders, two one-pounders, •and the 
m^mainder of his force* “ to reconnoitre the country and fortress of 
fPalgauteherry, before he should undertake to attack it.” TBe remain^; 
of the Mysoorean troops appeared to . piake a stand in a position not 
far from the place, but suffer^ i^remselves to be easily dislodged, 
and retreated inta the fort. ""The Colonel proceeded under cover of 
his troops, to reconnoitre the soutkern and western works ; he moved 
on the ensuing day to th^ northward of the fort, and after finding 
by a complete examination, that it was ‘' everywhere much stronger 
tnan he had reason to apprehend,” he returned to his first ground to 
the westward pf the place, but in this movement, a judicious and 
fwell-timed sortie produOfed the loss of nearly the whole of his pro- 
visions, and the discomfiture of uh hk Nairs>i who seem to have gone 
off in a panic, in co*nse(^uence of being attacked in a morass during a 
thick fog. On the ensuing day he fdl back to a4ittle place named 
Mangari^ota, eight miles distant, where he had left some provisions. 
An attack in fqrce upon Us jear repelled with judgment and spirit, 
was of less importance, than the distress sustained by rains, which 
fell from the 2l8t to thq ^24}th, with ‘as great violence, as during any 
period of the mensoon, and rendered, impassable, for several hours, a 
rivulet in his rear. It appears by letters, not officially recorHeS, that 
on the 10th November iie received At Mangaricota, orders from-Bom- 
bay to return to th\? cQ^t;*'he cpmmencedhis march for that purpose 
on the 12th. On the l^th, be was at Ramgerry; about half-way from 
Palghaut to the coast. A chasm occurs in the materials which the* 
public records afibrd from the SOtlf^of Octobe^j lUl the 19th of 
November, when •Cojonel, Majclecfti, who Jiad been sent Sir Eyre 
Coote to assume. the command, landed«.at Paniani. “ On the 20% 
Colonel JIumberstone,f with his whole force came in, having made a , 
rapid retreat before Tippoo and Lally, who followed him by forced 
marches with a very superior force the last mai’ch being from 
TJrtalla, 30 miles. The public despatches are silent with regard to 
his numbers, and Jhe fate of the battering train ; but the circum- 
stances which led to this^attaek are better ascertained. ^ ^ 

After tjie defeat of •‘Muckdoom Ak., Hyder had made all the 
requisite arrangepients for endeavouring repair that misfortune as 
soon as the season should permit Tippoo’s usual command, in^llud- 
ing th^ corps^f Honsieur Lally, had been reinfored and improved, 
and towar4<^ of the rams in Malabar, affected to be meditat- 

ing some blow in the neighbotxrho6d of T^ichinopoly, in order that 

• * The interm^Ate dates derived frccn uflolHciaK letters, 
t Letter frcsui C^|onel MacLeod, 2pth November. 
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when the state of the season and of* the roads should be reported 
favorable, and above all, when Colonel Humbeifttone snould have 
advanced a sufficient distance* fWMcg the coast, Tippoo might bb 
enabled, by a few forced marches to come unexpectedly upon him» 
The receipt of orders from Bombay for his return to the coast^ dbn- 
sidered by himself as a public mismrtune, may be deemed the efficient 
cause of the prej^rvation of the tAops under his command. Tippooj 
commencjgd nis forbed ma:ifch from the vicinity of Caroor, in tb^ 
^confidence of finding Colonel Humberstone -at Mdh|;aricota, advanc- 
ing his stores for the siege of falghaut. Tippoo arrived the latter 
place on the 16th,* when 4iis enemy receded to Ramgerryiit 
was not however until the 18th, at night, that he hftd*any intelligence 
which satisfied him of the necessity of retreat at four o'clock on the 
ensuing morning ; but fr 9 m an official neglbct to send the order to a 
picquet of one hundred ^nd^fty men, stationed at the extraordinary 
distance of three miles, five hours werS lost ; incessantly harassed 
and cannonaded throughout the day, he attempted, without success, 
to pursue his route on the right bank of tkfe nver, which was •not 
fordable, but found himself stojfped by impenetrable swamps. tThe 
early part of the night was pass^ in anxiot^p search for a practicable 
ford, and at length one was found so deep as to take ordinary men to 
the chin; yet by clinging together in silence, the tall assistingj^he short, 
the whole got across without the loss Vf % man. Tippoo, supposing 
the river to be everywhere ipipassg-ble, , employed the night in 
making dispositions for destrpying his enemy in the snare in which 
he supposed him to be entrapped ; but by daylight on the 20th thei 
detachment had performed the largest portion of the march, and was 
oniy^vertaken within two miles of P.a, 3 Qiiani^ Tly bope of intercept- 
ing him was thus frustrated by an un^xcepted^ event? but Tippoo 
determined to persevere in the attack. ♦ 

Colonel Macleod, on examining his position at Paniani, began 
to strengthen ib by some field* works, and*on the 25th attempted to 
surprise Tippoo's camp by night, an enterprise from which he desist- 
ed, on forcing a picquet, and discovering regular milftary arrange- 
ments and a strong position. On the morning of the 21)ttl5 before^ 
day, the field works being still unfinished, Tippoo attempted thet 
strong, Aut weakly occupied position of Colonel Macleod, by a well-5 
designed attack in four columns, one of them headed by Lallj's; 
corps ; but such was the vigilance, disciplincf and energy of tljp> 
Eng%k tnoops^ that the more advance piiiquets were merely driven 
in on the outposts, not ofie^f which was Actually forced, support to 
the most vulnerable havih^ been skilfully provicfed, and Monsieur 
Lally^s corps having fortunately been meff by ijjie strongest, each 
column, before it could penetrate farther, was imj^tucusly ^barged* 
with the bayonet. TheterrorjJ inddent to opwations -by night 
divided, the columns, bu^the English tadic was uniform. A single 

* The date*^ a^e gfven on*thc aumortty mentioned in the preceding page, 
and do not exactly correspbnd witjj those of MemqigjS ofihj War in Aaia. 
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company of Europeans did not* hesitate to diarge with the bayonet a 
column of whatever weight, without knowing or calculating num- 
bers. Monsieur Lilly’s dispositions were excellent if the quality 
,of the troops had been equal, a pretension which could only be 
clamed by^a portion of one column out of the four, «tnd the attempt 
Rinded in total discomfiture and confusion, the Mysooreans leaving 
on the field two hundred men kilfed, and carrying qff about a thou- 
smid wounded : the loss of the English was feity-one Europeans, 
and forty-seven sdpoys killed and wounded, including eigfit officers! 

Sir Edward Hughes proceeding with his squadron from Madras 
to Bomhay, canie in sight of the p!^e on the ensuing day ; and ‘'on 
ijlearning tlie circmnstances in which the troops were placed, offered 
[to Colonel Macleod the . alternative of receiving them on board, or 
ireinforcing him with 4^ Europeans. He adopted the latter, from 
considering that while Tippoo should remain in his front, the ^mall 
body under his command •feould not be Vetter employed, than in 
occupying the attention of so large a portion of the enemy’s army ; 
an(l that while at Panilihi, he was equally j^repared as at any other 

i )arf. of the coast, to embaric aifti* join the concentrated force which 
le knew to be preparing at Bombay^ The return furnished by 
Colonel Macleod, to the Commander-in-Chief at Madras, of his total 
number, ^after receiving from Sir Edward Hughes "the reinforcement 
of 450 men, Eui'op/paijl^ 800, English sepoys 1,000, Travan- 
corcan troops 1,200, •showing jbhat the numbefr of Europeans engaged 
in the late encounter w^re fewer than, 400 men ; and as he had been 
accompanied in landing by 40 men, the number with which Cplonel 
Humbcrstone returneiUo Paniani could not have exceeded 500 men, 
out of the thoi^sand wCth which Be had landed in the pre^^jding 
February. • \ * 

Tippoo, after this ineffkitual attempt, retired to a farther > dis- 
tance, to wait tlie arrival of his heavy equipments, in 08 !*der to 
res^ume the attack on thcf position at* ‘Paniani : b^ut on^ the 12th of 
Becepaber, the swarm of light trd&ps, whfch had continued to watch 
the English position, was invisible ; and’^uccessive ‘reports confirmegl 
{the intcMigence, tliat the whole Mysoorean force was proceeding by 
{forced marches to tithe eastv^ard, whither our narrative must return. 

The health of Hyder during the course of this year, had begun 
pfsrceptibly to decline, and in th^p month of November, symptoms 
appeared of a disea^3 (unknown as far as I am informed in Eurojje) 
named by the Hindoos l^ij-pOra (or the royal sore or boij) ftpm its 
being, or supposed to be?, peculiai* to perfons of rank; and by the 
Mohammedans, Syrian or Kkervlisng, tb:e^crab,ffrom the imaginary 
resemblance to that anitnal, of the swelling behind the neck, or the 
' upper portioDftOf back, which is the first indication of this dis- 
order.^ The unfted efforts of Hihdoo, Mohammedan, and French 
— ! 

* A surgeon, in performing the operation of Opening one of these impos- 
tlmmea, many years a^eAvards, hpbapibed tb haye a semteh on one of his 
fingers, which was aecidontally touched by the viwis of the wound ; and the 
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physicians, made no impression on this fatal disease, and he expired 
on the 7th of December. It is deemed by tht Mohammedans a 
remarkable coincidence, that the* numerical letters, composing th% 
words Hyder Ali Khan Behauder, correspond with the year of his^ 
death (11#7, Hag.) and the epitaph on his mausoleum, i/t the 1^11 " 
Baug, pn the island of Seringapa^m, is founded on this coincidence*, 
as are all Mohammedan epitaphs, Ion some particular wo^ds, whose 
numerical power^ correspond with the date o& decease. » ^ 

^ The official situations of Poomea and.Kishen dlow, two bramins J 
of opposite sects, but corre^pnding principles, who directed thef 
.m&sures of State on this important ^occasioh, can scarcely be de-^^ 
scribed by ccyresponding English terms.* Hyder himself, being the 
head of every department, and signing the order for every disburse-^ 
ment, the business of the treasury and exchequer was conducted in; 
two dufters or departments, independent of each other, aild ipeant as 
a reciprocal check, but 'parallel and similar in their details, with 
little other difference, than that one was conducted iq the Mjjihratta, 
and the other in the Cinarese language, tile latter uqder Poorfiea, 
the former under Kishe*i Row. • • * • 

It was Poornea’s suggestion, when the I'ecovery of Hyder | 
became improbable, ^lat his death should be concealed, as the only? 
possible means oT exercising the authority necessary to keejl thej 
army together, until the arrival of 5|riypoo. This project wasi 
accordingly concerted ’with Kishen ^Jjow, and wiih the public^ 
officers and domestics, to whSrn the evept must necessarily be 
kno'vgi. Immediately after Iiis decease, the body was deposited in 
a large chest, filled with aheer, (a powder* composed of various 
fragl^t substances,) and sent ^ff from ca>np, in the same man- 
ner as valuable chests of plunder ware^ysuihly despatched, to 
Seringapatam ; and* the confidential persons directing the escort, 
were oidered to deposit their charge at the tom'b of his father at 
Colar.* Successive couriers •Vere at tli« same time despatched 
to Tippoo, to apprise him 6/ the e^ent, and of the consequent niea- 
sures, and to reccftnmend hi» joining with all possible despatch. * 

The whole of the arrangements of the army, the weekly relief 
of the 2,000 horse which constantly hung round Madras, the issue of 

author had the opportunity of seeing the alarming livid swelling wliich for 
some time afterwards successively appeared and subsided, on his hands, arms, 
and forehead. « 

afterwards removed by TipjfDo’s yrders to the superb maus(P 
leum,' still endowed by the^qglish at Seringapatam ; and on that occasion 
40,000 Pagodas were disbursed m charity, and to the priesthood*for offering up 
prayers, with views sidiilar to those of the Romish masse*, for the souls of the 
deceased. The remoVlil of the body fm*nishes %n occasion for noticing a 
determined belief among Mohammedans of the south of Indifj^ (whe^er else-^ 
where the author has not ascytaineci,) almost miraculouiasfor its absmdity, in 
opposition to evidence equally acceJsiblji^o the ignorant and tlfe wise ; that 
a body committed in due lolta to the charge ofdhe earthy will, without any pre- 
vious embalming, or other nreparatidff, v.irtain untorrupted for any of 

time, until re*a3su!taed by person w^p had deposifccl the charge. 

VOL. II., 
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pay, the adjustment of milifary accounts, the answers to letters 
received from the envoys of the different courts, and all the business 
lof the State,, went on as usual. The principal officers of the array, 
„and the foreign envoys made their daily enquiries, and were answer- 
ecithat Hyder, although extremely week, was in a state o§ slow, but 
progressive amendment. The French physicians, sent from jOudda- 
iore <to attend him, on the first feerious symptoms, had, ot course, 
conveyed to Monsieur Cossigny, who now commanded the troops^ 
confidential intelKgenca of the whole proceeding, 'i'he first impres- 
sion on that officer's mind was that .erf immediately marching with 
all his force, to watch over thq, interests ef his nation, and guard the 
succession, until i^Tippoo's arrival ; and it was with g]|;eat difficulty, 
and after a pecuniary advance on account of «> subsidy, to prove the 
sincerity of the persons ^administering the provisional Government, 
that he jwai^ prevailed on by the Mysoorean envoy at Cuddalore to 
abandon a design which wbuld have frustrated all their measures ; 
and after movipg a few marches by the route of Ginjee, he forbore 
to approach, held his' troops ready to match at a moment’s notice. 

, The most trusty chiefs of army were successively, and with- 
out any circumstahees ^to excite cuspicion, admitted into I'iyder’s 
tent, for the' purpose of communicating the ^pldrn which had been 
adopHied^ all on their return to their respective corps made the 
concerted reports of the of his healtli, and all were faithful to 
their trust, excepting MofiamiDied Amee7i\ the son of Ibraheem 
Saheb, and cousin-geripan to the deceased. This chief, who com- 
manded 4,000 stable horse, formed a project with Bhems-\\rDeen 
(Buckshee) to cut off the persons provisionallj?^ exercising the powers 
of Government, to seizefthe treasury, and proclaim Abdul Kufl*eem, 
Hyder’s secend soiJ, a p6rs(>n of defective intellect, as a pageant who 
would permit them to exercise the government in his name. It 
was necessary to' the execution of this design, that it shruld be 
communicated to certain lessaldars roWoers oommfinding battalions), 
anci a French officer named Boifdenot, .Vho commanernd a troop of 
hundred French cavalry, attached as a»n honorary guard to head? 
quarteusf associated himself in their plans. The intelligence of this 
conspiracy was not long concealed from Poornea, who sent for the 
French officer to Hyder’s tent, where being confronted with •some of 
tlje ressaldars who had spontaneoq^sly revealed the plot, he confessed 
the whole design qn the previous promise of personal security. 

9^nd ^hei^is-u-Deen were then sent for, ion pre- 
tence of consultation, and finding it in wiih to equivocate, confessed 
the whole. The disposal of these persons ^was managed with corres- 
ponding address; they** were t put in irons, a»d sent off publicly 
(under a sfrong guard, as if by Hyder’s personal orders, for having 
'entered iutj a coilspiracy to nvcrtm^i the Governtr»en+. in the expect- 
lation of his death. 

Oji the 16th dayiuftcr hi^ (febease, .the ai my marched in the 
direction of Tippoo»’s approach, closed p»ilankee*n of Hyder with 
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Uie accustomed retinue, issued at the usual hour from^the canvas 
enclosure of his tent ; and the march was performed in the ordinary 
manner, observing of course the pfoper attentions, not to disturb th<f 
patient in the palankeen ; and a few similar marches brought the 
army to Mie anointed rendezvous at Chuckmaloor, on the riWsr 
Penna^r ; an intermediate situation between Cuddalore and the pasi^ 
of Chan^ama, for the convenience df communicating with the French, 
or of moving to tjie "Westward, if that determination should become 
Necessary*; and the junction of the French* troo^ was effected in 
the same encampment a few days after Tippoo’s arrival. . 

• Suspicions of Hydei*s death 1)ad« frpm tlie first been whispered 
about the cayip with various and fluctuating credit. But it soon 
became evident, as well to those •who believed, as those who were 
inclined to discredit the rej)ort, that whateX^r might be the state of 
the fact, the government ^wa^ in vigorous hands, and that obedience 
was the safest course. *Notwithstandin% the appearances which 
have been stated, there were few persons in the army, who w«ere pot 
now satisfied of Hyder s death ; but the ex2,mples which had been 
made, restrained the disaffected tvithfti the bounds of order. « 
Tjippoo received his first •despatches on tl^e afternoon of the llth| 
and abandoning fo^ the present all operations in Malabar was in fulls 
march to the eastward on the morning of the 12th. At Cojmbatore' 
lie met Arshed Beg Khan, who a shorf^ t^e before Jlyder s death 
had been sent, in the 'expectation of; iTi^oo^s* success and early 
return, to assume the Governiyent of Malabar ; and that officer was| 
ordered to remain on the defensive at Palgau^cherry. At the sarnef 
place he *made a selection for the Government of the capital which 
seeiflSfl. to afford a favorable earfiest of stea<Jjr grf|,tij^ude and attach- 
ment ; Bey ed Mohammed, the associate ahd protector of his youth 
who had saved his life in the battle of Chercoolee, and had up to 
this period, from the unaccountable jealousy of Hyder, continued to 
serve as a simple ^orsoman in Tippoo’s personal guard ; and tpe 
battalion of *Assud Khan, an experienced and trusty officer,, was 
assigned as the esbort of the^new Governor. Tippoo on considering 
• his distance* from the capital and the army, avowed tD*Seyed 
Mohammed his despair of an unopposed succession, tuid gave him two 
distinct* commissions, one to serve under the commandant of Serin- 
gapatam, the other to supersede him. The actual commandant was 
named Shitaub, a Chela, (slave) a description oS persons in whoii^ 
Hyder, in conformity to the views ali*ead;«» explained, “f* appears for 
some 6me past to have plafted the most unlinlited reliance.; and it was 
not until a month vhad e2hjfsed, and satisfactoiy, intelligence had 
arrived from the army, that Seyed MohamnJedJ found it prudent to 

produce his seco nd commission. # » 

• The, distance from his tamp aiPaqWi, may, on a lough •estimate, be 
stated at from 380 to 400 mito, and the d35medary courier, who brought the 
r first intelligence, must have "'travelled about 1^0 miles a day, for four succea- 
aive days. ^ j* * * * ^ ' 

t Vol. i, p. 40^ t The personal informaij[gn of Seyed Mohammed. 
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Tippoo’s marches in the early part of his route were of course 
the longest that this troops could support. On his nearer ap- 
jproach to the army they became gradually shorter, for the 
I purpose of sending confidential messengers and receiving re- 
ports. He’particularly prohibited the usual procession t# go out in 
advance and receive him ; * and declining even the complin^ent of 
turning out the line, entered thfe camp in a private manfter after 
s^inset. < ♦ r , 

j Arrived at hts father’s tent, he made the most ample acknow- 
ledgments po the persons who had Conducted during this most criti- 
tcal interval the charge of pijbUc affairs ; %ird particularly to Poorilea, 
fwho had first sugfgesled the arrangement. On the saipe evening he 
^ave audience to all th.e principal officers of his army, seated on a 
plain carpet ; declining to ascend the mupud,f from an affectation 
of grief, by which no one was deceived. ^ 

The actual strength of* the Mysoorean*armies in the field, at the 
time of«-Hyder s death, exclusively of garrisons and provincial troops, 
bul including a new IbVy of 5,000 horse S’aised on the northern 
frontier, subsequently to the inleiligbnce of the Mahratta peace, was, 
according to the retuiTi of actual payments made by Poomea as 
treasurer, 8§^Q0 it will be recollected that the strength with 
which Ije entered that country was 83,000, but the corps of Meer 
Saheb, then on its roufe Arom Kurpa was not included in the 
number : these authentic statf>ments, so nearly corresponding to each 
other, are merely intended to corrcyet the exaggerated estimates 
hitherto published : and it may be added, for the purpose of illus- 
trating the nature of the resources to which Tippoo succeeded, that 
|the treasury at ^Se^inga^atam contdtined at this period, three %fores 
lof Rupees, (three millions Sterling) in cash, besides an accumulated 
|booty of jewels and valuablfes, in Poornca’s language, to a countless 
lamount. * c 

The measures to be adopted by**the united ^'rench and Mysoo- 
rean, armies, necessarily depended on an enlarged view of the pro- 
bable events •on the western, as well as* on the easftern coast ; of tlie 
latter, •tiie early ai'rival of Monsieur Bussy was most important ; and 
until that event, it was deejned most prudent to postpone any dis- 
tant operations, which might interfere with liis plan of the campaign. 
But before the occurrence of this Jong expected arrival, the alarming 
Inspect of intelligence from the western coast, and the actual c^||t||,;^ft 
^ f^ Pedn ore. was represented*' as imposing on Tippoo the c^^ute 

necessity of# proibeeding ‘in person, for <tlm preservation of his own 

— 

* Technically ‘designa^^ed by the Arabic term uifxbdl, which is literally 
translated* by the French idiom aller au decant \ it is so common that every 
public cofBcer rank, on approaching a village, is met at some distance by an 
uUkh&l ofrthe villagers. * 

t The elevated seat, or cuslfon, bccupied by the prince, or person in 
authority. * , r 

t The best military officers of Mysoor, esfiinate 121), 000, but the difference 
between estimated aAd effective strength, iij familiarly knom). 
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dominions ; in spite of the brilliant 'results which might be antici- 
pated^ from waiting ^V'ith his main strength, the^ certain? and early 
co-operation of Monsieur Bussv^ j^nd sending a* respectable detach- 
ment, for the purpose of a defensive* war in his western possession!. 
It was accordingly resolved, that Monsieur Cossigny, with a FrenctJ 
regiment, should accompany the Mysoorean army, to the wesiward,! 
and tnai a respectable division*fi of Tippoo's army, under Seyeif 
Saheb, should be left to co-operate with Monsieur Bussy. * * 

^ The*contemporary events on either coast will|)erhaps be render- 
ed most intelligible by.continu^ of Cpro- 

^nj^ leaving the operations an the western coast, which termi- 
^fed fliis eventful war, to be afterwafds^resumejji in one unbroken 
narrative. . . 

The rumour of Hyder’s death, prevalf^fit in his own camp even 
before his actual decease, was circulated in every? other direction 
with the same shades of fliifetuating credit. But two days Softer the 
event, it was reported by the Commandant of Vellore to the Govern-i 
ment of Madras, as a fact on which he placed reliance ; and ft'on^ 
every other source of intelligence, tlj^ sajne impressions were receiv- 
ed. The well-known condition ^of every Asiatic army on the dfeath 
of the prince, aggravated in the present iiflstance by the absence of 
the heir apparent* furnished an opportunity of presenting a point of 
support to the intriguing or disaffected, which seldom fail# to effect 
the dismemberment of' the army, and \)i%ht npt tcf have been neg- 
lected by an enemy possessing Commob energy or wisdom. Xb? 
mediate marck of the EngUsn army, however defective its prepara- 
tion^ &nd however unfavorable the seaacm, was earnestly and^ 
urgently pressed on General Stuart by the authority of his Govem-5 
ment. He answered his immediate sispeirors, •tllfeit lie “ did not:; 
believe that Hyder*was dead, andf if *he were, the army would be i 
ready for every .action in proper time and on repeating, some days 
afterwards, theft conviction jdtf the fact, the undoubted intelligence 
of the consternation which prevailed in the enemy's army, and ‘the 
^consequent impertance of moving ; he answered the same superiors 
that he was astonished th^e could be so little reflection as to talk 
of undertakings against the enemy,” in the actual state of\be army 
and the country ; although in a preceding controversy, on the I7tli 
of November, a resolution of the council of which he was a member 
declared that “ the army on its present establishment ought to be* at 
all tiigcs^ ready to move,” and the jGeneral aWred the memberssj 
that' '‘upon any real €in§igency, the army mighf and must move 
and would be ready to»i) so:' a pledge obviously * lax and im- 
prudent, under the circumstances ,of famine Which divided the 
army and its equipments during the monsoon^ but which eithe^ 

* Tippoo represents the*proposItion^ first taking ifadra8,as»a matter of 
course, and then Bednore, a gasconadefby which he was not to be deluded. 

t Stated by Bud»-u-Zeniaigi Khaa, who cbmn||inded the infantry, at 3,000 
horse, 4,000 infaniry, and^5,()00 peons. 
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ought not to have been given, or ought to have been effectually 
redeemed on the ^^real emergency of the death of Hyder. The 
^n(jualified condemnation of one pa^ty, in an unhappy controversy 
which embraced almost every point of military policv, must 
•not deemed to imply an unqualified approba^n of fine other 
party* ; of whose conduct and opinions it affords no favorable 
rmprfssion, that they complainedi of counteraction from aH autho- 
rities with which th§y were in any way connected. “ Records 
(Say the (jrovemmont of Bengal on this subject) o*f laborious alter- 
cation^ invective, and mutu^ complaint, are no satisfaction to the 
public in (fompeiisation for a ^neglect tbai may cost millions, and 
upon a field wher^ immense ' sums had been expended to maintain 
our footing ; ” * and in a subsequent letter.f “ In reply^ to our desire 
of unambiguous explanafton on a subject of such public concern (viz., 
the imputed counteraction) you favor us 'with a collected mass of 
complaint, and invective agafnst this Go>^erij.hient, against the Nabob 
of Arcot and his ministeT"s ; against the Commander-in-Chief of all 
the ‘forces in InSia, against the Commander-ifi-Chief of His Majesty’s 
fleet, against your own prc^vin^ial Commander-in-Chief, and again 
agaihst this Government. Had yqu bqen pleased, in so general a 
charge of inopeachment, to take cognizance «of'* the co-operative 
support which was till of late withheld from you by the presidency 
of Bombay, your description of the universal misconduct of the 
managers of the public affan-s in India (the President and Select 
Committee of Fort St. George 'exceptecp would have been complete.” 
After a dignifie^ reprobation of the xemerity of persons in their 
situation, coming for\vard as censors of the State, to crinfinate a 
superior Government, afid the condRict of the naval and milivary 
commanders-hi-cMeT : tile ktter proceeds : “ Honors thus detracted, 
suit not the detractors, nor* can they for a moment cover their 
mismanagement : no ai'tifice of reasoning, no perversion of dif’torted 
quotation, no insinuations, of delinquincy, n.o stings covered with 
compliment, no niechanism of the arts of sophistry, eSn strip Sir 
Edwafi'd Hughes and Sir £ 30*0 Coote, pf the glory of having, in^ 
repeated and well-fought days, defeated the powerful invaders of the 
Carnatic, on the opean and the field r and again,' “ the reputation 
which you would wish to asfcribe to yourselves particularlyf is not 
founded upon what you have done, but on what you are prevented 
frdm doing : your management from the time of Sir Eyre Coote’s 
departure from the coast, at a orisis the most favorable for ig^cqyering 
the CamaUc, and when jiou had the unpaiticipated conduct oi the 
war, with aii increased army, and the mest liljeral supplies, your 
management at sufch a period, ii^hen your efforts *have only produced 
Jho destruction of* three of your own forts, &c. &c. &c. These 

• * * Utb Match 1785. 

1 24th March 1783, a performancSr of infinite Rrce, and worthy of perusal, 
even as a specimen of Utersjry talent. ^ . c 

* I Negapatam, Carangooly, Wandjwash, 
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extracts are presented, for the purpose* of enabling the reader to form 
his own reflections on the scene before him ; «tnd none shall at 
present be obtruded on his noiiJe, except that* in so advanced » 
period of civilization and knowledge, the existence of a constitution , 
of Civil and MMitary Government, containing in its ve^ structure 
the elements of discord, insubordination, and inefliciency, furnishes 
mournful evidence of the slow ^nd difficult progress o£ pra^icaf 
wisdom. • * " • * « 

^ In eflect, the English army made its first martsh for the purpose 
of advancing provisions to its first intermediate dep6t, (Jripassore,) 
ex&ctly thirteen days af&er*Tippob s arr^val amd succession had been 
quietly proc||Limed, in the united camps ; end didmot make its first 
march of departure^ for the attaiifmont of sgiy of the objects of the 
campaign, until thirty-fopr days after that event, and sixty days 
after the death of Hyder. ^ After the departure of Sir Eyre Coote, 
Lord Macartney, assuming the directioi! of the ensuing campai^, 
and assigning only the^ execution to his provincial Commaxder-in- ; 
Chief, repeatedly called on that officer, to sufchiit a planiof operations, ^ 
for the approval of Gcvernmeilt, *aAd successively complaining, of 
reserve, and the absence ofiaaTJecifi.c. project, pro cee d ed i ^o^ pro pas^e 
his-^ewnc- Offensive \)perations were little in the conlemplation of * 
either, and the reserve of Major-General Stuart, might have *beeu 
defended in the words ascribed to thb g|;eatest capt^un oi this, or 
perhaps of any age, when pressed by Jbhe British cabinet for a plan 
of operations, ‘*tell me what,jihe enemy will do, and I will tell you 
whatj Y^ll do.” Of Lord Macartney's political and military plans,’ 
it has been seen that his superior Governmeilt expressed no appro- 
batTBll. In, 4 i<cdiQy; it was impbted as anjerroy, Jbhat he pressed 
negotiations for peace, with an anxiety ^hich counteraeted his own 
object, by impressing on the enemy hi^ incapacity to continue the 
war; an error peculiarly dangerous in India, b*ut refertable to a 
principe so ^cont^tably asc(^ained in al?ages, and in all countr^evS, 
as to extend its operation, not alone to political measures, but ty the 
(ordinary transactions of life ;*for even in those it is peculiarly known, 
that an urgent desire in any person to obtain, what anothe]» has to 
bestow at an optional price, is the direct means of raising the 
amount* or conditions of that price. Of hi^L.. .Hjibtaiy the 

demolition of three of his own /orts, whicC Sir Eyre Coote had 
anxiously desired to preserve, was considered an erroneous branch 
and of the*remainder it was objected, tbat they proposed a dangerous 
dispersion of force, into Separate expeditions, too Weak to resist a 
poweiful attack, and too cfi^nt for reciprocal supfjort. 

General Stuart ’employed’ the ^eator’part pf the month oft 
February in the demolition of the forts of Caranfjpplj and 
wash, and while in the vibinityjof latter place offered- battletol 
the united forces of the French and £be l^fysooreans, then encamped 
within twelve, miles* of ^theplacd! the invitation was not accepted, 
although Tippoft in ms narjativa of thq^^ j^aiis^tion expresses 
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^ jintment at the retirement of the English, when he had con- 
certed witt the French the plan of an united attack. A large por- 
iion of the month of March was Socupied in conveying to Vellore a 
fresh supply of provisions, an operation in which the English army 
not interrupted, because in the first week •of that month, 
JTippbo had already ascended the western passes in consequence of 
the intelligence of the capture of Aednore, having previously* destroy- 
ed the works of Arcot, and every remaining post^in that territory 
deemed worth tlfi? expense of demolition, with the exception of 
Arnee, whj,ch was stilly preserved afe ar dep6t for the division under 
Seyed Saheb, left to co-ope^-ate With the French at Cuddalore. It 
appears that General Stuart had concurred in the expeijiency of that 
part of Lord Macartney’s plans which involved the demolition of 
Carangooly and Wandiwttsh, but in less t}ian three weeks after the 
accomplishment of that object, on the f\rst and still doubtful intelli- 
gence of Tippoo’s departure, and on recurring to their infinite 
importance in the scheme of warfare which must consequently ensue, 
he had the candour to depress his regret at tiiat precipitate measure : 
and yet the departure of <rip]1t)o either was not, or ought not to 
have been an unforeseen event, inasmuch as the diversion* under 
General Matfhews on the western coast, to which all the Govern- 
ments hgd attached the greatest importance, was professedly under- 
token for the ^purpose, (jyh/ch seemed to have been forgotten), of 
‘drawing the Mysoofean :froiF. ,his oifpnsive operations in Coromandel, 
to the defence of his own dominions. ^ 

The operations now to be undertaken against the^^ l^’rench 
aorce at Cuddalore, Vere necessarily dependent on the return 
k)f Sir Edward Jlqghesflrrom Bombdy : and the arrival of MofiSleur 
Bussy, with the last 'reinforcements, considerably preceded that 
icvent. In the meanwhilcf, Monsieur - Sufirem had appeared at 
the head of the feay of Bengal, and captured a considerable num- 
'bej; of vessels, laden witlf rice, to supply^ the necessities of Madras. 
The ^energy of Mr. Hastings, had^iowevef, in the intermediate time, 
enabled him to despatch to that place, a store suflfcient for all th^ 
exigencies of the army, but not for a crowded population, increased 
by new fugitives* from the lately desolated countries. It became 
necessary, in consequence, to remove, under proper protection, the 
great mass of this population, to tfie provinces north of Madras, and 
jphiefly to Nellore, where each successive journey northwards, afford- 
ed increasing plenty : but afCer the adoption of this indispensable 
measure, a population sftU greatly exce«dfiig the actual supply, pre- 
sented on every successive morning Hh’e maurnful spectacle, of 
numeroug. dead bodies, (5ti the esplanade, and in**the public roads and 
street^ to be removed for interment by the daily care of the police. 

Monsieur Suffrein, haviim^accemplished the chief purposes in 
his contemplation, on thev n^thern coast, and having left some 
cruizers to pursue the ftame object*,' calculating bn the arrival of Sir 
Edward Hughes at &a4ras, at atmucl^ earliei ^period than it actually 
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occurred, and having objects in view to be accomplished before he 
should seek a naval action, proceeded to hi^* rendezvous, withi 
Monsieur Bussy, at Trincomallea, without looking into the roads ai! 
Madras, where he would have either captured or destrcg^ed a con-*» 
siderable liumbSr of merchant ships. Monsieur Bussy, with the last 
reinfoicements from the Isle of Fi^ce, joined him at Trincomallee, 
whence he proceeded, without delay, to land the troops at IheiH 
ultimate destmation,^ while still uninterrupted By Sir Edward Hughes. | 
The numerous disappointments and revefses have already been 
noticed, by which the able plana of Mpnsieur Bussy had hitherto been 
either frustrated or delay ea. On*reaehiiig his ultimate destination, 
with a force probably less than one-fourth Of the nifmber required by 
his original calculatibns ; he had* the farther mortification to learn 
that Hyder was no more and that the arniy with whicl\ he expect- 
ed to co-operate, had depa^ited to a far^ distant country. Still the 
operations of that army were directed against tlie common enemy ; 
and however mortifying the contrast of the actual* and ekpecjied 
scene — of the existing combinations^ and those which his eminent 
talents would have franled ; he had no alternative, but to abide • by 
the event, and mal^e the befit usd in his pov%er of the i^lender means 
remaining at his , disposal. Monsieur Sufifrein, having opportunely 
effected the operation of landing the troops and stores at,. Cilddahuie, 
returned for farther refitment to Trincoxiailee ; from which place, on 
the evening of the day lie entered the *barhour, he saw the English 
fleet pursuing their route to Madras. » 

All* the requisite measures having been comJerted with Sii| 
Ed^rd Hughes, the army* uqder General ’Stuart commenced itsj 
maJcR from the second stage beyond Madra^ towards Cuddalore, on) 
the 21st of April ; almost every individual anxiously eipecting the 
arrival of their venerated Commander-iii-Chief, whp had improved in 
health t>y his voyage to BengaJ, and had announced his approaching 
return, accompanied by*a l%rge supply of nioney, with the confidence 
of bringing to a speedy termination a war, which for the first time in 
ks progress, opened a gleaih of reasonable hope. Sif Eyre Coote 
embarked for this purpose in the armed ship Besolution, belonging 
to the Company, and, unfoi^tunately, towards the close of the voyage, 
was chdbed for two days and uiglits by some French ships of the 
line. Justly conscious of the deep and irreparable wound which the 
country would sustain, in being deprived of his services at thi^^.^ 
critical^ uActure, the genial’s anxiety * kept him constantly on deck. 

I find the following sta^ment of its strength on the 29th January 
Europeans ^ - .^,945 

Natives - - 11,645 

To^al _ 14,490 

Part of a reinforce^ientfroin Engjjnd, whlteh arrived on tlie 15th of April, 
followed and joine^ him ; I*caTii!ot ascertain the exifct^moimt, but it probably 
did not make his effective force jn Euiopeans b^pre Cuddalore to exceed 
3,600 men. " * . 

VOL. IL 
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The influence of excessive heat by day, the dews of night, and above 
all, extreme agitation of mind during a long period, in which escape 
Appeared improbable, produced, a relapse of complaints, rather palli- 
•ated than cpred. The ship with its pecuniary treasure got safe to 
MAdras ; but its most precious freight was lost to^the S^te. Sir 
JSyre Coote expired two days after lus arrival. ^ 

^ iewing the career of this great man as that of a soldier merely, 
1ms character may be deemed as faultless as any that history pre-, 
sents ; and if the pressure of years and disease had latterly impaired 
his physical powers, and even dis^turbed that mental composure 
which gave so much of forces and df graefc, And of moral influence,* to 
the virtues of hifl’ mature life ; still, in his last declingj, the lowest 
comparative estimate would place fliim, with a* measureless interval 
between, above any that the scene presented to supply his place. 
It may* be inferred, from the most si\r>er:^cial observation of the 
conduct of States, that the hegree in which^a cabinet ought to direct 
the, operations of the field, has not yet becope a settled point. In 
the* military -policy of’nations; and among the various shades of 
opiidon, arising from national 4iabits and constitutions of govern- 
ment, the question can ij^ever be tofeilly independent of the personal 
character of tfiose, who preside over the seversfl tranches of pubhe 
administfation. In ascribing therefore to Sir Eyre* Coo te the nearest 
imaginable approach to peyfS^tion as a soldier, we must be considered 
to speak of qualities exc\usu"Qly military : for, if in the requisites of 
a great General, invested with the po'svers necessary for giving effect 
to great talents be included, as they ought, the highest attribujbes of 
the statesmen, it were injurious to the memory of Sir Eyre Coote, to 
bring his character> ho'\fever eminent, to a test from which itISust 
recede. ' * * • 
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Want of h^mony betwcsn the Government of MadrcLS^and General Stuart — De- 
scripHon of the fort and vicinity of Cuddalorp—^Genernil Stuart unexpectedty 
takes a position to the south — Monsiei^r Bussy assumes and fortifies a correspond^ 
ipg position — d^ily becoming mor^ formidable — Attack of this posiiion — Serimis 
contest — and its results — Th9 French rotir% into Cuddalore — Original mis- 
apprehension^ at Madras^ regarding the nature* and extant of this service — 
Reciprocal want of confidence regarding the junction of the southern army — 
French fleet under Suffrein^ appears on the day the action — Sir B. Hughes 
covers Cuddalore — quits his* station^ which is seized by Sufifrein^ who is rein- 
forced by Bussy ^ and soils io meet the E^lish fleet — Action — Ostensible 
superiority and real inferiority of the Fnglisk-^Fleet crippled — Suffrein attains 
his object — and resumes his station before Cuddalore— Lands q reinforcement of 
seamen — Monsieur Buss^ makes a vigorous sdr^ie —entirely unsnccessftA^ — 
Capture of the Crown Priyce of 8i»iedcn-rThe^orce under General Stuart not 
equa\ to the service undertaken — Bussy ^ superior in numbf^rs, determines to march 
out and attack his cqmp — General Smart assuminpi the tone of being abandoned 
by his government, (determines to abide the result — Crisis ^averted, by the 
intelligence of peace^ and the arrival of a flag of truce — Commissioners* from 
Madras settle a convention with Monsieur Pussy — Its relation to T^poo—His 
intermediate operations. . ^ m •* 

From the specimen which has been pfesented of the reciprocal feel- 
ing of the Government of Madras, and its provincial Commander- in - 
Chief, nfuch harmony will not be expected in* the narrative of their 
me*|S!ares. The General, sneerkig at theor^k declared, that he was 
advancing, as fast as was practically corap£ftible'''\^th the means of 
transport he possessed, and the Government observe, that with car- 
riage ^r twenty-four days’ provisions, he occupied forty-days, at 
the average of l^ss thap thre,/C? miles a day in performing a distance 
of twelve orflinar^ marches'. » . . *• 

^ The fort of Cuddalore is a quadrangle of unequal sides, wiMi an 
indifferent rampart and ditch, and no out-works, excepting one 
advanced from its north-eastern angle ; a bastion /covers each of the 
other angles, and the curtains are furnished with the imperfect kind 
of flanking defence, obtainable by means of a succession of bastions, 
placed in a prolongation of one and the same straight line. The 
ruins o£ F^prt St. David, situated on a peninsula at the mouth of the 
river TPanaar, are about a'nnile and a half t'» the noi^jbh of Cuddalore, 
and a second liver, ^of smaller size, forming the peninsula, descends 
close to the fort, and renders difficult the e^iproacli from the north. 
The Bandapollam hills, woody eminences of moderattJ height, ^ 
embrace the western facq^ and tsouth-westem an^le,’*at diiltances 
var3ing from two to four miles ; *the ';^ace directly between the hills 
and the western facq, i—' pcCupjed by #ice fields, this access is also 
inconvenient ;*adittle ^ti&ry, mnfled by the* sea, and the fivers, 
runs along the eastern face, and ihaves a ii^»’:spw .insular stripe of 
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land opposdte the fort, between that water and the sea ; and a con- 
tinuation of the saine estuary to tjie south, inclining however inland, 
S’eceives the branches of some, inccfinsiderable winter streams : the 
space betw/".en this latter estuary and the Bandapollam hills, is firm 
gfoupd, too elevated for rice fields, and narrows® in eAent as it 
^recedes from the fort. General l^tuart, approaching from thd north, 

I till trithill an easy march of^Cu4dWoi*e> made an unexpected circuit 
behind the Bandapollam Kiils, and in two nlar^hes took up hisj 
ground fronting the north, with his right to the estuary last describ- 
ed, and his left resting on the . Bandapollam hills ; his force, when 
in position, occupying the cwhole*" spaced and leaving a respectable 
second line. Tlie French narrative,® states the force* under Mon- 
sieur Bussy, which, according to fireceding details, ought, including 
the garrison of TrincomAllee, to have amounted to 10,000 Europeans 
and Caffres, exclusively of sepoys, to be reduced at this period, in 
effective men, to 2,300 Europeaais and 5,000 sepoys ; 3,500 Mysoo- 
re^ns ^e probably not intended to be included in the latter number. 

‘ Monsieur Bussy, on perceiying the ground taken up by the 
English army neayly twd miles to the southward from the fort, 
assumed an intermediate position, hot eScactly ^a:;allel ; with liis left 
|on tjie estuary, about half a mU e from the fort; Ijis right, thrown a 
little btck, rested on a gentle ^^emmence where the rice fields com- 
menced, not ^uite a milt fipom the nearest part of the fort. On 
inspecting a plan of the wurksf thrown Iback en poience from a 
salient work at this p^int, this angle was evidently the key of the 
main position, Vhich may be considered here to terminrte*^ and 
a line occupied by the Mysooreaj^s, resting its left on nearly, the 
centre of this f^eiiredfflankj and extending with its right thrown 
considerably forwards*, across the rice fields, nojv dry, to the Banda- 
pollam hills, appe/irs to hav5 been intended as a subsidiary position, 
of great advantage while occupied,^ but which might be* carried 
without endangering the main^ posilioji. 'The cEnglish army en- 
camped oh the ground described, on the 7th of June, and continued 
until the ISch, employed in arrangeibents for landing stores and 
making the preparations which were deemed • necessarj’^ before com- 
mencing serious ‘operations. In the meanwhile Monsieur Bussy 
proceeded with the skill and rapid execution which distin^sh his 
nation, in covering, with the most judicious field works, the position 
^ which he'; had assumed: every successive day the aspect of these 
works became more forAiidat>le, and on t^e 12th it was flefti«nined 
in a council* of war to attack them on tBe^ ensuing morning. 

A division under Colonel Kelly moved long before daylight 
to turn Ahe extwme nght of the subsidiary* works on the Ban- 
dapolkim hSls, and arrived at the point of attack between four 

^ 5 ! i 

* Histoire de la derniere guelfo, 330. 

t Of two plans b^ore me, that which ap^ars {o be most correct, was • 
drawwby Captains W^sSbe and Oil luatt, ol tue«Hanoveriali regiments, then 
in India. 
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and five o’clock. The Mysooreans,* after a feeble reBistance to 
an attack wliich they expected^ and did not.* think themselves 
abki to withstand, fled, and wtre no more seen in the course of 
the day; a portion of this subsidiary position, with %even,guns, ' 
fell accordingly with little loss ; Colonel Kelly proceeded to 
ocQupy ^with a detachment, for% the purposes of farther recon** 
noisance, commanding ground farther to the north, Which saw 
Jn reverse the while main position, with *the exception of th0 
works en 'potence, partly masked am6n^ the* mud-walls of a 
viUage, and his report from •this situation induced the General 
to* persevere in the origiflal plan. corps of grenadiers imder 
Lieutenant-Qolonel Cathcart, with the pi6quets imder Lieutenant- 
Colonel Stuart of the 78th, who commanded this attack, was 
ordered by a circuitous movement to turn the right of the main 
position, supported by, th^ troops u^j^der Colonel Kellyi This 
division arrived at the intended point of attack about half past 
eight, and immediately^ advanced with graj^t order : •but they were 
received with so powerful a fire gf^rape and musketry from the 
masqued works and tfoops en *potence, ?hat Colonel Stuart, aftor a 
heavy* loss, judicigusly desisted, replaced his troops in the cover 
from which he had naade his dispositions for the attack, and made a 
minute report of the nature of this unexpected impedimenif and the 
means by which it appeared practicablef* t(f surmount* it. A battery 
of English guns brought to a proper poiM of the Bandapollum hills, 
now directed their fire against these works. A reserve under Colonel 
Gordon, ^nd another column under Colonel Bsuce, who commanded 
this third attack, was ordered /it half past ten, to force with the 
bayonet the salient work on the right of,thf7 enertiy^s main position, 
and the trenches injmediately to its l^ft, whfile Colonel Stuart was 
directed to avail himself of the proper moment to resume his attack. 
The resistance to this third attack was still more destructive than 
that experiejiced“ in thd sepond by» Colonel Stuart ; and is described 
by the General as ** the heaviest fire he had ever beheld the 
troops however pushed forward with the finest spirit ; the head 
of one column consisting of a fiank company of the 101st Actually 
penetrated within the trenches; the Hanoverians of that column 
and a portion of the 20th Madras battalion of sepoys are mentioned 
with applause, and in the opinion •of General Stuart if the remainder 
of the 10 1st had seconded the efforte of their ^ank company, the 
byu^iness of the day woul(i have been aecid|d ; “ but (ha adds) they 
did not.” The usual consequences of a repulse under jSuch circum- 
stwees produced the usual carnage, and Jhe FriJnch, not satisfied 
with the effect of thSir batteries and musketry, issued in consider- 
able force from the trenches, an^ charging fugitil^es with the 
greatest fury, continued tlte puimit t<>a considerable disllmoe, until 
^ checked by a reserve, aitd oy the troops rallied by Colonel Bruce, 
who even attempted Vittiou<^succi^"to cut offtl^eir retreat. Otolonel 

* The information *91 the* officer coJcr jandirng. 
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Stuart in tthe roeanwhile anxiously watching every change of 
circumstance, observed on the fi^*st movement of the two columns, 
% portion of the troops in the workfe before him to be drawn off to 
• reinforce the points most seriously threatened ; he was accordingly 
in motion fifteen minutes before the fire of the tfiird a^lack com- 


menced, and seizing the critical m««ment when the principal, ferce of 
the enem^ had been seduced to quit their works ; by a determined 
iffttack in iront, and a rapid flank movement roun^the extremity o£ 
the works en potencej ‘carried everything before him, drove the 
French right upon its centre, comgelleld thp troops who had salljed 
to take a circuitous route to«re§ain their lines, and was in possession 
of nearly one-half of the line of works, when his progress was 
arrested by fresh troops and superior numbers. ‘ On the first moment 
of carryingra redoubt on the right, he had ‘ordered it to be occupied, 
to be cfosed at the gorge, apd its defences to be reversed : and now 
slowly retiring to a position strengthened by the works he had 
camedj‘the ojyerations,ef the day relaxed, as if by mutual consent, 
and terminated about two o’plc'ck^ The French have uniformly 
ascHbed to Gener?i Stuart the credit of* a profound anji able 
manoeuvre, in the well-^executed feint which drw them from their 
works, and enabled Colonel Stuart to caiTy his point : but although 
the opeifltion was somewhat too sanguinary for a feint, and none 
was really intefiaded, (the faiflire of the attack being regretted in the 
public despatch) ; the aciuaf \30mbimation appears to be entitled to 
the success it obtained? The numbefr was limited of the troops on 
each side, closely engevged in this important day, and bore an hicon- 
siderablc proportion to ^e whole : bvt comparing the actual los^^ith 
the numbers acfuuVtlly engaged, few actions have been more sangui- 
nary. The English fetumij asbertain their loss to have been one 
thousand and sixteen. The French accounts * state theirs to have 


been four hundred and, fifty, a nujjaber considerably below the 
Englishf computations. Thirteeii;. guns, and the kfcy of the contested 
position, remained in possession of the English a^my. The retire- 
inent of the *^French on the same niglit, within the walls of Cud- 
palpre,* evinced tljeir sense of the operations of the day f "But their 
l)eing permitted during thh night to draw off without mo^istation, 
all their heavy guns from the exterior position, furnished equal 
evidence of the impression madd on the English, by a victory so 
•dearly purchased, ^ 

The tone of opinion* in the first circles at Madras, Represented 
the expeditibn to Cuddalore rather as an^*bperation requisite to satisfy 
the point of hondi* for l^fonsieur Bussy's surrend^^r, than as one which 
, depended for its success 01 faifure on the numerous contingencies of 
war. 'General Sf uart is represented by the Government before his 
departure ""for Madras, as a\^^ng the *tony he commanded to be 
sufficient for the enemy ‘he had ^ to endbunter, but requesting a 

Cl —a ^ 

’^Hisfoire de la deii^iere guerre, page 33£ 
i* ThWfiLhnual Register makes it 640. 
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discretionary authority over an army assembled to the sputh of the 
Coleroon, under the command of Colonel Fullari^n, a power which 
was reluctantly granted on thei express condition that it should be® 
exercised only in the case of indispensable necessity. Djpti’ust does 
not usually generate candour, and in the instant of his obtainirtg 
this almost extorted authority, h^ is represented as proceeding to^ 
its exercise without the knowledge of flie Government, immediiftely 
after his 4eparture fA)ni Madras ; to the iusuffieient extent, 1iowevei> 
in the first instance, of directing Colonel ‘Fullaf ton to cross tlie 
Coleroon, and wait for fartlior. Instructions ,on its northern bank ; 
and this alleged evasion dnd disobcdilmci^ of tiie letter and spirit of 
Ills orders, wij^ assigned as the principal 'cause of General Stuart's 
subsequent recal* from the conftnand of the army in the field. 
Whetlier an}'^ and what pegtion of the necess^it}'' for now ordering up 
Colonel FullaHon, arose froig mismanagement or delay, is •not so 
obvious as the indisputable existence oT that necessity after the 
action of the 13th of Jqpe; and General Sl;uart, in his comiduniga- 
tions to the Admiral, after that event, states seven weeks as the 
period during which he ‘should ^require the co-o}jeration of the fleet 
to coveV the siege o^he place. • • , 

On the same day* and towards the close of this severe con|lict| 
the French fleet, under Monsieur SufFrein, appeared in thi oftiugi 
Sir Edward Hughes, who was anchored Nearly off Portio Nqyo, about| 
eleven miles to the southward, fqp the ccmlvned purposes oi^ obtain- 
ing water, forwarding supplies;, and covering ibhe siege of Cuddalorei 
weighed ^o assume a nearer position, and to yiterpOse his force to| 
any communication between the hostile fleet and the besieged. The*' 
improvements, derived less perhaps from a poubtful application of 
pneumatic chemistry, than from a systematic attention to ventilation, 
to scrupulous cleanliiiess, to dryness andl'egulated which render 
not only the comparative, buj the positive healthfulness of the 
British navy^ perl^ps the mdst rqmarkable fact in the history i)f 
modern discovery, leave us divided between giief ahd astohishnmnt. 
in finding the fleef under Sir E. Hughes, in an easy cruize from the 
2nd May to the 7th June, diminished in effective strength •to the 
amount of eleven hundred and twentyrfive menf by the effects of 
the scurvy alone, and after disposing of these in liospital, that in the 
short space of another fortnight,* near seventeen hundredf more 

♦ Thj dissensions terminated in his being pltyjed in close arrest by Lord 
Macartney, and in that state £*nt to England. Gwieral Stuart was the officer 
employed as the instrument of me majority in council, who aVrested Lord 
Pigot in 1 776. His own arrest, on this occasion, produced rncuy effusions of wit , 
and among the epigrams of the day,* was the observation in broken^ English, 
of the second son of Mahoinmed Ali, on his first hearing the e^^nt. Oaifrat 
8i%WLrt catch one Lord ; one Lord catek General IStuart. Tiiiere is reason to 
suppose, that the Lord apprehended ^is arrest; his Lordlhip’s sus- 

pension from the Governmerjt having been iit the avdwed contemplation 
‘'of Mr Hastings. ^ ^ 

t “ In the heakhiest slflps, 70 to 90 .men a-piece, tud others double that 
number.’’ Annual Registet, 1783. 
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became inoapable of duty, from the same cause. It was obviously 
the great remainiuig purpose of tl^ war in India, to ensure the con- 
clusive operation against Cuddaloife, but it were injurious to the 
* memqry of^a distinguished officer, if judging from the event alone, 
we should pronounce the unqualified condemnation fif Sir K. Hughes, 
fhowever weakened in numbers, because anchored for thi§ purpose 
with seventeen ships carrying twelve hundred and Wo guns, he felt 
himself as a British A’droiral, unable to refuse tfie daily challenge of 
Monsieur Sutfrein, with fifteen ships carrying one thousand and 
eighteen guns. On the. 16th he. weighed anchor, with the expectation 
|bf bringing the enemy to dio^ action, ‘but such was the superior 
^kill or fortune oi* Monsieur Suffrein, that on the same «night at half- 
; past eight,* he anchored abreast of the fort, and the dawn of morning 
^presented .to the English army, before Cuddalore, the mortifying 
spectacle of the French flee^i in the exact position abandoned by their 
own on the preceding day, the English fleet being invisible, and its 
sitaiatibn unknown. It was necessary, ho'v^ver, to the purposes of 
Mdnsieur Brfesy and Suffrein, ^npt only that the English fleet should 
be ‘prevented from ^resuming its position, bu{ that it should be suffi- 
ciently crippled, to prevent its disturbirig the French Admiral in the 
debarkation which he contemplated, for Ihe* reinforcement of 
Monsieur Bussy. In the mpanwhile, that General, calculating on a 
considerable interval befcre*the regular a}>p;roaches now commenced 
by the English army, «.sh6uld bet sufficiently advanced to cause 
immediate apprehensioti, embarked o» the I7th at night, a reinforce- 
.ment of twelve* hundred troops on board the fleet, thus augmenting 
|the balance of numbers^gainst Sir pdward Hughes, to the enojjgcious 
lamount of about four fco\|sand men, compared with their relative 
'numbers on the 2nd of May ; or’admitting Monsieur Suflrein's num- 
bers to have diminished during the same period of time, in a degree 
far exceeding the ordinary proporti(wj, we cannot estimate the com- 
parative balance against the English' Admiral, ut* les« than three 
thousand men. 

After a lieries of manoeuvres, exhibiting much reciprocal skfl 1, 
Suffrefn succeeded on the 20th in bringing on the sort of action best 
suited to his designs. A distant cannonade of three hours cost the 
[English fleet 532 men ; and what was of more importance to* Suffrein, 

1 a large proportion of their spars and rigging. Night terminated the 
mi combat, which on iSie ensuing day Sir E. Hughes anxiously sought 
to renew, and his adversary to avoid, exqppt at his ovAi hietance ; 
and the English* Admiral, after receiving the detailed reports of the 
state of each ship, found the whole of his ei^^Ciipments so entirely 
crippled|i his crews so lamentably reduced, and the want of water so 
extreme, thaiJt hg deemed it indispensable to incur the mortification 
of bearings away for the road^i of Madral^, while Suffrein, wresting 
jjfrom his enemies ftie praise of superior address, and even the claim ^ 
^of vietory, if victory belong to hitn ^ who*- aftaifis his object, resumed * 

r* de la demierd guerre, page 333. 
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his position in the anchorage of Cuddalore, where he not onlyj 
returned the 1,200 troops, but l%nded an aid of 2,400 men fron]^ 
the fleet. • * * 

Monsieur Bussy, thus reinforced, lost no time im making, a * 
_ >rous sortie ?vith liis best troops. The attack commenced. with . 
the greatest vivacity before daylight in the morning, while it^ wm 
still quite dark, aridj)erhnps a short time earlier than was ’favorable “ 
i^o its success. The daT-kiiess afforded no qpnorturyty for divstiiictiort 
of troops ; the bayonets of tlig 8epf)ys bi Bengal mingled witli 
envnent success among tjiojc 6f i^lie li'rerich ‘regiment of 'Aquitaine ; 
and not one })oint of the English trenVhes, occupietj as they were by 
every varietj^ of troons, suffered itself to l>c forced. The loss of the 
French in tliis well-pTanned hut ilf-exccuted,’sally was estimated by 
General Stuart at 4oO uu^i ; a nuinixu- ]>robably not cKag^erated, 
when considering the ciifcuiftstaucos of melee of this nature ; the 
prisoners actually securec?, were found to amount to loO.* including 
the Chevalier de JJamfw,*|- who led the att^ick. Tile loss of the 
English was siirprisinglY small. , IVlfiipr Ootgrave, who comman(led 
the Mj^dras sepoys iy the trenches, was killed ; tliro(^ other ofliclors 
wounded aiffl missi/g ; and twenty rank and flic killed and wound- 
(h 1, chiefly sepoys. Among the wounded prisoners was a y^^ung 
French serjoant, who so particularly at^^racted the notice of® Colonel 
Wangenheim, commandant of the HanoVetiau troops ‘in the English 
service, by his iTdurosting a{)pcamnco manners, that he ordered 
the young man to be con veyo(>to his own ton^s, where he was treated 
witli attention and kindnesss until his recovery and release. Many 
afterwards, when the Freiadi army unider Beruadotte entered 
Hanover, General Wangenheim, among ofJiei^i, attbiAled 'the levee of 
tlie conqueror. You liave served a g^^at deal, said Beruadotte, on 
his being presented, and ns I understand in India. — 1 have served 
there. *At Cuddaloro ? ^ I wa^ithere. Ha^e you any recollection of 
a wounded nerjeartt wflonuyou tc#)k under your, protection in the 
course of that vSfirvice ? 'iv circumstance was not immediately 
|fl esont to tlie General’s mind, but on recollection, he resujned, I 
do indeed remember the circumstance, and a ^very fine young 
man ^he, was, 1 have entirely lost sight of him ever since, but 
it would give mo jileasurc to hear of his welfare. That young 
serjeant, said Bernadotte, was ‘the person who has now the 
honor to address you, who is happy in this pul^lic opportunity of 
acknowfed^ing thci obJigtni-iqn, and will oinit no iqeans within his 
power, of testifying his gi’atitude to General Wangenheim. It can 
scarcely be deemed ’^digressive, to have presented Ihe sequel of an 
incident appertaining to our iiaiTative, in illustration of a character , 
since distinguished by a still iu(v^*e extraordinary <iJevatioii, And as 

* Histoire de la dernierc* guerref^l){ige^.9, states the prisoners, at 80, 
and the killed at 20 ; the forriier^is kncvvii to l:>e crr^neou.s, and that nation i« 
not restricted, lil?e tlie EiigKsh* by the cliecks of frf%Th niis- 

stating the amount of their’losses. * , 

t He was inconsolable^ i)t not bijing wounded. 
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an evidences of moral worfcli affording to the Crown Prince of Sweden 
an honorable claim* on other natioif^s for the respect which he is said 
fo possess in his adoptive country. ^ 

* According to the ordinary rules of war, the force und^' General 
Stuart could at no period have been deemed adequate to tlie siege of 
Cuddalore^ defended by the land ^forces of Monsieur Bussyy iftid an 
e^qual nuinerical force pf Mysoorcan auxiliaries ; body, which how- 
ever unsuited, fraui dispofdant habits and defeefivo discipline, tex 
mix with regular troops in the more prominent duties of a siege, 
performed ‘other essential serYices* withcUie the walls, and as light 
troops, were emirtently ufieffd without. In effect, General Stuart 
had never been able to attempt thp first regular operatfon of a siege 
by investing the place. VAfter the reinforcement received by Mon- 
sieur Bussy from the fleet, his troops odtnumbered the besiegers, 
whose force was gradually rvasting awa^ by casualties and sickness, 
and by, the performance of duties constantly increasing, with n um- 
bel^ as constqjntly and rdpidly diminishing. Monsieur Bussy, fully 
aware of the physical an(l meral influence of such di^proportionod 
exertions, maintainmg a free comm^mication wMi every part ,of the 
adjacent country, ex(5cpf the ground occupied, bjHhe Eflglish army, 
and Considering his late sortie to have failed merely from errors 
incident ^o operations in the«dark, determined, after allowing to his 
lenemies a few* days more :^r the exhaustion of their strength, to 
'‘march out in force by a birCuitous Poute, and attack them in their 
camp. , ’ * 

General Stuart hi tlie meanwhile, fully aware of tli^ critical 
(jircumstances in whicl«^‘ he was phtecd, complaining in his o^cial 
correspondence Sf the^ impenetrable silence of his Government on 
every subject ; and above ali, regarding the succours which he had 
repeatedly demanded from Madras, and from the south, while j)rivato 
correspondence announced these troops to, have Received counter 
orders, and a different destination, assumed fSie tcftie of being 
I abaiidoned to,his fate by his o^vn GoYornment, and determined to 
\ persevqiie under every difficulty, and to abide the result, whatever it 
! might be. The retreat of the English army, with the loss of its 
battering train and equipni’ents, is the most favorable result that 
could possibly have been anticipated from a continuation of hostili- 
ties, and a crisis honorable only to the army, and disgraceful to the 
^character of oru public ci^unciis, was terminated by the arrival of an 
English frigate bearing flag of truce, p.ntl Commissioners deputed 
by the Government of Madras to anne^ivce to Monsieur Bussy the 
certain intelligence of thtfi conclusion of peace betjveen their respective 
nations in Eyropfi : perfectly aware of the condition of the army 
before *Cuddalo«5, these Commissioners y^ere instructed to declare 
that they were charged with |^)sitiP’e orders to that army to abstain 
from hostilities, whej^her* Monsj^ur Bussy should accede to an , 
armistice or decline it. Three (lays hdWover intevv^ned before the 
terms of a convcwiti^ cfculd he idjusi^d, anci communication being 
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interdicted between the Commissioners and the army, they had no 
other information than the apparent existence ol*a tla^’ of truce, and 
hostilities did not finally cease* until the 2nd of July. The onlj^ 
difficulty^ which occurred in these negotiations, related not, to the* 
necessity of due*notice to Tippoo Sultaun, as an ally of the French 
natioif, and to the French troops reiving in his army, in order that 
they might withdra^, but proceeded from an attempt to procure an 
wmticipated cessaision of hostile movements on ihe yart of the English, 
before ascertaining whether Tippoo would* reciprocally consent to 
the proposed armistice. , Thi^ I>opit being at -length amicably adjust- 
ed, our narrative necessarily returns to ^he operations on the western 
coast, which* had caused the separation* of that prince from his 
French allies previously to the arrival of Monsieur Bussy at 
Cuddalore. ' 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

€ • 

Biiturhptkm h/ the affairs of the western coasts from the disappearance of Tippoo at 
0.Pafiiam^ *in December 1T82 — General Matthews soit Bombay ^to support^ 

the troops at thatpUce — hearing of Tippoo’ s departure^ lands at Bajamundroog--- 
Reasons — Carries the place -^ Colonel Macleod ordered up from Paniani — 
Capture of Ilonaver (Owre)^and sjfips* of ^wqr — Govermnent of Bomhay^ 
hearing the death of Hyder^ send pSsitive orders to General Matthews^ to quit all ^ 
operations on the c^ast^ and ‘march to Rednoi'e — Fatality of inceosant contention 
— General Matthews protests and obeys — the letter^ not the spirit of these 
inconsiderfde orders ’-^landk at Cnndapoor — which he attacks and carries — 
violating the letter of his orders in the very ar.t of obeying them — marches for the 
Ghauts — Colonel Macleod car fj^ies the works (%f their foot — Attack of the Ghaut 
— carried with Hyderghur at its summit — Betlnore surrenders on terms — 
Extrahrdinary facility of this success — explainet^ by the personal enmuy of 
f^ppoo^ to th(» Governor Ayaz, and the design not only to supersede^ hut destroy 
him — Singular mode of disco'perinpf^t Vhesc desigrisr-which detei^ined the sur- 
render^ Lutf Ali^ the successor of Ayaz^ arrives irbMe vicinity — reinforces 
Anantpoor — which is candied hy the English by ussauthi-Cruelities imputed to 
the ^ English 071 that occasion — disproved — Lutf Al% ordered to Managlore — 
Genei'a^ Matthews relieved fi'om the restraint of the positive orders — acts as if 
they were still in operation^nnf disperses instead of concentrating his force — 
Strange superstition regaraing Ms po'it and fmture fortunes — Imputations 
of corruption and rapacity yetortld — lllmtrations — Approach of Tippoo — Flight 
of Ayaz — Tippoo takes (lyderghur-^cLssaults and carries the exterior lines of 
Bednore — siege-^capitulalion — surrender — Infraction imputable to the JSnglish — 
garrison confined in irons — Tippoo desceiuls for the recovery of Mangalore — 
Attack oj an advanced posfJon — Critical %nf'cumstances — The place summOltMd — 
Preparations — Chvdlry sent above the ghauts^ overtaken hy the monsoon — Kum- 
vier-U’Deen sent to Kw'pa^ in cojisel/uence of a diversion in that quarter ordered 
from Madras — Brycf notice of this diversion — Siege of Mangcdorc — ExcelleMl 
defence — Intelligence received by the garrison — Intimation from Tippio^ of the 
cessation of hostilities at Cuddalore^ treacttevously postponed— Armistice — Arri^ 
tal of Brjgadier-Qeneral Macleod-^lands offd is entertained fhiA deceived by 
Tippoo — Disguised plan for gradually starvjpg the garr^^ori — Tippoo throws 
off the mask— ^hut allows Genei'al Macleod to depart — The garrison subsists an 
short fMowancCj till November 22d, when General Macleod appears with a large 
armament for its i^dief — Extraordinary correspondetice with Tippoo — General 
Macleod departs,, having thrown in a nominal moiith's provision^ bed without 
being permitted to communicate with the garrison — Discussion of the reasons 
assigned for this erroneous conduct — ^Appears with another insuffcie^it supply,, 
on the 27th December, which is landed, hut still no intercourse — SJwcking ex- 
tremities to which the gam' son t6as reduced — Council of war — Caplulaiion — 
which was fulfilled —Death of Colonel Campkelt — Reflections on Tippoo' s con- 
^et — Remarkable incident during the siege-^-Mxecution of the late Governor, 
and death of Mohhnmed j^lt— Explanation of these ev^its, 

^ Our narrative of operations in Malabar was interrupted by the 
suddo4 dis^tppearance of Tippoo^s ;army igroua Paniani, in 
1782, in' Consequence, of tbd death of Hyder. The intelligence 
received at Bombay, of the rapid jetreat (5f Colonel Humberstone to 
Paniafa, and the pi^sSnce of Tippoo in* fiill force ,brfore that place, 
determined the po^niaient to %end,their provincial Commander-in 
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CIlief, Brjgadicx.jQmia;^ for its relief,^ with such a ho^yi 

of men as could be immediately ettibai‘ked, and £o reinforcje him as] 
8})eodily as possible with other trAops,*for the general purposes of the j 
service. In his progress down the coast, that officer received intelli- 
gence at Goa of ^lo circumstances, but not of the cause which had ar 
few days .before removed the dangei' from Paniani, and conseque^ntly* 
determined on makiijg a landing at Ilit\jfamujX<|roog, in thejiortberni 
ijiart of Oanara, tionnnaiiding the entrance into, the commodiou^, 
estuary and navigable river of J^iirjee, reputed to afford the best, 
although not the sh^j^A’test and h\dien con- 

nected with the possession of the fort and river of Jtfonaver (Onoro) 
a few miles t(?the southward, and ‘the fertife territory between those 
rivers, to furnish not’ only security to lus,^‘roar, but an abundant 
supply of provisions for tint future necessities of the army. • Raiamunj 
droog was carried by aseauR, and alm(^t by surprise, with littla 
loss ; and the ships were iAimediatcly dispatched to Colonel M^cleodS 
at Paniani, with order::* to transport his foxce to llaiamundroeg.| 
Hon aver soon fell, with all its de,pe»dpnt gosts, and Colonel Macleod, 
who had arrivW, wa^ypreparing for the capture of Mirjee, or Miijan, 
higher up the rivei^ )vhich would have conl^ileted tlie* first part of 
the plan for the safe ascent to Bednore, by the passes of Bilguy. 
Tlie easy capture in these operations, c^f five ships of war, ¥rom 50 
to 64 guns, and many of smaller dimefJsiBns, evinced the extent of 
Hyder’s ambition, ratlier tlian the correctness of his political views. 

In the meanwhile however the Government of Bombay havings 
received hitelligence of the death of Hydcr, and acting apparently' 
morc»on the impulse of the raoment, than the, spirit of a grave 
and deliberate political instruction, spnt on tnq 3 1st December 1782, 
positive orders to General Matthews, the intelligence were con- 
firmed, taxclimiuish all operatioiis whatever 

make an immediiite push to. possession of JBednore.'' Without 
imputing tod mueft to the defective constitution of» the Government 
at that period, a fatalist might find the most jdausible illustrafions 
of his doctrine in tlie universal tendency to contention between 
public authorities, which wasted and perverted all their energies, 
and to ordinary observation had infinitely more the aspect of an 
unhappy fatality than of the common infinnity of human irritatio]^. 
General Matthews and all other pensons, must orj the 12th January, 
when h^ received these positive ordei43, haye been well satisfied of 
the death of Hyder ; but lifter weighing and combining. intelligence 
and observation, he not oniyjat this period, but eveji at the moment 
of his greatest subseqaient success, declared his deliberate conviction, 
that the operations in which these orders found 'him,, engaged, of 
securing by a strong occupation »f the country in Ms rear,. a secure 
and easily defensible con^munierfkion ifrith the sea coast, constituted 
' the only safe plan fqr the iijvasiop of Bednoye. On the receipt of 
these unconditibnal ordej's however, lie instantly* countermandea the 
operations which were? destin()d to* lead hAii to Bednore by the 
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longer ronle of Bilgny, and prepared to obey^liis orders to their very 
f^etter ; he remonstrated against the frustration of his plans ; disclaim- 
ed all responsibility for consequeAces ; upbraided the Government 
\¥ith megl^cting the promised reinforcements and ^pplieg ; declared 
'that* the force at his disposal was utterly inadequate to the service 
^he was ordered to execute ; and fifaally requested, that if they*'“ could 
not repoi^e confidence^ in his military juflgmont, they would permit 
him to retire and^save Ijis own reputation/’ • • r 

The reciprocal confidence which ought to subsist between a 
Government and the inilitarjr* ofEcer* eijtrwsted with the execution 
of its measures, w'as most unwisely violated in the first instance, by 
a positive order to be executed jinder all circumstances, or rather, 
literally viewed, by aiif abandonment of the measures necessary to 
its saf^ ex*ecuti()n : but the absurdity wliich its literal accomplish- 
ment involved, ought to ♦have suggoiffced* to a temperate mind a 
compfence ratjier with its spirit, than its l&ter.^ General Mattliews, 
dioVever, obeyed with# precipitation : he la?ided at Cujctdaporc, the 
pojnt of the coast neares/. to«Bednore, apjd in carrying the place 
experienced considerable resistancf, not from Wie ordinary garrison, 
but from a field force ^of 500 horse, and 2,5rtrrinfantry ; a part of 
the ‘reinforcements which had been detached by 'Hydcr from Coro- 
mandel,* for the protection ^of his western possessions, Jiiid thus in 
the very act *o{ obeying |iis orders to “ nelinquish all operations 
whatever on the sea^doastV’ he*was obliged to undertake hew 
operations on tlic sea coast, in the ifiere execution of those orders. 
Continuing to protest*' against the insufficiency of his meafis, And to 
disclaim all respqnsibKity for consequences, he proceeded iw* the 
same spirit of precipi^Site^ obedience. Without any regular means 
of conveying provisions or#' stores, he was three days in marching 
25 miles to thd foot of the mountains, opposed every day by 
increasing numbers; noiin any sorlv>us st^-nd, buji chiefly by light 
skirmishing, and. the incessant aftnoyanoe of rochfets. The ascent of 
the* ghauts presented impediments of, a more serious nature; the 
difficu],t(ies of a rugged acclivity of seven miles were increased By 
a succession of the most formidable works. Hussengherry, a place 
at the foot of the hill called a fort, and assuming that appearance, 
^qn approaching it, was in reality no more than a well-built barrier 
with two flanks, but entirely open in the rear. About three miles 
in front of this post, the^ enemy had felled trees across tlm joad, and 
lined the thick# brushwV)od on each flapb ; and about 4i)0 yards in 
front of this abbatis, another breast- was lined with between 
two and three thousai]id men.. The 42d, led by .Colonel Macleod, and 
followed by* a cibrps of sepoys, attacked these positions with the 
bayonet, and jJlirsuing them likeiHighlg-nders, were in the breast- 
work before the enemy wbre aifware of it; four hundred were 
bayoneted and the remainder wqre pu:i;sued clqse to the walls of the 

* They were aftei^'ards explained and rescinded at Bombay on the 6th of 
February, ten days afitr <Senera>MattheVs was in •possession of Bednore. 
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fort ; })re])arations were made for attacking it the next mprniiig, but 
although furnished with 15 piecei^of excellent c^^nnon, it was found 
abandoned ; the first barrier, moiintiiig eleven pieces of cannon, was* 
also evacuated without attempting defence ; the* second, two miles 
farther up^tlie hdl, mounting nine guns, was carried at the point of 
the bayonet with a loss of only «even or eight men. “ From the^ 
second fort, or barrier to tlie top of the ghaut is almost one continu- 
ance of batteries with cannon and breast -wofks ; the tirnlness and* 
intrepidity of the 15th battalion, who were' foroiiio.st in the S(iveral 
j)ai;ts of the conflict, w«'is rewarded, with tjie honor of »ta king the 
fort of Hyderghur, on the top of the ghaut, in which were found 
twenty-five pieces of cannon, &(*., &c. ; tlii^ fort was well construct- 
ed, Jiad a good ditch, was exteflsivt*, and* the otluT works were 
defended by 17,000 men. « My loss during tiie day about, fifty killed 
and wounded.”* The fi)rt<i>and town oj‘ Bednon* or lly,dgi.uuggur 
was *s till 14 miles distant: but the nnnus'ous bodies above dcis- 
(Tibed, are stat(‘d to hyve aliandoned its d(‘teiu*(' ; H 3 ^at''Sal^.eb 
liavirig retired into the fort with no nion* than I ^blO of whom 
350 were English seuoys taken m Coromandel, \yho had enliste<l*iu 
the service of Hysi(‘r. Cajdain ' Donald G'ampb(‘ll, a prisoner in 
irons, was released oh the preceding clay, ami sent to Gt‘neral {^lat- 
thews, to propose terms, Mdiieh wen* to deliver the fort and coun- 
try, and to remain under the English, a's )#e was under the ^Nbibob,” 
(llyder) ; to which conditions f.Tenent>D Mettliews immediately as- 
sented. On the ensuing morning, althougL a division of the army 
undef Colonel Macle(»d, detached from the foot of tlie ghaut, to 
(‘iidejLVOur by a circuitous route to turn tjie works, had not yet 
arrived, and tlie troojis present for <luty (whwhad nt*t eaten the fin*- 
ceding day) amounted to no more' than 3(i() Europeans and bOO 
se})()ys, without a field gun ; he moved Yorwai’d, and was r(H*(*iv(*d 
Avithont^hesitation into the forh and to tlie acknowledged (‘ommand 
of the capitisil ah(i territory of l>Q|liiore, without farther ti'eaty^n* 
eaj‘itnlation. * ' • 

• Sucli is in substance the whole amount of the 'facts alrcmly 
before tlie ])ul)lic conne(it(‘<l with the cajiture of Beduore.'*^ “ To 
what” says General Matthew.s, can it be owing, t>ut t6 the, divine 
that my army, without jirovisions or musket ammunition, 
should have our wants supplied ♦>as we advaueed, foi* without tin* 
enemy's rice, and , powder, and ball, wc iiiiist huN^* stopjied until tin* 
army ooffliF be furnislied. , '• Panic” is Ihc Secondary cause assigned 
by the General for these extraordinary effeets, and 'th(*re (*fU) be no 
(|uestion regarding tlie inllu6nce of the attack on ^he breast -work ; 
but the reader will probably have anticipate'! 1 soirjo furfhe’i cxjdaii- 
ation which we shall now endeavour to jireseiit. ^ ^ 

The considerations liAve be^u alxoady statedf which induced 

» * The passage.*? be^ween^inyertcd^coTrirnas, are <3xfractcd from General 

Matthews’ oliicial*d<ispatch, 'dated 28th January, lyslj. ^ 
t Chapter 24. ' 
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Hyder eariy in 1782, to make considerable detachments for the 
restoration of hi^ . affairs not only in Malabar, but in Coorg and 
TBullum, the two last under tJie cammand of two Chelas, W^adar 
and SihelchAyaz, the latter of whom was for this purpose appointed 
ijdovernor of Bednore, the province adjoining Bullifm on the north ; 
^nd we have had occasion to notice* the early history and .character 
of Sheick* Ayaz.f In the interval between the^death of Hyder, and 
Tippoo's arrival in cauip, a letter amved from Ayaz, reporting tii^» 
invasion under ClouerarMatthews, the capture of Rajainiindroog and 
Onorc, and tlie iutentkon of the fiovtirnor, to withdraw his trcK>ps 
S'from JBidlum, and march withbut delay to oppose the enemy. This 
letter had among others' been opened l)y Poornea, afid afterwards 
despatched by express to Tippoo Sultauii. 

Sheick Ayaz had, while a youth, and a common chela of the 
jj)alace,* rendered himself loi^ecieptable t» Tippoo by the independence 
‘of his eliaract(‘r, and had, in consequence, been treated by that prince 
with gi'oss and repeated indignity. In matwe age, Hyder's extrava- 
g(Hit praises* of his valour an^l Jnt^llect, and the habit of jniblicly 
cotitrasting the qiig-lities oI‘ his slave with tfios^of the heir apparent, 
perpetually embittered nil the feeluigs 6f fonnqrSDiimity, and render- 
ed Uie death of Hyd(U’ a crisis which Ayaz must necessarily have 
contemplated with alarm. I^nniediately after Ti})[)oo’s junction with 
his array, aftev his fathef's Meath, he detached Lutf Ali Beg, with a 
light corps of cavalry, by tfnu shoi^test route, to supersede Woffadar 
at Coorg ; and after hiaking the iti(|uisite arrangements in that 
(quarter to assume tlip government of Bednore, with a larger* and 
hea-vier corps dotaclie^ about the^saine time by the ordinary «j:oad. 
He had howet-oi* conlidqrable doubts whether the fears and the 
ambition of Ayaz might no^indiicc him to resist, and bad according- 

I ly sent secret orders to the officer next in authority to put him to 
death and assume th(3 government, v, Whatever may have been tlie 
ultimate intentions of Ayaz atithis peii()d,’it istcertaki that appre- 
hensions of treachery wore mixed with’ all his deliberations : he had 
taken the pleeautioii of ordej'iug that no letter of any descriptif)ii 
from \;Tbe eastward shoidd be delivered without previous examin- 
ation ; and being entirely illiterate, this scrutiny alw^iys took 
place, with no other person present than the reader and himself, 
either in a private chamber, of if abroad, retired from hearing 
and observation fii the wqods. On the day preceding that on 
which the ghauts weiji attapked, and twhile Ayaz vi^s^occupied 
near Hydelglmr, in giving directions^ regarding their defence, the 
fatid letter arfived, ^and was inspected \j1th the usual pre- 
cautions: the bmmin who read it, and to whom ^he letter was 
addrefjsed aS s^ond in comman^, stands absolved from all sus- 
picion df^ prior design by tiie viery ac\ of reading its contents ; 
but in the perilous condition of Ayaz Be durst not confide in a , 
i. p. 406, ^(f Appendix*!? Chaplef ^ 

t Ayaz JSaheb, is reatyiy corrupted ii^o Ifyat^aheb, the name by which 
he is designated Bi tlffi records of that pjl’iod. 
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secrecy, at best precarious, even for a day: without moment's 
hesitation, he put the unfortunate^ bramin to de^h to prevent dis- 
covery ; put the letter in his pocket, apd returning to his attendants? 
instantly mounted, and without leaving any orders, ' 

speed to ttie ciMiel, to make the* arrangements for surrender Vhieli. 
have teen related. It may well •be presumed, that tliis horrible^ 
scene could not have been enacted, without some intimation reach- 
^yig the eaj’s of the attendants ; aiul the very ilct of abandoning th«^ 
scene of danger contrary to his usual habit!^, spread abroad among 
the^ troops those rumours of undefined treachery which :d>undautly 
account for their dispersion*and disniAy.* 

On the arrival of L«tf Ali Beg at Sheemogtf, (Simoga) about 
forty miles to the eastward of BSdnore, he ‘learned the Ssastrous 
issue of public affairs, and began to collect the scattered, remains of 
the troops who had beevi iitandoned by^their leader. An English 
detachment was marching to take possession of A n aiitppo r, about| 
30 miles north-west of Jiis jjosition, this an*! most (>Sfier 
cies of Bednore having surrendered, on receiving the oiders of Apaz 
to that effect, and th^ gArrison and inhabitants hjtd sent an ageu^ t(^ 
offer their submisskm. On •receiving intelligence these events, 
Liitf Ali sent a trijsty ‘officer with S0() Chittledroog peons to ar^tici- 
pate the arrival of the English detachment, and with positi'^e orders 
to supersede the actual ^commandant, a«d«to admit no farther com- 
munication of any kind with th© enemy. On the approach of the 
troops, it was pretended by Lutf Ali, that repeated signs Were made 
to tlmm V) withdraw, that on persisting to ady,aiice, the flag of triuje 
was filled at. No disparagement to the accuracy of either repre- 
sentation is involved in the supposition, ^haj the* English confident 
of admission recognise only the second part of the statement, in 
retalia.tion for which no quarter was giveS to the garrison on the cap- 
ture of fhe place by assault, f^cli is the amount of fact involved irrf 
the atrocities^ im^juted tb tlje TEngl^li on tHie capture of Anantpoori 
The touching tale descriptive of 400 beautiful wonlen, all bleeding" 
with the wounds *of the Ijaydnct, an<l either already dtiad, or expir- 
ing in each other s arms the soldiei's “ stripping them M their 
jewels and committing every outrage on their boflies, wliilo others, 
rather thZin be torn from, tlwi r relatiom, threw themselves into large 
tanks and wore drowned," lias loi*g since been traced to its author, 
a silly young man, whose ameiid(* honorable for dressing his adven- 
tures intift romantic tale,J[s not so generally known as tYie historical 
record of thlt supposed even\ in the respectable pag& of* the AnuuriJ 
Register. Of a conduct so atrocious, if true, the ruprolDation could 
not be rco severe, ariR if unfoiinded, the disproof pould ncjt be too 
anxiously established : the author of this work h^ tlierelbire not 
neglected the ample means^withiij his iieach, of ascertaining* that the 
^ tale in all its parts is destitute of every shadow of foundation jn ^th.^ 

* Without tte fort? th^ woman \i^^b^somo day.s aftarwards 

found, who had fallSn into » well ; but it was not known in what manner, or 
on what occasion, the accident liad*<5ccurrcd* 
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The capture of Anautpoor occurred during the period that Lutf 
All was waiting the slower approach of the infantry from Coro- 
ftiandel, and on its arrival, he w^s arnanging the means of its recapture, 

» ‘ when Jbe received ordera from Tippoo, to proceed with all expedition, 
jby the pass of Soobranionee, to prevent if possible 
. yralore ; but before he could arrive, the place had surrendered by 
p^itulatibn, on the 9th of Mai'ch. General Matthews, after descend- 
mg to the coast to direct this operation, now prepared to. return foj. 
the defence of Becinore, * The unconditional orders had been revoked, 
which formed the apology for (Jisclaiming responsibility, and he was 
now left to the guidance ofi the general ^instructions with whicli he 
left Bombay, on^ the 11th of December; a document*/ as wise and 
judicious, as the subsequent ordeV had been precipitate. The inva- 
sion of Bednore had be4n suggested in these instructions from the 
Governlnent, as the plan o^all those submitted to their consideration 
which seemed best adapted to the actual scope of their resources, 
and combined 'the most reasonable hope of success with the greatest 
facility of communication and support. Permanent conquest was 
excluded from their viev^s of possible cohtiv^gency ; the plan of 
securing suck a footing* as could \safeJy be h^, and the view qf 
alarming Hyder with’ the threat of relinquishing to the Mahrattas 
that cowntry which they were known to covet, was expressly sug- 
gested as a probable meiTn^ of disposing him to peace ; and these 
temperate views concluded W4th the. widest latitude of discretionary 
authority. 

Thus circumstanced. General Matthews, incessantly reporting 
the approach of ppwer^j] bodies of^ troops from Coromandel, stated 
400 Europeans llnd 1,®)0 sepoys to be the largest force with which 
he could meet the enemy iy,4he field, and represented the indispen- 
sable necessity of' large reinforcements, without which it would be 
next to a miracle if he could presex-’/.e his footing.” Instead, how- 
ever, of cQjicentrating at the poiiAt which he consld'ered^most defen- 
sible, the greatest possible number of h^s avowedly , insufficient force, 
he continued up to the moment of his last departure from the coast, 
to narrate with CQtnplacency that he was in possession of the whole 
country westward of the rAnge of mountains from Sedaslieghur to 
Mangalore; beyond the passes, he possessed Bednore, Anantpoor, 
and the fort of Cowlydroog, 15' miles east” (more nearly south) 

*■ from Bednore, wfth their dependencies ; and a detached body was 
seeking to obtai^i possession of the distant province of SojJnda.” The 
only explanation which has been attempted, of the blind confidence 
with which he frJttered* away^ his mpans of defence, relates to his 
, hope of % s^ultaneous invasion of Mysoor, by the troops under 
Colon^ Fullartwi, from Coimbatoi;e, to whose operatibns we shall 
\ presently Sdvert ; but a hope^better founded than any he possessed, 

I would furnish a rational motive for concehtration and certainly not 
Tor dissension. Thoetenor of Gdheral Matthew's despatch, written on 
the day of his« «»ntran 4 ;e*intq,tBednoi^e, is strongly tinctured 
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throughout with the belief of supernatural interposition, in a 
success of which the true secondgiry causes do wot appear to have 
reached his knowledge, or that of any of his ofticei*s ;iand it is difR# 
cult to account for the conduct which we have just stated, without . 
supposing*the e^tistence of a similar superstition with referehce 
his future fortunes ; a confidence in the divine protection, implying 
direct insanity, if the corrupt rapacity imputed to him before, ana 
, jtUl more, explicitjy lifter the capture of Bednore, have the founds 
ation which various circumstances seem ‘to confirm. The charge, 
however supported, of insuberdSnation, projlucing in the army a 
conduct ** loose and unfeeling *as •th^t of the most licentious 
freebooters,” jretorted on his accusers ; and the Mirect announce- 
ment of bringing them to mililSary trial,, cannot obliterate the 
strong grounds of original accusation. Thb publicity given to this 
unhappy controversy in, th^ Annual Eegister of 1783, had induced 
the author to examine aU the document! with scrupulous care, and 
to prepare an abstract of the whole, which, on farther reflection, ]ias 
been bxpunged : the subsequent uijhappy fatb of General Matthews, 
without the opportunity of defending his^ reputation, might seem to 
expose any such abstract to the ihaputation of an W pa^ie statement ; 
and mourning oyer large portion, at least of impropriety, AYhich 
pervades the reciprocal discussion, we shall close the sul^ect with 
observing, with reference to the counflese treasurestsupposed to be 
found in Bednore, thal Tippoq Sultaim, in narrating,* with the 
utmost bitterness the defection of Ayaz, states, that he carried along 
withJiin^ a large property in cash and valuables. The minister of 
finance, Poornea, ignorant of the^ contents of 'Tippoo's book, states in 
his manuscript, the embezzlement at upwards efia lac, and the 
detailed account afterwards rendered* by Ayaz ‘to the Government of 
Bombay, of the amount and appropriatibn of his. pecuniary posses- 
sions im Bednore, gives a total, of one lac and forty-eight thousand 
Pagodas,’!' Usifiince ’of jjvliich he claims from the justice of that 
government, as secured to him by the terms of capitulation : no 5 can 
the fact with propriety be silppressed, that General Matthews, in a 
testamentary memorandum delivered to his fellow-prisondps, to be 
used only in the event of his death, declares thdt the public was 
indebted*to him for money advanced from his private fortune during 
his command, in the sum of 33,00Q Rupees, besides the arrears of bis 
military allowances. # 

On approach of Typoo with the wh^Ie of his army, Ayaz had 
too much wisdom to await ^th General Matthews the supernatural 
aid which was to protect hiiri from disaster ; his flight to the coast was 
so precipitate that he*lost the small reihains of his property, And in a 
few months afterwards we find him soliciting the meijpsbf subsistence * 

. * Sultaun-u-Towareekh. * • » » ’ 

t A considerable amount of valuables, constituting what is usually called 
the Tosha Khana,^or store of articles pit>vtded for public presents on otcasions 
of ceremony, as stated bjth by Poornea and Ayaif, is exclusive of this 
pecuniary amount. 
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from the JJjfigliBli Government. Tippoo Sultaun in narrating the 
flight of this persoif, affirms that i^he most explicit assurances of pro- 
iJ^ction and encouragement had beer\, conveyed to him on the occasion 
• of his fathef’s death, and amuses himself with the parallel and well- 
kilown anecdote of that Ayaz * from whom he was ^^narnetJ, the slave 
and unhallowed favoritef of Sultajin Mahmood. This Sultaun after 
exhausting his imagination in procuring foi* his favored slave every 
^atiflcatihn and conveiiience that empire can corrfmand, ask^d him ong^ 
day if any one wish remained ungratified! Yes, said the slave, I have 
one remaining caprice,,! think * it * would be pleasant to runaway. 

On a|)proaehing Bednore ^Lhe* army* divided into two columns, 
|one of which took the southern route of Cowlydroog an&i Hyderghur, 
Iwdiich fell without material opposition, and cut “off all communication 
‘with the coast; the othei* column proceeded by the moat direct north- 
eastern * road, leaving a force to mask cAn^ntpoor, and cpjnpJl^l^iy 
invested the place. The English troops we^ve found in the possession 
of ^the* cxtensve lines which surround Bfi.dnore, and after some 
skirmishing to ascertiin the ipost vulnerable points, a disposi- 
tion was made for a gijneral assault ahd\ escalade in several 
columns, wliiph completely succeeded ; “the English troops who had 
atterppt/ed a defence to the extent of which th6ir numbers were alto- 
gether inadequate, retiring with gi’eat loss but in excellent order to 
the citadel. Tiie author kastnad no access to accounts of this service 
written by any of the b^isieged ; tli/^ work of Tippoo Sultaun J gives 
ample details in which Monsieur CosaJgny is represented as an inex- 
perienced officer, whpse blunders were of course corrected by the 
commanding genius an^ personal intrepidity of the Sultaun himself ; 
but in the most kiflatedtex^geration of bis own exploits, and effected 
contempt of his enemy; an unwilling homage is rendered to the energy, 
the spirit, and tlip bravery 6f tlie besieged, until the place became a 
heap of ruins, and farther resistance unavailing. Uiidei’ thesP circum- 
Jstances, General Mathews,*' in con^rmity Jo the opinion qf a council of 
jwar, sent out a flag of truce, with proposals for a capitulation in- 
seven articles; detailed by Tippoo Sultatin, to whicl), however unfa- 
vorable,*^ he declares that he was induced to accede, from considering 
the short interval which remained for the recovery of Mangalore 
before the rains. The first of these articles affords a fair specimen of 
the taste and veracity of the royaiL author: — 

“ 1. When tlK; English garrison shall march out, the holy war- 
riors of Islam shall not rj^iicufe them, nor c^ll them by abiisK e names, 
nor throw stones at them, nor spit at tl;fem.” 

Two other articles however, appeal %o be ^correctly stated, and 

t * He quibbles ^ery successfully, by naming Mm Ayaz-e-na Mahmood, for 
the pufpose of th# double meaning, Ay^z, not he who belonged to Mahmood, 
or Ayaz, the unhallowed ; or mo»e literdly unglorified. 

t This part of the parallel certainly did net apply, and 1 do not impute 
to eitl^r Tippoo or his eecretaty, the intentioii of such insmua^on, however 
obviously implied in the tale. * 

, , cr < Sultaun-u-uaVTowar^h. 
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l>rovijle for the safe ccmduct of the garrison to the ^ coast, and 
for the security of private, ai^d the surrendier of public pro- 
perty. Neither the well-kno^n fate of former prisoners, tte 
precarious aspect of their own destiny, nor yet thoscj principles*^ 
which regelate, >»under the worst misfortunes, 4 sense of whatsis 
due t 9 individual and national rfiharacter, could restrain a predo- 
minant passion.* For the purpose of appropriating the remain- 

^ing public treasitirt?, which by capitulation* was the property of 
Tippoo, the officers were desired to draw for vfhatever sums they 
pleased, to be accounted for. 6n their rel;urn to Bombay. The 
garrison marched out in 'cctnformfty ^to , capitulation on the 3rd of 
May. Therenis abundant reason to believe, that^ Tippoo had pre- 
{letermined to seek some pretext? for infringing its conditions ; 
but, an empty treasury, together with the money (and as he 
slates jewels public prppe^^ty) found on seai'ching the prisoners 
exempted him from the necessity of recurring to fictitious pleas ; 
and it will not escapp the reader’s observation, .that the pro- 
bable sum so recovered reconciles ig a satisfactory manner the appa- 
rent difference between* the statemeAt of*treasure lost at Bednore, as 
furnished by Ayaz, the late Gchrernor, and by Tippoo’s minister 
of finance. The ^ brb'lach of faith was speedily announced ^o the 
garrison, by their being marched off in irons to different^ destina- 
tions ; and Tippoo, for the first ti Ae « since his accession, gave 
public audience, seated on a m^snud,*and ordered a salute to bei 
fired for this his first victory, after which* he proceeded in person* 
and jvitljout delay, for the recovery of Mangalpre. * 

^ Colonels Macleod and Humberstone, ihe two senior of His 
Majesty’s officers, had some time before departed* to Bombay, in 
consequence of the imputed malversations already adverted to, and 
the command of Mangalore had devoiVed on Mftjor, now Colonel 
Campbell, of the 4‘2d, whose ipemorable defence is well recorded in 
a little volum^t* t^fore'the^ public^ which’ furnishes in a plain 
unambitious journal of facts, an interesting and instructive military 
lesson, and deveibpes the rAre combination of profeasional talents 
and mental resource possessed by this lamented officer. 

Previously to the surrender of Bednore, Tippbo had despatched 
a respectable force which was to appear before Mangalore with the 
intelligence of that event, in the hope of rendering his own approach 
unnecessary ; this corps, however, was attackei and defeated with 
the loss‘^f* its guns, at tl^ distance of* twelve miles from the place, 
in consequence of which, T^poo marched with hW whole army, in 
the expectation that the hjJpearance of such an OTerwhelming force 
would terrify the gdrrison inth an e^irly sutrendgr. An outpost on 
an eminence commanding the principal access to ^lace, distant* 
upw ards of a mile, and althougjh of |tome strength, requiring two 
* See Annual Bemster. 

' t Published^in 1736; th^ author *ip^ also in possession of a manuscript 
journal of the siegef which 5»ccords with^the printed imrrative in all points of 
importance. 
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battalions for its occupation, continued to be maintained three days 
I after the place had«been invested, ^nd after positions had been taken 
^hich enabled the enemy to .intevcept the retreat of the troops. 

- The consequences of this first and only en-or, were perceived on the 
morning of the 235, when a siiddeil and simnltan^us attack com- 
menced, of several heavy columns of infantry, supported by batteries 
previously* prepared, and the discharge of an incessant shower of 
ipockets : the sepoys appointed for the defence o'f the post, broke 
spite of the effoi*t^ of tlreir officei’s, and were driven in the utmost 
disorder down the hil] ; a reinfor6e«ient consisting of the 42nd, 
supported by a sepoy corps, ,wa^ too late Tor the defence of the post, 
but arrested for a momeirt the progress of the enemy, tand afforded 
time for the fugitives to* escape ; but the panic soon extended to the 
sepoys of t,he reinforcerfient also, and even the veteran 42nd, did 
not altogether escape its influence. /Thp casualties of this day 
amounted to four officers, Ven European and two . hundred native 
sQliJier^, including three officers, and twQi' companies of sepoys, 
whose retreat was entirely cut ,off. All outposts not under the 
complete cover of^ the body of the placO; Were in consequence 
withdrawn, and all the «arrangemeAts adopted necessary for a long 
siege, Tippoo did not permit himself to doubt* th^t the impressions 
arising from this first success, would produce an immediate surren- 
der ; he had, kowever, the mortification to find opposed to him, a 
commander who viewed,, hfe*. mighty hosts* with the most perfect 
composure, and considered the driving in of his outposts, however 
early and unfoVtunate in its circumstances, as an event in» the 
^ordinary course of the ^rvice. He (Jismissed, without coridescenJhig 
|to give an ansv^'e!*, the fl^ag of truce bearing a summons for the 
I immediate surrender of the place as he valued Jiis life ; and Tippoo 
perceiving a regqlar siege To he indispensable, and the thunder- 
storms preceding the monsoon to hav^^ already commenced, thought 
proper to send above the* ghaut% and l^eyohd tfee^'infbience of its 
greatest severity, 'the whole of the stable horse ; they were however 
overtaken at * the bottom of the ghaut *by its full violence, and net 
more tlfcin half the horses survived, to reach their eastern canton- 
ments, * ^ « 

Kummer-u-Deen, with the troops composing the personal com- 
ffiknd of his late father Meer Saheb, was despatched at the same 
time to his jagheer Vit Kurpa, jn consequence of one of the diversions 
in that quarter planned •W the Government of Madras, ‘'ufider the 
command, fifst of Captain Edmonds, an^ afterward of Colonel Jones. 
On the capture of Kurga in 1779, Seyed MohaijTmed, a son of one of 
the principal religious persons at the tomb of the celebrated Gesoo 
Deraz <At CuThnrga, and married Jto a daughter of the vanquished 
Patan N«tbob, was among the prisoners f'and Hyder, in examining 
and giving his orders for the disposal of fiis captives, ordered this ^ 
fakeer,^'as he contepi|ftuously hamed him,! to* be^ liberated. This' 
person, however, considering, the depth of ‘Byder ter be a favorable 
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crisis for adventure, collected a force in the vicinity, witji which he 
had entered the province of Kijrpa, supported by the English 
Government under the designati(jn oi jJie Nabob of Kurpa, and by aA 
English corps which obtained possession of the fort of^ Cummuin, 
and somef mincA’ posts. Kumiiler-u-Deen s cavalry had suffered 
considerably, though not in the »same degree as tlie stable horse, 
whose ridei'S had no direct interest in the preservation of the 
^.^nimals ; Jie had, therefore to encounter dc^ay in recrifiting hin 
cavalry; but on commencing operations; the •troops of Seyed 
Mohammed, a weak, inexperienSed person, ^y’ere totally § discomfit- 
ed, and an English battalion in tidvance, during a parley to 
ascertain whether the enemy consi<lered* hiinseff bound by the 
conditions of the arntistice of Cuddalore, was treacherously chaiged 
and cut to pieces. The subsequent history df this diversion does not 
challenge much admiration, of English diplomticy. Apajee Ram, 
charged with a mission to Madras, preparatory to a lu'gotiation for 
general peace, had the countenance to propose, and the rare fortyue 
to obtain, the intennediate exchange of tlje fort and fei’tile temfcoiy 
of Cummum, for ChiJJta{jet in C?)romandtd, widely on being occupied 
by an English detachment, was fduud to be a heap of mins. 

Meanwhile tUe siege of Mangalore was pressed with all the| 
virulent energy ef the Sultauu, regulated by the professional! 
science and experienqe' of Monsieur^ iSossigny. ^fluee regular 
attacks embraced tlie faces of • the foift, accessible by land: the 
excessive violence of the monsoon was * unfavorable to rapid 
profess ^ but a proportion of tlie feces Jittapked, instead of a lew 
brJCbhes, rather exhibited mastics of conti:i;iaus I’uin : mortars for 
projecting stones attached to plugs pTep.tred 'fifi* the purpose, 
although inferior in . effect to a rdguljjr bofubardment, produced 
constant annoyance and numerous casualties throughout the night ; 
as operations advanced, a grgftt extent of lodgement on the crest 
of the glacie, an(> of covored sap for filling the ditclj, brought 
the assailants |ind defef^dants into incessant contact, •and 
aMempts to penetrate by assault were repeated fend rep(dled 
in every quarter, until they became almost an affair (ff daily 
routine. It is remarkable, that although the conAuct of the sejioys 
was unsatisfactory in the first operation, and daily dcseiiions 
occurred in the first pa it of the ^iege, the firmness and gallantfy 
of the remaind(T was particularly projninent dufing its most tiying 
periods, SnS was distingu?#hed by the repeated and/inimated publics 
thanks of their excellent commander.' * 

On the 19th of^uly, af^er fifty-six days^ open trenches, Colonel 
Campbell having, on the preceding day, received advi(tes which gave ^ 
him reason to expect early relief, prdered at noon, gws well shotted 
and pointed, to fire a regular royal salute, and the gari isoa,' paraded 
^on such parts of the ramplrts as still afforded any cover, were direct- 
ed to conclude* Jhe *ceiiemonial with tfiree •hyarty huzzad^ The 
intimation thus conv^^ed ta,ihc • bj.'siege*s, ui‘ some acceptable 
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informatioi}, having reached the garrison, produced, on the same day 
^at four o’clock, a tetter signed “^everon de Morlay, envoy from 
^'France, to the Nabob Tippoo Spltatpi,” informing Colonel Campbell 

• .of the peac§ in Europe ; the cessation of arms at Cuddalore, and his 
possessing a letter from the EnglishiCommissioners tfo Colohel Camp- 
bell, which he had been enjoined nhy Tippoo to deliver in person. 
This letter from Messieurs Sadlier and Staunton had been delivered 
k> Monsidhr Bussy for transmission on the 2ntl of July ; the com- 
mandant of Mys(5orean‘' troops at Cuddalore was on the spot to 
transmit iti»at a moment’s warning, odid the author will venture to 
state a probability, little sh(AJ’t«^)f con victteii, founded on his know- 
ledge oi‘ tlje routifie of therMysoorean post, that these diispatches bad 
been in the camp before -Mangalore, at the least ten days before their 
existence was announced, during which teujdays the most desperate 
efforts had been made to cany the pla^e by assault, and* were dis- 
continued on finding that tlie garrison had4)btained some intelligence 
unfavoVable to«the hopes of the besiegers, and which they erroneously 
supposed to be no othei* than the, stated intelligence from Cuddalore. 
Without venturing to conjiictin'c at what tiihe^hese despatches had 
been delivered to Mon^denr Peverbn, or to question the inference 
that^he might not have b(3en at libei’ty to anrioini^ce their anival, it 
shall onlf: be added, that no explanation appears to have been offered 
of any such irrkpedi merit, tliat the same Monsieur Peveron after- 
wardvS permitted himself* to threaten Cohuiel Campbell with the con- 
tinuance of the French aid to the bestegers, if ho should persevere in 
certain conditions connected with the observance of the capitulc^oii 
of Bednore, and this af^.r he had been repeatedly admitted int^Hie 
fort, not blindf^lihd, oiu his own positive requisition as an envoy, 
founded on the exishsiicc of a* general peace, and after Monsieur 
Cossigny as a man of honor !iad quitted the posts which he occujiiod 
during the siege, and established himself in a separate encamp^nent. 

• On first intimating the ne.«essity %'f refraiufing fr€^m affording 
fhimtany farther aid in the siege, nothing could ex(,'eed the Siiltaim’s 
irage and asto'nishment, and when even Lally and Boudeuot wete 
compelted by Monsieur Cossigny to follow his example, Tippoo was 
incapable of understanding this conduct in any other light than that 
of base treachery, and an abandonment of the cause in which they 
Were engaged. Boudenot well knowing the danger of continuing to 
serve a prince agaiifet whom l|e had conspired, resigned his command, 
and retired witlj Monsievtr Cossigny, whos(ii retreat woukfapparently 
have been cUt off, a« his subsistence w%s stopped, if he had not 
required and acc^^pted tjie aid of his late enemy, "kgainst his ally. 

^ It not intended to express surprise at the dark stupidity 

* which «couldin(luce Tippoo Sultauq, however mortified and foiled, to 
think, th&i under such cireuHistanoes he could obtain an accession 
of military fame, by determining to persevere by whatever treacheiy, , 
and whatever sacrifjpe^of men, bf^time,* smd of boi^^or, to obtain the 
fort of Mangalore, Ijefoiie conqjluding peacej which would give it to 
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him without an effort : and we can only explain this strange political 
suicide, by the miserable pride of attempting to §how that ho could 
achieve by himself an exploit, wlfich French troops could not a(^ 
complish. On all this politicaf and moral darkne.ss we have no 
astonish rmeiit t(^ bestow. But ij is mournful to obfeervh the* env<3;j^ 
of a ciyilized state lending* himself indirectly to such proceedings. 
Under cover of the arrangements n)ade for the first reception of 
Monsieur Peveron, into the fort, troops were landed for tho attack 
li dctachcH work wliich covered the entrance of tke harbour, in con- 
sequeftce of which it was taj^en ; every operuthm wat^ continued 
with augmented vigour, •in^der thi) rciiterated simulation of abstain- 
ing from hogtility; and the adruissir»n*of* the Fmnch envoy, as a 
mediator, was generally the occaskm of spripging a mine in a situa- 
tion not conveniently accessible at otlier times, or some other 
profligate trcacliciy followed by the most childish explanations. 
Tippoo however, apparefitly convinced dl* the utter hopelessness of 
farther efforts to reduce the place by fon^e, agreed fo an a?mistice: 
for Mangalore, Onorc, and the Plnglish p«>stsnn Malabaj% on the 5 ml 
of August, llie only article (tile SaI), v¥hieh will require i)articular 
observation, provided for the e.jtablislimei^ of*a bazjiir, where the 
garrison might ))uy provisions, to the limited extent of ten days’ 
stocik at a time, ahd stipulated that such articles as the bazjrdicl not 
afford, might freely enter from oihe% ^lacjos, to tyi amount not 
exceeding one month’s J^np})ly at one tpnc ;^aiid the whole sj)irit of 
the article obviously provided for the garris(^i remaining during the 
armktice, with x'ogarcl to provisions, as in ail otlior* respects, in the 
saj(|e state as at its commeiiceincnt. 

In an interview with Oolonfel Campbell ,*'jvhich yippoo rccpicstcd 
soon after the armistice, ho paid that officer .the most extravagant 
compliments on his dcf(aic(*, of the place, ^wliich it must be added, he 
always# continued to hold iqi with unqualified admiration ami 
aj)plau8e, as an »exampkj to his own oflieftrs : but, on the very ejay 
preceding tliLS interview, he* juried h?s first experiment, by the erection 
of a new work '\)n tlio soi^thern, as that which he# had already 
treacherously obtained, covered the northern entrance of the ii|trlx)ur ; 
an insolent and open violation of the IJlth articles of the armistice, 
which ibis very remarkable that Colonel Campbell does not seem 
to have denounced. But this wattless important than a systematic 
violation of the 3rd article regarding provisions, .#which he cominenc- 
od on tli^ ycry first day of* the annistibe, f«id continued by a soricf- 
of mean simulation and fdls^lmod, wJiich it* would be disgusting to 
follow, and unnccesi^^i^ry to^ilfjtail. • 

Fifteen days after this armistice, Brigadier-General, Maelcod 
now invested with the chief command, on tlie coast obMala^/ar and 
Canara, arrived in the offijig, am? on the following <Jay, ajipeai*ed the 

* The reader who jnay desire to ^3,111111(3 tho^roiuids of tliis iii|^*or©ncc 
is referred to ovePt^acts, fpeni which it is drawn, as dftailod in the publishes, 
journal of the siege. » • 

\i)L. II. 
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BHsiol and Isis from Madrafe, with a detachment of Hanoverians, 
^destined to reirifoij^e Mangalore ; but as the design of starving the 
garrison into surrender, had not^yet been sufficiently matured, to 
infuse into the minds of General Macleod or Colonel Campbell, any 
suspicion o'f the gross falsehoods vfbich were adduced to explain the 
isuccessive delays, this reinforcen^ent was ordered to land at Telli- 
fcherry, about a degree to the southward. On the 20th; Cfeneral 
Macleod landed and took up his residence in the town of Mangalore, 
where accommodations . were prepared for him by Tippob's desir^. 
•The record of some of his conversations with that personage? in the 
presence of Colonel Camj>bell, eonbiinrj, 'among other matter^i, a 
prominent recurrence of the demand of reparation J[br the fraud 
at Trichinopoly in 1752^ which, notwithstanding the peace of 1769, 
had also formed the basis of the last propositions made by his father. 
Tippoa, however, exhibited some knowledge of secret history, in 
adding that Mohammed Ali was the tnae cause of the war : that he 
had poisoned jbhe minds of the English against his father and him, 
and had even deputed persons to Englana to injure them in the 
opinions of the king and peoplt? bf that country ; that he was equally 
false to the pngliAh a]\d to him, and had even recently proposed to 
him a negotiation to unite for their expulsion from India: the 
French,^ he said, had mediated the armistice, but ‘he would not have 
them or any gther to mqflii^ite the peace : you ^hall make the peace, 
he added, and expressed jiqrprise when General Macleod pleaded 
his want of powers. jV^hy cannot' the military officers make peace ? 
they ax'e the proper^ persons to do *it. You shall go with me to 
Seringapatam ; you shall send my propositions to Madras ;**you #hall 
make the peape,«r in the mehnwhile I will gratify you and 
Colonel Campbell, by cofoplying with your request for the release 
of all your prisoners ; they «Shall be delivered iiito your own hands at 
Seringapatam. And all this was seriously believed by*. General 
Macleod and Colonel Calnpbell, to t&e extent of the latter, consider- 
ing: himself on the 23rd, as having succeeded to t£e general command 
onthe coast of Malabar, by the sudden«departure of General Macleod, 
who, hr the same confidence of immediate departure, had written to 
Bombay to avert this pretension. 

It was not, however, until the 9th of October thaJt General 
Macleod appeared fuUy awake to the effects of the practice which 
had been in constant operation from the 2nd of August, of affecting 
a liberal supp]^ of cei;jain articles, while of those essential to the 
native troops, wie limitations were so Jaanaged as to compel Colonel 
Campbell to make frequent drafts *oh thet garrison stores, the 
necessity for eac^i of Vhich Was in' itself a distinct violation of the 
|term» of tMh ^miistice ; and these stores were now so fax reduced, 
|that Tippoo, conceiving th^obje^ to be secured, of compelling the 
IgaiTison to surrender mr want of food, threw off the mask, openly 
|avowii*d the deception of his priStfessed departure fpr Seringapatam", 
I declared that the %arjison should not be\suppli6d with provisions, 
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and finally told the General that he* was at liberty to dep^art : at 
permission which, under all the circumstances of the case, tne General 
would have been entitled to coi^ider as the most fortunate resull^ 
of his diplomacy. He accordingly sailed for Tellicherr^ to collect 
the means* of reiieving the garrSon, which was noW reduced tfi, 
twenty clays’ stock. From this period forward, Tippoo was openly 
and actively employed in repairing his old works, and ereoting new * 
Ij^tteries ip every, dilection, a proceeding which the garrisbn could^• 
not retaliate, on account, not only of their reduced numbers and 
declining health, but the necessity of employing as fuel, not only all * 
the spare materials convertible to nliliikr;^ uses, but even of demolish- 
ing, for the same purpose, the buildings which proitected them from 
the inclemency of the weather. * 

By the simulation which Tippoo did ndt yet entirely abandon, 
and Colonel Campbell, ir\ sr^h extremity, did not think proper to 
reject, of permitting a few .unimportant aixicles to enter the fort, the 
twenty days' stock had, jpy short allowance, been made to last •forty- 
four days, when, on the 22nd of November,* tVo fleets appeared, cmei| 
from the northward, Xhd other from^the ^outh, both standing intol 
the roads. After some preparatibn, "the skips of war took their 
stations so as to covdr, in the most effectual manner, the bgats 
employed on this service ; the garrison lay on their arms ; th^ signal 
was made that the troops would land t& the southward ; they were 
discovered in the boats; every moment* promised a speedy attack. 
Confidence and joy appeared ip every countenance ; even the poor, 
weaky emiiciated, convalescent, tottering unde/ the ’weight of his 
firelock, boldly stood forth to offer what fe^jjSle aid his melancholy 
state admitted of But how great the change Thetcorrespondence 
between General Macleod and Tippoo Sultaun,* which terminated in 
this change, if not the most interesting, i8 certainly, among the most 
remarkable in the history of dfjllomacy. The Gtenerars first letter 
complained, j^moft^ oth^?r vjofation^ of the truce, of the Sultaim 
having stopped the messengers with letters to and from himself and 
Colonel Campbell! To this 'accusation the Sultaun •answers, (in 
English, it should seem, written by a Frenchman^ "It is 9^ lie or 
mensonge, as I never see any letters from Bombay, ^Madras, or Telli- 
cherry.” 'The General, before noticing this part of the letter says, — 
"You say you have supplied them from your bazar; the signals 
from the fort say you have not ; you will not pe'TAiit an officer from 
the fort t(Pi%form me of if j real situation ; therefore I must believe 
Lieutenant-Colonel CampbelP^s signals, rather than yburassertions." 
"You, or your interpreter,* Have said, in your letter to me, that I 
have lied, (or made a* mensonge*) penilit me to infprm youf Prince, 
that this language is not good for you to give, or mejio receiv®; and 
that if I was alone with in ^he desert, you would nc^t* dare to 

— — ^ 

* Stated in the published iommal the«24th, whioh must be an mo\ of the 
press, as the remaft:»ble let^rs in the text are dated the 23d. 

t Puhushed iHvratife of the liege* • 
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say these ^ords to me;” and^again, “You have said that I lied or 
made a mensonge^; tiiis is an ^*iTe{)arable affront to an English 
Warrior. I tell you our customs if you have courage enough to 
meet me, tj^ke 100 of your bravest men pn foot, meet me on the sea- 
^^Tiore.* 1 will fight you, and 100 mine will iighlrwith yours/’ &e. 
These extracts are made from General Macleod’s official despatclies, 
enti^red on the lecords of Bombay, which furnish no continuation of 
4he chivalrous branch of this correspondence, fioj; have I .been able, 
by other means, tb trace its true termination. 

• I'he answer recor.ded in Tippbois memoir^ written by himself, 
and given at length in thcrpr^ace to tffij hi-st volume of this work 
as a spe(*.imen of Tiis style, ought probably to be deemed a fable, of 
subsequent and more elaborate fabrication, destined to transmit to 
his succesi^ors, togcthei^with the evidence of his romantic prowess, 
the i'ccoi‘d of liis wonderful })olemic tal<^nts, The military results of 
the negotiation are more distinctly unfolded : it does not ap])(iar 
tlujit General Maedeod succeeded in the indispensable object of receiv- 
ing* a personal report flii'oug]} aq officer, of the real situation of the 
fort, to whicli in the comi^icnebment of th6 ntigotiation he attached 
|such reasonalile impor^.arice. “ If was agnjcd/’ says the journal, 
p thg.t the garrison should have a supjdy of ^ne jnonth’s provision, 
but on fbeiiig examined, it was found to consist of no more than 
twenty da^^s’ n’ice : no dho9, ghee, or salt, no refreshment for the 
officers allowed admittajrice*; *a grea/. scarcity of firewood, hospitals 
crowded, impro])or diet ; and the wl\£)le of the troops in a weakly 
state.’’ “ 111 this situation most of the ships and vessels got under 
way on the 1st of iTcyriember, and made sail to the southward.” 
“ Every officer ^jpbke iiutiny ; every soldier was outrageous the 
author of these observations appears to ascribe this ungenerous 
treatment exclusively to tffe Government of Bombay ; if he should 
still be alive and should happen t^ peruse this narrative,*' he may 
pijeseiitly see cause to qualify fhat bp^iiioYi. “eO!i tbe day” says 
the*Geueral, “ tliat the squadron sailed from Mangalore, i Colonel 
Campbell wa» so impatient that he m"ade the signal, 1st, that lie 
wanted To be succoured, though he received the provisions only the 
day before ; 2nd,*that he could hold out no longer, which I disre- 
garded as proceeding from the peevishness of disappointment and 
on the 2nd, General Maclcod’s ship alone remaining, he repeated the 
signal “ that he had not a month’s provisions ; this comforted me as 
much less desperate th^^n liis former signals “ but thc^e signals 
have planted a Sagger in my bTeast.” ^ 

Before proceeding in our narrative, it v/ill be necessary to 
examine <fche reasons omci ally assigned for not eiecuting, with a force 
which <all rej^eijpntations concur in stating to be sufficient, the effec- 
tual relieCof Mangalore. Th^^ prcljminaiy articles of peace between 
the French and English, had stipulated tfeat a term of four months 
shoul d^tbe a llowed to b el lig erent p6werp of Hinfiostai^o accedt^" 

. ^ Pidilishecln^’rratiyis of tlie*i’iege. 
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to that pacilicatioii, aiul the G(>verimieiit of Madras ha<J notified to 
'l'ipi) 0 (>’w political agent, that within foui:* months from his 
1 ‘occption of the invitation tO| peape (which they think propA' 
to date on the 2nd of August, twenty-four days afijier TippoosJ 
juiblic a(?knowKidgment of its \ reception, and thirty -four , after 
its actual arrival), he should ndt have evacuated their territory^ 
])ostiJities should recommence on the 2nd of December, and tlie 
^overmri^ut of ISombay had given corresponding instructions to 
tludr dependencies in Malabar : “ thoughf* says* General Macleod, 
tlie 2nd of December was so neai*^ the ships and boats had nof 
•water to last : to wait foi^ the 2hd ftf .December was impossible, to 
make the attack before it, after he had Consented to receive pro- 
visions, appeared to ine to be cefntrary to • good faith, to your in- 
striKitions, and to the interests of the Compjfhy, nevertheless, prompt- 
ed by affection for tlie g 9 -rri®on, I was tegipted, till Captain Mitchell 
(the officer commanding. His Majesty's squadron) assured me, that 
by the admiral’s instructions he did not think himself authorize^ to 
assist me in any hostile measures, ^fter the nabob’s offer, and w<^uld 
act accordingly.” CcAnbining tfie wiiole 6f thesq facts, and abstain- 
ing from remark on the unhappy combination by« which water 
should be wanting on* the precise day that it was deemed regular to 
commence operations, it is difficult, at this distance of timst, to con- 
ceive on what grounds J.t could be deefn^, by officers of rank and 
experience, that a general armistice otforod and observed by one 
belligerent during a period pillowed to th« other for determining 
whether #he would or would not accede to certain ’conditions for a 
a general peace, but notoriously broken party to whom it 

was so offered, by the flagitious, flagrant, and bctitemptuous vio- 
lation of a particukp^ convention and consequently of the general 
truce, could, by any (H)nstruction, be deemed binding on the other, 
or resti^in it from relieving a«place reduced to the last extremity 
by the dircjct cofls%f]|uenCes gf that violation ; and the grounds appear 
to be equally questionable of the impression conveyed by the tenor 
of this despatch,* that the spirit of a general instruction to avoid 
open hostility, has ever been promoted by a comiivance *At open 
insult. This reasoning has been purposely confined to the subject 
of our pt-evious narrative, but there was another, and if postible a 
stronger, because a more unmixed act of undisguised hostility : t)f 
three hundred men who were coming^ from the* northward to join 
BrigadieP-^eneral Macleo(J at Tellicherry, inV-he beginning of Novem- 
ber, two hundred were cau^it in a Storm, driven on shore at Man- 
galore, and made prisoners* by Tippoo, who disthictly refused to 
release them ; and tBe naval and military officers thus (menJy insult- ^ 
ed by a new, distinct and separate act of hostili<^, assumied the * 
merit of good faith in sultoissiv^y saving away, although in retali- 
ation for the similar det(3lition of one hundred of the same number 
'<at the same tim^) at (^ai^ancfre, thff possession* of a subject of tippoo, 
that place was a1,tackgd and ^carricid by Brigacfter-Geiieral Macleod 
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' in the very# same month, and his report to Lord Macartney of this 
adiievement contafns, among othei* matter, the very curious admis- 
ston, that Tippoo, at Mangalore, ha4 “ broken the cessation of arms 
’ii^eveiy posrible manner.” ^ 

* The General sailed from MangSlore on the 2ndf with the signal 
:^ying of “ speedy succours arriving.'* In addition to the ordinary 
consequences of a siege, the sea scurvy now began to make great 
havoc among the troops, and the garrison was. again ,on shorty, 
allowance from tfie 20th 'of December. ‘‘ On the 27th a vessel, 
>with Geneml Macleod’s. flag, with jt'sirow apd five boats, appeaijed 
fin the road. On the 31st® a Supply of^ provisions was permitted 
ito be landed, consisting ^nearly of the same quantity®' of rice and 
^biscuit as before, but less beef and arrack : ho refreshments were 
landed for , the officers, nor the . least intercourse ,^qwed between 
the ve^ek and ' the ga^ri^on, the prorisions which were landed 
being sent in Tippoo’s boats, and under charge solely of his 
owp people, who attentively examined each article before its 
admittance. *The garrison, so^ .far from conceiving this second 
supply as an alleviation^ to their suffering, were highly dis- 
satisfied and ‘ clamorous, and looked 'upon it as* a most glaring 
insult.” "In the night of the 1st of January, .Brigadier-General 
Macleod’s* vessel and boats went off. A very small part of the last 
supply of salt meat was efi/tdWe, and the biscuit was full of vermin. 
The scurvy continued to ragC t* many.* whose wounds had been healed, 
broke out afresh; and thfe hospital, notwithstanding the sad decrease 
in numbers, was‘'more .crowded than during the siege. On^he 12th 
a vessel, with Bri^adie^iGeneral M^cleod's pendant flying, came to 
anchor off the baS* from the southward; on the return of a boat, 
which she had despatched on shore on the 10th, she weighed and 
made sail to the northward.”^ On the 23rd the crisis seemed to have 
arrived : the hospitals wjre filled wii-Ji two-thirds of the gtoison ; 
the deaths were from twelve to fifteen a, da/: a krge portion of the 
sepoys doing duty were blind, a malady supposed to proceed from 
eating rice afone, without salt or any other condiment, and the 
remainder so exhausted as frequently to drop down on parade in 
the act of attempting to shoulder their arms. It were equally pain- 
ful aini unnecessary to describe the loathsome food and cadaverous 
countenance of the Europeans, and the mixed aspect of resentment 

g despair which preceded the ultimate measure of a council of 
for the surrender of ftie pWje. The g^Hicles, honorabli* in all 
^ ects, for the garrison, were %reed t(\*bp the 26th, but not signed 
|until the 80th, The intermediate arrival of Colonel Gordon, second 
comm«md, with anoAer month’s provisions in two ships, made no 
change® in co^dilions to which Colonel Campbell’s faith was already 
pledged, bwt probably had some infiuenetf' regarding their perform- 
fance; for strange to tell, the/ were all fliost faithfuHy executed, 
j and th^ remains* of,,i3!e gamspn^ reaclfed Telfichengr; the fatigues ' 

♦ The numbers for du<)y, inckid!ttg c/Rcers, wes?e on the 24th May, 1783, 
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of a tedious and liarassing service hadf exhausted all that was mortal 
of this brave and interesting officer : he was compelled by illness to 
quit the associates of his suffering^ on the 15th of February and die^ 
on the 23rd of March. J 

A place of ^.contemptible strength had thus for hearly 
months from the capture of Beqnore, locked up the services of 
the Sultaun’s main army. IJe had, for nearly seven ^nonths of 
that time, wantonly and unnecessarily neutralized its efforts for 
the contiftuance 8f war, or the promotioijL pf peape ; he had, as we 
shall presently see, invited by the same means, the invasion of on(\ 
of his richest provinces* #Tlfe nevc^jiues of* Canara, Malabar and 
Coimbatore, ^for the greater part of* the year,® were either to- 
tally lost, or suffere^d great defalcation ; and all for the purpose 
of exhibiting himself to the world, foilecf by a common country 
fort of the fourth or fifth order, and mending his military inferi- 
ority by the effects of famine. Such, it must be admitted, were 
the only inferences which* an European le.isoner would draw from 
these premises ; but Tf|)poo appeared to propose to finrself the fur- 
ther object, and that# eventually Wiis ngt a small one, of showing 
to the powers of India, ir\ those and further* transactions to bo 
narrated, that he could dare to treat the English* power with 
open contempt affiid derision ; and ultimately exhibit theih as 
humble supplicants for peace, while im^ering similar iiffiignities, 
even in the persons of their ambassadors. The verjr respectable 
force collected at Tellicherry, after being -ftdthdrawn in the manner 
we have described, from the ‘intended relief of Mgingalore, had in 
the meaifwhile been employed in the c^t,ure*,M C^unaiiQire, the seat 
of an opulent Mohammedan @hief, the acknowledged subject of 
Tippoo, in retaliation for the detention of some sepoys shipwrecked 
on the coast ; an hostility at least as^lirect as the forcible relief 
of Maqgalore could have been deemed, and in 'public opinion of 
very inferior public advfintage* and General Macleod had proceeded 
to Bombay, having looked* into Mangalore on tlie 12th,. as alresfdy 
noticed. • * ^ • 

An incident exhibiting much of character, which occujjred dur- 
ing the siege, has for convenience of narrative,® been suspended 
till its close. Rustum Ali Beg, the officer who refused to give up 
Mangalore, to the order of Ayaz, his former superior, surrendered 
it by a favorable capitulation, on the appearepce of an adequate 
force ui^^ General Matthews ; and ♦the ^apology of its bein^ an 
untenable post, against a tegular siege, was li^itted by; a committee 
of investigation, and not# i.^jected by his severe^. When, how- 
ever, that soverei^ found himselfi and his French allies com- 
pletely foiled by the garrison of this untenable petet, b# began, vervi 
logically, to question the^fact on which the apolo^ was founded, 
and to declare his suspi|;ion of ‘the tfeachery of the kiMedar : but 

after the outpost# were^ driveft in, 412*!E!ur6peans, *and 1438 natives^ and on 
the 30th January, 1784, 2Jd EuroRfsans, an^ 619 mitivcs. 
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when, after the expiration of six months, the appeai atice of relief, 
under General M^cleod, on the 22nd of November, seemed to give 
/urther proof, that’ this strange ^^arrison was neither to be starved 
nor beaten, it was evident, thkt either Rustum Ali Beg had been a 
’'ti-aitor, orliimself but a bungling sol<^er ; his ri^ge exceeded all 
'bounds, and he ordered the unfor^iiate killedar, with all his^princi- 
•pal ofBceija, to be led out to instant execution. 

ft. Mohammed Ali,* the same person whose "Tiame is fj^miliar tjy 
the reader by the massacre of his wounded, by a signal victory 
* achieved over the AJahrattas, dmi a variety of important ser- 
vices, was the ancient and fntihiate fi*iend of Rustum Ali. He 
had presided at •the inw3stigation of his conduct iiu the capitula- 
tion, liad made tlie most favdrable report regarding its expe- 
diency, and had repeAtedlj^’, but unsuccessfully, interposed his 
good oflices to effect his restoration , to ^ favor. Mohammed Ali 
was considered by Hydcr*’ as one of the best oiticers in his army : 
lie a man. of abrupt manners, described by his associates with 
wfiom I have converged, as resembling those of the Mohamme- 
dan bigots, who, under the title of religibu^ mendicants, and the 
mask of spiritual saiuitity, may well* be designated as rude and 
sturdy beggars : he was considered as a sort* c>f privileged person, 
Avhose Inquests or demands, however abruptly convoyed, had 
scarcely eveiv been refused by Hyder. tie was not, however, 
exempt from the suspigion* pf dupjicity ; and in the war of Coro- 
mandel, he had certfeinly received^ some of the secret service- 
money of Sir* Eyrq Coote; and had on discovery b^en. sus- 
pended from his comyiand. “ You know,” said he to Hyder, 
“ that I am aUftCXtra^^itgaiit fellow ; and as you won’t give me the 
money I want, 1 take it from^ your enemies. If 1 had told you 
beforehand, you ^have suclf an insatiable maw of your own, tliat 
I should never have seen a Rupees of it.” He was in ftrrt'.st at 
t^e time of the battle^ of Pollilore*; ^and afte^> 'its .close, while 
Hy^er Was seated to receive reports,- came loaded with various 
trophies, whkh he had picked up on Uiio field, anil throwing tlvpm 
down, •.lather over Hyder than at his feet; “ there,” said he, “are 
the offerings of alraitor.” Hyder smiled, and ordered his immediate 
restoration to command. Ho had with whatever design bfien carry- 
ing on a secret intercourse witlv Colonel Campbell for some time^ 
before the appearance of this relief; but this fact was unknown to 
Tippoo. Mohammed AJ^ wa^ nearly as gr^at a personal fl»,^rite with 
the i^to, as he Had been with the fathef ; and had presumed in a few 
cases to take tho» same liberties; and oil ^ the occasion of his friend 
being lad out to, execution, iie adopted a mftde which cannot be 
satisf^torily explained on the sumiosition of his having been serious 
in his negotiations with Colgnel Qampbifll. Instead of marshalling 
his whole command, ho merely paraded ^ single battalion, readied 
tl^l^JidapJK\r iramJb%guard,^^ t]iat he would not 

suficr him to bo cxbctited, remiiincd^on the spott crying out “ jus- 
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tice, in the name of God !** instead*of marching direci^to the fort, " 
which he might suddenly and safely have effect^. 

Tippoo on receiving this intelligence instantly put himself stb 
the head of several battalions oqChelas and proceeded to th^ spotJ 
Being unwillin^ori every accouiiA to proceed to extremities, he sent 
frequ^i; messengers to Mohammed Ali to dissuade him from 39 « 
absurd a proceediiu^ and among them Bood^n Been the co'^mandant 
rockeimen, one of his most intimate friends; some account 
insinuate that this person was Jntoxicated at t&e time; but it is 
certain, that instead of r^ituriiing^witli the acquiescence of his friend* 
he remained with liim ; such is. ofte the sta^ments. of actual 
spectators, wliile another, on the same authority, represents Moham- 
med Ali as having casually met tKe ]>arty piroceeding to the place of 
. execution ; that Kustiim Ali throw himself at his feet; that Moham- 
med Ali, the senior Generalnn camp, defgred the guard to halt, until 
he should explain matters to his sovereign ; that while convolving on 
the subject in his uiual rough manner, some hilndred soldiers 
gathered round him, and it was/epoyted to Tippoo that he was*col- 
lecting his troops. liowever this may 6e, it isicertain that Tippoo 
made a disposition for surl'ounding them,* that only seventy-two 
])ersons rcmiained .to \)o surrounded, and tliat they were seoured 
without the least resistance. Booden peen was led on wittt Rustum 
Ali, and the other prisoijers to public ex8c®tion ; which was distinctly 
seen from the English fleet, flfo execute* Mohammed Ali in the 
presence of the army would have been too Serious an experiment. 
Wliatevar may have been the amount of actuj^*crime on this occasion, 
his eminent services pleaded for* mercy, aiiA^ almost every officer of 
reputation interposed the most earnest intret^ies loi*the preservation 
of his life. Tippoo publicly declared his acqulesonce in this request, 
and on the ensuing day he was sent oft in irons - to Sering^atam. 
SlieickB Hummeed, a young,* ambitious,, and expectant officer of 
cjivalry was charged with Idle escort of the prisoner ; and. before his 
departure, was c^led into Tippoo’s tent of private audience, v4iere 
he was furnished with a written order to despatch Mohammed Ali 
on the road, and with verbal instructions for his^ farther gtiidance. 
On the second da}^ he had the humanity to apprise Mohammed Ali 
of the order; and the victim, after a short period, employed in 
devotion, quietly acquiesced in th« arrangements for strangling him 
without noise, by means of the commqn gyopm'^cord for ^.leading a 
horse. Si^ickh Humme^d returned in conformity to ordeg, sur- 
rendered his credentials, g^d reported that Mobamifled An had 
destroyed himself. ’JTippoo affected the most^violeift grief and indig- 
nation; accused Sheickh Hummeed of having* coi^iv^d at his, 
taking poison, and ordered him ipto strict confinement, fromP which 
he was not released without the forms q&f powerful intercession after 
^the lapse of some weeks. ^ The latter part of the narrative k given 
on the personal autBorityfln 180?, *of a neSr gelation of Sheickh 
Hummeed, who mid cli^d a gJj^ort •tiijie before Jha^ period ; and it 
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affords some illustration of tli6 state of moral feeling under a despot, 
that the n&rrator epttolled the mildness and clemency of Tijjpoo in 
^ot having murdered his relation for the purpose of keeping his 
own secret. There was, hoWeverf a fartlier motive and a more 
'‘important Secret Mohammed AlShad shortly before th^ invasion 
‘of Coromandel, conspired* with Tjppoo himself for the dethronement 
•of his father, and although their plans had not been sufficiently 
^matured,*, and were frustrated by the activity of the subsequent 
campaigns, the pirjservafcion of such a secret was Very nficessary tO 
♦ his own security. • . ^ 

^ 1 ( u 

* Statgd on the atfthority of one of the conspirators. 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 

• < 

Jfetrospect the affairs of Malabar — Mr. SullivaiCs eommumeatiijm with ColpneC 
Humherstone — The talents with which he retrieved the offairs of the South — ^ 
Extension of his views to an eventaol*ihvajsion of Myeo0r-^jrustratedi>y Sir Eyre * 
Chote's disapproval of his plaim-^ConHequmt ^nger of Colonel Humberstone*s 
operations — Mr. Sidlivan opens a negotiatioTh with Trenttdrow^ the supposed 
agent of the imprisoned Ranee of My boot — Character and history of that person 
^Opinion of the Governor and Council— of GeneM Stuart — Treaty ratified — 
its conditions — delays — Colonel Lang^ accompanied by Tremalrow^hesieges and 
takes Caroor — Hoisting the JkQ/soor colors deemed inexpedient — Tremalrow 
fails in his first conditions — discussion of his pfobable meam — Aravacourchy*^ 
Dindigul — Supersession of Chlonel Lang — Colonel Fullarton invested with the 
command— receives contradictory orders from Governments and from the 
mander-^in Chief — takes a just view of^thapyblic interests , and risks the responsi- 
bility of disobeying the * superior authority— marches on Cuddalore — On the 
cessation of arms ordered to return to the South— Financial difficulties— Receives 
intelligence of the treachery at Mangalore— moves west — takes Falghaut— com- 
municates with General Macleod — Reasons for returning eastward — lakes 
Coimbatore— prepares to ascend the Ghau^—Corfidence of disaffection in 
Tippoo^s army ^ founded on the execution of MSha%Med Al% and\t late conspiracy 
at Seringapatam — Account of that con^iracy--rShamfia the reputed head — Vefec- 
tive communications — The plot discovered on the nighi prior to its intended execu- 
tion — Punishment of the conspirators — Discussion of the facts of the case — 
Colonel Fullarton influenced by these supposed proofs \>f disaffection^ to prepare 
for the ascent of the Ghauts — stopped by orders from English plenipotentiaries^ 
proceeding to the court of Tippoo. , » 

During the period , of the wantoilly ,protrafcted siege of Man- 
galore, a service which has occupied a more than usual portion 
of detail, as well from its peculiar char^ter as from its direct 
connection with oiiier lAore. important events, it has seemed morft 
convenient to suspend the na'rrative of those corresponding transac- 
tions which now remain to be described. We have seeli that in the 
early part of 1782, Mr. John Sullivan, political re^dent at Tinjore, 
charged with a general superintendence c/ver the southern provinces, 
and unlimited powers of political communication with both coasts, 
had in the course of the confidents authority committed to him by 
his government, opened to Colonel Hijmberstond, recently arrived 
on the co'f&f of Malabar, ^is views regarding that pmploym^t of 
the forces under his c^i&nand which would best promote 
the general purposes the war ; and there is in tfie whole of his 
extensive correspondence at that period, a manly, energettc, and 
enlightened grasp of mind, which leads us incessant^ to regfet its 
limited sphere of operatiorfj and the inadequacy of his meads to tljia 
accotnplishment of his eoAjeptions. The recent defeat and capture 
8f Colonel Brathjvait^s fiorpain TSrfjore had ‘J)rgduced the g^atest 
degree of despondency the southern provinces, g<nd^even consider- 
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able alarm for the safety of thb provincial capital : but the ample 
authorities Aommitt^d to Mr. Sullivan, were exercised on this occasion 
with so much energy and address, as speedily to revive the public 
confidence ; he had even found' rescfurces fc^ raising and equipping 
lTDops,^o replace, at least numeiicaliy, the losses of^he labu disaster, 
and had reason to hope for the /arly organization of that force, 
which afterwards took the field under Colonel Lang. The plan 
proposed in the first instance, involved little more than the general 
views of the Governments of Bengal and Madras, officitllly com-^ 
municated po him, for an efficient diversion on the coast of Malabar, 
which among benefits of a mcgre general imture, would relieve the 
pressure and libemte the resource® of the provinces committed to his 
charge : but on farther correspondence with Colonel Humberstone, 
these views extended to a combined operation by the route of 
Palghaut, to unite with Colonel Lang in Coimbatore, and eventually ’ 
to prosecute farther offensive operations. These ideas were approv- 
ed by inis owq Government, and afterwards recommended to the 
adaption of that of Bombay, but the displefisure of Sir Eyre Coote, 
which has been already noticed^, *and his disappointment at Colonel 
Humberstone'p landing in Malabar, gayc to his opinions, if not an 
original bias unfavorable to the measure, at Jeast the character of 
intemperate disapprobation ; the landing therefore* of Colonel Hum- 
berstone, apprpved by thg government of Madras, but disapproved 
ns we have seen in the first instance^ by that of Bombay, and by Sir 
Eyre Coote, instead of^ 'being, as it might have been, rendered an 
efficient branch of an important combination, was left to assume the 
character of an insulated and eminently dangerous diversion. 

Mr. Sullivap, <whoJ^ consequeifce of the difficulty of communi- 
cation, long remained ignbraiit, of the opinions of Sir Eyre Coote, 
and the dissensions at MadiTi^s, sought to strengthen a plan approved 
by his Govemmefit, by means of such poIilacaLsiiPP as ecircurn- 
stances might admit. For about sb; years past, a bramin named 
Tremalrow, had been residing in Tanjorfe, who gfive himself out as 
the son^ of ,the minister of that Raji- of Mysooi*, who had been 
depose(3*by Hyder,'' that he had been deputed on a secret mission, 
from the imprisoi*ed Ranee^ to Lord Pigot in 1776, and on hearing 
of his revolutionary supersession, retired to Tanjore. In this situa- 
tion he had ingratiated himself with the Raja, by whom he had 
been announced to J!ilr. Sullivan, ttrough the medium of Mr. Swartz, 
whose knowledge of th^langMages, joined to his persong^l ^jharacter, 

* A genealogy, with which I am furnisbec}, traces the family of Tremal- 
row up to Govind Slcharee, the Gooroo, (high priest>of the Kings of Vyeya- 
nuggur : from him is said' to liav^ descended Tremaldyaugar, the minister of 
Chii& peo R«j. Vide vol. i, page 56, the alleged ancestor of Tremalrow. I 
have tne authori^ of the brother of Tiemalro^, for stating, that he is entire- 
ly unconnected with either of thd&e fam^ies, and that the second is not lineally 
oescended from the first, and is of a distinct subdivision of caste ; but it is 
right to add, that these brothers wejMa &t variance. ^ 

, t The' personage deg^cribed in voLi. page *233. 
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gave weight to every representation ^hicli he eunseiited to convey. 
Tremalrow was a person of consij^erable talent% and acquirement, 
and showed himself to possess extensive infornjation regarding th® 
government and resources of Ji^sooV. It is known, that he had 
served i% 4 t subqj*dinate capacit}^ in some of the depa^Hmehts of 
Hyder’s government, at first as 4 writer in the office of Assud Ali 
Khan, minister of finance, who died in 1772, and afterwards in the 
department of the pf)st-office and police, under Timmapa, ^the pre^ 
(Jecessor of Shamia,) by whom he was patronized end employed on 
several missions ; and it is understood in Mysoor, that w^ile absent 
on ene of these, he heard*of» the interlied disgrace of his patron, and 
apprehensive ^of being involved ‘in its consequences, fled from 
Mysoor. This person stated himself to possess political powers from 
liis imprisoned mistress, and means of comm«.nication which enabled 
him to receive from her letters addressed to Lord Macartney, and 
Sir Eyre Coote, and political instructictis for liis own guidance, 
driginal letters, addressed by Colonel Wood, Colonel Smith, and 
Mohammed Ali, during the war of 1707, •to Madana,* HydeV's 
Governor of Coimbatore and Malalftir, produced to support the 
authenticity of his present cojnmunications, ^ere Scarcely conclusive 
to that extent, although aftbrding evidence of confidential access 
either to the supposed conspirators of 1767, or to the r^ords of 
Hyder’s police ; and after a voluminous %)iii*espondencq, Mr. Sullivan 
was authorised to conclude a treaty wjUi Tremalrow, in behalf of 
jbhe imprisoned ^anee ; the main purport of^which was, on the one 
„ part, ^the eventual restoration of the ancient family ; and on the 
other* the payment of stipulated contributioiis, as the army should 
advance into the provinces of Mysoor ; wHji ofib^ ulterior con- 
siderations reciprocally advantageoi:y3, but? cautiously guarding the 
English Government 'against any inconvenient pledge; This treaty 
was sent^ for ratification to the Government of Madras, every mem- 
ber of which liad^entire confid^ce in the aufthenticity of the powers, 
and the reasonable* prospect*, of success. Sir Eyre 'Coote, ‘although 
originally iniraica>to the })laii, had, before his dcpartuj:e to Bengal, 
encouraged Mr. Sullivan to persevere. General Stuart aloti% after 
the departure of Sir Eyre Coote, a member of the Select Committee 
of Goverament, not only stated his opinion that the whole was a 
delusion, but converted into a soi:y:ce of festive merriment at hie 
public table, this official proceeding of the secret ^department of thq 
Govemm^i The treaty was however ^•atifiod on the 27th Novem^ 
her 1782, subject to the coftfiarmation ef the Clovemment^General. * 
We have , already that the death of JBlyder and the 

recession of Tippoo, fpom his attack on^he corps of Colonel Humber- 
stone, to join his army in Coromandel, followed iii early sucqgssion 
the date of these arrangen^nts, and left an open fielu for the oper- 
ations of Cb]Q peI4 <ang. iChe difficulty* of efficient equipnfent, and 
delays of doubtful ^^uecessity, protracted thu movements df this 
* The peifeon meationed jii page 332, of fliis volume. 
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ofEcer ; un^il, or receiving int^ligence of the capture of Bednore, he 
was urged, by arguments drawn i from that example, to contribute 
Without delay to tlie farther distr^tion of the enemy’s efforts : he 
s^cordingly^marched, accompanied IBy Tremalrow, and on the 2nd of 
ijpril f783, obtained possession of tne fort of C^roor, after**| defence 
l^vhicb cost about one hundred an(r Chirty killed and wounded^ The 
IHindoo cdors of Mysoor were hoisted on the ramparts of this its 
ilrontier p'6st in Coimbatore, and the management gf the district was 
committed to Trefiialrow ;• measures which Mr. Sullivan deemed to* 
be premature, not only on account *^of giving unnecessary publicity 
to the connection, and ther^by^ rii&ing (Ksclosures at Seringapatam,. 
but because it h&d been" his intention to exact the oorresponding 
stipulation of the payment of oifb lac of Rupees, which it appears 
that Tremalrow was uifable immediately to accomplish. His indi- 
vidual private fortune might perhaps haw© gnabled him to make this 
first pecuniary advance ; Imt independently of the evidence of this 
fir^t failure, ib is difficult to conceive the existence of those secret 
funds, which he affirnl’ed to be^at his disposal, sufficient for the 
payment of the larger successive dontributiohs, except such as he 
should derive^ from theu esources of the countries to be occupied, in 
consj^quence of the advance of the army. Ayaflicqurchy was carried 
by assauPt on the 16th of April, and Dinl^lg u l surrendered on the 
4th of May. • ^ 

At this period a promotion in His Majesty’# army placed 
Colonel Lang below thef two next officers serving under his command ; 
the announcement of^this event was accompanied by orders for 
another destination, a^^l the command was conferred on Colonel 
iFullarton, an officer wlio,^ although he had recently embraced the 
military life, exhibited an aptitiide for that profession, which longer 
experience does not always confer, and political talents whicli had 
been improved by experience. His <^rst operation after su&eeding 
to the command was the ciipture of on Ihc 2hd of June, 

the ^capture of Bednore on the 3rd of May was stijl unknown ; and 
advance o'f Colonel Fullarton to draw off a part or the wholoof 
the pressure on General Matthews, although with forces confessedly 
insufficient to encounter Tippoo’s main army, was deemed of such 
vital importance as to justify the risk. The Government accord- 
ingly repeated their injunctions to General Stuart, to issue no orders 
to Colonel Fullartob except i^^ the case of some urgent necessity, the 
nature of whicljj necessity he was to expl#;in to them, eftifer before 
issuing the ‘order, or on the date of ifs^^issue. These instnictions 
were dated the 27th May, and on the 3lst, General Stuart addressed 
to Colohel ^Fullarton a positive onder to J-t , 

CbacLtouse, Vi4h the utmost e: 5 pedition ; these orders "“oEEged 
nim to desist from farthert' operations Und move in an opposite 
direction. At Triehinopoly, where the riVfers were unfordable, some 
delay was incurred i6 the operation of cuosiSingj^ jn basket boats.’*’ 
Arrived on the^ opposih^ banlj^, iie ex{)erien(5gd the full force of that 
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miserable state of dissension, which ‘paralyzed the public weal, in 
tlie recemt on one and the same day of farther instructions from 
General Stuart to march without delay to Cuddalore ; and orders xml 
less explicit from Lord Macartnj^y to . recross the river and continu^ 
to the south wa^jd.* We have already noticed tlie tode of beinj^ 
abandoned by his own Governm^tot, which General Stuart asstimed 
on the private receipt of this information, officially witb^ield fronf 
his knowledge ; but«it is highly creditable to tiie memory of Colonel 
f'ullarton* the personal friend of Lord Mac«artney,#and placed by hii^ 
Lordship’s patronage in this l^onorabJe separate comma^^d, that hej 
ventured to disobey. lAt®]ligenc^ Iktd reached him that ** SuffreiiJ 
had anchored at Cuddalore after the action of the €0th of June, and 
that a disembarkation of many thousand pien was intended he 
inferred that the public safety could hav» no existence if General 
‘Stuart’s army was defeated,”^ and risked the responsibility of 
marching with every possible expedition'* towards Cuddalore. It is 
no disparagement to the merit of this public-spirited* dccisioA, that 
be would probably have been too late if the armistice had not inter- 
vened. On his arrival within •thfcA forced marches of the camp 
before Cuddalore, he received intelligence of the* cessation of hosti- 
lities, the supersessiem of General Stuart, and his departure^ for 
Madras ; and it mfist be added in justice to the Governmeijt whose 
orders he disobeyed, that they afterwa?id% expressed fheir approba- 
tion of his conduct. * ^ • 

The termination of the French war, tW absence of Tippoo’s* 
army^ from Coromandel, and tfie ostensible accession* to an armistice^ 
preparatory to peace, rendered disposable a large portion of the army^' 
assembled at Cuddalore, and Coldhel FullartojJ was* ordered to retumj 
to the southward, reinforced to an e;xtent* which nearly doubled his 
numbers. Some intermediate operation^ against dependent chiefs 
who ha(J exhibited a refractoiy spirit, during a period of public 
pressure, occupied the force ufiaer his comtaiand for some months; 
and he had-.heea„4;>rdered td abstain firom farther *hostility agaipst 
Ti]^joo, unless a violation of* the armistice or farther* instructions 
should'* authorize the measure. The single fact of the natiyoiroops 
and their European officers under Colonel Fullartf>n, being at this 
time tw^feOuWOnths in ai'xoar, and in other situations a still greater 
number, furnishes in itself the tmqpt picture of public finance, and 
the allegiaiicc of these troops received its highest eulogium, in 
the contra^ied condition of His Majbsty’^ regiments, whom an 
act of parliament required to be regularly paid; a ’ration of rice 
constituted the only, meai^ ^of subsistence to a siepoy, the very 
condiments necessary* for rendering nt fit *for food, we^ pi5P- 
cured on credit, from the native merchants of the^camp b^rs; 
a class of men whose condu<;t durnlg thij^ trying war, was scarcely 
bss meritorious than that of the troops. The personal ?espon»i- 

* . ^ Fullafirton’s view, page 114* * 

Ibi(h^pagc»ll5. 
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bility of ,Mr. Sullivan, and the gentlemen charged with the 
superintendence of, supply procured equipments not to be obtained 
bn the broken credit of the Government ; and Colonel Fullarton, 
^fter exhausting the provisions offour own districts, in keeping his 
.array 'together for future contingencies, was induced •by neces- 
sity to ‘'solicit a latitude of purveyance, even in the enemy’s 
’country, *in case his protractions should endanger the safety of 
^he troops so critically situated.”* At this oiSsiCfj period^ (the 1 6th 
Ipf October,) an ofticial letter from the members of the residency at 
informed lum of the broarl and insolent violation of the 
^convention of Mangalore, >vh#c]i *liad induced General Macleocl to 
depart from that *place oil the 9tIi*of the same month, and determined 
him on moving to the westward. * The topography of those countries 
was then , imperfectly 'understood, and Colonel Fullarton, reduc 7 
ing tlfo intermediate *posts, moved ov P^lghaut, with the view of 
unitirig his forces to those of General Macvleod, and marching in force 
f(^’ tlie relief 'of Mangalore. After a difticii^t and tedious route, cut 
through the centre of *a stately forest, which covers this im- 

mense break in thp Alpinfe chain of the Peninsula, the army keeping 
close to the stupendous«hills on their left, penetrated to Palghaut, and 
after a short but active and meritorious sie^, earned the place on. 
the lotii of November. The honorable Captain (now Sir Thomas) 
Maitland, being on dutydrf^' the trenches, had taken advantage of a 
heavy fall of rain, to driv<5 the enpmy frorn the covered waj’' which 
was not palisaded, and pursuing the* fugitives through the first and 
second gateway, struck such a panic into the garrison* so , as to 
cause its immediate siuirender. 

After communicaling with Tellichcny, it was found that it was 
J incapable of furnishing the ex^icctod provisioi;^s and stores, that the 
jtroops under General Macleod could not" be provided with, a field 
>equipage in less than two months ; itnd that the whole ext^it of 500 
miles to be traversed, like every narro'vy stfijie of low country, intei;- 
pofied between an elevated range of mountains and the sea, was in- 
tersected by 'a succession of rivers, ravines, and other impcdirngjits, 
whiclf ‘rendered hopeless a rapid advance in that direction. The 
jlposscssion of a i’espectablopost of MalaJj^r 

was however in itself an important acquisition ; 
^{)rovisions were furnished in i^ofusion, by the Zamorin and his 
Nairs, eager to be emancipated from Mohammedan tyranny; and 
not only on this account, but with refej^ence to the ^(»mative of 
ascending towards Seringapatam, by/tho pass of Gujjelhutty, the 
occupation of P&lghaut was, if not indispensable, at least of eminent 
ulality? and, on .a corfiparisoA of all the routed presented to Colonel 
|Fullarton’s* ckpico, he assigned the preference to the last stated, and 
moved that purpose toihe capital of .Coimbatore, on the 26th of 
November. Independently of a respectajble field force, comprising 
a tot^ of 13,636 yeft, Colonel* Fullartbu l^ad®mot^es of cenfidena? 

““■■■■ ■■■■■ “■ - -- ^ ■ 1,.,^ i- -I ■ ^ 

^ Fulkrton’s ulcw, page 154. 
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in the success of his enterprise, founded on the supposed state of the • 
enemy’s troops. The death of Mphammed Ali, and the* executions 
before Mangalore, were reported and considered* as the result of afl 
extensive disaffection, and a receit conspiracy had occurred at Serin- • 
gapatam, which ^will require a separate recitd. * 

'WJhatever doubts may have 'been entertained of the authen- 
ticity of *the documents produced, and the communications reported 
by Tremdrow in^ 1782, while Hyder was still alive, theife can be 
Son© of his correspondence with the members of this conspiracy, 
and of having aided in promqtiUg a crisis, which if welt combined,* 
might have produced the rAost d<?cislve, results. To trace with any 
ceriainty the secret history of a coihbinatioH, every ^nember of which 
who was discovered, or even strongly suspected, was put to death, 
and everj^subsequent mention of which was*treason, would, in eveiy 
*instance, be an arduous att(ynpt ; and the difficulty in this •case is 
augmented by other cirgiimstances. Oti the restoration of the 
Hindoo dynasty in 179^ Tremalrow was one of two candidates for 
the office of minister, and the efijects of rival pretension on "ftie 
principals as well as* their adllerenlis, gave plain and abundant 
cause for distrusting the statements of each. *Seyed Mohammed 
Khan, the killedar^of'Seringapatam, who discovered the conspimcy, 
and directed the executions, became a pensioner of the In^ia Cfom- 
pany, and was totally independent of^*e«rery influence but theirs. 
His written and persofial narratives, *the published journals, and 
oral information of English prisoners, and coiwersations with numer- 
ous witn^ses of the overt facts, have been the j>rincrpal checks on a 
secret narrative, obtained by the author un^fer circumstancs which 
precluded the ordinary means of scrutiny.^ * * 

The advancement of SJiamia to be minister of the post-office 
and police in 1779 has been stated, and we have seen that the 
influencS of this office had q'ten a wider range, and more perfect 
organisation than (»n readily be apprehended by the subject of a free 
State. The secret terrors of his active administration had even been 
feli.bjfchis collea^es, and produced a jealousy which sought for his 
removal. It was sufficient for this purpose to give obscure Ifints of 
the good fortune of his family, the means of accumulating wealth, 
and the f ower to expose every secret but their own ; these insinu- 
ations were not long concealed from the emissaries of Shamia ; bdt 
at what period he began to conteiMlatp revoluticlUary plans has not 
been asceffidned. Shortly after Hyder’s death, he^ perceived the 
early certainty of ruin, and Veiled hiS projects with augmented zeal 
in the service of his sovereign, whom he of coutse accompanied 
to Mangalore. His * brother Rungem was * at the head * of the ^ 
department at Seringapatam, and the name of the relation i» men- 
tioned, ’ ’ 

the 

t)rovincial 

Seringapatam, and witli*Narsiuff Eew: (Chqpkee Nevees) a sort oC 
VOL. ir. 
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mnster-ma^ter, pa 5 ^-iiiaster, and town-major, was called to the secret 
consultations. The, Hindoo llaja was to be noniinnlly restored, and 
t'ihamia, Rungeia, and Naramg Row, wore to form the administration; 
Jjho last-napicd person was includedfon the ground of his undertaking 
.the actual execution of the plot, for destroying Wie kiKedar, with 
Assud Klian, and the whole of his %iithful l>attalion, and sciajing the 
gates andUlio treasury. The communications with the English army 
nvhich was to ascend al the period agreed, was loftic^^Rwugeig, through 
the jnedium o{ Shigeia^'Siit Coimbatore; all the Hindoo, and a few 
""Moljammalan commandants of corps were gained, and sworn to 
secrecy ; the English prison/?TsVefe to b6 released, and placed under 
the command of General Matthews; and Rungeia had. for the iirst 
time visited the English prison, about ten days before the intended 
e'.xplosion ; had enquirefl into their wants, and desired th«in to be of 
good cheer. Tt was deemed necessary iha^ an iiivstrument should be 
prepared of sufficient authenticity to convince the English of the 
nature and extent of the conspiracy, an^l to this the seals and 
sig*natures wore obtained of tjio persons already named, of the 
commandants of cprps, anil of }iouberaj, OvSten^ibly the representative 
of the imprisoned royal family, but m fact a descendant, by the 
female line, of the late Dulwoy Deo Raj.* ft is not clear from the 
narrati’ve wliether this instrument ever reached the English army, 
but intelligence from SiTfgcfta at Coimbatore gave assurances of that 
army being ready to advtxF.co at ^^he concerted notice whenever it 
should be given. T1 k 3 narrative states the attempt to have been 
premature, butlihat Rungeia considered farther delay to be hazardous, 
on account of the number of perspns intrusted with the seci’ci, and 
the danger ofi ireacterqus or accidental discovery : he therefore 
pressed N arsing Row to strike the blow, ,and everything was 
prepared for nine o’clock on the 24th of Jul'yf 1783. It was the pay- 
day of Assud Khan’s and some oth^ Mohammedan corps, ho would 
be present to superintend its distribute 9 n to the pofps in waiting and 
without arms at the Cutcherry, where- the killedar always attended 
before the isppointed hour; the treasury attendants, the corp^ of 
pioneeVs employed in moving the treasure, a body of jetties who had 
the guard of that part of the palace, were all provided with daggers, 
to commence the work with the destruction of the killeddr, and his 
httendants ; while large bodies af Hindoo peons were ready to fall, 
in every direction, on the unarmed Mohammedans. Matters being 
tlnis arranged, Seyed Mohammed Khan ,on returning ft’aea the hall 
of business to* his house on the night ,bf the 23rd, was accosted in a 
whisper by an* obscure individual, wiio said » he had something of 
importance to ccanmurdcate ;'and on hearing his tale, he was enabled 
%State3 o%the authority of Seyed Mohammed Khan, 
j S^ed Mohammed states^ eight*^onths,r(lunar,) after his appointment, 
which w'ould brin^ it to about the first week m August. I take the date in 
the te;Ct, from the jouriYil publishedcffi Memoirs oj the War in Asia, 1789 
but adverting to the restraints under which that ♦journal T/as kept, it may ndb 
be exact to a day. 
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in the course of the night to seize a dfespatch prepared for transmis- 
sion to the English army ; to secure the principal conspirators, and 
to adopt measures for defeating^ the intended explosion. Narsing 
Row made a full disclosure, in the ho’pe of pardon, which he did not 
receive ; jfnd all »the minor agents confessed to the degree of their 
actual# information. As an example to intimidate, a consfte^able 
number * of the conspirators were immediately executed, by the* 
horrible jprocess ,of^ being loosely tied to an elephant's "foot, and 
dragged in that state through the streets* of th% town. Tippoo's 
orders were required for the ciis{)osal of the Ijeads of the conspiracy,^ 
an5 on the arrival of thes6 orderS, Narking Row, Souberaj, and the 
heads of corps, and of the jetties, Vere executed. ^Shamia was sent 
in irons from Mangalore, and with his brotlier Rungeia was exposed 
^ to every contumely in separate iron oages,^ where they are said to 
have pei-sisted to the lastjn denying their participation in tho^ crime ; 
although the torture extracted considerable treasures. Many 
adherents of their fan^ly continue to this day to interpret hll the 
overt facts, into a pretended conspiracy contrived by the otficr 
ministers; on .which inost improbable supposition, N arsing Row must 
be considered as the voluntary victim of theocalumny. • Shitaub, the 
former killedar of Shfingapatam, superseded by Seyed Mohammed, 
was seized on the &st alarm, simply on conjecture ; aud waj^^releasocJ 
at the close of the investigation on 'A*ijporfect conviction of his 
innocence. Neither evidence, npr the .litilppited use of the torture, 
had directed the slightest suspicion towardsothe imprisoned Ranee ; 
it is just^possible, that she might afterwards have been induced by 
the political rivalry to whicli wo have adverjdd, to assume a disguise 
in her confidential conversations with the laje Sif Sarry Close, and 
with the author ; but the absence even of suspicion, when so strongly 
excited by circumstances; added to her uiiiform and consistent assur- 
ances, convinced them both, her entire ignorance of every part 
.of the correspondeqice conducted in her name. But that conviction 
must not be understood to impugn the reality of Tremalrow's 
projog^s for the slib version of the actual Government.# Jiong before 
the usurpation of Hyder, the Hindoo prince had been kept igno- 
rance of acts purporting to be his own, as proA)und as was the 
ignorance of the imprisoned Ranee in 1783 ; and simulated authority 
had been the familiar habit of the i!?ourt. * 

On a* fair consideration of all the authentic facts which have 
been discib^ed, we must afjeribe to the consj^irators at Seringai)atam, 
a precipitancy rendered n^dpssary by circumstances ; and a more 
confident assertion for the encouragement of their friends, than they 
were justified in malting, regarding flie imnlediatp advanc^e of the 
English army ; for we cannot ascribe to Tremalrow, tiielinprwlence * 
and impolicy of having encouraged th^t expectation, at the parti- 
cular period when he kneV the English to be restrained froni action 
^>y the armistice of Gu^dalobe, wlifen Colonel *iFullarton was prepar- 
ing to march froin Trifhinopol^, (a« Ijc dicl^on the 4th of August,) 
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in the opposite direction of Sivagunga. In what manner the con- 
flicting pretensioK^ of TremaJrow and Shamia, might in the 
%vent of success have been a<ijus|^ed, it may not now be necessary 
^to conjecture. 

. Such, however, were the two circumstances, namely, •the execu- 
ftion’of Mohammed Ah, at Mangalore, and- the detected conspiracy 
^at Seringapatam, which induced Colonel Fullarton to infer a disaffec- 
*fcion in ftppoo’s army* favorable to the success ol* bis enterprise ; buji 
there may be grohnd for questioning the accordance of this inference 
'with the opinion raised by some *authori|;ies to the dignity of, an 
axiom, that every detectecUconspjfracy, ftistead of weakening, has a 
direct tendency to strengthen the*hands of a despot ; and exclusively 
of these two examples,*there waS certainly no sufficient ground for 
crediting tjhie existence ftf defection, sufficient to form the ground of„ 
political action. The confidence of Ck)loijel Fullarton was better 
founded, in officers eminently distinguished for talents and profes- 
sipnaF experience, and troops of an excellent quality, although 
containing too large a ^roportioi\ of young soldiers. He had arrived 
as we have seen s^t Coimbatore, on the 26th of November, and on 
|the 28th, two^days before his intended ‘advance, he received instruc- 
■tions from plenip^teygit/i^^^^ authorize, on their route to 

negotiate at Tlppoo's Court, directing him, not only to suspend his 
intended operations, but i#A‘<^nditionally to abandon all his conquests 
and to retire within the. Unfits possessed by*the English on the 26th 
of the preceding July. ^ , 
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preliminary events which had led to the appointment of these plenipotentiaries^-^, 
Advance f from Lord Macartney before Tippoo^s dfipprtare ffom Coromandel — his 
messenger returns^ accompanied by ay. envoy at first without powers, and after- ^ 
vmrds equivocally conf err edrr Conferences hpoken off-presumed in ednsequence of 
the peace in Europe, the armistice of CvddaloTi^e, and the invitation of Monsieur 
Bus$y-—TippQO sends Apajee Ram—Eis demand of Ayaz^s the slave and pro- 
perty of Tippoo-^ Discussion of the cordiHpns of a treaty-— Apajee skilfully sug- 
gests the deputation of English ambassadors to Tippoo's court, to obviate me 
delays occasioned by ref erence — Real intention — Messrs, Staunton* afid Sadlier 
named — THppoo^s pretended pcce^sion to the treaty of Salbey — Plenipotentiaries 
arrive at the camp of Seyed Saheb, at Amee — Prompt order to Colonel Fullarton, 
to abandon his conquests and retire — Examination of its expediency,,. Colonel 
Fullarton, knowing the state of facts at Mangalore’fr’Waits farther orders befbre 
retiring — Seyed Saheb professing to bi v* march on his return, stops — 
Negotiations— ftProposed conditions inconsistent with these fiasty orders— Plenipo- 
tentiaries differ in opinion — a third added to the lumber, Mf, Huddlestone — 
Government of Madras review their situation — Erroneous conclusions— Direct 
Colonel Fullarton to obey the order of the plenipotentiaries, literally— he obeys at 
the moment that Tippoo'^s troops continued to occupy Coromandel— ana furnishes 
Tippoo with direct excitemmts to persevere at Mltngalore . . SwaHz the missionary 
— his acute observations — The troops %carcely *th cantonment, before the Madras 
Government sees its error, and copniermands the ottder— Journey of the Com- 
missioners Plenipotentiary— by dangerous routes to prevent the stipulated com- 
municati^ with the prisoners — Contemptuous deceptiorJ — Arrive near Mangalore 
a few days after the evacuation — Giblets erected infsant of their tents— General 
Macleod arrives in the offing— Communication prohibited — Hm considers them as 
prisoners — Alleged intention to escape-^Mysterious-* silence— discussed — The 
escape prevented by the officer commanding the escort — Reasons of Tippoo for a 
separate peace with the English, independently of the treaty of Salbey — Conditions 
—Cautionary retention of two pihces on each side — Cannanore, one of these 
places, restored by •iBrigaJdier- General Macleod, in violation of the treaty aidd 
the orders of the Commissioners — Prisoners detained contrary to the treaty — 
Inte ^stinff fate of the boys — Contrasted conduct of the offiSer.aCommanding the 
escon, and of the ' Commissioners — Two examples — Treatment of the prisoners — 
by Hyder — by Tippoo — General description of their coniition— Europeans — 
Sepoys— THE GOOD SEYED IBRAHIM, 

The preliminary commmnications which had led to the appointment 
of these plenipotentiaries, had comdienced at so e^ly a period as the 
12th of F^uary, before Tippoo’s depa:»ture /rom Coromandel. Lord 
Macartney had, with the concurrence* of his fcouncil, engaged a hra- 
min, proceeding on his deyf/tions tp Conjeveram, communicate 
with some hS frierds in the Mysoorean service, aid endeavour to 
obtain, through their meaijui, a better trej^ment^ of the English > 
prisoners, and through to sotmd TlJ^poo’s^dfsposi- 

tions regarding a separation from‘'h^v Wench allies, and a t^aty of 
peace with the English natiop. It obviouji that nothing could 
aivest this advance of ^)hat a^^parent anxiety for peace, so dangerous in 
Asiatic diplomacy, and so* strongly de][)rocated*by ?ir. Hastings. The 
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bramin (named Sambajee, an agent at Madras on the part of the 
Raja of Tanjore,) too full of self-importance to decline the con- 
sequent opportunity of appearing at Tippoo^s durbar in the character 
•of English envoy ; and that prince, glad of an opportunity to provide 
•agaipst unjfavorable contingencies, and to ascertain! the grounds on, 
which he could command peace, directed a person, named Sreemowas- 
row, to ajfcompany Sambajee on his return to Madras ; at first with- 
out any written powers, but afterwards furnished*. with aiv equivocal 
Jetter, addressed to himself under Tippoo's seal, authorising him to 
confer on*the subject of peac^. 'Vh’o confyrences were opened,^ by 
this man with thp demand «»f reparation for the everlasting grievance 
of the fraud at Tricliinopbly, in 1^52 ; and answered by reference to 
the subsequent treaty of 1769. The principle ''of mutual restitution 
jseemod likely to be the fcasis to which each would ultimately assent., 
The diifieulty of Tippoo's Reparation frocn the French, and abandon- 
ing tljem to be overwhelmed by the superior power of the English, 
was mot by the proposition of returning tlii:5m in safety to the Isle 
of France. In this sta\e of thf negotiation, ^reenowasrow returned 
to his master for fvrther instructions ; and these abortive advances 
were suffered' by Tippoft to rest in cont^ptuous silence, until, on the 
occasion of the cessation of hostilities between tl\e French and Eng- 
lish at Suddalore, on the 2nd July, in consequence of the peace in 
Europe, Lord*Macartney,lLn^conformity to the tenor of his agreement 
with Monsieur De Bussy a&dressed* a letter to Tippoo, inviting him 
|to accede to the conditions provisionally fixed for his acceptance, and 
|announcing a suspension of all hostility on the part of tW) English, 
’until his answer ^shoi^Jd be obtain^^d. The Sultaun's reply, received 
on the 5th of October,*w£U5 full of amicable profession, at the very 
moment that he considered^ his* plans for starving Mangalore, fco be 
approaching maturity. Apajee Ram, whose diplomatic talents have 
been already noticed,* was the envoy, charged with this looter, and 
tlie custpmary credentials. His demqnd^ wert as usual, at firsl. 
extravagant, bpt gradually sunk into an apparent assent to the 
principle of fiiutual re.stitution of prisoners and places. Of prisi'^wers 
the E&glish had actually none, but a strenuous attempt was made so 
to consider Ayaz the late Oovemor of Bbdnore, who was specially 
demanded by the Sultaun not only as a prisoner, but as his domes- 
tic slave and private property* ‘It would not have been difficult to 
satisfy the mind oY such a nq^n as Apajee Ram, that so gro,ss a viola- 
tion of faith aqd hospitality was a hopele^ demand, but Ifift- could not 
decide, in opposition to official* instructiqns, without reference. He 
next attempted the establishment^ of an offensive and defensive 
alliajice, agd this proposition was 'rejected on the ground of past 
cxpeftence, regarding the treaty pf 1709, which was stated to have 
furnisl^ to Hyder, a pretence for^the prfjsent war. Difficulties pur- 
|[)osel 3 |fcreated, were made to prolong thd time, until Apajee Ram 
luggcisted, with every appearg&i ce of YmnljrnCss, j^iat the fregue rK^ 

* i. 303.‘« 
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references which his master’s habits of distrust compel],ed him to 
make, would continue to protract the negotiations, and that he saw 
no mode so likely to accelerate the conclusion of peace, as the dcpu4 
tation to the Sultaun’s court of two gentlemen of charactei:^ sufficient*! 
ly masters'* of th^ views of their government, to render rciercncd 
unnectiiSsary. 

This proposition which the Government describe as fully 
inectiTig their wi§h<^s” was certainly no leafci acceptable to tlu/ 
Sultaun, from whom it proceeded, and“ -who had no object so 
much at heart, as to exhibit ,tlie English to the powers of Hin-' 
dostan, in the posture slufliously askigped to them in his work 
of suppliants for peace. Mr. '’Sadlier, ' second^ in council, and| 
Mr. Staunton, private secretary i30 Lord Macartney, were the com-S 
missioners named, and they departed from Madras on *the 9th oft 
‘November, with prospects of success materially improved, by inform- 
ation received immediately previous to tl^ieir departure, of Tippoo’s 
declared accession to th^ treaty of Salbey, signified by«himsolf in Ijis 
letters to the Peshwa and Sindea. ,,On the 19th, they arrived in the 
camp near A^neo, of Meer Saheb commanding the Sultaun’s forces 
still in Coromandel and the order to CoLonel Fulldrton already 
described to abandon^ his conquests and retire within the Imiits 
possessed on the 2'Gth of July, was promptly dated on theosuccoed- 
ing day. It might be reasonably conckided, that a British officer 
of some intellect would not rocommaiAje .hostilities on doubtful 
information, but having comrqenced, it would seem to be sufficient 
for the purposes of amicable negotiation that they' should simply 
cease ; that their origin should be investigated, and if groundless 
that reparation should be promised ; but ^un4onditi#nally to aban- 
don, without any investigation, the fruits of such hostilities, appear- 
ed like gratuitously throwing away, at the commencement of a 
negotiation, the best materials fcr bringing it to a successful conclu- 
sion. 'The comntis^oners however deemed themselves at libei'ty k) 
act upon the assurances of Indian diplomatists, in 'opposition to .the 
irrounc|s of belief wliicli hafe been stated, and assumed as the 
fouijmtion of their orders that the cessation of arms appeared to 
have been disturbed in partial instances by accidentfal circumstances, 
and witlmut any authority from Government on either side and 
these orders, so founded, reached Cfi^lonel Fullarton at a period (28th 
of November) when he was in possession of official advices from 
Brigadier-^teneral Macleo^, stating tha't he Uiad actually sailed, for 
the purpose of forcing his ^ay, at'dll events, into"' Mangalore, in 
consequence of the infraction which he had personally witnessed of 
the armistice and coifsrention with Cofonel C^CmpbeJl. Colortel Ful- 
larton treated these orders with a wise combination oft military feel- 
ing and political prudences he kjiew tl^^^t they were founded upon 
gross deception; and although he testified obedience by 'fusing 
hostility to cease, he ^declared his •determination^ to retain his con- 
quests until he sliduld bewfurnisj^ed vfith further orders. Meanwhile 
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Seyed Sali^b, who professed to be evacuating Coromandeb and to be 
in full march to ^ringapatam, stopped ostensibly for the celebra- 
tion of a festival, not twenty-five miles from the ground near Amee, 
’ jsvhere^ the, commissioners found him, at a place (Calispalk) which, 
.although on the actual road to the pass of Chan^iaa, yet^* relatively 
to tie provinces of Coromandel, is a more centrd position thgn that 
which her had left : a discussion intervened which it is difficult to 
reconcile Vith the hai^ty orders, of which we haVe^ventured to ques- 
tion the propriety. The early release of the numerous English 
'captives in the prisons of Mysoof s^^as of course a main object of 
attainment ; and the comipislionfers detired to stipulate, that* all 
places to the ea&tward of the ghauts should first be reciprocally 
restored, and both parties be satiSSed on these points before ascend- 
ingdpto Mysoor : that tiie release of all the English prisoners should 
then ^sue, and finally that on the English being satisfied regarding* 
the execution of this condition, the restoration of all places taken by 
the English or the western coast should closg the process of recipro- 
cal^restitution. To this last essegitial condition the plenipotentiaries 
of Tippoo Sultauq, raised a varietjr of objections, they demanded 
that the sunAnder.; of Mangalore should precede the release of ..the 
pris^mers, and offered to pledge their faith tlfat the delivery of the 

e onejrj should immediately follow the evacuation of Mangalore.'* 
first commissioner, Mr.^SadUer, declared his readiness to assent 
to this proposal, observing that h^ deem'ed farther security to be 
unnecessary, beyond tkat pledge on ^hich the commissioners them- 
selves had conlmitte/J their own persons, to the disposal pf Tippoo 
Sultaun, without hostqge** The second commissioner, Mr, Staun- 
ton, feeling pairliaps ihe^^improviCence of his first concession, and 
Feginning more justly to appreciate this pledge of faith,” 
positively declined his asseht to the surrender of Mangalore, and the 
other western conquests, until perfectly satisfied of the release of 
overy prisoner, to be determined by tlie ceHifica^ 6f their existence 
by* the first commissioner in the form of an official message to Seyed 
Saheb. These adverse opinions could* no otherwife be decidqjj^^ ^an 
Iby reference to their superiors, who determined in favor of Mr. 
IStaunton, and t6 provide against their probable recurrence, a third 
^member, Mr, H uddlei^qne, was added to the commission. Under 
tiiese circumstances, and with .this degi'ee of information before 
them, the Government of Madras proceeded, on the 8th ot December, 
to review their actual .Condition. Ruine^d finances, brvken credit, 
and a Supreme Government reposing }io confidence, and supposed 
still to meditate their suspension, thrhw a gloom over all their 
deliberations ; they liad ali^dy determined that the release of 
prisoners should precede the restitution of Mangalore; and instead 
of considering whether an jqpnistiJip had been violated, and by whom ; 
and Tj^ther a national insult had beeil received or repaired, or 
retaliated ; they declared, thai fh the ‘distressed condition of thek 
^airs, it was not wor^h whiles continuing iFe wsfv^for the possession 
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of Mangalore ; that a peace ought to Tbe made with Tippoo, on thd 
ground of each party retaining their former possessions, and ncJ 
more ; (a point which had been decided long before the appointment* 
of commissioners, and apparently constituting no part of tlie ques- 
tion befor^them^and they determined that Colonel Fullarton should 
be reqwred to fulfil the order of unqualified restitution, enjoined by 
the commissioners ; a conclusion apparently depending on*the ques-' 
tion whic4 they hjicf evaded, and not on that which theyTiad con-» 
sTdered. The Colonel, having received tWiy deterfiiination, and the 
reitgrated orders of the qommiesioners, evacuated the whole of his' 
conquests, and retired withfti the preJcrij;)ed limits, at the very time] 
that Tjppoo*s4iroops remained in force in Coromandel, occupying to5 
the southward a line of posts, north of the Coleroon, from Temore 
Jio Arialore and Palamcotta to the sea ; and Sn the centre^ the main 
body of Seyeji Saheb, instpadtof a pretended departure with the com- 
missioners, continued to occsupy all that he held on their arrival, with 
the exception of the rui«s of Chittapet, already adverted to, wrthopt 
any part of its district.^ It were diffibult fof human ingenuity* to 
devise more dyrect excitements tKan were •thus held forth to Tippoo 
Sultaun, to persevere ,in his barbarian condtct at Mabgalore. On 
Colonel FuUarton's^fir^t march from Coimbatore, he was met by ^r. 
Swaxtz, the person whose mission to Hyder in 1779, has been 
related: be bad consented ta act. as. .lliiferpreter to *the commis- 
sioners, and was proceeding for that* purpose, by the route of 
Gujjelhutty, with the view of joining them at«Sering^atam ; but in 
conformity to the system of universal insult yhich*Tippoo deemed 
requisite to his views, Mr. Swarjz was soon* afterwards stQpjppd at 
the^ bottom of the ghaut, and was never ^niitted to proceed On 
meeting Colonel Fullerton, and learning the orders under which he 
was acting, this excellent and venerable jft*eacher of peace and Chris- 
tian forbearance, in spite of a /impKcity in the ordinary afiairs of 
life sometimes amounting to ^weakness,* thus describes his astonisbr 
ment. “ Alas ! said I, is the peace so certain that you quit 'all before 
the.gapgptiation is*ended ? THe possession of these two rich coun- 
tries would have kept Tippoo in awe, and inclined him to reasonable 
terms. But you quit the reins, and hew will jfou manage that 
beast ? The Colonel said, I cannot help it/' Such, indeed, was the 
general tone of humiliation, that e'v^n Colonel Fullarton a few dayh 
before, had submitted to have a Captain and a smifil advanced guard 
cut off, andrto be satisfied^ with a lame* explanation : “ this affair,” 
says Mr. Swartz, was qUitd** designed to disperse tfie mhabitants, 
who came together to ^cut tfie* crops, and to assist th% English but 
Colonel Fulfiirton's distribution * of his* troop# into •cantonments, in 
obedience to these reiterated orders, were not yet coDaj)le*led, before 
the Government pronounced the most miqualified sentetice on their^, 
own precipitation and credhlity by ordering him " not only t^retain| 
possession of Palg]^ut,*sliould*that fbiit not ha\^ been delivered, buti 

* See his praise of Hyder, for cmiverting his ybung ^saptives into slaves, 
VOL. IL * h 
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likewise to hold fast every inch of ground of which he was in 
possession, till hevshoulcl have received accounts of the result of 
^t^he negotiation’’ 1! 

Ii;^ tin?, meanwhile, the c^ommissioners had been proceeding on 
.their journey in a style exactly corresponding to the genial charac- 
ter of those transactions ; all preliminary * principles havjng been 
‘^fixed bef6re their departure from Madras, they were considered as 
‘^proceeding to the Suitaun’s court, merely to adjust the definitive 
details ; and conformably to this view, itujzraa-difitinct^^ agreedL.J^Jiat 
in traversing Mysoor, -tbay^JK^re.. to ’iiave- pemouRl intercounaa.with 
the En^isli f^rispners, and* an opportunity of delivering to them, 
stores of clothing and other requisites, which were provided and 
carried for that spociid purpose ; and arrangetilents were made for a 
regular and speedy trahsmissidh of letters, to and from the commis-, 
sioners, in all directions. , They had ^^carcely passed the frontiers,, 
before they discovered all communication to be cut oflT. Partly 
with the intent of avoiding the common route within sight of 
Bangalore, containing a consic|e»able dep&t of prisoners, and partly 
for the purpose of contemptuous exhibition, they were led over 
routes, impracticable t6 ordinary beasts of bui<den, in which several 
of the camels were destroyed. As they advanced farther, they were 
met by^a letter from Tippoo Sultaun, assuring them that all the 
prisoners had,'' with a vie\^ xo the arrangempnts for their liberation, 
been removed to the froritiers, from Seringapatam (from which 
place uiiha])pily no prisoner had been removed, except for the 
purpose of assassination,) and inviting them to continue their 
route to his camp at IJijbingalore. Submitting to a violation of the 
preliminary evidence ‘^of ‘-sincerity, stipulated to be evinced in a 
pee communication* with the prisoners, they were permitted 
xo proceed as fast and no faster than tfie progress of famine at 
jMangalore ; when only twenty miles distant fron^ that pSaoe, the 
evacuation took ^ place, and they were met by^ a letter from the 
Sul>taun, informing them, that at the earnest desire of Colonel 
Campbell, ht had agreed to take charge of the fort of Mangalore. 
Arrived and er^camped near the place, every successive in- 
terview with Tippoo Sultaun or his ministers, presented such 
various and contradictory views of his sentiment and intentions, 
ttat no judgment could be formed of the probable result of 
their mission, fexcep^ing ^that in a character, hitherto held 
sacred by the, most saVage nations, they- were destined**lo fill the 
measure of his barbarism, by secret* assassination, or open 
murder. Three*" gibl^ets were erected, opposite to the tent 
doors Sf qach of the commissioners, and every species of in- 
dignity was irtudiously practiseji ; a post dependent on Hona- 
ver, ((^ore,) was carried** by surprise*^; another open hostility 
was c^mitted, by cutting uj) a subaltern’s detachment from 
Colonel Fullarton> army, and^’ev^n refusing to jj^ease the oflScef, 
who was desper{ttely«* woijntied. ^oDistinct intelligence was re- 
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ceived of the murder of General Matthews, and several other • 
oflSicers in prison, and nothing seemed waiting to the catas- 
trophe,' but the practical employment of the gibbets. • 

Shortly after the arrival of the commissioners at Mangalore, • 
two Com:|)any's* ships from Bombay, on one of which Brigadier- 
General Macleod was -embarked, anchored in the roads, and the , 
slight additional indignity was imposed* of interdicting all commuP- 
jiicatioD, , with i%,re exceptions, so managed* as to makd the rule 
more insulting. General Macleod very * reasonably declared, that 
un^iil ^n unlimited intercourse* was permitted, he would considf=il‘ 
them as imprisoned men \fhose ordeKs ^ere of no force, and before 
his departure to assume the cofnmand of his ttoops, he sent on 
shore a messenger with a letter •addreissed* to the Sultaun, and 
, another to the commissioners, for* the purpose of bi’jnging this 
question to a decided issyae « the messenger was detained-~^he had 
no answer, and he sailed^ A letter da^ed 1st of March from the 
commissioners to the <%cominander of the Company’s ship Ras the 
following passage, Jihe circumstiiiitje (the* difficulty of sending a 
boat) will be made known by* the signal to be settled with the 
bearer, as in the former case, and on s«ch signal being made, 
you will please jto %rder one of the Patamar boats to anchor, 
about four miles to the northward of your present sti^ion, and 
as much in-shore as possible, in theMi^pe that some communi- 
cation may be effecteVi by that me^ns * from the beach. The 
Patamar must have an intelligent Europeam on board, and one of 
the ship’s boats must accompany her, and, muj?b endeavour to 
come to the beach, on seeing a gentlemfyi near it on horseback, 
holding as a signal a white handkerchief* in hand.” The 
adventure of the white liandkeroliief,” says General Macleod \n 
his observations on this letter written^on the 9th of March, “ was 
an intended escape of the ,«oramissioners from Tippoo, leaving 
. behind them Jheir baggage, retinue,” &c. It is remarkable that 
no intimation is to be found in tlije official record df the Jpro- 
ceedhigs of the commissioners of the existence an intention 
to escape, which is thus affirmed by General Maclqod, vfho must 
have conversed with the bearer of th« letter anfl the commander 
to whoiA it was addressed. It is not so much the question of 
propriety, as of apparent myst^y, that has induced the author 
to institute farther enquiry, and the following»naiTative is found- 
ed on hi^ and incoiitro^ei'tible living authority. 

It has, been the interpreter* provided for 

the commissioners,* w.as forcibly prevented, froii joining them ; 
neither they, nor any of their diplomatic suite, tunderstoRd either^ 
of the country languages ; an<^ the native intei^preter, Yencaty 
Eangia, was one day 'ta^en ill, and urjable to officiate ; under these 
^circumstances, the commissioners had recourse to a menia^eeiPVTOt 
*o£_the officer co?a(yna.hding*tIie escort, to be th*e ipedium between the 
two States in this in:iiV)rta.nt*^diplonvicy. tOn ^he^evenhgig of the 
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same day, this man came to liis masters tent, in the greatest 
apparent alarm, said, that he had intelligence of the most urgent im- 
portance to communicate, and even begged that the candles might be 
extinguished, to prevent observation. These j)recautions being taken, 
he proceeded to relate, that after being kept stai^ding ibr several 
hours, interpreting between the commissioners and Tippoo'stminis- 
ters, finding himself much fatigued, he lay down without ' the tent 
ivall ; and after the dismission of strangers, anh Jihe retirement of 
the senior commissioner^ he heard the two other commissioners dis- 
cussing and arranging a plan for ‘ removing on board-ship,^ where 
they would have at least the kdVantage*of personal safety in con- 
ducting their negotiations ; the arrangements for embarkation were 
to be conducted with the utmost secrecy, and to be adjusted on the 
ensuing day, by the surgeon, Mr. Falconer, by means of a pretext for 
getting on ship-board, which was also,^ related ; the first commis- 
sioner was only to be apprised of it, by t];ieir calling at his tent on 
their ^ay to the boat, and giving him the option of accompanying 
them ; the escort and uttendantj were to be left to their fate, and 
the only persons in the secret vTere to be the two commissioners, and 
Mr. Falconer, ‘(the ‘memory of the living narra^ior does not enable 
him to state whether the secretary was also included.) A faithful 
service many years, and a considerable pQrtioh of sagacity, gave 
weight to the# statement ofi'the servant, and his master retired to 
rest, and to reflect on wl;|at proper to be' done. The next morn- 
ing, at breakfast, Mr. Falconer appeared to be suddenly taken ill ; it 
was necessary that he should be sent on ship-board to beibled. A 
boat was applied for dijjl obtained for this special urgency, and he 
embarked. All,, this njinutely accorded with the plan reported by 
the servant on the preceding night. The olficer distinctly saw the 
first part of the project in operation, and immediately after breakfast 
assembled the military officers of the pscort, consisting of foui^besides 
hmself, including the aid-de-camp of the commissioners. He appris-^ 
ea them of all the facts with which he was acquainted ; stated his 
own determination not to desert his Inen ; but observed to^l^em, 
that th^ case was peculiar, and nearly hopeless ; that they were all 
bound by ties of dninity or of friendship to one or other of the com- 
missioners ; and that in circumstances so desperate, he should exact 
no military obedience, but leave tip each the free option of acting as 
he should think expedient. All instantly declared their determi- 
nation to adhere to thej^i duty, and obey ^his orders, whatever they 
might be. He Ewaited the ret&m of Jhe surgeon in the evening, 
and the following conversation ensued i 

Well, Falconer, Kow has the bleeding answered ? I hope you 
feel better Very much better; I was so sea-sick going on 

board, that bleeding was found uxnecesi^ryl — Officer, 1 am glad to 
bear th^ you are so much recovered ; but when does the boat come 
on shore to carry o^ tho comnfissionei’s % — S, \;tur^>ing pale) What*' 
boat ? — Officer, I could vot have*suspected yD,u of active concurrence 
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in a plan for deserting your friends.— In Ood’s name how came 
you acquainted with it ? — Officer, That is another iifFair : if is enough 
for you that I know it ; fand then recited the ’ particulars of the# 
plan.) — F. It is too true, and I have arranged with Captain Scott, 
but I am nt)t at liberty to teU you the particular time. — Offijcen^, Then 
you ma^ proceed, if you choose, to the commissioners, and reJport 
to them,*as the sequel of your arrangement, that I am here to obey* 
all their lawful oriels ; but also to do my duty to the troops com** 
mitted to my protection. If there be any .embarkation, I hope to 
see the last private into the bqats ; but my sentinels hav^i orders to • 
give me precise informatioi]? and I^hafe a party saddled in the lines 
ready to seiza as a deserter any and every person \fho shall attempt 
a clandestine escape.— The surgeon departed^ and shortly afterwards 
the officer commanding the escort was sent for, and privately assur- 
ed by the second commissicyier, that “ there was no intention of 
effecting an escape, or of apy person goin^ on board-ship.'' 

The negotiation, ip the meanwhile, was assuming alterflately 
every intermediate aspect from hop^ tp despair. To the observatiotis 
already noticed regarding the linifdrm impolicy of ostensible ad- 
vances for peace to anjndian power, Mr. Hastings added the opinion, 
that the head of Cdibnei Fullarton's army would have been the 

S er station of *the commissioners ; and the same remj|i*k had, 
out communication, been made bafe»e their departure by Mr. 
Sullivan, whose public a^d piiva^ie corr^tpoqdence exhibits a steady 
and uniform reprobation of tlje whole course of these disgraceful 
negotiaticpis. Tippoo perceived, by the active^ military preparations 
in every quarter, that the Government of Madras had a poignant 
sense of the consequences of ils errors. Hfe kn6w» that m conse- 
quence of his feigned assent and practical rejection of the terms of 
the treaty of Salbey,*arrangements betv^en the English and Mah- 
rattas, f#r a combined attack op his dominions were in forwardness, 
and, if commenced, could not* terminate but in a joint peace; and 
even arrogance did not extinguish the reflection, * that bis designs 
the Mahfattas would be most conveniently effected when 
they should be unaided. The terror of his name had beep suffi4| 
ciently established, by the submission of the English *to every forra 
of derision, humiliation and contempt ; and at a period when imagi-| 
nation could scarcely picture an ad^iitional insult, he conde8cendod| 
on the 11th of M.arch, to sign the long pending treaty of peace. 

Treacnbry and infamf" had renmved ivbm the arena the object 
which divided the opinions^dt the ambassadors in the corfimencement 
of their mission. Ti]^poo ha3 almost everything to •concede, because 
on his side, every thing had been treacherously held ;^anclon the 
other, almost everything had be^n gratuitously abandoned ;tand a 
postponement in the muthal delivery tf two places on each side, 
until all the other restitutions should be completed, was trt^j.ted by 
him as a show of,Jhe6ratical*reciprodity, procefcdyig merely from his 
lenity and compassion., • The two plaf es rei^ained by Tippoo were 
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Amboor and Sautgur ; by tbe English, Dindigul and Cannanore ; 
and it was the pr^^fessed object to hold them until all the prisoners 
cfihould be released, and all the* captive inhabitants of Coro- 
mandel permitted to return. Cannanore had been an object 
of sotne ^discussion during the negotiations. oBrigadier-General 
' Madeod, had, without any powers, concluded a treaty with the 
• Beebee (JDowager Chief,) and although the authority had been 
c^disavowed, and the instrument annulled, yet, & .emancipjation frop 
Tippoo's authority, had been one of its provisions, it was deemed 
c expedient to restore the place to the. .person from whom it had been 
taken, and Tippoo's scruples Vefe sati^ied, by stipulating, that the 
surrender should^ be made in the ^presence of one of hi»> officers, with- 
out troops. A copy of. the treatywas delivered to Brigadier-General 
Macleod for his infoi-mation and guidance, and he was ordered tp 
hold Cannanore, with a strong garri^son^ until he should receive 
information of the release bf all the prisoijers. On the 17th of April, 
however, without receiving any such informe^tion, and without com- 
plying with the express provii^io^ns of the trej^ty, the words “ Canna^ 
nore is evacuated,*’ is stated 'by the Government tp be the only 
intelligence or explanation they ever received fyom Brigadier-General 
Macleod : the breach of faith was loudly represented by Tippoo, and 
the* repg,ration was offered, of even recapturing the place, for the 
purpose of effecting its oecftitution in terms of the treaty : great 
importance was attached ©v this ^>ccasion,’to the security which it 
afforded for the liberaiiion of the pri.^ners and inhabitants ; and the 
Government, on discovering abundant ill faith on this head, even 
announced to Tippoo Si^ltaun, that they would retain Dindigul, until 
the residue sho^ild be Released. Exclusively of all artificers, without 
exception, and about two hundred other persons, who from terror or 
compulsion had submitted to be enrolled in his service, an account 
was officially rendered to Government of about fifty names, chieftly 
boys, who had been forcibly subjected to* the painful rite* of an 
abhorred* religion, and many of them instructed to perform as 
singers and dancers for the future anfusement of "the tyrant^M^lome 
of uie^c unhappy beings had been occasionally placed in situations 
to observe and observed, by the English prisoners in Seringapa- 
tam; the journal of an officer describes them as shedding*^ a flood of 
tears, while attempting by gestui;es to describe their situation ; and 
imagination may xevert to the story of a more ancient pejjple for the 
picture of their sorrovJs: “‘They that wasted us, reqfWired of us 
mirth ; saying* sing us one of the song^‘*oi Zion : How shall we sing 
the LordV song cn a strange land ?” Bu\i neither the fate of these 
interesting captiyes, nbr of the immense mass of a deported popula- 
' tion, officialSIy^ known to be forcibly detained, prevented the final 
humiliation of surrendering^Dindigul. ^ 

* ^cording to the jLSual practice with their own children, the boys wer^, 
compelled to partake of a soporific electuary, tuiddn thgit- state the operation 
is performed. 
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Two of the coiinnissioners returned to Madras by sea, the third 
by land, and the officer commanding the escort W|,s officially charged 
with the arrangements for 4he reception of the prisoners to b% 
released, in virtue of the provisions of the treaty. The spirit and 
decision of this 4 )fficer obtained some liberations, and iHf is a* relief 
from tie prostration of spirit which has pervaded our late narrative, 
to record*two incidents for contrast and for reflection. Before leaving 
Mangalore, he causefl proclamation to be made even within Tippoo'a 
3amp, that he was authorized to receive alldsihabitants of Coromandel 
who chose to accompany him. The blacksmith of his troqp discover^ 
ed tis son, long supposed* t« be dejid, Sts the slave of a horseman, who 
blustered and bi ought his comrades. The officer gave the requisite 
explanations, placed the boy umler his ojvn guard, with orders 
^delivered in the presence of the horseman to put to death any one 
who should touch him, and ^he accordingly returned in SafetQr. At 
the last barrier of Pedanaickdoorgum he Knew that an attempt would 
be made to stop the return of the deported inhabitants ; and ke was 
aware that in great and ostensible nyisses they might find imp^i- 
ments on the, intermecliate road, fie^therefore suggested dispersion 
and re-assembling at, the passage of the barri^jr. A guard of 100 men 
was drawn up at the ^ate, to prevent the passage of any individual 
excepting those oP whom an account had been rendered, as^foriflally 
released. After all these had passed, escort fbllqwed : the two 
companies of native infitntry weje sud^eiily drawn up exactly oppo- 
site Tippoo's guard, the detachjment of cavali^y was suitably placed, 
and the qfficer announced that any person who should stop or touch 
an individual in his train should be instant^ put to death. About 
two thousand inhabitants passed* but at leastjone lUipdred times that 
number remained in captivity. , * • 

On the release of the prisoners,* an*opportunity was afforded to 
all of c(»mparing with each oth^r the history of their sufferings, but 
^the reader whosb s^litention has been too long detained on objects of 
horror and disgust, shall be spared the recital of details, and present- 
ed ^itji the shortest possible abstract. Hyder had ,no scruples of 
delicacy regai’ding the safe and cheap custody of his European 
prisoners, and assigned as a reason for l^eeping thcpm in irons, chain- 
ed in pairs, that they were unruly beasts, not to be kept quiet in any 
other way. He had also little copipunction in using severity, ajid 
sometime^ direct force, to procure the services of gunners and 
artificers.^ But here terminated the %um*pf his barbarity; it was 
reseiwed for Tippoo Sultaui» to desiftroy his prisoneis by poison and 
assassination ; and the infftiJiy was heightened, hy$ his selecting for 
this purpose all thos^ who were* observed or reported to ha%e distin- 
guished themselves in arms, and might hereafter become dangerousi 

► Officerif 180 

Soldiers 900 

Sepoya ,600 * 

^ Memoirs, page 202. 
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opponents : fortunately, liiis defective information spared many who 
were eminently entitled to this fatal honor. Colonel Baillie's death 
preceded Tippoo’s accession. Captain iiumley who led the charge 
against Tippoo’s guns on the morning of Baillie’s tragedy, Lieutenant 
Fraser* one* of that officer’s staff, and Lieutenant Sampson* captured 
'with' Colonel Brathwaite, were the first victims of this policy; of the 
aiew reigm Brigadier-General Matthews, and most of the * captains 
Mhen at Bednore, were the next selections ; and kf^erwards, at uncer- 
tain periods, otlier individuals in the several prisons were either car* 
cied awaycto Cabbal Droog, to be poisoned, or if that were deemed 
too troublesome, they were led (Ait to <>he woods, and hacked to 
pieces ; but with <uhis savage exception, the treatment ef the remain- 
der was not materially ( 2 hanged. ‘The prison fare was not exactly 
similar in different placee of custody, nor even uniform in the same 
in the best,' it amounted to a bare subsistence ; and in the worst, 
accelerated death : the bard earth was everywhere their bed, without 
distinction of r^nk ; a seer of rice or ragee,* ^nd a few small copper 
coins, capriciously varying in ijiupiber, withoi^t any assigned cause, 
was the general scale of •allowance, and the number^ of the coins, 
combined with the relative avarice of the jailor,, determined whether 
a meal could be procured sufficient for average sustenance. In 
answer petitions for medicine or medical advice, they were 
generally informed that “^ktsy had not been sent thither to live 
no medicines were procufable^xcepting by stealth ; and the sprattsf 
nut, cassia fistula, jaggery,]: tamarind^ and a rude blue pill, formeci 
by the trituration of quicksilver with crude sugar, constituted the 
whole extent of their ilij,teria medica and pharmaceutical skill ; and 
a periodical contribution of a copper coin from each to what was 
called the doctor’s box^ provided^ little store for general use. Blows 
were inflicted on the most trivial pretences individuals were select- 
ed to be freed from irons, and witho\it explanation again shackled, 
for no other apparent reason than to excite *conjeptures and agonize , 
the feelings. Ther Europeans were deemed too unmanageable to be 
worth the troqjble of superintending their labor, ih the descyption 
of irons,thought necessary for their safe custody ; the sepoys were 
kept at hard laboi* and these faithful creatures, whenever they had 
an opportunity, sacrificed a portion of their own scanty pittance to 
mend the fare of their Europes^jp. fellow-soldiers. A more cruel 
treatment was considered due, and was unfeelingly inflicted, on those 
native officers who could ^eagub with strangers against theii^country- 
men, and am(Mig*them many sustained th^ severest trials with a forti- 
tude which has never been surpassed in tHe history of any country : 
by an inexplicable caprice, the most respectable* of these were , for a 

‘ c * % * Cynosurus Coracanus. Ainslie. 

t Jatropha Curcas. Ainslie.* \ ^ 

i The,crude sugar, combined with the treacle, ‘•as it comes from the boiler, 
in wbich‘state it is most nsually sol(if it is nrocurecif not only from sugar- ^ 
cane, but from the sap of the cocoanut and palrityrav (borafwus nabelliformis.) 
Ainslie. 
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considerable time, confined at Seringapatam, in the sqme prison 
with the European officers ; and the good ocmmmvdan^^ Seyed 
Ibrahim, the theme of their prison §ongs,* and the object of theiiP 
veneration^ continued, till removed for farther torture^to. animate 
the despondent, iJb restrain the rash, and to give an example to all, , 
of cheOTpl resignation and ardent attachment. When removed from 
the prison he mildlji^ bespoke attention to his family, if his fellow-’ 
prisoners .should jever return, and some yeafs elapsed after their* 
release before accumulated sufferings brouglft him to the grave. On 
thedextinction of the dynasty ‘nf^yder, a mausoleum erected* 
over his remains, and endowed oy Lord Clive ^n behalf of the 
East India Cthnpainy, with a view to perpetuate the remembrance of 
his virtues, and the benefit of his e*xample. • 

♦ In most of the prisons^ it was the custom to celebrate particular days, 
when the funds admitted, With the luxury of plantain fritters, a dranght of 
sherbet, and a convivial sting. « On one occasion, the old Scotch ballad ; “My 
wife has ta’en the gee;” •was admirably sung, and loudly encored. T^e 
“ haute police,” had a pjjrticular cogni^aufce of allthat was said and sung, 
daring these orgies ; and it was repoftea to the killedar, that the prisoners 
“ had said and sung, throughout the night, of nothing but (clarified 

butter) ; this incident occurred but a short time previously to their release, 
and the killedar certain that discoveries had been made regarding his mal- 
versations in that article of garrison store, determined to concu^te their 
secrecy, by causing an abundant supply of thigeunaccustomed luxury to be 
thenceforth placed within the reach (}f their farthing purchases. 
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Tippoo'fi own accouti of hid 'long detention at Mangalore-^The defection of t\e 
French — 'freachery of Mohammed AK-^Deliccuiy regarding his treaties with 
the Mahrattas and Nizam Ali — decayed the English vakeels on various pretences 
till his allies should declare th^mselv^ — Abject conduct of the Commissioners-^ 
Ridicule of the prisoners -A Return to statements of fact — HorHble expatriation 
and forcible conversiori of the Christens of Canara^ related in his own words^ 
highly characteristic — Army inarches through Bullum into Coorg — State of that 
counti;y during the war — Capture of the late Rajahs family^ and among them the 
future Raja — Tippoo's recitah of his own advtintufes ■— His moral harangue to the 
inhabitants — Return — Progress to Bangalore^ where he establishes his harem — 
insurrection in Coorg ^ from the forcible violation of a woman — Zein-ul-ahu- 
then sent to command— ^his histc%y ^and character-^jnils — Tippoo again enters 
Coorg — Plan for seizing all die iniifwitcAits — succeeds in a great degree — Driven 
off to Seringapotam-' and circumcised— Separation of the adscripti glebce— to be 
slaves to the new landholders — The design fails — ^itermediate proceedings — 
TJppods views in (he peace of Mangalore — Early pretensions of superiority over 
NizamrAli — who tries to propitiate Tippoo^ hut leagues with the Mahi'attas 
who have a sf'fuirate grounxiii of quarrel with Tippoo — Circumstances connected 
with Neergoond — Interference ^)f the Mahrattas resisted— Tippoo sends a force 
against the place under ’ Burnan-u^Dden and Kummer-u-Been — Opposed by 
Perseram Bhoiu — Raise^the siege and defeat him — Carry the advanced post of 
Ramdrooy^ and f'csume^ the siege — Absurd distraction of authority — Tippoo' s 
ferocious ondunprincipledinstructions — Premeditated infraction of the capitulation 
— Imprisonment of the ^nief — Infamoics violation of his daughter — Mahrattas 
and Tippoo each procrastinhte — Force of Kummer-u-Deen destined to make a 
treacherous attack on Adway^ee — hountermanded to 'Serin^apatam — Suspicious 
route and supposed connexion with Nizam Ali — Report of the Sultaun's deaths 
propagated for the purpose of inveigling i(ummer-u-l)een — succeeds-^ He comes 
post to Seringapatam^ and is seized — Erroneous oonceptipn ^ of his influence anf. 
authority s * 


Before proceeding to other matters, i^may gratify the curiosity of 
many ^Teaders, to contemplate the color assigned by the Sultaun 
himself to his’lortg sojourn fit Mangalore. In consequence of a peace 
treacherously concluded at Cuddalore, without the participation of 
liis commander, between the Engfisli who had been uniformly victo- 
rious over the French alone, and the latter people, for whose preser- 
vation he had been i minced ••to afford aid^ at an enormoi^i expense ; 
Cossigny, wJio*liad been permifX;ed as a favor to accompany him with 
300 men, not as«an aid, (for the additicAiW 300 men to his countless 
host, was as the load pf an ant to the army of* Solqmop, but merely 
that ^he r6fu^pT^night not break his heart,) this said Cossigny re- 
fused to, fight, and still mqre stfj.nge W relate, the other French, 
who had been in the service twenty years, withdrew also from 
the treftiches. In oneq^age, this t‘onduot is stated to have prevented 
the immediate capiJUre of the place * and iji another, the aid of the 
French is represehted coi5tempf;rble and \iseles^. He calls them 
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into liis presence ; he reproaches them ; and he philosophizes ; and 
they have no reply to his unanswerable argurne'nts, but downrightt 
refusal. He resumes the siege, and had made all his dispositions for a. 
genera] assault, w|ien at the repeated solicitation of Monsieift* Defiussy, 
he spgjjfed the garrison out of pure mercy. 

intrigued* with General Macleod, while permitted to reside op sfiore, as. 
he had formerly corresponded with Coote and the Christian f the, 
affijcused Macleod %rent to Tellicherry, for* troops #to execute their 
treacherous designs, and on hi? •return, finding the treason to bet 
discbvered, he retii-ed in diasappoiiftmfent and disgrace, after writing 
the recited challenge, and being uonfodnded and* alarmed at the 
Sultaun*s answer. There was yet a longer delay to be accounted 
for. Although he knew that the* Mahrattas had concluded a 
separate peace with the English, he declined, from a scrupulous 
and delicate observance df Ins own engagements, to withdraw from 
the triple confederacy, ^nlil he should receive from Ijhemselvfts, as 
well as from Nizam iUi, an official intimation of the fact. TIfls 
detained him six months, during wlfich time “ he had delayed the 
English vakeels in their journey, on a ^irariety of pretences." 
Considerable skill ami flimsy ingenuity are displayed, in weaving 
together these several causes for his detention before M^galbre, 
which miserable post is described as an nnpregnable fortress, surren- 
dered to the English by the treachery of iis former commandant. He 
had been anxiously entreated b^ fcolonel Camjjbcll to take possession 
of Mangalpre, and allow him to depart ; and had long resisted, until 
tlie Commissioners should arrive, from the san^S delicate attention to 
even the appearance of good faitif, and the apjjrehefisjon of injurious 
construction of his conduct ; but ^ at length he yielded to the 
entreaties of the garrison.# On the occasion of the signature of tlio 
treaty, tie English Commissioners stood with their heads uncovered, 
and the treaty In their .handS, for two hours, using eveiy form of 
flattery and supplication to Iriduce his cojnpliance. ' Tlie vakeels oT 
Poona and Hyderabad unifee^i in the most abject entreaties, aud*he 
at lengtii was softened into assent. The prisoners, on being released, 
were found unable to march, and for jvant of cither conveyance, 
begged tlie asses of the salt merchants, and marched in this proces- 
sion, to the great amusement of the people of Mysoor ! ! # 

From ^fiction we return to fact ; and the fir^t materia! fact in 
the histor|ii of the new reign, after tbe ret^n of the army to the 
upper country, is so pecuHlir,'fand the^iarrative given by i;he Sultaun 
himself, contains so lyiusua^ a portion of truth, and, where defective 
in that quality, is so* full of character^ that it shall be giver# nearly 
in his own words.f * 9 ^ « 

“ Among the memorajple events of this wonderful year, w^ the 
making Mussulmans of the Naz2S*ene Clristians. Now, Chriatian^ 

^ ^ » ** See Preface. . » 

t In his own work it is^ilaced ^fter the expedition to Coorg, in my other 
manuscripts before that event. * • r » • 
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in the language of the Franks, is applied to designate a new convert 
ito the religion of ^esus, (on whose race be benediction and peace ;) 
and as a compound word, it is synonimous with Eesovian, (persons 
of the* religion of Jesus) for in the language of the^Frank^i Cfiria — is 
a name of the Lord Jesus ; but to proceed with our subject. The 
.Portuguese Nazarenes, who for a long period have possessed factories 
^on the sea-coast, obtained, * about three hundred years ago, an 
establishment of^ this iiature, on pretence of trade, on the coast ef 
(Soonda, ^t a place situated midway in the course of a large river 
and* estuary ; and in process^ofetime, watching their opportunity, 
obtained from tire Baja, a **countTy, yielding a revenue of three or 
four lacs of Rupees. They then proceeded tp prohibit the Moham- 
medan worship within ihese lipaits, and to expel its votaries : to the 
bramips ahd other Hindoos, they proclaimed a notice of three days; 
within which time they in ere at liberfy t6 depart, and in failure to 
be enrolled in the new religion. Some, ‘alarmed at the proposition, 
ahq,ndoned their property and possessions ; and others, deeming the 
whole to be an empty thresfc/ ventured td remain; and on the 
appointed day, the N^renes enrolled them in their own foolish 
4^Ugion. In process of time, and by means c of rare presents, and 
flatitery, and pecuniary offerings, they prevailed on the senseless 
Rajas of Nuggur, Courial,^(5if.angalore), and Soonda, to tolerate their 
farther proceedings, and began gradually to erect shrines and chapels, 
(Keleesha — eclesia), ajid in ‘each of these idol temples^ established 
one or two pc^ires, that is to say nfonks, who, deluding the weak 
and pliant populace, by a fluency of tongue, alternately soo*thing and 
severe; and by liberal ^and munificent gifts, led the way to theirf 
abolished religion; .and ‘ in this manner made a multitude of 
Christians, and continued ^to that day the sabie practices. When 
His Majesty, the shadow of God, was informed of these* circum- 
stances, ^e^rage of Islam began to*boi) in his breast: he first gave 
drders, that a special enumeration an(| descriptibn should be made 
and transmitted, of the houses of the Christians^ in each district : 
detachments,* Under trusty oflicers, were then distributed^^irT the 
proper places; with sealed ordei's, to be opened and executed, on ono 
and the same day, after th*e first devotions of the morning : and in 
cQiifonnity to these instructions, sixfy^ tlumsand^rso great and 
small of both sejjes, were seizeJl, and carried to the resplendent 
presence : whence, being«placad under proper guardians, provided 
with everything needful, they Avere derpAtched to the royal capital, 
and being forna^ into battalions of fki? hunted e^h, under the 
commajy[a of officers W4jll instructed, in the faitii, they were ^pimred 
with^tha-dfeti^^ they were finally distributed to the 

gardlonts^ with orders for a dail}^ provision of food, apparel, 

■■■ ^ ^ ^ ' ' 

* Qpa is intended. 0 

t By abolished fie ‘beans merged, in the jubseqjjent revelations of 
Mohammed. * » t. 

I Actually the males m everj age. 
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and other requisites ; and the year of their reception mto*the pale of 
Islam, is designated in the following distich, eacH hetoistic of which 
contains the date* The firmament. is enlightened by the sect ot* 
Ahmed — Qod is the protector of the religion of AhmedL; aiyi, as a 
distinctive appellation for this race, they were thenceforth ^led. 
Ahmedyi' A proceeding of this horrible nature, recorded in his 
own words, and sung by the laureab of the Court, as 6pe of the* 
exploits of his reign, gives an authentic impi^ of mind, which no* 
professed delineation of character is capabld of conveying : the true 
^m,bejs_were abont thirty thbusgnd ; the murderous coftse(juences* 
of thus wantonly driving off the peaceful and unoffending inhabi- 
tants of his own country into cap^vity and agony, were not so fatal 
as in some subsequent cases when the caj)tive8 were exclusively 
•from the sea-coast ; but as far could be ascertained from conjecture, 
^erthird of the number did ^ot survive the first yea r. 

In returning to the upper countries the route through Bnllum 
afforded an opportunSy of quelling, for ^ time, the long p«o- 
tracted rebellion of ihise mountain^efs : and thence the anny pro- 
ceeded, for a* similar purpose, into the adjacent hills and forests 
otjCnarg. The bravV and unconquerable ifatives of this country,^, 
yielding occasionally to overwhelming force, had never failed to' 
re-assert their independence, whenever ^the pressure wal remov-l 
ed ; and held in a perfectly impartial repugnance tKe Mohamme- 
dan faith, and the braminical •code, •to which it had succeeded 
in Mysoor, as well from • religious abhbrrence^ as from the 
common Evasion of all the rights of landed property practised 
by the professors of both •religions. •We thave seen that 
early in 1782 Hyder had made a considerstble defebchment under 
Wofe dar to the woods pf Ooorg, Nvhe^e a fort (Mercara) which 
liebad ];|uilt for overawing the natives, had been invested soon 
after his descent into Coromaftdel, and provisioned with difficul- 
ty by the provindlal troops. Wpffadar was so far successful aa 
to deceased, among 

whdln •was a youth aged fourteen, afterwards RajJ,^ the^ author 
of the historical tract noticed in the Preface but had**entire- 
ly failed, in tranquillizing the counti^, or possessing an}^ por- 
tion of it beyond the ground actually occupied by his military 
post. When Tippoo entered it i^fith his whole army, the inlia-R 
bitants j^ded, as usual, to necessity^ and, apparent quiet was re-| 
stored. The Sultaun, recitmg, in rf style worthy of the ' 

thousand and one nighty Jiis adventures in a cavef of several 

" jj I - - - 

* Dates for inscriptions, are always recorded in varses, the {Jbwers of 
whose numerical letters amount to the required numbejis. ‘•Ahm^d and * 
Mohammed are from the same roolLVhich signifies, praise, not general^, 
but exclusively the praise of^od, The Chefas of the western coast receiv^ 

name of Akmedy^ in the pannes described m the text: thqae from 
Coromandel were ngjned Assud Ullah, Lions of the Loijd. 

tPagexiv, . , • . 

X Gh&r, divested of fable, it wa^probabfy a deep gldn. * 
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leagues in> extent in pursuit of the head of the insurgents, 
^oote Naig* escaped and died at Tellicherr}", relates his 

having called together the inhabitants to harangue them on the 
subject ofrtheir moral and political sins. “If’ says^ he, “six 
‘brothers dwell together in one. house, and the elder biother 
marries, his wife becomes equally the wife of the other five, 
and the ^intercourse, ^so far from being disgraceful, is familiarly 
'‘considered as a national, rite ;*f‘ not a man in tlie country know% 
^his father, and the ascendancy „of women, and bastardy of 
your chilciren, is youf cominon attribute ^ from the period of *imy 
father’s conquest *of the country, yoii^^have^ rebelled seven times, and 
caused the death of thousands ,oT our troops ;• I forgive 3^ou once 
more, but if rebellion ‘^be ever repeated, I have made a vow to 
I God, to honor every man oi the country with Islam ; I will 
I make them aliens to tli^r home, alid ‘^establish them in a dis- 
itant Jand, and thus at once extinguish r^elUqi^ 

I ofi* ^husbands, ‘ and initiate f'^em in the ’more honorable prac- 
[ tic^ of Islam.” ^ V * ^ ‘ 

A considerable period intervened between thi6 pacification 
and the next revolt in which (independently of Mahratta 
affairs and the regulation of his government, *to both of which 
l!|ls(ibjects‘vve shall return^^ J.)e made a ])rogress to Bangalore, ac- 
fcompanied lily the wholg of his harem/* which ho established 
^in this salubrious spot; and did ‘'not remove until the siege of 
1791. A persqn narhed Zein-ul-ab-u-Deon-Mahdavee was left 
as foujedar of Coorgj and in the exercise of a power too cus- 
tomary among Musst^imans, forcibly carried off the sister of a 
person named ^Mummate\3, who being enraged at the indignity, 
incited the inhabitants, who ‘sought but afi ostensible motive, 
and a leader, to rise in a general revolt ; and the foujeejar soon 
|Found his possessions jiimited to file wa]ls of Jfecara. Among 
jbiie Sultaun’s officers, was a person 'of the s&rne name, as the 
fe)ujedar, simamed ShustereeJ: (from «Buza, the birth-place of his 
ancestojrs) who had entered his service in Coromandel 'in* the 
interval between; his father’s death and his departure for Bed- 
nore ; this person had, with a view to his future fortul^es, made 
h^self well acquainted with the English system of tactics : be had 
travelled into most of the Edtopean settlements, and had ob- 
served in an acute, J)ut •superficial manner, the Institutions 
which might be introduced asM improv^enients among his country- 
men, and liis ^ste for innovaticn Coincided with the ruling 
passion^ of " his new jnastcr«; he would anyivhere in India be 
deemed* a ^gnan Of letters, and at Tippoo’s couH was decidedly 
at thd head df the few who possessed literary pretensions. 

—A 1 jf, 


Preface. 


T«lie person, whoip he nicknames Cpotd INaick, Captain Dog ; see 

V t ?er|fifitly,true. ^ , 
y Tii^ person noticed iiuthe Preface, pagexiv. 
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Among the improvements ali*eacly introduced was repudia- 
tion of the infidel words of command in ttie eftcercise of the iii- 
iantry, and tlie substitution of teri[ps adopted from the Persian^ 
language, which, with a corresponding treatise on t^tics^ Tip- 
poo had distribifted as his own for the guidance of his officers. 
Among* l^he most masterly branches of this performance ’was 
esteemed the instroj^'tions for military operations in a close coun- 
ty ; and •the Sidtaun thought he could 'not do betler than 
send tlie author who held the rank of ♦brigadter, attended by 
a suitable reinforcement^ ^ ‘suopr^ss the •rebellion. The mili-* 
tary flame did not seem to blaze ^ith much^ lustre in the 
breast of thef man of letters ; nd progress ivas made ; he wrote 
to the Sultaun that* nothing Sut liis own preSe^ice with the 
main army would terminate the * war, And Tippoo . answered 
with the bitter taunt of wondering wjiy he could not ei^ecute 
his own theoiy. He did/ however, move late in October;^ and 
entering Coorg in t#o columns, burned and destroyed tfee 
])atches of open counitry, and {omp^lled tlie inhabitants to t?ike! 
refuge in tho woods, where they, as uSual, refrained from any 
decisive operation. •Some ‘delay was hecessary * in making 
strong detachments to the frontier, in every direction, wit]^ a 
view to his ultimate measures for the future tranquillity of 
Coorg; but everything, being ready IllSng the whole circum- 
ference, his troops began to aintract Wie* circle, beating up the 
woods before them as if dislodging so much •game,* and by these 
means closed in on tho great mass of the population, male and 
female, amounting to about,,, d»ipve ,them oft* like ai 
herd of cattle to Seringapatam, whene tlie Sitltaun’s threats! 
were but too eftectually executed. The projlrietors of land con- 
stitute the greater portion of the military population of Coorg ; 
the labors are* chiefly performed by a perfectly 
ojstinct^race (aAse’npti gleba)) conjectured to be the aborigliuJ. 
possessors, and their mastd^,^ to be descended from ’the con- 
cpiewng* army of the Caduihba Kings. These slaves were sepa- 
rated from the other prisonei's, and assigned^^ to h^wTMohaife^^ 

who were to be encour^ed* to remove fliitlier from 
various parts of his possessions ; but tJ^is scheme, at first at- 
tended to, and soon, afterwards falling into neglect and .abush, 
from the jbrovalence of some newer project, shAred the common 
fate of a large portion oftliig aborti^ye desig&s. , 

111 the interval betwegi^thcse two expeditions to Coorg which 
(convenience of narrative has drawn together, op5ratio*s were in 
progress which ended in more serious liostility. Tie pe^e 6f Man- 
galore was evidently concluded to, avert an impendiEg cowfeieracy 
distinct view to, separate of its members : at 

l^ie very* moment of signing this ^peace, and at every subsequent 

* The descriptiT^i of iiqrurigzebe's li(^d sports, in bbincrville’s Chase, is a 
true picture of the actual Eastern hhijt. • r • * 
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j)eriod of Jiis life, the Sultaun openly avowed to his own subjects, 
and to his French^, allies, the determination of waiting a more favor- 
^able opportunity to unite wjth them for the destruction of the 
English pq;«rer ; and any European m being for the present 

leffe^uaUj removed,^ he was at liberty to begin l^ith eilher^ 
oJKSr siiemies, the Siahrattas or Nizain Aliy, the lattei: pf ^ bom h^ 
ceftaihljr 'been unfaithful to the confederacy against the English, 
whatever the originkl merits of tliat confederacy inay "have 'feep. 
Immediately afteV the Siiltaun’s return from Mangalore in 1784, he 
had triedHhe effect of terror , on this grmce by asgeitipg p l#im^^ 
§ 9 yereignty.Qverj^"ijeyapoo and the consequent royal right (whence 
derived over the successor to the kingdom of Golconda does not 
appear) of enforcing the adoption of his newly invented measures of 
length and capacity, add othe^ novelties, sealed standards of which 
were transmitted for the^ purpose. In what manner this absurd 
insul^ was received does not distinctly appear, except in the early 
arrival at Seringapatam of an envoy from Mzam Ali ; and the very 
obiMous consequence of his a^^eeking a closen union with the Mah- 
rattas against these alarming pretensions of the Sultaun, with whom 
they were known at the same time to have;a separate ground of 
quarrel. 

jF ' When Hyder, in consequence of his negotiations with Bagoba, 
possessed hinlself of the Manratta territory,, between the Kistna and 
Toombuddra, he felt the expediency of conforming to the suggestions 
of Ragoba's envoy, in ‘leaving certain of the forts and territories in 
the hands of their Ma]|;iratta possessors, satisfied with the usual loose 
profession of allegiance 6o the state *of Mysoor ; among these was the 
Deshaye of Ne^r gop pd. a hill fort of considerable strength, situated 
between two branches of the river Malpurba.. . This chief was con- 
nected with the family o^ Purseram Bhow, of Meritch, a leader of 
considerable power, by a 'double iniermarriage of ..their respective 
s>ons and daughters ; and his refusal of certain^ demands made by 
Tipppo, was followed by an intimation from Poppa early in 1785, 
that an arrear of three years’ tribute*!* Mysooc. %Th 0 

debt was note depied, but evaded ; in order that by the previous 
possession of Neergoond, and other similar places, he might have a 
str ong er hold of this new line of frontier, before the commencement 
oTa Mahratta war : and the Mabrattas, who did not on the other 
hand question h!& clai^n of. tyibute^ from Keergoond, 

declared that .they wduld not suflTer tbs exaction of ^he larger 


^ Kirkiiiltrick s Tipppo’s lette/s ; a performance tp which I acknowledge 
;reat obh^tion in fixing a variety of dates, from the early part of 1785, to the 
beginning or 1©7. I have carefully compared the translation in Colonel 
ELirkpatrfek’s work of the manuscript^ memoir of Tippoo’s life, in his pos- 
session, with the corresponding passages in tb^ Sultaun-u-Towareekh, and 
ind little or no variation|€xcepting that the ^tter appears to have been much 
better written : tb r^dlr has had the opportunity of a^reciating the small 
portion of truth contain^in eithem „ * 

't Eieveniacs a^year ; page 4l9, of Xol. i. 
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demand made by Tippoo, founded on the allegation of plunder and 
misconduct. Tippoo for on ce argu ed reasona bl\ ^ that there was an 
end of his autli^ty^ if a p ower were at liB erty to dictate fcis 

conduct t^lKis^qwn subject^ and despatched a respeiablV force 
Under his cousin and brother-iu-law Burhan-u-Deen. KummjBr-u- . 
Been (big cousin germali) who had previously been ordered from 
Kurpa to Seringapatam, was dimcted -to change his routS^and pro-* 
<^ed in the sam^? direction. Burhan-u-Deen appears to have copa-* 
memced the siege late in Februgiry or earlj^ in March ; Kummer-u-^ 
Been did not join before^thje IGth pr 12th of April ; and immediately* 
after wiards the forces which had been collected by^Purseram Bhow, 
for the purpose to which they weA sufKcieht, of relieving the place 
when besieged by only one of the cpq>s, weie attacked by the com- 
bined force which raised the siege for that purpose ; there was little 
serious fighting, and the superiority wa^ claimed by both, biit the 
result was clearly testified,* by the forward movement of the Mysoo- 1 
reans, which enabled tlftm to reduce on the 6th of Mhy, the fortof 
Ea mdroog . beyond thfe northerj) Or/true^ Malpurba, an acquisifion ' 
which covered and facilitated their subsequent operg,tions agains^ 
Neergoond. The siege of that place was accordingly resumed ; but, 
the absurd arrangement of ordering the two divisions to cb'-opemte," 
instead of vesting the command in one gugerior officer,^ 80on*produc- 
ed its natural eflects : no dramatic representation can exceed the 
childishness of their reciprocal •complaints •to the Sultaun, or his 
simplicity in desiring them to be good friendsi*and follow the advice 
of three ^cellent old officers, assigned to them as a sort of military 
council, either of whom would Imve finished tthe «siege in half the 
the time. In spite of these blunders, the plade was feduced to such 
extremities, that Kala Pundit (or Kallap^), the* Deshaye, was induc-<| 
ed to capitulate : this extremity had been deemed imminent veryl 
long before it actually occunw ; and the Sultaun's ferocious and' 
unprincipled mind "^as abundantly unfolded in his, orders ,to put 
the sword in the ^vent of assfiult, every liu'mg thing, man, woman, 
child?; dog, or cat ; with the *8mgle exception of KalU Pui\dit (of 
course, for fiiture torture) ; but to employ every conf^ivnnee of truth 
or falsehood* which may induce the besieged to surrender the 
fort** The unhappy Deshaye demanded for his security the sanctioji 
of oaths : — “ But what,** said the Sultaun, “ is the use of oaths on 
this occasiejf^ ? You must conjointly bqf every pohihle artifice a'ud 
deceit persuade the besieged tq evacuate the fdrt,** The possession of 
his own letters gi*^es a piatiii:^ of premeditated which, how- 

ever practised by oiiier tyrant)^ has ,seldon\ been established by 
evidence of equal authenticity ; and the sequel can Cixcite no sur- 
prise. The Deshaye descended under the escort of a sBlect gulrd of 
his own men, on the faith^bf personal security, and free perbiission 
to depart; he was detained, undei; a variety gf pretences, ai^d the 

* Sucli is theliHral translation, of tbi words tendered by Colonel Kirk- 
pHtrick ; mtam, fair or font *, * ^ • • • 

VOL. 11. 
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vigilance asid desperate aspect of his little guard, was such as to 
^restrain Burhan-U-Deen for nearly two months from overpowering 
them by open violence, the object however was effected on the 6th 
of OctobeiY The unfortunate Kala Pundit was despatched in irons 
'|to Seringapatam, and thence to ihe well knoWh fort at Cabal- 
;droog, with his family, one individual excepted, a d^ghter, 
'who wasi' seized for the harem of the Sultaun. Kittogr the 
'^jresidence of another iJeshaye, next ^ized by 
^nd Burhan-u-Deen cantoned in tHp neigiibourhood of Darwar. 

The Mahrattas being foiled in 'theif purpose of saving Neer- 
goond, and^ing desirQUS before undertaking a serious invasion of 
Mysoor, tgLinsure the co-operatioi^ of Nizam ^i, and*if possible, of 
the English ; postponed’ until the ensuing year) tb,e execution of their 
cr^si^ns;and Tippoo*s envoys 'at Poona, continued by a series of 
.deceptions to prolong theiu stay ; the mted Kyf the Sultaun seeming to 
Ifluctuate between the alternative of paying the money due, or 
attempting by' a war tq relieve, himself from jftist and future claims. 

Meanwhile, the force und^ the separate 'command of Kummer- 
u-Deen was ordered to return to Seringapatam. The Sultaun had 
originally planned the ^izure, by surprise, of 4^wanee, the jageer of 
therlate Bazalut Jung, and now the possession of Nizam Ali, with 
'HHSom fife was at peace, ^by directing this force, on the pretext of 
returning to Kurpa, to cross the Toombuddm at the ford of Comply, 
to the eastward of Vn(3yandggur, k direct route which would lead 
him without suspicion within reach of his enterprise ; but the state 
of affairs in Coorg requiring at this juncture a large portion of his 
disposable force, iie directed the route to be changed for the more 
direct road to tfie capilal.*’ Kummer-u-Deen, however, continued the 
' Bastem road for the allege(J convenience of forage, and was reported 
at court to have sent an envoy to Hyderabad, and to have shown 
, di|Bct indications of a design to join^izam Ali with the force under 
ms command, and to place himself and Iris jageer linder the protection 
of that prince. While the Sultaun was engaged in the arrangements 
preparq.tory to entering Coorg, the second time, the death ecettrred 
of a person of sofne eminence, Seraj-u-Deen Mahmood Khan, former- 
ly Mufti at Arcot, and afterwards the chief officer in Myj^oor of the 
department of Justice. The Sultaun ordered his remains to be placed 
in a palankeen, and conveyed, wifh all the circumstances of honorable 
distinction, to be interred at,Seringapatam. As the pro^ssion drew 
near, the rumour was spread, that thq Sultaun was dead, and his 
corpse approaching. This report circuited with th^' utmost rapidity 
over al] India, includb?g the European settlements, and was so entire- 
ly and stefiyiily credited, that Mr. Maepherson, tlien Governor-General 
of th^ English possessions, actually despatched from Bengal an 
embassy* to the successor, 6r rathfer the tprd Protector, in behAlf of 
the infant heir; an office which the, same rumour assigned to 
K umme r-u-Deen. r The designed pmpagjJtion of juch a ru mour was , 

* The i^rcoir was^iscoVered b^rc they dould leave Madras. 
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in all subsequent times, so steadily denied at court, tiiat tue general 
opinion in Mysoor refers it to the accidental fircumstance abov^ 
related : but any other foundation than design would involve an 
early anxiety to contradict the rumour, and Kummer^-Deen, for 
whom it was eviSently designei^^ii^ceived by reiterated assur^^nces 
of the fact, acted as might reasonably be expected on the supposition 
either of good or of bad intentions ; he left orders with hi^ troops to 
lollow by* forced jnarches, and proceeded post* to . Jhe capital, jw^here 
he was instantly placed under .attest ; stripf)ed of all his ja^eerslind 
\ olSies, and the troops whiqji had bitterto beto subject to his imme- 
! diate authori^, were dispersed and incorporated with the other divi- 
sions of the army. For two years Jafter this event, Kummer-u-Deen 
remained in disgrace, and without any provision for his maintenance ; 
•at the expiration of that time, a montnly pay* of five hundred Rupees, 
or 7501. a year, was assigned to him, md such was the highest 
amount of personal provision ever made by Tippoo, for a chief who, 
in the opinion of the English Government, b®ld the ‘first place and 
the highest influence* at his aouH;# Ii^ effect, Kummer-u-Deen, 
together with* the troops of his immediate contingent, had immediate- 
ly after his father’s d&ath in *1781 been placed by Hyder under the 
orders and particular protection of Tippoo ; and the foimer, an eater- 
prising and indiscreet young officer, wai|^ the habit of treafing with 
Jevity both the commands and the miliary pretensions of his rela- 
tion : on Tippoo’s accession to eflapire Re W£Js not of a disposition to 
be scrupulous in finding pretexts, if they did* not e:^st. The overt 
precipitation of Kummer-u-Deen in seeking»to avail himself of his 
sovereign’s supposed death, formed a suffici^t ground for the indul- 
gence of avarice as well as resentment : alid *it is n5 novelty in the 
history of oriental dcspoi^ism, that in a* predicament to quench the 
ardour and shake the allegiance of a native of the west, he was after- 
wards employed on occasion!^ of difficulty, to execute particular 
Services ; but although exercising occasional command, he jtiever did, 
after 1785, possess any other influence or authority than what might 
eventually arise from the good opinion of the troops. * , 
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the disagreement— Demands exacted in a maimer ruinous to the country — and 
consequent resentment— u^et celebration of an annual festival in both ai'mies — 
Negotiation — 7'ippoo^s cfk'dlenge to Hotkar — and his reply —A more successful 
night attack— Corps wo^inted on camels — Tippoo moves to Behauder Benda — 
Siege and capture — Infraction pf the capitulation— Suhiequent movements — Night 
attacks — Reasons of each for sevei'ally desiring 'peace — Conditions ultimately 
settled — Cessions — Pecuniary payments ly^lippoo — Instancy of had faith and 
^inhumanity — Confederates retire— Tippoo instantly re-ocpupies one of the cede^ 
places — Sultaun' s account of his night attacks-^Seizw'e ana murder of the Poligars 
Raidroog and Harponelly, and assumption ofitheir territory s 

In the < meanwhile Nana Furnavese, the minister at Poona/ was 
employing all t4ie arts of Indian diplomacy^ to frame such a 
I confederacy as sliould ensure, not only the exaction of th?e unpaid 
|tribute, but the recovery of the territory between the rivers, lost in 
*the civil war of3agoba. To ihe moment of the ratification of 
peace with Tippoo, Mr^^ Hastings had not only encouraged his ad- 
vances, but .actually urged thefr executdoif ; and when he had givUn 
his reluctant assent to the treaty of Mftngaloye, ^ Inch he greatly 
disapproved, he was dfcemed by the MahrattasUo have considered it 
^ as a ^ruc^ o^ sKort continuance. Mr. Macpherson succeeded him 
early m/785 and ^dea,^who had pai^. to the talents and energy 
of Mr. Hastings the homage*^ of a very sincfere desire to preserve the 
relatiocis of amity, oonsidered* the nerve and intellect of the neyf 
Governor-General the fair objept of a decisive MaSTratta experiment, 
|bhe requisitiQj]t*gf Jt merq«fefusal did not seem to the new 
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Governor-General to meet the character of the demaild; and hd^ 
declared without hesitation, that if Sindea shotSld decline to apoloj 
gise for the insult, and instantly to disavow all claim of choute, on! 
any and pvery part of the British possessions, his rrfusai or his 
silence should 6c considered and treated as a declaration of* war. 
The dfsavowal was prompt ; and this incident was coiy»idered by 
Nana as direct evidence of a disposition to gi\e effect to an opinion, 
known to* be nearfy universal among the .English,, that the peace of 
1784, was a history of indignities incompaCible with that^ characte» 
which formed the basis cH* their ptwer. There is ground for believ- 
ing, that a construction to this efijct w^s annexed by the envoy to 
some observations wliich fell froip Mr. Macpherson in conversation 
on the subject, and the communicati9ns of }Jr. Anderson at Sindea's 
•court, did not at any time discourage such opinions. Oh the occa- 
sion of the supposed de^th Jf Tippoo, tlJC avowal of the Governor-^ 
General of his wish to infjprove the alliance with both Nizaln Ali! 
and the Mahrattas aj^peared to theui an indirect advance foB&n 
offensive treaty ; and it is supposed that the Mahratta envoy at 
Calcutta stated his owp conviction, that Epglish co-operation was 
attainable, on such conditions as they should deem advantageous to 
themselves. This was the precise issue which Nana desirecj ; fof he 
believed that the object might be atW^ied by the ujiion of every 
branch of the Mahratta confederacy witl\ Nizam Ali ; and excepting 
in the case of urgent necessity, fie did Wt aaj^k the . pajiicip^ of 
the English ia the, expected advantages of the war, which extended 
in prospedt to the entire partition of the Mysoftrean dominions. All 
the preliminary conditions, including the ^feviohs^ exaction of a 
considerable sum by way of choute from ^iizam Ali, were adjusted ; 
and the armies assefUbled for field opeuations, early in 1786 ; and 
soon afterwards formed a junction near the Kistna, where a personal 
conference was held bet\Yoen Nana and Nizam Ali, for the purpose 
(tf digesting the plali of the ^ar ; after which they returned to their 
respective capitak, leaving command of the Mahratta contin- 
gents o?all the chiefs to Hurry Punt, and of Nizam Alf s to if ohuv- 
verJung. "" . * * 

Tipp«o Sultaun’s return from Coorg to his capital took place 
early in January, when the questiop of peace or war was still unde- 
cided. Previously to the act of circumcision, on^^ne and the same 
day, of the%reat mass of the Cooigs^ JC was^tnecessarv to fix on an 
auspicious moment, and nonc^ could be so proper for procJaiming the 
royal dignity ^Ifich Jie hafl mow determined to assume, as that on 
which so great a nunfber of infidels should berconvprted to the true 
faith : the services of all the astrologers were accordinfly yut it 
requisition. The whole intention^ floes qot seem to have b^n pub- 
licly announced, but all Mbhammedans were summoned to attend the 
reading of the Khutba, at ^he mosque of the liall Baugh. Blilnour 
had announced tliht something jextri^ordinarv walb to occur, and an 
immense crowd was assAnbled. **The officiating priest* does not even 
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to have been entrusted with the secret, and Ali Beza (the 
' person afterwards ILnown to the English as one of the guardians of 
.vthe hostage princes) ascended *the mimber (pulpit;) when he came 
,.tp thah part of the Khutba in which prayers are offered ,iip for the 
-^feigning sovereign, instead of the* name of Sha^Aalv/niy as then 
Jj^stomary over all the mosques of India, he substituted that of 
mp poq Sul taun, to thg entire'astonishment of the great body of the 
fauditors ; roj^son assigned by the Sultaun, iit one of his officis^ 
letters, is sufficiently conclusive, that Sha Aalum was the prisoner 
or servant of Sindea, and nonet^but ail idipt* could consider him as a 
sovereign.” FroMi that day foryard, the chobdars and attendants 
were ordered, in announcing the salutations of persons who entered 
the durbar, to observe the formalities of the court of Delhi, and pro- 
claim t'h^ presence of a king, by which title (Padsha) he was order-* 
ed to be addressed and (fesignated hf all* his subjects ; and it was 
during the march to Bangalore for the Mahratta war, that the 
clfange of title*^ became.universially known to* the army. 

The confederates opened' tne • campaign with the siege of Ba- 
a place of strength possessed by the Sultaun, ilear his north- 
f^^ern frontier ; the town was carried by a genetikl assault on the 20th 
lof May, and the citadel soon afterwards surrendered. The Mahratta 
horse spread ^themselves qv#r the country, while the regular troops 
were employed in the reduction of the fortresses, in order that they 
might ultimately advance m strength, having nothing hostile in 
their rear. On the part of the Sultaun Burhan-u-Deen although 
reinforced by the disi^^sable troops of Bednore under Bud?-u-Zeman 
Khan his fath^riin-l^\^, an able und experienced officer, was too 
weak for offensive (operations, but continued to hold the army in 
check, prudently kcepingcwithin a modei:ate distance of the woods 
of Soonda and Bednore, as a securitv for his eventual retreat. The 
Sultaim, instead of moving as expecifed by the enemy in trie direc- 
tion of the confederate army, to forfti a junction with Burhan-ii- 
Deen, as indicated by the early direeijon of his march from Banga- 

I lore, suddenly diverged to the right, and proceeded by forcedfmalches 
to Adwanee,*(Aiiloni,) the strong frontier post of Nizam Ali south 
of the ToomlDuddra ; and the fact of its containing the family* of his 
late brother, and his nephew, Mohabbttt Jung, is the reason ex- 
pressly assigned ,by Tippoo for attacking it : if the confederates 
ahouM march to oppwe hi^, he would give them bsyftle, and an 
.open field .would be left for 'Burhan-tU-Deen ; if they should per- 
severe in their i^^jtual line of operationsj^be would t&he Adwanee, and 
carry off the harems ef the bcother.and nephew of Nizam Ali. The 
operaj/ioni^ tKe siege were pushed, not only with vigour, but 
precipitetion ; and an assault was ordeyed before the breach was 
, deemed practicable, in any bpinion but that of the Sultaun. Mohab- 
' but Jieng who commanded, knqwing tho insufficiency of the garrison, 
and feeling like a Mussulmai^ the delicacy of <his charge, had on 

* “ NaAoof,” th^honof ;.,,meehing the females, of the family. 
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Tippoo’s arrival, offered a large sum to purchase his forbearance, and 
the widow of the deceased had ^dressed to him a letter of th^ 
utmost humility, imploring his (pmjmiseration. To both of these 
propositio;Ds, the most coarse and contumelious answers wqji'e resumed, 
and having determined that thQ ^ault should be given, and would, 
succeed, Jiis orders were ‘less direct^ to those combinations on which 
its success must depend, than toVthe subsequent secuilty of the 
l^easure and captures ; and his mind seemed *to be far less occupied* 
with the possibility of failure, tl^an with obfecene j^ts, reffardingtlie, 
future destination of thednhabitaqts pf the hacrem. Mohaobut Junj^^' 
on the rude rejection of nis first offersf had mad§ the most manlyi 
and determiifed arrangements foija desperate defence, and repelled| 
the several columns o*f assault, at*every poiht, with great slaughter, 
•and soon afterwards a similar assault* of another breach, was repulsed 
with the same energy and effect. The approach of the confederates 
had probably contributed^ to this premature attempt, for not. only 
their united army, but a separate force from Hyderabad, werein 
forced march to save the place. , 111 iibout ten days, therefore, after: 
this failure, he necessarily raised the sieged having previously remov-| 
ed all his guns and stores fro*m the batteries,* and occupied a position?] 
a few miles to the ^southward of the place. ^ 

The period of the annual swellingyof the rivers Ijad arrived, it 
was therefore for the confederates to decide on transfemng the seat 
of war to the south of the Toombuddra, on*thi8 new line, where no 
dep6ts or communications ha(f been previously established, or after! 
removing*the women, ta leave Adwanee to itsffate ; and they adopt- 1 
ed the latter alternative. Moghul Ali Khliia, ycAi^est brother of' 
Nizam Ali, made a forward movement, Vitb a large division of 
the army, and brou'ght don a partial edition, while the remainder 
manoeu^ed to impress on the enemy the intention of a combined 
attack on the ensuing d^y, btit in effect to compel a concentration 
df his force, and re^rict his intelligence of the actiial«evacuation of the 
place, which commenced on instant of their arrival, and was com- 
pleted fh three days, a degree of haste which proved* to haj^e been 
fortunate, as regarded the plan of operations actually«iddpted, for they 
had scarcely recrossed the river when it filled, and rendered it 
impracticable for Tippoo to follow them, if he had been so disposed. 
And this inconsistent reasoner, 'Srho incessantly bestows on his 
enemies epithets to designate their beigg therpbjects of divine wrath, 
ascribes their escape on o^jcasion ^ the aid of the -Admjghty. The 

arrangements fwfuretreat, bolv^ever precipitate, must have been con- 
ducted with ability, m tlie nearest fo^of the river is distant twenty- 
five miles, and the Sultaun had no opportunity of molesyng^ven their < 
rear-guard. The filling of^the river left him free, as he supposed, to 
resume the siege ; but antis retuni, he fftund this labor unnecessary. 
Such were the miserable combinations of the confederacy, tlmt this 
strong and impor^iant froiftier foitrcss was not provided with the 
stores deemed requisite* for a%§iege ; • and ^wtiethci> by order, or 
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through fe^, the gan’ison left for its defeiioe, marched out by the 
;west face, while the*Sultaun’s troops entered it by the south, without 
Jan attempt at dismantling the ,place ; the guns were found mounted 
on the tWorlts, the arsenal and storehouses, the equipage of the palace, 
down, as Tippoo affirms, to the very clothing of ^ the women, was 
found in the exact state of a mansion ready furnished for the' recep- 
tion of a^byal establishment.* The Sultaun, however, foresaw the 
probability of being obliged to relinquish the place, on the oonclusiop 
of peace, as he immediately removed the guns and stores to Gooty 
and Bellary, and effectually desitpoyed the fortifications. > 

The confede|;;ates deenved themselves secure, during the season 
in which the rivers should be fuh, of an unmolested ticope for their 
operations to the northward of the Toombuddra and moved to the 
more western line on which they had commenced their operations, and 
where little was to be appr^ended from the» inferior force of Burhan- 
.u-Deen. The Sultaun affirms that he determined to remove the seat 
|of«the war to the northward of the river, cofitrary to the opinion of 
a councirof his generals, who^piedjcted the destruction of the first 
division which should pass, before it could be supported; but it is 
certain that the actual operation was foUnded cgi the remote distance 
of all means of effectual resistance ; the greater portion of basket- 
boats required for the passage of the river were constructed in the 
pi‘ovince of Bednore, and floated down the^iver, to various points 
higher up the stream <than‘'the iiitended scene of operation: an 
arrangement indicating not much respect for the vigilance of an 
enemy, who could alfow their unobserved descent. On the 23rd of 
^'August a detachment oof a thousand men crossed in the night at a 
^placed named Rurrucknatit,* and seized a small village fort which 
commanded the passage, {n the morning of tlie 24th, the infantry 
and guns commenced passing in basket-boats and rafts, and on the 
30th, the whole army and all its equij)inents had gained the northern 
bank without any opposition, during those seven critical days, that 
amounted to more than mere skirmishitiig. The opt^ration had really 
^pucceeded froto its great improbability; for the confederates -had 
never teckonsd ftn an attempt so daring and dangerous among the 
igrouuds of calculation.. They approached however when^too late ; 
and encamped within a few miles of the Sultaun ; the ground was 
found to be unfavorable to the employment of their superior cavalry, 
and after examining tl^ poijyLtion, they moved in the direction of 
Savanore witliw the vieV of 'drawing ^h«^ Sultaun into the plain 
country. Ife followed, keeping the rivi^x as close his left as the 
ground admitted, draying hi^ subsistence froii» the opposite hank ; 
aTjid defennained ^ avoid a general action until he should be joined 
by Bifrhan-u-?)een who was descending by the left bank of the 
Werda, 'pressed by superior nuhfbers. ^.Vo night attacks were 

* rtiave oraittod^to Inake any ’^^ntten not* of fhe exact situation of thi.J 
place, and cannot supply tfce defect,*eithef from memory'^or a reference to any 
of the maps. 
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attempted by the Sultaun as he approached Savaporc^ the first 
on the 11th of September, and the second A few days affcer^ 
wards ; neither was attended with ,any decisive effect. On as- 
ascending towards the confluence of the two rivers, a considerable 
bend occurs in Me united atreagn, and a plain is to be crossed to 
attain th^ point on the Werda most favorable for effecting *the 
junction ; but beforg attempting this -combined movemetgfc, he de- 
tached by a circuitous route a reinforcement for Burhan-u-Deen of 
two brigades, and some irregulars^ under Glififzeo KHan, the Sultaun’s 
earliest military preceptoBi, jnd tjsti^emnd by Hyder the best partisan 
in his army. Everything succeeded. iThe junction was formed? 
without serioiffe impediment ; the dbnfederates encamped some miles 
in front of the fort of Savanore, and the^ Sultaun occupied ai^strong 
position in full view of their camp* with Ibhe river Werda, thenj 
fordable, in the rear of hia right. i 

For two or three dayS, Tippoo made eveiy afternoon demon- 
strations of a serious ^attack, and a^ter driying in *the outpo§tS, 
returned to his position. On the * third pr fourth night, when h^ 
expected the Isnemy to reckon on no more |^han a siiinlar bravado, 
he made his disposifions for a serious attack, of which his own 
narrative con'esponds in all material circumstances, with more 
authentic information. He divided his into four jsoluiins, the 
left centre of which was •commanded by ^^imself ; and after retiring 
from his afternoon’s bravado, and mereljr giving the troops time for 
their evening meal, he moved off by a considerable d^ytour of the two 
right colufiins, for the purpose of a combined afttack on the enemy’s 
left and centre, about an hour before day-li^t^. It was concerted, 
that on the head of his own column reacliing jts deltined point of 
attack, he should fire a signal gun, (a str^mge branch of an attack 
by surprise,) which was immediately to be answered by the heads 
of the other thre«, in order that "each might ascertain the position of 
the others, and inStantly afterwards commence the attack. Orf 
approaching a small outpost, ]|ii8 own column was challenged ; and 
the Sultaun, as if determined on communicating informatioi^ of his 
approach, personally gave orders for the discharge d a few platoons 
of musketry. He then advanced, and when near the camp fired 
the signal gun, but looked and listened in vain for reply : aft^r 
much delay and anxiety he fired anfither signal, wljich was answered 
by one on||r. He however moved on, and^ entering the camp a 
little before the dawn, he Afctgally forAS himself accomps^nied by no 
more than threoJhjindred m«il. A dark and rainy njght had caused 
the heads of all the iolumns, ex;cepting his own, to lose they way, 
and each column h^d, from the same causes, been Ifroken into se^e^ 
ral divisions, each pursuing at random separate routes'^ fortui&tely, 
as the light became more perfect, %11 wefb within view, and* he waa 
enabled to make a disposition ; but ,the camj\ w as emp ty, a^d the 
hostile army appe v*ed fegularly dirciwn up on a T^gfit which over- 
looked their late ground#: a canilpnaffe ensue®, and acyjording to th« 
Sultaun’s account, lie ord^ed no return to be made from his guns oi 
VOL. ii. . 0 
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good calibre, for the purpose of encouraging the enemy to advance* 
jn the confidence df their being left in camp ; the deception is said 
to have succeeded and the enemy to have been repulsed with heavy 
doss ; and #there can be no doubt of the day having J^erminated 
|unfa<vorably for the confederates, who fell back to^a position resting 
fits left on the fort of Savanore. From this position they ,wfere dis- 
Jlodged affer an interval of two days, and tbaSvltaun entered .witb- 
J^iut^pppositipn in^Q which had been '.evacuated by the 

•M%bob Abd ui rfecE^nS'i'Vfio plaped himself at the mercy of the 
^MahrattaS) in preferehce to the ^prOtecticm of the person whom he 
bad been accusV^med to address as a son. We have seenf that oh 
the occasion of a double man-iag^ between the familie^s in 1779, one 
of the 'conditions of enlarging the possessions of Savanore, was the 
maintenance for HydeVs service of a body of two thousand select 
Patan horse, to be commairded by one 6f his sons, and this body had 
joined Hyder for the invasion of Coromandel. The hardships of the 
service, and pkrticularjy Tipppo’s improvideflce in marching cavalry 
into the low countries of Canjird' in 1783, hac! destroyed great num- 
bers of horses, and the same cause had induced individual horsemen, 
mounted and dismounted, to abscond and r^^'-turn to their homes. 
On* the Sultaun’s return from Mangalore, in 1784, he ordered a 
muster 6f this contingent^ ^.»d 500 men and horses only were forth- 
cbming. He' therefore commanded the ministers of Savanore, to 
repair to Seringa]')atamf and 'settle the account of deficiencies, and he 
made out a balance in^his own fayor/of 21 lacs of Rupees, for which 
the ministers gave 'the conditional engagement of tVo soucars, 
(bankers) who nad th<e ^asual collateral security of the revenues, and 
the sanction of a guar^ of the Sultaun s troops, to enforce the collec- 
tion. Abd ul Heckeem, w,bo had debts, and not treasures, gave up, 
in the first instance, all his family jewels, estimated at only three 
lacs, and desired his ministers and sbucars, to levy the remainder on 
the couniry, in. the best manner they were rfble. It is only fur 
readers unacquainted with the detailst-bf Mohammedan finance, that 
it may be r^uisite to relate the ordinary consequences of antici- 
pated ^revenue, put into such a train of liquidation. These harpie s. 
|exclusively of the regular receipts, found pretexts for seizing and 
splitting to the torture, all landholders suspected to possess money ; 
^an amount superior to the balance was supposed to be levied, but 
the ministers and bankfrs taMng into their joint conside^Jation, how 
large a portion was due by "^di^dinary ,usLge, for their own trouble, 
allowed about one-half the amount totH?ach the ^Haun's treasury, 
and represented the ^impossibility , of raising ♦the remainder. One 
of tfie bankers p5id the debt of nature, in the midst of his iniquities, 
and tSe othefwas remanded to Seringapatam. According to prece- 
dent, he ought to have beeft able go compyomise this bad debt, for a 
* SThe peculiar ph^iseoJogy oj^ljie Sultaun has been noticed in the pre- 
face ; a particular tetrm for describing the mohemmts of the enemy^ was there 
omitted: hwre-kut-e-mu^oohy ; “4he <?onvulsire motion of a slaughtered 
animal.’’ c t . 
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small sum, but he actually remained *in prison, and was murdered 
(perhaps contrary to intention) in the general n^ssacre bf prisoners 
in 1791. ^ ^-Heckoem continued to be goaded and threateneck 
for the balance, up to the very opening of the campaign, when the 
Sultaun b^gan tc^ relax and endeavour to deceive : but tliis uhfortu- 
nate a<id improvident chief, disgusted to the last degree, by the 
harshness and cruelty inflicted on himself and his country, deter * 
mined tojoin the confederates with the handful of mefri he was- 
^ill able to keep * together, and on this oci3asiori,*tho retreat of his 
friends, leaving his capital at^the Sultaun’s. mercy, he fi«d to their 
camp, and thence as a fugitive/ A, wanderer, and a pauper, he w^s 
advised for tine present to take refuge b^iind the BListna. ^ 

After these movements, neither party seemed desimiis for 
•some time of coming into serio\is contact, the confederates 
moving eastward for bottei* forage, arn| tlie Sultaun establishing 
his head-quarters about nine miles from Savanore ; in which .situa- 
tions both the Mohanhnedan armies quietly proceeded to perform 
the ceremonies of the* Mohorruyi, ^ifrini^ which period no attelnpt 
was made on either side beyond the desuifory skirmislpng of Hindoo 
partisans and foragers, and on the Sultrflin’s the uninterrupted 
plunder of everything of value left in Savanore. From this ground 
he despatched a diplomatic messenger, really to treat of ^ace, but 
according to his own sj-atement for a vety different f)urpose. The ; 
incident of Brigadier-General Macleod*!? challenge in 1 783 was too 
Tidh and original to be dismissed with one sj)(tiimen of eloquence and 
prowess. • He accordingly relates, that the ^orald Vas charged to^* 
dQlixfix..to TjxcQ^ec flqlkar (in i;he absences (if Nizam Ali to whom ' 
the; precedence was (iue) a speech to tliA fdllowin^ effect: ‘'You 
have obtained experience in feats of arms, hnd are distinguished 
among the chiefs for superior valour. Now that war has commenced 
its destructive career, and thouiands are doomed to fall ; why should 
we longer witness tjbe causelass effusion of human bipod ? It is bettar 
that you and I should singly* descend into the field of comtat, let the^ 
Almighty deteimine who is flic conqueror and who the vanquished, 
and let that result terminate the contest. Or ^f you Ifgpve not 
sufiicient^confidence in your own singl<? arm, take to your aid from 
one to ten men of your own selection, and I will meet you with ecjual 
numbers. Such was the practic(^iii the days of our prophet, and 
though lo|g discontinued, I desire to jene'vj that*species of warfare. 
But if prudence should dictate your '^clinin^ the seepnd proposition 
also, let the tw>^armies b^ ^rawn out, select your weapons, and let 
us, chief opposed tojbhief, horseman tp horseman, and foot soldier to 
foot soldier, engage in pitched battle, and let the vanquis]>ecf1?'^9i^e^ 
the subjects of the victors,” This speech (not iffiore fictitious 
perhaps than parallel reejMs of rfassicah literature, but presenting an 
efficient contrast to the taste and ^tellect of those admired nroduc- 
fions) is represented to have caused Holkar lo tremble for nis life, 
not a very consistent erffect ont^n ilidjvidu^l distinguished for rash 
fearlessness. Bubthe r^ly exhibits a nearer ^proac^ to the national 
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character; ‘‘tlie passion for fighting (he is made to say) had not 
descended him i^'oni his ani^estors, but rather the hereditary trade 
dying, plundering, burning, and destroying, and the petty war- 
fare which involves but litfle danger.’’ warUke J^rdd of 

romance was hoAvever the real harbinger of jpeac®, he ^as cEarged 
"with separate instructions to propitiate some of the chiefs by bribery : 
•and with •assurances of a pacific nature to the confederates at large. 
^U^der cover however of the negligence and gecuiity .which Ij^e 
^^^^fected these deiuonstrAtions to produce ; the Sultaun moved oh 
pretence of forage, and by a forced 'march* from his new ground he 

i ^ade another and more su^cessfdl night attack, in which, without 
encountering any sej’ioiiS opposition, he got possession, among other 
booty, ^'^f the splendid •camp .equipage .of ToEuwer Jung,* and the 
camels which conveyed it ; variously estimated, in different manu-. 
scripts, but in none at less^than five hu^idrcd animals; a vain impedi- 
ment which caused the ca]>ture of neaijly the whole of the useful 
stores of that army : the Mahrattas, who on all occasions are entitled 
to the praise of vigilifhee, lost^ neither animslls nor stores ; and the 
retreat of both was conducted with so much rapidity^ as to produce 
no other mililary constejuences of importance* It is probable that 
tbe^number of camels captured, considerably exceeded five hundred, 
for that 4 axact number was immediately formed into a corps of 1,000 
men, each camel carrying ^^o foot soldiers armed with muskets, who 
rin the spirit of contempt fiji established practice which marked all 
the Sultaun’s theoriesr w^ere also clwged with the care and feeding 
of those delicate animals, f a business which every child in. his army 
knew to be the iyade^ ?vnd not an ,easy one, of a particular class of 
men ; and few of the animals survived that single campaign. 

From the ground thus precipitately abandoned, the confederates 
^ moved no)*th-east towards^ Gujjender Gbi’a', and Tippoo, in a more 
; easterly direction, towards Q pp ul t.wd BebOtUdfii’JBenda, Ibvo little 
forts near to each other, which had (trcr^cherously asTie states) beeji 
surrendered to the confederates in the early pait^of the campaign. 
After a short ^iege, of which a long anVl ipflated account is giveiv the 
latter #]'dace sjurrciidered by capitulation ; tlie Arabs, composing a 
portion of the garrison, were suffered to depart with their arms, but 
iu violation of the terms, the Hindoo match-lock men, formerly of 
Ti^poo’s garrison, who had ti^aiisferred their allegiance to the 
Mahrattas, were puiiislied by the excision of their nos(^ and ears, 
and Hamaurnut I^aig ttAir clri^f, by the a^^iputation of both his legs. 

The subsequent movements, whic^, on the Sultaun’s part had 
chiefly for their Object, the disturbance QrtIm.enpny^Vm ght-qua r^rs. 
wejj^Jiu^n^ally igifavdrable to the Confederates, and particularly to 
tiie ilij-or^niaed troops of Nizam Ali who had reason to be weary of 
the war.. On the part of thg Ma hrattas tl^ confidence had been such 

* He comniiinded tj^e forceg of Kizam Ali. 
t ifardy, as regajds thirst, but !n every other sespect reouiriiig great cai^ 
to keep them in working condition*: this remark, is coifiinea to the south of 
I ndia, the only situation to which the author’s meVns of personal observation 
have extended. 
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at its commencement as to keep back a* large portion of their contin- 
gents, and particularly the respectable infantiy of^indea. * We have 
stated the grounds on which Nana Furnavese had hoped for the^ 
eventual support of the English, but Lord Cornwallis, who had in| 
this year stfcceeded. to the Government-General, had anticipal^ the { 
question, by directing all equivocal expectations to be extinguished, 
and a distinct avowal to be made, that would^^engage in ' 

n^ie but ,defensiy,e** wars. A gratuitous declaration; of’dub^ious 
expediency ; uncalled-for by any demand# of exiplanation ; and 
exclusively advantageous J.o his ickp'xjted enemy. » • 

There is reason to conclude that jtipnoo believed in the origin^ 
expectations o^liis adversary, and distrusted* the pacific intentions dt ' 
Gie Eng] ish,^^wlmse milttary ^stabli^m^ts, directed for the time j 
by military Governors, were at this period organized with a degree of ^ 
care, which seemed to indicate, the cxpecljation of war ; for oil iay 
other grounds it* would be, difficult to explain his open anxiety for 
terminating a contest in»wliich he had uniformly triuinphed. llo^- 
evor this may be, on the return of iiqjfewers td the letters which ’he 
liad reALlly addressed to Holkar ancl Rastia, through whose mediation 
the advances were made, he •sent a public deputation of two per- 
sons of the highest rank in his service, Budr-u-Zeman and 
Ali Reza Khan, a measure of Indian diplomacy liable# to the 
construction of inferiority. The nS^tiations however were 
drawn to a considerable lengthy chiefly* by, reciprocal subterfuge, 
but at length were terminated 9 x 1 the following principles, Tippoo 
wf^ indebted in the whole sum of four years' which, previ- 
ously to the' war of CororaandeV^Hyder had* itipqlated to pa y, o n 
the. condition of being acknowledged as thf>indisputed lord of every 
rtiirig south of t lie Kvistna from sea to sea. The amiuar sum was ^ 
twelve lacs o£.Rupees tribute, and three lacs durbar expe nses, totah^ 
sixty lacS, from ^ which a deduction was obtained of fifteen lacs in 
ccunpensatioii of datnageS* sustained by the war ; of the remaining; 
forty-five lacs thir^ were actually paid, and fifteen were promised 
at tiMi expiration ^ ’^le cession of Badami and the restitu-s 

tion of Adwanee, Kittoor, and above all of ISTcergoand, tTie cftiiginab 
cause bf pretext of the war, completed the indications q|' submission,^ 
and confirmed the existence of some motive more powerful than the 
apparent state of the campaign. Of the payment and restitutioils 
not a word is to be found in the King of histories, Excepting that on 
adjusting the conditions, the Mahrattr#^f*beg^<!d, for the gratification 
of their prince, )j;ho was an ip|ant, something to buy sweetmeats, and ^ 
one or two villages asya jageer dependent on the Sulfaun. Of his ill 
faith and inhumanity, it may beVeccived as. an illustration^ flwpfciitfm., 
the very day that the conditions wq;re finally settled, 1» orderfd his 
commandant at Adwanee, ‘* to collect with the utmost expedition, 
all he could from tlie counfry, to encompass completely two or three 
towns, and getting together five or sefen thousAid^ people, repdtt the 
particulars, as men are 'jpanted fo r the A$ 8U(3k Illc ^ee^ bo rps.^* T he 

* ‘‘ Rai-maid^e wiiaTis trodden under foot. • 
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Malirattas were too well aware of character to move before all the 
fconditions* were a(^)mpletely fulfilled ; but this accomplished, they 
•^liad scarcely re-crossed the Kistna beforej^t^r was re-occupied 
jby the^Sultaun's troops. 

'The success of his night alarms, in the late cempaig*iQ, had been 
really considerable, and he is diffuse in his description of ©various 

* stratagems, by which he kept his enemies perpetually a^^ake, and 
made tliem spend their nights " like the owfs ^of ill oi^mn, in the 
mountains and forests :*”'of his sending sixteen tocket men in four 

'^detachments, to represent the fofiis* coluijins in which he usually 
»<,moved, and by the discharge of a sig/ial rocket each, to put the 
confederate army into tnotionjeRt length, he says, i it became the 
enemyCs custom, to load the baggage after sun-vset, and change their 
ground, in order that he might not know where to find them ap 
universal practice of the^ Indian partisan cavalry, from which he 
borrowed the tale or they the imitation; and it is certain, from the 
ipipression produced in every part of India, by the events of this 
campaign, that it mftst hav!^ been conduced, on the part of the 
iSultaun, with a degree of energy and enterprise whicli established a 
general opinion of his ^nilitary superiority. . 

I ^ On his return by a route passing nearly midway between 
i|HaEpoiji^lJy and.I^idroQgt made detachments, on the pretence of 
Mispersing his army in l^^fiitonments, of two brigades, with secret 
instructions to each /)f tliose fortresses; and having previously 
\ removed all grounds ^f suspicion, by repeated personal acknowledg- 

* ments to the Poligai^s of those places, for the distiiiguislied services 
they had rendered iji/die late capipaign, he seized their chiefs and 
^heir principal oflicerts ia camp on the same day and hour tliat the 
ibrigades overpowered the unsuspecting garrisons. The cash ’and 
'eflfects of every kind, iiof excepting the personal ornaments of the 
women, were carried oft* as royal plunder, and the^chiefs Were ulti- 
fmately sent to the accustomed fate pf ©abaldroog. The Suita], in 
relates with complacency the success of Ms arr^gements for the 
annexation of these dependencies \o the royal dominion ; ,their 
allegiance tot his father had been precarious ; and on every invasion, 
they had shc^wn more attachment to the enemy than to him. lu the 
late campaign, they had concurred in a conspiracy for th^ assassina- 
tion of the Sultaun, and the ctime of retribution had at length 
arrived ! On residing this statement to one of the Sidtaun's most 
zealous advocates, hd‘^utte?sl an invok,intary exclanmtion of its 
absolute fsflseliood ; and declared, that^^o two officers, Mohammedan, 
or Hindoo, had given more distinguished proefs ^ allegiance to his 

j himself than these unfoHunate men. 


Among the royal jests, is one regardijjg Hurry Pundit, the Maliratta 
Comrnander-in-Cliief, who, oft the occasion a night attack, called to his 
valet for his drawers, and in the ^dark thrust his two legs into the place 
intended for one : y<Jh rascal,” Kfe exclaiined, “«you have given me a bag 
and groping about, found|he undertgarn^nt of his wife, ^itli which he adorned 
himself, to the grea* amusementf of tliej9eholders,Svhen daylight enabled them 
to discover the mistake# A 
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• * ? 

The Sultaun destroys Mysoor — Curious example * of viciss^ude — Descends to 
Malabar — Extract from ki^ own descriptive of the singular habits of ike * 

women — Discussion of that subject — -IliLbiti of the ancient Britons — 'Impolitic 
demolition of Calicut — The monsoon — Impious pretensions — The word prophet--^ 
Arrival at Qmmhatore — 'Suspected madness — French physician — Influence of 
European politics — 'Visits Dindigul — Alarm of the Raja of Travttfcore-^ 

. Tippoo returns to Seringapatam — Arrangements — Coorg and Malabar in general 
rebellion-^^caused by the supersesflon of Arshed Beg Khan^ and the *crude 
measures of his successor — 'That respectable ma% disgraced — Died of grief-- 
Tippoo proceeds to Malabar-^hunts the Nairs — Alternative of circumcision or 
deportation — Opinion of ^he spontaneous appearance of sntalUpox without 
contagion — examined and Jtiscussed — Nair*Bfja Cherc^il is received with disHhc- 
Hon — Reciprocal suspicions of treachery — Killed-^The corpse treated with base 
indignity— Destruction of the temples— Marriage of fhe Sultauits second son to 
the daughter of the Beeb^ of Cannanore — Astrology — Arrangements for forcible 
and Universal conversion — Reconnoissance of the Travancorean frontier — Returns 
to Coimbatore — End of the King of histories — and specimen in its excluding 
page — Embassador from Nizam AU received— Proposes a strict and solemw 
alliance — rejected except on 'hondition of a previpns intermarriage in the families 
—which Nizam Alt declined, ^ 

WHATEVEB^rnay have been the Sultaun’s motives for concluding the 
late peace, they had certainly no influence iir diminishing the arro- 
gance of his subsequent pretensions. On igetuliiing ^o his capital, 
some months were employed in the enlargement of those numerous 
innovations in the interior, ‘which will be most conveniently describ- 
ed in a subsequent part of this T^ 9 rk. The^tqwn. and , fort of Myspor, 
the ancient residSne^ of the Rajas, and the capital from which the , 
wfiole country derived its name, was an offensive memorial of the 
depend family, and he determined that the existence, an^ if possible 
the remembrance of such a place, should be extinguished. Tli^ for| 
was levelled with the ground, and the materials we^ employed ii3^ 
the erection of another fortress on a neighbouring height, which h^ 
named Tigz^jJ^r and it is a curiou| example of that vicissitude irf 
human affairs, 'vV’hich history so often preaches in vain, that the very 
same stonosXwere re-convgyed to reJiftiild the same old fort of 
Mysoor, in 1799. The town Was utterly destroyed. an(? the inhabi- 
tants were ordef^^^emo^^aFTEeir option, to Gunj-aum on the 
island of Seringapatanf, or to the Agrar (bramin •village) of BjjjacJbaig;. 
now to be named Sultaun-pet, a little to the southward'’'of^ha]^ 
island. ** 

• — ^ — — ; — ; 

I have been assured by two of his s^retaries, that he meant to intimate 
by4his name, “ the place visited oy the of the Almighty an evidence, 
as I apprehend, of hi# imperfect kn(^le4{|e of the^ language in which he* 
wrote. The name, however* gives the.date, ahd the nnmeticad power of the 
words may have been ^onside^d more than their grammatical import. 
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, When the season was sufficiently advanced to make the march 
(‘convenient, the Shltaun, at the head of his army, proceeded by the 
|route of Tamburcherry, to vi^t and reform his possessions in. Calicut 
The, cowitry of Calicut,*' as he informs us, “ is situated the coast 
of the ocean, and is named Malabar : its breadthf' does not exceed 
twenty-three coss, and its length is nearly two hundred. The 
Moham^;rlhdan inhabitants are called Pilla (Mapilla) and the infidels 
Naimars ; and as the rainy season la^^ six months, and mud ccpi- 
tmues throughout the year, the rpads are excessively difficult, and 
the inhalbitants proite to resist^nde, dividing their time between 
agriculture and arms. Such is the excess of infidelity, that if a 
Mussulman touch the exterior wtill of a house, the d Willing can only 
be pu'i^ified by setting It on fire. From the origin of Islam in Hind, 
to the present day, no* person' had interfered with these practices, 
excepting the revered,* 'Viho is in paradiso, after the conquest of the 
country, in the manner which has been narrated ;i" and during the 
j twenty-five years that the country of Califiut had belonged to this 
dynasty, in as much as twenty dihpusand troops were maintained for 
:its occupation, and the revenues never equalled their monthly pay ; 
*the balance, to a largj amount, was ifniformly discharged from the 
general treasury. Notwithstanding all this, the actual circumstances 
> of the Country were never properly investigated, until His Majesty, 
the shadow of God, directed his propitious ^teps, &c. &c. and remain- 
ed three months in^tlrat ci/Untry. • He observed that the cultivators 
(instead of being cdllected in villages as in other parts of India) 
,^have each his sepai^ate dwelling and , garden adjoining^ his field ; 
^these solitary dwellirgs he classed into groups of forty-houses, with 
a local chief ahd an Xccduntant to each, an establishment which was 
to watch over the ‘morale aim realize the revenue ; and a Sheickh- 
ul-lslamj to each district for religious purposes alone ; and address- 
ed to the principal inhabitants a probiamation to tlic folio wtng effect. 
‘From the period of the conquest until this day^ during twenty-four 
years, you have been a turbulent ai;»d refractory people, and in the 
wars waged"during your rainy season, you have caused numbers of 
our 'sVarriors tc^ taste the draught§ of martyrdom. Be it so. What 
is past is past. Hereafter' you must proceed in an opposite manner ; 
dwell quietly, and pay your dues like good subjects ; and since it is 
a practice with you, for one woman to associate with ten men, and 
j you leave your i&other^ and sisters unconstrained in their obscene 

E ractices, and are thence alfNborn in ^.dultery, and are more shame- 
jss in your connexions than the beasts* pf the field T hereby require 
[ you to forsake^ these, sinful practices, and live* like the rest of man- 
^fe^eff^^nd if you are disobedient to these commands, I have made 
repeated to honor the whQle of you with Islam, and to march 

. zr::^ — , — V — ^ 

* Hyder AIL , 

^ i It will be re/jolfected, tfasft this pk»t o{,the Sultaun-u-Towareekh, 
although referred to, was, never writteir; see preface. 
t This is the title qi the chief of i^edina. ^ 

• • § Sherbet f literallyV.rink. * 
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al] the chief persons to the seat of empire. Other morahinferences, 
and“religi6us instruction, applicable to‘"'spiritual«^and temporal con- 
cerns, were also written with his own Jiand, and graciously bestowed 
upon them u 
The account bere given of tbe manners of the women of Mala- 
bar, coiVesponds in its principal features, with the narratives of all 
the voyagers, and this inversion of the usual acceptation of f>{>lygamy, 
1ms produced strange theories, founded on very Questionable facts. 
In hot climates, according to Moni^esquieu, females are marriageable at 
eight, nine, or ten years ■•of ag^, ap.d they are* old at twenty; when 
beauty demands the empire, the want c3f reason forbids the clam^ 
when reason 1.S obtained, beauty js no more : polygamy is there- 
fore the natural effect" of the climate : this Enlightened autbd? does 
not seem to have been aware that* the gibat mass of the Indian 
population are monogamists ;• with the m<|dification of being enjoin- 
ed a second marriage after the first has ceased to augment popu- 
lation. That the la^ of polygamy is an affair that depends cti 
calculation, is the title of one pf bae chapters. According to Ihe 
calculations which he quotes, in some countries there are born more 
boys than girls,* as fin Thibet, where therfe is a plurality of hus- 
bands, and in others the proportion is inverted ; and with a lubri- 
city and reserve which shows the weakness of his ground, Ite treads 
lightly on a theory which would make the will of God to depend 
on the vices of man. In a w(5rk whSch professes to deliver the 
theory of every fact, and generally, it mdst be admitted, with 
eminent Ehccessi we must expect to find sonm failures ; and in the 
very next chapter, forgetting tho theory of Ah* last, he explains the 
plurality of husbands in Malabai*, hy adverting tb the military 
spirit of the Nairs, ’which makes tIj ii^convenient to be shackled 
with a wife, ^he facts without theory, are described in the official 
report of the feat commissioners for Malabar, after its cession to the 
English Governmefit in *1702, to the following effect. The Rajaa 
are generally of the second Hi;iadoo caste, some are of the fourth ; but 
in aitt, the line of succession is not (as in other countries) .inJav^ 
^e^owE fsbns, but those of t heir siste rs : who dp liot marry ac- 
cording tq the acceptation of that term ih other countries, but form 
conneetions of a longer or shorter duration, with a race of bramins 
named Nambouries ; who thus pro'^Pide heira for. all. th^rindpditAPs 
of Malabail^— The same line of successmn prevails ‘among the Nairs, 
(soldiers and husbandmen^of^the fourin class) ; and thpir women (in 
the southern part;g, however, tmore than in the north), indulge with 
more or less freedom* in fugitive connexions yi^ith various men of 
their own or of higher castes ; and strange to tell, ’the saLirt®u^ 
succession extends to the Mapillas,.,the descendants of 'Arabs, ‘Settled 
in Malabar, long before ^ven thb Christian era, and converted by 
their countr3rmen to the i^ew relj^on of Mohammed, after these 

f ^ 

* Ten women to one* man fij/BSntam. jfli M^aco, according to 
Kempfer, 182,072 males, and[t223,573 females. — Spirit of Laws, book xvi. 
chap. 4. 
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^domestic liabits Imd been so fixed, as jhake^ jeven by the 

Hpo^tiye^law of tne Koran. The rule of direct Siation is only 
observed by foreign Hindoos} and by the indigenous tribes, inferior 
to that of’Nair, among whom prevails the custonj^, as if •to discredit 
the* influence of climate, common to the two extremes of Coorg and 
Thibet, of several brothers having one and the same v/im. The 
account; thus officially rendered, of which the ^above is an imperfect 
abstract, is however qu^alified by the explanatiofes of several highSy 
" enlightened correspondents, who h^ve favored the author with the 
result of their personal obser^atfons, afcr a long residence in Mala- 
TVar, and who bUre honorable testimony to the respectable conduct 
of tl5«s. Nair ladies of Northen? Malabar; it is however admitted, 
that the wife, if such she may be named, usually continues to reside 
in the paternal mansion, where she visited by her lord, or sallies 
^ forth to visit him ; and^hat the natural marks of tenderness and 
i affection to , children, are lavished by *thq men on nephews and 
nieces, and scarcely er/er on neppted sons anci daughters ; the state- 
ment indeed which most*stre&uously denies a plurality of husbands, 
admits the bccasional prevalence of Jax morals, and a tendency to 
various intercourse, biit states the practice to be deemed disreput- 
able. JTot so, however, in the south, the parties are betrothed in 
childhood, and united at«'the age of puberty, but if after a short 
cohabitation, the lady^ dishs^prove^ the choice of her parents, she is 
at liberty to make h§f own, by accepting a cloth (a dress) from the 
man of her own selection, and declaring in the presence of four 
witnesses that she Si^ards her husband, and accepts the donor of 
the cloth ; ami Xhia Ihet-may repeat as often as the donor of a new 
cloth can be founds but nev||: without the declared dismission of 
her old companion, who K>f course musU he deemed equally free to 
form a new connection. In a coi\fiition of morals which# acknow- 
ledges so wide a licence, it must be inferred that tlie privileged line 
is frequently overstepped : but, howe^^^er this may be, it is obvious 
that no dep^ture from those generaMaws of natfire, which regulate 
popuj^-tion, is necessary for the production or continuance ^f a state 
of society, whi5n, as far a^ regards the question of relative numbers, 
may as correctly be deemed a plurality oT wives, as a plurality of 
Imsbands. With regard to the^ marriage of one wife to a family of 
brothers, an ingenious friend long resident in Malabar, whose atten- 
tion had been drawn, «li.fter Vqswering my first enquiriejf; to Caesar's 
description df the n^nem m Britam St the period of tha Roman 
c onqu est, declares his^belief in their ^neral^ coincidence with the 
a^Saw^QFactice pf Malabar,* « not only in the 5ower, but the higher 
cKss^/witk the exceptions regarding filiation, which have been 
recited,; the original passage is*^sertedc.at the bottom of the page, 

7 - — " -t — — — ' 

* Uxores habent djni duodeniq^ie inter se communes, et maxime fratres 
cum fratribus, et patres cum libetis. Sed qut sunt ex his nati eorum 
habentur liberi a qmbus^primum ^vngines quaeque duOtae sunt. — Caesar, lib. 
V. chap. 14. • • • \» • 

Sir William Tempi# deviates a little from t)ki sense^of the original, which 
be propably referred to fjsom memory.* Benigr doubts Cmsar’s accuracy. 
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and Sir William Temple,* who has some curious observations on 
these associations of ten or twelve families as^ practised by our 
ancestors, relates the apology made on the subject by a British lady, « 
who had been admitted to some intimdcy with J ulia August^ in the 
time of SeVerus. ^ “ W^dp tlm^ with iie^best of our 

Jwhich ypD do spcretl^rwith thj wors t of you rs. ” , 

bor a similiar rpason to that which induced the demolition" of * 
]\Jysoor, the Sultau/i" ordered the entire destrimtion of CaliSut, and? 
the erection at*a few miles distance of artother fcfrtress, with the 
new name of Fnrri^^^befv a faiLcJ^ which afterwards nearly proved 4 
fatal to his troops, by ledVing tUeni tl^e choice of a ruin, or 
unfinished w^rk, as points of^ retreat * and rendezvous ; atfC^ 
while loitering over these and othtr equally fruitless projegjdCand 
rioting in imagination over bigoted schemes of converting the 
infidels, he was apprised .*by men of^ cooler heads, that* tho 
monsoon had commenced^ he determined to march through th^ 
depth of it to CoimbJtoor, answering those who attempted tpj 
dissuade him, that he Vould or(Ur*t}fe clouds to cease discharging' 
their waters, until he should have 'passed. It may be difficult to 
determine whether this wa» intended as An impious jest, or a 
blasphemous pretension ; but it is certain, that about this pe- 
riod, lie frequently placed his own exploits in the cauF:^ of re- 
ligion, particularly in the number oPffis converts "^tbove those 
of Mohammed ; the wo*rd Peigkamhen he fjaid signified no more 
than a bearer of tidings (to the iininstructed,) and that Mohammed 
::wa.s but -suclvji Mn as Tippqo Sul^un ; on yhich ^subject it may 
not be out of place to remark, th§bt neither tji^ nor, any other term 
by which Mohammed is distinguished in Hkfchammedan writings 
conveys any meaning. approaching o% word piophet] the customary 
translationf of those terrAs. But pretenMons of this nature gave 
great offSnee to^he orthodox, a«d if the Sultaun's arrogance had not 
been checked by the subsequent English war, there is abundant 
reason to conjecture, that, drunk with flattery, and undontrolled 
doiainioni) he would have openfy claimed the apostolic diaracter, and 
as his followers believe, a still more impious assurngtiop. i&wever 
this may be, the clouds y ere not controlled, and the army suffered tha 
greatest hardships, in their tedious march through the swamps, the| 
floods, and the unceasing torrents, of rain, until theii:.,.arrival ,^t| 
Qftimbatoa » 

A variety of incident occurred ir»^his Shd the succeeding year, 
which confirmed in general o|)inion the'inference that an Intellect too 
weak for such a hei^it occasionally tottered bn the verge of 

insanity ; and among them a tale is ifelated, the a»ccuracv,,,piis^^.'^^^ 
rectness of which may possibly be ascertained by perscais stiiJ|liyii^ * 
in France. The Sultaun’s'^etters s£ow t\|at he had written to Louis 

« * Temple’s Wojks, yM. ii. p%e 532, folio edition, 1720. % 

t “Russool,’^ fin apostle: — “nubbee,*’ a nersftn who awakes or 
admonishes peighambert^’— -a of tidings, out aotling approaching 

prophet, a person wire predicts future events. 
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XVI. to soEd him three medical persons, a physician, a surgeon, and 
jin apotliecary, andbn the return of his embassy, which we shall pre- 
sently notice, two of these gentlemen were j)resented to him at 
Coimbatora. The physicimi after being introduced, dei^anded his 
dismission, but however strongjy vouched, I cannot^ venture to deter- 
mine whether the tale be founded, of his' having assigned "as his 
reason, tq Heckeem Wasil, the native physicauftin waiting, that he 
perceived in the Sultaun symptoms of incipient madjiesss, nor whether 

C 'i be an embellishment of Heckeerr\ Wasil, that the Sultaun over- 
eard some of the con^ersation^whicfi en^.i6d, and called a council to 
?kliberate on thetcase, which council gravely and unanimously deter- 
mined that it was the physician, ajid not the patient, who was mad. 

« ^A^ong the causes* which had influenced the Sultaun in the 
decided measures which^he had*executed, and was preparing in Mala- 
bar, was a combniation of Buropean polftics*, deeply and deliberately 
[)lanned, but ultimately never executed. ‘ 

‘ ^ The factibn in Holland, inimical to the^fhouse of Orange, and 
leaning on France for support, ^h?id,,a8 the price of that support, and 
the means of oftecting their own objects, secretly conseiiited to a plan 
suggested by the French for their own aggrandisement, for surrendei*- 
ing«to that power the port and fortresses of Tiincomalee,,,, tq 
ernjiloyeft as a naval statiojp^in furtherance of those operations neces- 
sary for the restoration of aflairs of Frajice, on the continent of 
India ; and the combined aiifi deterinined efforts of France and Hol- 
land, were at a proper *time, and imnffediately, if necessary, to give 
effect to these projects^ which were studiously concealed^ from the 
knowledge of the*Oraijgb party. • 

b G^neml Conway, Govemo|| of Pondicherry, was charged with 
the execution of this measure, and sailed from Pondicherry, ostensibly 
for the Isle of France, with a suitable armament, comprising nearly 
the whole of his garrison ; in the confidence of obtaining the unre- 
s*isted possession *of the place, and occhpying it in force, before the 
English, who were expected to consider the transaction as little short 
of a dedaration of hostility, should have any intimation of tffe de&^. 

Tfie origtnai^ machination, however, did not entirely escape the 
vigilance of the Government of HoUand. Secret instructions were 
seat to the Governor of Ceylon, to provide against the attempt ; and 
when General Coipivay arrived ali Trincomalee, he found the means 
of defence so perfectly prepani^, by a staunch adherent of the house 
of Orange, tjiat he felt the necessity ofdeSisting from the attempt, 
Sind returned to Pondicherry. ^ ^ ^ 

^Sjr^chibald Campbell, en receiving the fitst intelligence of the 
J^SctoHSen^ral tJonway’s departure, determined, without waiting 
authority, to counteract a*groceedi|jg so decidedly hostile, by 
immediate preparations for^the siege of Rondicheriyj but General 
Coiiwa^ failure at Tjrincomaleg,* caused the ^whole of these desigijs 
reciprocally to subside. The Sultaun was for thetpresent left to his 
own measures en the continent of\i8ia, wftiiout the co-operation of 
his IVench allies ; and the interior^ distractifms of the Government of 
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Hpltod, of which the affairs of India formed no more thaij a subordi- 
nate branch, had in the meanwhile assumed a new-^aspect, through the 
co-operation of Prussiajand England ; ^nd the celebrated expedition* 
of the I)uk,^ of Brunswick into HTolland ; and an amicable e^?;plana- 
tion between th8 courts of Fre-nce and England, produced^ the , 
abandohment of those preparations, by sea and land, which appeared 
to threaten an early /ind general war in every part of their "i^spective*^ 
possessions. ;» ^ * W fiw" 

From Coimbatore the Sultaiyimade a jR*ogress*to visit^Dind^ul|- 
a jageer conferred by himsejf oifhi§ relation Sfeyed Saheb,*(Moyeen|^s. 
u-Deen,) by whom he was splendidly entertained, ^nd it was 
after this period, that the raja o§ Travancore enteitained thn/fSst 
serious alarm, which he communicated to the* Government of^fadras, 
of being invaded at one and the same timeYrom the east and the 
north, in consequence of the nlinute investigation of routes on each of 
these frontiers.* Before leaving this quarter, he laid waste with fire 
and sword, the count ri^ of such of the poligars dependent on DincM- 
gul and Coimbatore, as had recently* filled ^in obedience, and return- 
ed by the route of Gujelhutt}^ to Seiingapatam, whera, according to 
his own statement, fcur months were exclusively devoted to the 
operation of embodiying all the seyeds of his infantry into separate 
brigades, and the sheicks into others, \e^ving for the pre«lent the 
Patans and Mogulsf to bo intermixed with the Hindoos. He ha’dj 
scarcely accomplished these separs^tions bbforehe received intelligence; 
that all Coorg and Malabar ,ha<J risen in simultaneous rebeL hon, and' 
even, according to his own statement, wei e ev^iry where presssing his' 
troops with the most desperate valour. > ) * 

Arshed Beg Khan, as we have seen, had been appointed 
by Hyder, shortly before ^lis death to tb^ office ' of civil and mili- 
tary go\^ernor of Malabar; he was a Mussulman of rare talents, 
humanity, and probity, and by ’adapting the scheme of his govern- 
ment to the actual’circumstances of the country, bad brought thb 
province into a state of comparative tranquility and contentment, 
Bufrthe ^ultaun had composed rules and regulation^, to which ail 
circumstances must bend, and they must be equaliy applied to 
all his dcyiiinions. AnpLOjog „,these was the separation of autho- 
rities, and the consequent supersession of Arshed Beg Khan^in 
the civil, while he retained the ifiilitary powers. On the arrival 
of his ney coadjutor, (Meer Ibrah^,) a<,^relation of the secre- 
tary for the department ’ o,{ innovation,) this excQllent servant 
distinctly perceavj|ig the inc ritable consequences of^^the new system, 

* The difficult pass of Goodaloor, at tKie bottom of the vale 
and the access by tlie coast of Malabar.^ > 

t A stranger, on making cnquiriesj Vill find the four divisions of Moham- 
medans mentioned in the te»^, considered by ifhe multitude as so many sects. 

In fact, Patau and Mogul a%e merejy national /ippeUations. The only 
ottgirial distinction a gener&l nature, 6eing that of Seyeds, descenaants of 
Mohammed, and men of Aroian family, not so dcs'^ended, who, in India, are 
usually named Shtickhs. The nuraefhjus religious sectaries, Vho have subse- 
quently arisen, are to be fot^d in every country and every race. ' 
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wished to yetire ; and in 1786, requested that permission to make 
the pilgrimage t© Mecca, which in Kirkpatrick^s notes on 
"Tippoo’s letters is ascribed^ to another cause. The new Asoph 
(civil , ^n(i fiscal governor)* broke through all his cowles, (writ- 
ten engagements,) substituted new exactions, an^i set ?he inhabi- 
tants in a flame. Arshed Beg " Khan employed the ^ iiffluence 
'which hi» virtues had commanded, in the njaintenance* of quiet, 
and attempted in vain to impress on his colleague tlm duty gf 
maintaining inviblate tke public faith. His urgent intreaties to 
*nis master to avert the destrjfictio‘rf of Malabar by his own pre- 
sij^nce had caus^ the Siyltaun’s visi^ to that country in the 
beghjining of 17o8. He found fhe conduct of Me6r Ibrahim to 
have'ISeally placed the province on the v^rge of rebellion, aiid 
he removed and coiffined him ; but ho also removed and dis-» 
graced Arshed Beg Khai^ and invented, other novelties for the 
misgpvernment of Malabar. The Sultauri’s arrogance could not 
contemplate the possibility of his having ^iin self created the re- 
bellion by changing *the oiAJel* of things which was already as 
successful as^ could reasbnably be expected, for in spite of his 
assertion, Arshed Beg* Khan had Uniformly realized a surplus 
revenue. This venerable man, whose name jilone would have 
commanded the tranquillity which an army could not achieve, 
was still in •prison, not *wiih the hope (jf extoi*ting money, for 
calumny acknowledged Ifef poor, but because calumny and 
injury, when inflicted^ by a tyrant, constitute in the sufferer an un- 
pardonable ciiihe ; an^l he soon afterwards died of grief anil disgust. 

The SultauTi, h(^'v\%ver, who simply observes, that the infidels 
of Malabar lifid disregarded his preacliing, and had risen in re- 
bellion, pitched his teni^?, and ijmrched witli hijSL.,.whQle army, 
and after some delay in traversing Coorg, arid resioriag. Ml Jtem- 
perary quiet, descended by the pas^ of [^Vnibercli>erry_mlo.*M 
^ar. The report of the andval of whole* army, caused tke 
Nairs to retire as usual into theii\' woods and mountains ; and 
Tippoc^ divided his troops into numerous detachments for the 
purpose of* a|)prehendi ng them. While the detached divi- 
sions were conducted witli various success, his own„ took the 
direction of a place named where about two thousand 

Nairs with thei:^ families, occlipied an old fortified position, 
which they defended,«for ^me days, but finding if untenable 
against th§ superior number and njeafls by which they were 
invested, they ^were ultimately conlpclled to surrender at dis- 
cretion. The jdtornative w^is signified to Ihem of a voluntary 
of the Mohammedan faith, or a forcible conversion, 
with deportation from their native lan^. The unhappy captives 
jgave a 'forced assent^ aud^on the^next da|r the rite of circumcision 
Jwas performed on al^the male^^very i/idividual of both sexes being 
compelled to closer the ceremony by eating beef | This acbievemefit 
being complelied, it w«& held ofit ^•an example to the other detach- 
ments of the army, .and it is certain th^ great” numbers of Nairs 
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incessantly liunted out of their places of concealment, at length camel 
forth to be circumcised, as the only mode which remained to them of,\ 
avoiding a more cruel fate. . 

It nas<»been stated, that this alternative presented to »tlitf imagi- 
nations^ of the Nairs, the apprehension of death as well as banish- 
ment ; and it is necessary to explain, that the very singular opinion^ 
was entertained at that period, and prevails in Jfysoor at the present 
day, that ^mall-po^i is generated without contagion^ by the mere act 
‘of a crow(Jed deportation from l^labar to tHe upper countries. The> 
fact appears to be incontestable, that farmer emigrations were follow- 
ed by the appearance of small-pox, and v^e. death «f a large poi^f ‘ 
of the population, and in some instances of nearly the whol^j/^The 
earlier could not be traced by the saline mesjjns of personal €^uiry, 
as some of the later deportations, in which the precaution is stated 
to have been taken, nf fnoving in smaller divisions, with express 
orders to avoid all possible communication which could risk the 
conveyance of infection. Officers whp have been charged with \Ms 
service, have assured the author, of *the ^exact execution of these 
precautions, and of the spontaneous appearaj^ce of the disease, soon 
after passing from the summits of the bills into the plain table land. 
It is not intended'^to attach importance to the opinions and infer- 
ences of men, who are confessedly carelejsi observers, ai^d frequently 
inaccurate narrators : but it does appear ^f importance to the human 
race, that a fact, which can scarcely be deelhed an unfit subject of 
philosophi(;al enquiry, should 'he watched and examined by more 
competent observers, in that country where the disease is stated to 
have originated : not only as the investigatioh Jnay Regard small-pox, 
(whose destructive powers have been happily svrrested in every part 
of the habitable globe), but as it may relate to all those diseases, 
which aue referred by general opinion to contagion alone. 

It is evident that small-pox was either coeval with the creation, 
or had a subsequent beginning ; and it is an inferenee deducible froni 
the first principles* of reasoning* that the same causes which originally 
'j^oSiu^d may re-produce it without contagion. A late authqr* who 
has combined the most profound and interesting historical research, 
with the &tory of a loathsome disease, thinks that it has been known 
in China and India for at least three thousand years : there are 
reasons which shall presently be discussed for assigning to it a more 
modern origin, but the general propopitiomAs not affected by com- 
parative antiquity. It is ’new familiarly known thatHbe small-pox 
was without a^ncvme in tl?e ^ancient languages of Europe; and Mr. 
Moore has established, in the most satisfactory manner, thi^t was 
equally unknown in Arabia, in Persia, and in those'Asi^ti<;^^ntrilrs . 
which are deemed to be, the cradle of the human race, before 
A. D. 569, f when it was first introduced into Arabia by vessels 
trading with India. Duri^ the letter part, of the 6th an4 the 
whole of the 7th centuiy, it was spread over the Femaining 
portions of Asia, and alkthat paii/ot* Africa which is washed by the 

* Moore’s History of the SmaU-pex. t Ibid. p. lid. 
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Mediterramean sea. in tlie Sth century it accompanied tlie con- 
quests of the Arabs into Spain, Sicily, I tal}’’, and France ; Saxony, 
Switzerland and England recpived it certainly in the 10th and pro- 
bably, ki the 9th century ; and lastly it travelled into JSispaniola, 
and^ soon afterwards to Mexico, in the beginning of^he 16th century.* 

' The early antiquities of China and India have becqj:nS nearly 
synonyrnhus with fable. In China*!* the first«appearance of small 
pox, is fixed by one aqthority with suspicious^, accuracy, at 1182 
^ years anterior to the Christian Qra, before which period it was 
* unknown ; and at lea§t as renkot^ aif origiif is claimed by the legends 
Vf India. In that countny, we find apparent indications of long 
exf>^ence in the treatment, ra^rher than the legenclary history of 
the mibjase. That the presiding deity is a low bred goddess, whose 
tempjes are never app^ached by a bramin, and are frequented exclu- 
sively by the outcasts, frwniishes littl# groutjid of inference ; but the 
immemorial practice of the bramins of Olissa near Ganjam, of inocu- 
lation by me^Lns of a sharp steel instrument,! of exposure to the cool 
open air, to prevent the^ confident disease, and even of the coldj 
affusion foi’ a day or two before the^ eruptive fevef is expected — 
although indicative of successful experience, laffords no evidence of 
antiquity beyond the 6th century. • 

Mfi Moore ascribes the deserts, which separate India from 
Persia, the long exemption of the latter, country from infection ; 

' and assigns satisfactcfry reasons, Vhy contagious diseases should 
rather follow the irruption of an fnvading army than its return. 
He seems, however, ^o lean to the opinion, that the eruptive disease 
mentioned by Quintns^Curtius, which carried off great numbers of 
Alexander's afmy, at the mouths of the Indus, may have been an ill 
described small-pox ; and, was prevented, by the intervening deserts 
from making its way into Pema. Now the fleet, with whjch Near- 
chus naviagated the Persian gulf, was not built by Alexander, but 
•chiefly found§ upon the Indus ; the fects of tHe voyage show, that 
these vessels were equal to the coastiijg trade, and* even to a commu- 
nicatiqn with the opposite and not distant shores of lArabfaJ 'a 
country whiuh,«from the earliest periods of history or tradition, pos- 
sessed the productions of India. The neighbourhood of, the Indus 
ryear its mouths, and particularly the northern vicinity, is shown by 
the historians of Alexander to have possessed a considerable popula- 
tion ; which must hav^receteed from Alexander’s fleet af d army, the 
cont^ous, disease described^y Quintus^Curtius ; or the small-pox, 
at an earlier d^e, if it had previously MBicisted^in^rthe interior. And 
i t is diffic ult to concave its Joeing arrested at*<)hat spot without ex- 
gWfiJji^^orthwfiCrds into Persia by land, or coastwise, iby means of the 
Aralfian tr^e. The hardships sustained by the army of Alexander 
in its inarch through Gecftosia were unqiiestionably severe, but the 
darii^ travels of yeutenant, Pottinger have recently established 
the existence in* that route of the ruinfi of f cities and palaces, 

1 i ft ^ 

* Moore* passim. t Moor8,*page 22.,^ J,Doctor Ainslie. 

§ Vincent’s Voyage oiF Nearchbs page 11. 
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which now half-covered by the encroaching sands, must in the, 
days of Alexander bave sustaii\ed a population at Iciifet sufficient 
to receive and transmit a contagious disease, by its shores, or in# 
land, although producing too little surplus food to meet the wants 
of the Grexjian a^piy. The Arabian trade is described by* thh*earliest 
authors as a coasting* voyage, more likely perhaps than a direct one 
to afford the means of successive infection ; and other .authorities 
supply the intermediate links of an unbrokeru chain, extending fron?j 
fhe earliest to the latest periods of authentic history, to support the 
uninterrupted existence ,of an intercourse iTetyveen India and Arabia, 
sufficient for the propagation Of to infectious disease. Mosesf 
specifies the appropriation to religious hses, and ih large quan^ies 
too, of cinnamon and .cassia, the plJoductions^ of Ceylon and fedubar ; 
^ which shows that a communication pf some^kind or other Ivas open 
* between India and Egyjjt, eyen in that early age. From that period 
until about two centurie’s before the ChrMian era, the aromatic pro- 
ductions of India were^upposed in the west to grow in Arabia ;* whe- 
ther the chintz and oJher fabrics introduced into Media maydiave 
been referred to their proper cmintry before the age of Alexander 
does not distinctly appear ;J jj-fter that period ^-he infonhation becomes 
more precise. Agatharcides, who wrote 146 years after the death of 
Alexander, and 177 A. C. tells us, not only that the Sabeaijp possess- 
ed the trade from India to Arabia, as thedEgyptians monopolized the 
same trade from Arabia* to Europe ^u^ is the first to relate that ships 
from India were met with in the ports of § Sa^^ea, that the mariners of 
Sabea saij in very large vessels to the country wherp the odoriferous 
productions grow,|| and plant colonies there^the progenitors of the 
Mapillas of Malabar). The efaibassies pf foruS ^nd Pandion to 
Augustus ; the incident of the freedman of Plocamus being blown 
off the coast and carried by the monsoon^ to Ceylon ; his I’etum from 
that island accompanied by enubassadors from its king to Claudius : 
the voyage of •H^palus consequent on that discovery, in the first 
Century of the Christian eVa, and the more direct communicati5n 
which ensued, afe so many links in a chain of incessant and imme- 
morial intercourse : and even before the discovery of" Hyppaliis, the 
direct proof of the arrival at Rome of bales of m^tislili from* Bengal 
in the earliest part of the first century, (and probably long before) is 
furnished by the reproadhes of a licentious poet addressed to, the 
Roman matrons for their public semi-nudity in garments of wovenlT 
wind,’* or ^ a texture of cloud.” Exnluciing th^n the abuffdant proofs of 
• — 1 — 

* Vinefent’s PeripluEl i$age 46. 

t 30th Exodxs, verses 23, 24. 

i Vincent’s Periplus, page *17. 

I Ibid, 36. 

II Ibid, 32. • / 

It Quo Margarita cwa tribacoa Indict ? 

An ut matrons ornsia phaleris pelagiis, ^ 

• Tollat pedes imdonfila m strafo extraneo, * 

Smaragdum ad euem rem viridem pretsosum vitrum 1 

VOL, II. * - • . . ^ 
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eurlier date,^ we find that for seven centuries at the legist before the 
introduction of the vsmall-i)ox into Arabia from India, the ships of 
ftach country 'were received into tlie ports of the other; and for 
upwards^ of^^tive centuries before that period, we have testimonies of 
an intercourse in its first stage, exclusively between India aM Arabia, 
which brought into Italy the pro'diictions of Bengal : the •whole 
exhibiting authentic evidence of an unceasing intercourse apparently 
•sufficient^for the transmission of infectious disea,se. The,anference 
therefore appears to rest qri something more than probability, that in 
ti'»e 6th cerftury the small-pox w^ a i>3w disease in India, and accord- 
to a similar chain of proJ)a6ility in China also : and in revei-tiiig 
t to o«s:^first pro})osition, that tJie cf^mses ivhich (ytig’nicdly produced^ 
may rfy^oduce it without contagibn, I am persuaded that the rnem- 
})ers of a liberal and estimable •profession will distinguish between 
the suggestion of a new and interestingrmbject of reseandi, and those 
dreanj^s of planetary* influence, or medicaj theory equally visionary, 
which disgraced the literature even of the 17ih century. 

'Although the particular q^xdition and change of atmosphere, 
supposed to generate smali-pox, be Vaguely indicated jn tlie a])pre- 
hensions of the Nairs, i>Iie opinion of its spontaneous appearance is 
not j)eculiar to Malabar and Mysoor, but may be traced in many 
provincesi of Deckan and the south. Its periodical disappearance and 
return would 'seem to be tKd necessary consequence of the periodical 
exhaustion and accumu^^ticA^ of^ulgects, but its sudden appearance 
in the centre of a district, without introduction from abroad, although 
an impression on minds little distinguished by habits of accurate 
investigation, wilj noj be treated with levity by men who really 
])ossess those hr.bits ; und^who will* at least find an apology for the 
error, if such it be, of < men habituated to observe the disease named 

Quo Carchedonias optas igries lapideos 

Nisi ut scintillent ? Probitas^ ^st carbuiiculus. « 

./Equum est induere nuptam vciipim 'textiJem ? 

Palam*prostrare iiudam iu nehulk linea f 

, . Pefl*onms, page 6‘d. London, 1711. 

Thi^ IS the true muslin, the shehnum, the dewy vesture, the gSssamerlh 
Dacca. * That oott^n, and not flaxen is intended, is evident from the follow- 
ing description, in the same century of the plant which produced tlie Xylina 
. ‘‘Superior pars Egypt! in Arabiam vergens gignit frutibem, quern 
alicfui Gossipium vocant, plures Xylon. et ideo Una inde facta Xylina. Parvus 
est, similemque barbjitae nucis defert iructum, cujus ex iuteriorc nuce lanugo 
netur, nec ulla Una sunt Jys cai^dore moliitiave preferenda.” rPliny. Hist. 
Mund. 19. 1. «The term Xylori^s^ certamly^not derived from the Arabs, 
who name it KuttuTiy cotton, but it bears a clpsp resemblance to the common 
Indian pronunciatton of Ceylon, {Cylon, with the acccntfbn the first syllable,) 
as musH^rom Moosul.^n^ caljgo from Calicut, th% emporia from which 
t tb^Se suD^itne^ became known in the west. Tlie above passage, in the feast 
of Triiftalcion %as pointed out to me. for purposes totally unconnected with 
the present subiect, by Doctcyp Kay, ene of thti most enlightened men, and 
accomplished scholars of the age in which ho Ii^qb ; whose elegant mind has 
been lout to the literatire of liis iwAintry, ky a residence of nearly half a 
century in the island «>f St. Helena. * i, * 

Moore’s History of the Sin^ll-bo:^,4)age 19M,cand passim, 
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iJie, hill (or j^ingle) fever invariably c6ntracted by ibe inhabitants of 
the shore who visit particular hills, and the very same disease con- 
tracted by the inhabitants of those same hills, in consequence o4 
visiting the shore, and named by them the nea fever ; an error, of 
men accustomed ^with whatever inferiority of science) to^cohsider in 
these j'cciproeal predispositions* to a fatal endemic, not only the- 
(juality (/f the air to be breathed, but the previous condition of thg 
person who is to breathe it. ‘ ‘v 

'• Tlio Nair Raja of Cheicul had been induced, ^y the most sacredi 
])romises, to pay his personal •respects tef the SuJtaun,# and waji,| 
for several days, treateil •with oon-^idcrable distinction, and dis-: 
missed with mostly presents to his little^ priiicipalXy. Immedi^^ly 
after his departure, real or preltended information was rc^^ed, 
of his being engaged in a secret conspiracy to revenge the cruej; 
'indignities of his countryman; and Tippoo detached two bvigadeJl 
to effect his destruction, or ascertain lAs obedience, by directin^^ 
him instantly to retun^to camp. His attendants, justly alarnled at 
these appearances, prepared for (je^pnee, ayd before any explain- 
atioii could be given, a skirmkb ehsued, in whicli the Raja and 
some of his aftendants were |j:illed, and a fe\Y prisoneis secured : and 
Tippoo, considering -^the accusation to be established, ordered the 
most byse and unmanly indignities to be offered to the conise,^ and 
that the dead and the living should ri‘^#irwards be jianged on the 
same tree. Tliese indignities recounte^^l by the Sultaun himself, 
although free from hiU usual obscenity, are tdo brutal for translation ; 
and he rejates, among the inciclents pertaining to tjiis Raja, that he 
had, during tlieir jiersonal intercourse, ofieri^d 400,000 Rupees, and 
tlie plates of gold with whicli A particu]|if jfemplo^ was roofed, on 
condition of sparing tlio temple itself; to yhich yiroposition tlic^ 
Sultaun is made to reply, that he would not spare it for all the 
tretisurcjj of the earth and the^|oa. He states tlie destruction in the? 
course of tliis Hioly war, of eight thousand idol temples, many of* 
them roofed with gold, silve?}’, or copper, and all containing treasures 
buried at the fcc1> of the idol,’ the whole of which was royal plunder 
TTuTi wlieh crimes are deemed to he virtues, we may Infer fjiat their 
amount is much exaggerated. Before leaving Miilabar, hd paid a 
visit to Cannanorc, and solemnized the first ceremonies of a marnag(3 
between the daughter of the dowager chief, and one of his f^ipns, 
Ahd-iil-Khalic. A minute detaills given of tln^ fortunate conjunc- 
tions of tVo planets, and the astrologers ^unanimously pronounce, 
that such an auspicious hbu^ would riot return for 129 years. From 
this place, he madp a progfel^s along the coast, as fj|r south as Cliaw- 

♦ Another account says, that he was*accomp'&nied„by a de1';;rJiin(3nt, to 
aid ill seizing the insurgents, under tJio command of a co»jfidentijj| onic»rf 
charged with instructions to ^use tlie Uaja as an instrument, till the* purpose 
was accomplished, and then^o seize himself ; ^nd that the Raja haying obtain- 
ed information of this design, sent forward secret instructions to his family to 
oicape by Tellichernr ; wjien •he hoard ftf their saffity,^ he atterrfptc(> his own 
escape, and finding that impossible, shoi, himself. ^ 
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, ghaut, for the purpose of making the local investigations, and insti« 
luting the ‘intrigue^, necessary to the attack on Travancore in the 
^ansuing season ; and in returning to Cinmhatore for the rains, made 
I yet another change in his plans for propagating the faith and plun- 
jdering^the Country. Six divisions, consisting of two hfrigade^i each, were 
' left in Malabar, with distinct establishments of officers, spiritual, 
civil, and military, charged with the three-fold duty of Surveying 
the land^, numbering 41ie productive trees, and seizing an^ instruct- 
ing the remaining Nairs.^., * All that related to the 'fiscal management 
was put ittito bad bands, and was*iU execjiuted ; the joint duties of 
t)ie spiritual and military officefirs were performed with horrible 
prh^ion.*'^ The ‘'Sultaun Rad, during the two last years, been 
jgradSjyiy increasing his infantry, and in preparation for the war 
t which fie now eviden/Jy coiiSemplated as near, made a further 
^augmentation, while at Coimbatore, of<,twp cutcherriesf of infantry, 
"amounting to 11,376 meif. At the sjme place he employed him- 
self, as he informs us, in a profusion of t new inventions and 
creations of the mind,^' among which the exi^mple which he selects, 
closes all that was written* of the King of histories,! and as it affords 
a fair specimen of thee subjects which occupied his thoughts, and 
exhibits his ostentations lore in judicial astrofbgy, we take leave of 
a g uide jwhich has demanded incessa nt sus picion, b y presenting an 
* Falghaut was captured^J the English in the ensuing year, and an officer 
of the staff, in searching the ^jeords the plafce, for military intelligence, 
found one of the circular 'orders for conversion under the Sultauii’s seal and 
signature, which was at that time deemed U curiosity of the highest order. It 
directed, “ that 5very hging in the district, without distinctioiS, should be 
i honored with Islam^ that^tfee houses of such as fled to avoid that honor should 
be burned, that ^hey should be traced* to their lurking-places, and that all 
, means of truth and falsehood, fraud or force, should be employed to effect 
; their universal conversion.” ^ ^ 

t Four appears to have been the fortunate number ; four companies, 
(yeuz), one battalion, (teep), four teeps, ^ae cushoon, (which I havt generally 
rendered brigade), four cushoons, one cutcherry# The establishment of these 
cushoons, with thek artillery, was only 1422' and a cutcherry of course 5,68S ; 
but these numbers fluctuatea with the Sukaun’s caprices, and at one time a 
cushoon with its cavalry attached, was a legion of about 3,000. * . * 

X The merpoirs of the Sultauii’s reign found in the palace, and written in 
the first person, is supposed by Colonel Kirkpatrick to be tlie rough draft from 
which the Sultaun-u-Towareekh was prepared by Zein-ul-ab-u-J^een by the 
Sukaun’s command : but if his opinion (page 32, Preface) be correct, that the 
rough draft bears internal evidence of having been composed subsequently to 
the peace of SeringApatam in 1792, the supposed relation of thg manuscripts 
is more than doubtful, as fte las^age of the Sijltaiin-u-Towareelch appears to 
me to have b«erf written in 1789, ana it cont&ins no allusion throughout to any 
subsequent event.^ I am not aware of the^'rfature of ^he ^internal evidence 
relied upon; and if it not been so. strongly stated, I should have been 
dispose(F%^conjecture that Colonel Kirkpatrick's manuscript wliich terminates 
* iR 17,87 jRras puiinto Zein-ul-ab-u-Deen's hands at that date, from which period 
he because the historian instead of tb^ Bultaim, who, although an incessant 
writer, was an exceedingly bad scribe ; however this may be, they entirely 
coincide in^ubstance in|hose portions whiclvhave been published by Colonel 
Kirkpatrick. I find i»n referring to my notes! thaft onq, of my copies wasf in 
the hand-writing of Zeiu-ill-ab-u-Dten. 
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abstract of his concluding page. — Aurengzebe, from the commence-* 
ment of his reign, which happened on a Sundaj^ ordered the sound- 
ing of the noobut (royal band) five times on that day of the week? 
and for want of due consideration, the practice had since continued. 
His Majejfty, thd shadow of God reflecting on this subject* ordered 
the si>bstitution of Friday for this ceremonial. Because, Sunday is 
appropriated by the Nazarenes ; Saturday, by the Jews ; and Friday 
is the festival of t]ie Mussulmans ; and the estcellence of that day is* 
impressed on every mind by numerous* ^traditionary texts. The 
Almighty, on that day created ’the heavens j on that day occurred 
the martyrdom of the heafls of tlfe church ; on that day commenced 
the flood of Noah ; besides other holy coincidence^. Tlierefor^^in a 
propitious hour, when the moon^ was in the mansion of -Vaurus, 
.Mercury and Venus in the mansion of Virge^ the Sun in Leo, Saturn 
in Aquarius, and Venus Jn opposition to Libra ; —the royal ir/andate 
descended, directing the n^oobut to be performed in the royal hall, 
and by all Mussulmans entitled to that distinction^ five times ^pn 
every Friday.” ' _ . • I*, V-- 

It is evident, from the insolent letters of the Suljbaun to Nizanv 
Ali, shortly after th^ peace ‘of Mangalore, ih I784i, that he contem-' 
plated the early subjugation of that chief. The termination o^ the; 
war of*'! 786-7 had induced some amicable communicatioiis, in con4 
sequence of which Nizam Ali had desgalAied an embassador, named 
Hafiz Fereed-u-Deen lihan, who, in cohformity to directions pre- 
viously sent to Seringapatam, waited the Suitaun's arrival at Coim- 
batore. This envoy was charged with the ^ropossPl of a strict and 
indissoluble union between thpse only »eTpaini,ng Mohammedan 
powers of Deckan and the South. A sp?end5d Ko^an was sent for 
rir^Sultaun's acceptance ; and the r^urn of aTsimilar pledge, was to 
establish the most sacred and solemn oWigations of friendship and 
alliance.* To t^is proposition, ^She Sultaun distinctly replied, that he 
Vas residj to rejt^yii tile pledge, aud establish an offensive a^ 
Defensive treaty, on the condition of an intermaA-iage in the families, 
not without this preliminary alliance; but on this subject the 
envoy had no orders, and could ^ve no. reply; [The fbrms of 
ordinary courtesy did not admit of his suggesting objections from 
himself ; &nd the Sultaun, foreseeing no impediment, sent an embassy 
in return, consisting of Kuttub-u«rDeen and Ali Beza, who accom- 
panied the^envoy in his return to Hyderabad. Mzam Ali, however, 
distinguished between political union, 'S.nd tl'/e degradation whicli he 
attached to ih^ proposed fd^ance ; and it seems extraordinary, that 
so acute a courtief ^ Ali Keza should not have btfen able to ascer- 
tain Nizam Ali s intentions, and'’sa.ve Bis mastfer the awkw^^^riness of 
a public refusal. “ We are desirous,” said Ali Reza, '^^of paytajdi^* 
of the Sheker-Bhat,” the dish of rice ancj sugar sent as the .first pre- 
liminary ceremonial of Inarriage; to which intimathm Nizam Ali ‘ 
made no sort of reply,* an(i ’there file negotiation and the embassy., 
terminated. 
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Tippoo^s designs fyr indirtcily conquering Travancorcf through* the instAi- 
menialii'ij^of the ^^amorin^had faued through his own persecutions — He now 
attempts to employ the Raja of Co^hi'q. — 1%is a^s6 fails — Threatens to seize him 
xn Cochin — Intervention of t\e Travancorean lines — History of transactions 
led to the disputed Question regarding these lines^ and produced the 
1 790 — 'Ceographicpd. position ^qf 7'ravancorer— to the north-east fxed — 
in Malhhar fluctuating-^ Notices of these variations — chiefly from Valeutyn 
— Aipgueiilde-Pet on — and Stavorlniis-- Records — and other inanvscripi an* 
thorities — Hyder's designs^Jds war with^the ^Dnich in 1770 — State of the 
Trqoancorean lines — Peace with the Dutch—Gunrantee of 1784 — Trpjmo 
^nevetiheless pursues his fathers designs — Repre^nitation by Sir Arch ihahl 
CQ.mpbeU — IJis own gvounds of (ty>prehension. iU 1788 — Lord Cornwallis's 
deinand and occupation offlanfoor, vi virtue of the treaty o/17G8 — Nizam 
Ali's demand, (f the execxUion of the other conditions^ incftlving the conquest 
of Mysoor — Barbarous incident in eleplmnt hnntjng — Previous corres})on- 
dence with Sir Archibald Campbell — Purchase of t'ranganore and Ayacota 
by the flaja^ with his concurrence as asserted by the*^ Raja — darii^fl by the 
Gove rnment’-^d ISC ussed — Tipgoo's complaint of protection given to hitS rebetli- 
' ous subjects flnj the Raja and by the English atfTeUicherry— discussed — Go- 
vernor of Madras proposes send consmissiimers — Hippoo attacks the lines — 

turns the flanks a)id Imd. apparently cc^rried his pointy when he is repulsed 
with great losSyt and personal danger — Sends for reinforcements^ and guns- - 
Pause of three months S.id a half of qyreparatlon — Notice of embassies received 
at that period, « t * 

The measures of cx^uversion in Malabar had been obstrueUul in 
the north by the escape of the Nairs tp tlie English settlement 
of TellicheiTj, whence they eanbg-rked for TravarK^orc,^ and in 
the south, by the coniiivauce for a 'similar [)umose of the jaja of 
' Cpchiii^the ackn»^%ledged tributary* of Hyder and Ti})i)oo, although 
! bound by more anciarit tics to the Dutch and the laja of Travancore. 

' Tippoo ^was particularly anxious to achieve the conquest (ii* Travrrn- 
core, without" appearing himself as a principal in the war ; and in 
1788 had actually adjusted with the Samorin of Calicut, t],)o restoiu- 
tion of a part of his former territories, on the condition of his acting 
for the Sultaun, but in his own hamo, in rendering some antiquated 
claims the ^rouiul of tiie c^iquest of Travancore. 'J'hfse projects, 
Ilike many ..olyhers, were foiled by tl^e Sultaun s precijiitation in 
beginning the general circufacjision, \^nch the Samorin 

resented^ and joined in the general insurrection ; and Tippoo was 
« eow desftbu^ as k last indirect resource, of employing the services of 
fthc Vaja of dochin, as his instrument to effect the same object. On 
Ircturning from his late visif of inspection, hip sent an order to the raja 
W Cochin to repair to his canip ; this, raja had obeyed a similar 

VoUi. pfv?c 293, 

• * * 
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summons in the j)reeediug year, and bad seen little cause for aspiring 
to a repetition of that honor : lie accordingly '^rote a submissive 
reply, stating that he paid his pesheush (tribute) regularly, and was * 
ready to obey any other order, but stesigned the best pijjtejifes he 
was able, f(fr intriftiting to be excused from appearing at court. The 
Sultaui* teinjiorized, and sent an envoy to the raja with a letter 
acquiescing in Ids apology, but desiring that he would send his son,* 
or^minister^ whom l^e would not detain more titan two days,* intimat- 
ing that he wished to purchase from the IJutch tfce fort of Cochin, 
and hoped to accomyjlish it by t\ih rajg^s means. A second* disobedi 3 
ence roused the Sultaun’s fndignafion, ajid he openly declared, that, 
if they did nf>t attend his summons, lie wduld coine and fetch tkfem': 
by force.” Tint to reach Cochin it Vas necessary to pass thg A^all ofi 
Tnivancoro, and for the pui*pose of making intelligible the grounds 
of tlie subse(juent EiiglisU wr«*, of which the attack of this wall was 
the immediate cause, it wiU be necessary to revert to circums^nces 
witliiii the scope of th^^ work, which have been purposely omitted 
in tlie order of their date, and to tor^cV lightly* on some earlier occur- 
rences in the revolutions* of Malabar. • 

The principality of Travancore occupies the southern extremity 
of the Indian peninsula. Its shores to the eastward of Cape Ooinoriu 
and opyfosite to Ceylon, atford an easy communication f#r small 
vessels, between that island and the maid, with the whole coast of 
Coromandel. Against tKo hostility of th« southern province of that 
country, (Tinnevelly), a double* line of works^ facing from north to 
north -east ,« aid the natural defence of the ^tremendous range of 
mountains which terminate near the soutli^rji cape ; but from the 
period of the occupation of Tinnevelly, bj/ tli^ disjointed authority 
of Mohammed Ali and the English, and the establishment by that 
])eoplc, of a commercial factory at Anjengd, on the western coast, the 
l elations ?)f amity^ had been uninien’upted ; was acknowledg- 

ed^ pn^yarious occasions as the ally ^ 

of 17^9 b-et>#eh. jand the 

th» Sultaw On the 

coast of Malabar, the boundaries of Travancore had ^followed the 
d actuations of its fortunes. 

In 1062 and 3, the Dutch obtained, in open warfare from the 
Portuguese, various possessions on the coast of Malabar, amc/lig 
which we find enumeratedf Cochin and Cranganore ; apd of course 
Ayacotta,! Situated on the^northern extremity of a narrow stripe of 
land called the island of Vjmgen, extending nearly twenty miles, the 
whole distance *frojfta *the e^uary of Cranganore, to* that of Cochin, 
and insulated by an inland coimexioA of thftse e^stuaries. :,*In the 

They would make a curious volume, commencing with \^isco d^Gama, 
and the materials are easily ^cessible Hi the Portuguese, Dutch, French, and 
English authors. 

t Valentyn. , . - 

I OlHcial letters c€ tlie Dutch Government of C<jchin*and Columbo, to the 
English, in the year 1790. ' * * 
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' same year 1603, the Dutch and the raja of Cochin on the one part, 
concluded k treaty ^ with the raja of Porca on the other, by which it 
stipulated, that the latter should pull down two hundred cubits 
of the wall built towards or against the country of Cochin.* Now 
Porca IS al&out forty miles to the southward of Cochin, afid we must 
' suppose that distinct principality to have been then interposed 
'between Cochin and Travancore ; the Dutch by anotlrer treaty, 
^ stipulate' with the raja of Cochin, to build a fort at Cranganore, (one 
of the contestedr pointy): Anquetil-de-Peron in 1758, states the 
bounds of Travancore to have be^ji fornjerly beyond or south of 
^^Kalicoulan, (which would ha-vfe dbnfined^the principality to the very 
apBir of the penihsula), but for some time they had fbeen at Porca. 
In 1759^f the SamorinA)f Calicut over-ran the territories of the raja 
of Cochin, and possessed himself of nearly the whole. In this 
extremity, the raja had recourse to his^^ southern neighbour, the raja 
of Travancore, who aided him with an ^army, under his celebrated 
Qeneral Ramq. ; and after a variety of sangriinary conflicts in 1760 
and 1761, the Samorin was cc^^ri^letely and Anally expelled. As the 
stipulated price of this important jfervice, the raja of Cochin formally 
ceded certain poi*tion» of territory to the raja of "frai'ancore, and 
among* others a stripe of land extending ffom his own recently 
acquired possessions near the hills, to the branch'of an estuary which 
separates the narrow islatd' of Vypeen from the sea, on which ceded 
territory and former possessions, Jie imm*ediately commenced the 
erection of a line of works, as a northern boundary towards Calicut, 
running east and west from a point of the hills deemed inaccessible, 
chiefly behind, or sou^i of a river which discharges itself into the 
estuary. On tfie souiheiVi bank of the entrance oi this estuary, was 
situated the military, post of Ayacotta, belonging to the Dutch, and 
on the northern bank of the same estuary, on a point projecting 
southward, and about three miles i^jfarther up, was the Dutch fort 
fif Cranganore ; such is the origin of the line^ of Travancore, and 
such the relatirv# position of the contested points of CranJja- 
nore and Ayacotta; and to complete this topographical sketch, 
it is,^only necessary to add, that the territory of Cochih^^x- 
tended in fi'oflt, or to the northward of these lines, from ten 
to thirty miles, the remaining portion of the principality being 
in* the rear, or to the south of these lines. When Stavorinus 
visited Cochin hi 1776, J he found the Dutch Company at war 
with Hyder, and ad*^>»srts «vith tolerable accuracy tef the nature 
of these tmflsactions, by stating that^' tSe lands of Travancore had 
from time to ttme, been suffered to extepd43d to the eastward, 
behinc^^he lands of Oochin, as far as the river t)f Cranganore, so that 
•the T^ing oJ^Cocliin has but a little space of ground left to him.” 
We have seen, that on Hvders re-conqvest of Malabar in 1773, he 
appointed to the Government oree Novsas Row Berkee, one of his 

^ j 

* Valentjwi. ‘ Manuscript authorities.^* 

f Stavorin&is, cap. 12 &a3. ' 

* * « % e * 
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oldest officers, in whose talents and attachment he placed the most 
implicit reliance, assisted in the military department by Sirdar 
Khan, a name which Stavoriims transforms into GIia-Dergam. 

1775, Hyder desiring to possess himself of Travancor^, valuable 
possessioif, whic4i would place him as it were on the left flank of lik 
enemy's line of defence, in his meditated invasion of Coromandef, 
requested of the Dqtch company a free passage for his troops through 
Jheir possessions to Travancore. The refusahof this requt?st, and tlnf 
delay of a reply to his letter to the SuprOijie Gov«rnment of Batavia, 
enraged him ; and Sirdar Kh&n, with about ten thousand men, 
ravaged the country with*fire and sword, and laid siege to the Dutch 
fort of ClietWa, about ton miles to, the north waSrd of Crang^^ore ; 
and it was at this time that the tlaja of Tuavancore, made an actual 
. purchase from the Dutch, of a stripe of land, near the norfli point of 
Vypeen, on which he cor^tim^ed the lines across that island, a breadth 
of about 1,500 yards, andjn the rear of *the Dutch fort a t Ayacotta. 
Reinforcements from Ceylon, in November 1770, inc^uced the"l)ii^*li 
to attempt the reliet of Chetwa, iw^^ich failed : the j)lace fell, and 
they confined themselves to the"* strong oocupation of Cranganore a<nd ^ 
Ayacottei* whilst the kings,' of Cochin and Trarahcore threw uj) 
strong and fortijied lines on the 02>j)0site side of the river, in order 
to defmid their Idnda from an irruptimv on that side, ^'he lines, 
if actually commenced fourteen yearii sooner, were probably j\o\\ 
constructed on a new plan, as h^th parties seem to refer to 1775, as 
the date of the construction of the works e]pisting hi 1789 ; for the 
context does not seem to apply to the lines across •Vypeen, actually 
constructed, for the first time, in 1775. Aftelf the capture of Chetwa, 
Hyder’s general, considering thb attack an Dio line^^as an enterprise 
beyond his strength, remained inactive ; and,seemed to be satisfied 
with the possession, of the district of Clochin, situated north of the 
lines. Mr, Moens, the Gover^i^r of Cochin, for the purpose of trying 
the dispositioif of the twp Rajas, proposed to them a plan of offensive 
dperatmns, to whicli the Raj^ of Travancore gav^j a distinct negativb ; 
declaring that liJs engagements with Mohammed Ali and the English, 
assured \o him their aid in the defence of his owfi possessions il‘ ^ 
attacked by Hyder, but not if he were himself tke 'aggresSor. In 
January «1 777, the letter and presents from Batavia .arrived, and Mr. 
Moens thought it best to send them with an envoy to Hyder, .who 
graciously accepted this advance, and affected to attribute the late 
hostilities abo mutual misapprehension.^ St^Y<^rinus ascribes this un- 
expected facility, 1st, to ftisviwar with the Mahrattas ; firyi, a revolt of 
the Nairs, as •wel] as MayJllas, and 3rd, the improved state of the 
Travancore wall, imjluding in t^iat lin^ of defiance tire fortifications of 
Cranganore and Ayacotta, constituting a system t5f defensi<^e nieaijs^ 
which, in his opinion, E^der could not attack wilh*muoh*hope of 
success. The lines however, altlfough very sufficient with ‘regard to 
the dimensions and constj-uction, of the dij^ch and rampart, were 

* ♦ * * Stavorimis. 
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Tea lly more ^imposing than cfiectaal, an throughout the dangerous 
extent of thirty niik^s, few points were (closed in the rear, and those 
imperfectly, so that nearly the whole would fall on carrying a single 
point. ^ j 

From that period, although no sjiecihe (jjucstioifdiad Ufeen raised 
II regarding the lines, and although ii special -article in the treaty of 
'>784 inchided the Raja of Travancoro (of C''ur/5e as his 'territory 
Hhen stood) among blm*' friends of the English, on ^hom the Sultaun 
stipulated that he woulvV not make war ; he had’ nevertheless not 
^^ceased to &[){)i*eciate the original pdUcy of diis father, nor to under- 
"^value the advantage of a. possession wlfich would enable him to 
maJli^tlie first step froiil his own fiontiers at once (9n Tinnevelly 
and Arcot. The Sultaim’s investigation of the routes, and the still 
more alarming attemptr to induce tlie Raja of Cochin, to claim the , 
ground on which tlie lines were erocte(Ulia(J suggested the fears and 
the lippes, whicli in the preceding year, tjui Raja of Travancoro had 
^cc^^iveyed to' t^o Oovernment of Madras ; ami Sir Archibald Carnp- 
|bell,‘iu frankly commwnicatinfj>^ <bo the Sultaun the representations 
|of the Raja, added, that a^iy aggref^sion on that ally, yvould be con- 
Jisidered by the English* as a violation. of the treaty of 1784, and 
equivalent to a declaration of war. The answer of the Sultaun was 
not at tl^at time understood, although it now a\)undantly nnfolds 
his subsecpient jiretensionft* it stated that the interposition of the 
t.erritorievS of his depen d(uit,«tj)e Rajj^ of Oocltin, jirevented the possi- 
bility of collision bet\Keen him and ^h-avancore, and professed, in 
terms of sufficieeit eourt/csy, his desire for the maintenaiikce of the 
relations of amity witlJ tjiie English State. In fact his measures and 
preparations wei:e not Juki sutficiehtly matured The character of 
Sir Archibald Campbell, the first military Goveinor of Madras, had 
unquestionably influenced >lie prudential tenor of his correspondence, 
and checked the precipitation of hk; jneasures ; that distinguished 
officer liad returned to England in February 17^89, the levies were 
nearly completed,* and independently of liis own designs agakist the 
English, which were at no time doubtful, he had 1 easons which we 
shall endeavour to explain, for apprehending that he might 15e 
.anticipated hy that ppwer. 

On the death of Basalut Jung, the reversionary right of the 
. English Government to the province of Guntoor, was no longer doubt- 
ful, and Lord Cornwallis, after some prudential delay, deputed in 
1788 a political resident (Sit* John Kennaway) to Nizjfm Ali, for 
the double p»i^pose of adjusting all acc(^unts regarding the pesheush 
of the other circars, and demanding tfi# cesaipia? of Lbrntoor ; and 
the military preparations which accompanied*' the demand were 
*efficien| in securing compliance. Nizam Ali, who had recently 
obtained sufneient experience of Jiis inferiority to Tippoo Sultaun, 
and was mortified at the nScossity arising <from a similar feeling, of 
ccdingjGuntoor, whicli he anxiounily wisfcpd to retain, determined on 
sending special emt)ass[es, both to Tippoo Sultaun, and the EnglisS, 
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with the apparent view of forming, with one or the other, as circum-' 
stances might dictate, such an intimate alliance, #is should secure him 
not only against the eventual hostility of tlic other, but shoul(? 
afford that sort of general protection! which he could ngt feel to 
be necess&ry to»a feeble and declining state. The sacmi- pledge^ 
offered to Tippoo Sultaun, affords strong evidence of his preference td 
that Mohammedan |ilJiance, and his lofty rejection of the conditionf^ 
^ which that alljance might have been secifred, renderecl his con-’ 
nection with the Englisti, an affair of nece^ity rather than of choice. 
Meer-Abd-ul-Kasirn, the*envo}>lo Lord, Cornwallis, openeH his nego- 
tiation by adverting to thS recent ’demand of tlie cession of the Gun- 
toor sircar, in? virtue of the treaty of lt68, and by demandings the | 
execution of the remaining provisi})ns of ths^ treaty, wlncl\^it will be | 
.recollected, extended the ffill length* of the conquest of Mysoor. By ^ 
the peace ofJJfiS^with Flyd<«r, the English recognized his soveheignty 
over the territories he thei^ possessed, ami thus virtually ahrqgated 
every part of the treaty of 1768 , with Nizam All, which related «to 
the conquest of those territories, Tl|e confcd5?.racy of ITEO, of which 
atone time J^izarn Ali did not* 8cruj)le ‘to avow liimsclf to be the 
author, might be deemed a. second abrogallion of th*e spirit of that 
treaty ; and the termina tion of that contest by the peace of IXS Awith 
Tippoo-fiultaun, co*nstituted, on the part of the English, a third abro- 
gation of the treaty of 1768 . The act of f^arliament prohibiting tlie 
Governor-General fromMeclaring war,, or entering into any ti’eaty 
for making war, against any native state, excefit when hostilities had 
commenccid or impended, and the express ordm’s of liis sovereign and 
the India Company to the same effect, were |o miany arguments in bar 
to the execution or renewal of ihe offensive engagements proposed. 
But in a letter to Nizam Ali, dated the 1st July 178 , 9 , which may be 
deemed the final result -of Abd-ul-Kashns mission, and which is ‘ 
expressly declared to be eqiiall'^ binding as a* treaty, after reciting 
these proliibitidns, jtnd explaining the grounds of the demands regard- 
ing Guntoor, his Lordship ptoceeds, not to annouirtje the annulment 
of the treaty of 1768 , but to declare his ‘‘ intentions that it should be 
ciOTied into full effect;’' to explain one of its articles, wliicli regulates 
the demand of a subsidiary force to be furnishej by^he Company to 
Nizam Alt, and to enumerate the powers against wham that force 
shall not be employed, which enumeration recites by name every 
power of Deckan and the South, mtli the single eo^eption of Tippoo 
Sultaun. The lettei* further goes on io staie that circumstances 
have totally prevented the’ e^iecution of those articles df the treaty of 
1768 , which rdate»tq the ©ewaniiy of the Carnatic tBalaghaut ,; but 
should it hereafter happen that .the Oompany, with his Highness’s 
assistance, should obtain possession of the countries jy[ienti(gied is » 
those articles, they will strictly perform the stipulations in lavdr of 
his Highness and the Mabrattas.” ’ It is Ifighly instructive to observe 

• * It was afterwards «o pThnonuceJl* by a resolution of the Il^use of 
Commons. 
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a statesman Justly extolled for modcnite and pacific dispositions, tlius 
indirectly violating jtlaw enacted for tlie enforcement of these virtues, 
by entering into a very intelligible offensive alliance, which, although 
the effective revival of the abr()gated conditions of an old treaty, was 
.certainly neither a declaration of war, nor that tecbnical ilistruinent 
named a treaty for making war, executed subsequently to tlio pro- 
11 ibitory act of parliament; and his Lordships pbservations on the 
*same restrictions, written eight months afterwards,, in his despatches 
to the resident at *Poona, not only furnish the best comment on their 
inconvenience but seem to intijnate* an unconsciousness of the eva- 
sion whicb has be/m noticed, Some considerable advantages,” his 
LorSship observes, have no doubt been experienced by the system 
of neutrality which the •Legislature rc(|uired of the Governments of 
this country ; but it htft? at the same time been attended witli the, 
unavoidable inconvenience^ of our being constantly exposed to the 
necessity of commencing a war, without having previously secured 
tUo assistance ef efficient allies:” “ for some y^ars past we l)ave betm 
almost daily obliged t(/declareV'(^tlie Mahrattas and tlie Nizam, that 
we were preclyded, &c., &t*., &c.” ft may not perhaps be iiecessaiy 
to examine, whether th6 direct violatiox of thai article of the treaty 
of ^^angalore, which most sensibly affected national honor and indi- 
vidual fettling by the brutal detention of native 'British subjects, as 
well as the population of VJoromandel, were not at all times, since 
Mai’ch 17^4, not only legitimate, but an ifnperious ground of war, 
of which the time v*as fairly and l\onorably in the hands of the 
British Government ; jior is it necessary to recite the innumerable 
minor insults to ,wlii(jlieOur frontioi's had been incessantly exposed, 
in consequence ef expefieilfced impunity ; but adverting to the course 
of transactions which* have been described, it was not to be expected 
that Tippoo Sultaun should view, as a slip of the pen, the exception 
of his name from the enumeration of &iendly powers not to be attack - 
§d ; or misapprehend the eventual arrangement?^ dependent on the 
conquest Of his dominions. The early occupation of Travancorc which 
|he contempla^ted as an easy achieveSnent, was certainly, the most 
' efficieqtp preparation he could make for such a contest, ancl he c^- 
jmenced his marSi from Coimbatore with a* force abundantly sufH- 
’ cient for the service. 

• In passing the woods of Annamallai, he took the diversion of 
elephant hunting,*a field sport sufficiently remote from the objects of 
history, but forced into tlmt province by the circuAistances of 
characterist»cN)rutality which it devel«>ptv(l. The elephant suggests 
to the mind dfcthc Hindoo, association^ whiejh •render it in some 
degi'ee |l sacred anim(iii,+ and ^to kill a female elephant is among the 
worst ^iolatjf ns of the law which prohibits the extinction of animal 

1 JL 

* Regular infantry, 20,000^; efficient spearnfen and matchlock-men 10,000 : 
horse, 6,000 ; field gul?s, 20. ® 

t Qanesa^ representi^i with an eJnphant’s 4funk^ corresponds to the Janus^ 
and in some respects*to tl^e Termimis of western mythology. ^ 
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life.. It was this \(‘rv ivason tliat iniluenced the SuJtam|s selection,' 
I'or the perfownance of a conjiiion military exercise, to prove the' tem- 
per of .the blade, and tlie skill of the swordsman, which is nsually^ 
practised on a sheep ; the ex])ert swohlsman being he who ecan- 
])letely so f)arate<*t]io animal into two distinct parts by a single cut 
across ^he back. Thc^. female elej)hant was chained to the ground by 
her four*feet, and the chiefs of the army being a.ssembl(5d for that 
pur))ose, the Sulta,un made the first cut, the •example was followed 
wit!) reluctance e^cn by* the Mohainmedah§ ; but ^his barbarian had 
the cruelty to insist, that even many of.thc bramins present shouM 
rut in their turn; and it to this enormity thattl^ey continue until 
this day to fistw*ii)e his subsc(|uent rcpulscYrdm the wall of TravanCore, 

Long before his' departure h'om (V)ihibatore, his intentions 
.were of public notoriety, not onlynn his dwn army, but in every 
part of the south ; and or? his approai^h, the Dutch Governor of 
Cochin, Mr. Von Anglobec? called on the Raja of Travancore, to per- 
form the conditions of treaty of thirty-fonr years standing, whieh 
obliged him, in the event of an apfjr<^iended*attack, to reinforce the 
posts of Cranganore and Aya(iotta ; which was accordingly done. 
The Government of l^adras, to whom the Rtlja earnestly applied for 
assistance, did not contemplate these Dutch posts as the left flank of 
a line, which, if cari'ied, must necessarily be followed by the abandon- 
ment of the whole position ; and did "not propose arrangemerrts 
to the Dutch, for combiiiing tho> defensive means in which the two 
nations were equally interested. An aid of t^wo battalions had been 
sent in c(ause([uencc of Sir Arcliibald Campl^lfs pfevious negotia- 
tions, but they were now exj)resgly prohibi^d from being employed 
on any other than the particular part of tnat’^line oD defence, which 
was built on the Raja’s own territory ; while the Sultaun very plau- 
sibly argued, that the line actually int'(5rsectod the country of his 
tributary, and was built on hi^^properiy, and not on that of Travan- 
core ; and that 'the^jRaja of Travancore had no right to build a walj 
oh the territory of Tippoo ^\iltaun, nor to exclude him from going 
to every part of liis own terrjtoiy of Cpchin, on either side of that 
wlJl. The Raja thus terrified, at being refused aid froip the Govern- 
ment of Madras, for the protection of his line of defence because one 
part of it was not his own, renewed a long pending negotiation for the 
purchase of Cranganore and Ayacotta, A transfer of territory* by 
two parties, which changes the politiccal relations^of a third,' is cer- 
tainly liable to be questi(jned; unless, ^s in^fihis instance, where the 
transfer is clearly and indispensably necessary to the political exist- 
ence of the Slate^; Jbtit ft^om the moment of its® occurrence, this 
transfer was brought into the fpont of the Stlltaup’s grievances ; he 
represented to the Government of Madras, that these pc'6ts we^ built 
on the lands of his tribuffiry thq Raja of Cochin, for whicli lands 
the Dutch paid a rent, ir^tbe same manner as other of his lyots, 
for the field which they filled ; Aud Mr. Hollond, the Governor, 
declared in his repjy, tliat if on investigation^hes6 allegations should 
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be substantiated, he would compel the Raja of Travancore to return 
them to the Dutch. ♦: The Sultaun was incapable of comprehending 
lihe value of truth, even as a virtue of convenience : and the iiidc- 
pendenl*, pos^session of tliose pla'ces by the Dutch as a conquest from 
the Portuguese a century before the existence of his^wn dynasty, so 
completely establislied the absolute falsehood of this assumption as 
to overturn* along with it, the reasonings founded on rigid truth, by 
‘'which he might have Contended with bettor 8ucce;5>s fcjr tlu3 right of 
passing to every pJtrt of Iv.s tributary possessions. 

Mr. riollond took ‘the line/)f |le(?idedly disapproving these pur- 
chases without thq previous concurrence of the English Government : 
the Raja broadly affirmed the eoncprence of Sir ArchibSild Campbell, 
comraunkated to him through Brigade Major ’ Ban nerman, deputed 
on a political mission t6 his court in 1788. Mr. Hollond denied the. 
existence of sucli concurrence, on tJie ^piMlc records : but did not 
refer «'to Major Bannerman for farther mforrnation regarding the 
gI^ 3 unds on which tliis assertion was suppo]??;ed. In this state of 
public information regarding %11e alleged concurrence of 8ii A. 
Campbell, the .subject was^taken up in the British Parliament ; the 
Court of Directors was fequired to investigate ; ^ reference was made 
to Sir A. Campbell, then in England, who did not recollect the exist- 
ence of ^ch a sanction, and inferred that Major BanriermaU must 
have overstepped his auth?)rity if such sanction had been intimated 
to the Raja. The Court of •DirectorvS followed up in the investiga- 
tion, by ordering the pro])er enquiries to be. made at Madras. Sir 
Charles Oakley, Vheii ^acting as Governor during Geneva^ Medows' 
absence in the field, in^ demaipled from Major Bannerman an 

explanation of t^he cortte^ed fact ; and the following is the result of 
that correspondence : ‘ 

It will be recollected, ftiat the only paft of the lines really built 
on the territory of Cochin, was tlnlt which crossed the irdand of 
Vypeen in the rear of Ayacotta. If the Raja of CqcIud, or Tippoo, his 
sovereign, should* conquer or purchase -from the Dutch the post of 
Ayacotta in their front, the right of* the Raja of Travjnicore J^o 
preverift'his pq^ssing through that part of the lines to the territory of 
Cochin would aT lea^t be questionable, and could only be grounded 
on the imperious plea of self-preservation. The Dutch had shown a 
disposition to part with Ayacotta and Cranganore ; and it was 
feared that they might even sell them to Tippoo, rather than incur 
the risk and expense of Ifieferfding them. ^ Major Bannerfnan, whose 
mission had•a^Jirect reference to the md^j^ns of defending Travancore, 
pei’ceiving that hi the event of an attacl^, the Raja would have the 
alternative of defpndiitg lines liuilt on the temtory of the Sultan n's 
tributary, or^f abandoning their whole extent by laying open their 
left flank, strongly urged him to mqke the purchase of Ayacotta. The 
Raja entered warmtly into flie measure, bui^the negotiation could not 
be condvded withoutfa referenoe^to Bata via ;^and Major Bannerman, 
independently of ttie cQnsideratjons , above stated, edeeming Ayacotta 
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beyond competition the most eligible post for the British troops 
about to be subsidized by the Raja, suggested to Sir Archibald^ 
Campbell the expediency of his writing to the Dutch Government 
to hasten the transfer. In answer to Wiis proposition, Si*; Archibald 
Campbell States ftis doubts regarding the eligibility of Ayacotta for 
the intended purpose. Tlic troopvS,” he adds, ought to be stationed 
in the place from yv^hence they could with the greatest .ease and 
expedition invade/rippqo’s country; and unfess the benefit likely 
to arise from jjossessing the island* of Ayf^cotta should be made to 
appear greater than I as«»yet consjdei;ed>it from your description, il 
would be unnecensary for me to apply t(^ the Dutcii Government on 
the subject. ”"}*'* If (as Major Bannermau argues), Sir Arcliibald Ca'mp- 
bell’s Government had disapproved the proposed purciiase, it was in- 
;:uinbeiit on them to say so ; but Sir AvcliibaW merely declined inter- 
ference, not because the nioamire was iioi)plitic in itself, but because 
he deemed his own interference for its actcompHshment to be unne- 
cessary. The envoy tl^frcfore considered such an answer regarding«a 
measure strongly urged by himsell', ijo do m&(*,h more than iulply 
sanction, and did state that inference to 1;he Raja, l^e goes on to 
relate, that in July afte®' being relieved by Mr. Powney, and on 
returning to Madras, lie did, in I'cpeated conferences with Mr. Holland, 
the Governor, distinctly apprise him of the Raja’s intentiomsto make 
the purchase; of the steps that had bet?n taken witli the Dutch 
Government, and of the' great importance of the measure: that no 
disa])probation was expressed t<p him on that 4occasion, or conveyed 
to Mr. Powney; although the Governor ditL long afterwards ex- 
press great disapprobation at tlK3 actual compl,etioi]L of the measure 
thus previously explained. It is therefoie tflear, that the Raja of 
Travancorc stands fully absolved from the charge of making the 
purchase, without the previous sanction of the British Government ; 
and that u Major Bannermau st^wids equally ab.soJved from the im- 
putation of overstepping his authority in convoying the sanction of. 
hil Government, or of erroneous judgment in the iniportance which 
he attached to the' possession of Ayacotta, which in poipt of fact was 
selected as the best position on the coast by the able oftioev who 
soon afterwards arrived with reinforcements fromTSombay. It is 
affirmed moreover in this correspondence, that the Sultaun himself 
recognized the right of sale, by offering to the Dutch double the 
sum contracted to be paid by the Raja. 

The p^^otection afforded by the Raja ♦'of Travancore, to thef 
Sultaun’s rebellious subjects^ was a branch of comphint which?- 
touched more ifitelpgijble grdund ; but this ground V4is not defend-^, 
ed by the Governor of Madras,, although rudely assailed l>y the 
Sultaun’s coarse assertion, that the English chieif of Teb^cheriy had ' 
taken bribes for the protection of fugitive Nairs, and for permit- 

* The island having Ayacotta at its northern extrqmTty, is usually named 
from Vypaen^ at its southeni eiui; 

t 12th August ]7m. 
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* ting them to embark for Travancore ; a permission which would 
^probably have been* tacitly accorded by any Englishman, without a 

bribe : and if the facilities unquestionably afforded to this cruelly 
oppressed people, might, under other circumstances, be deemed 
. imprudent, the broad fact of TeUicherry having Hfeen placed, in all 
respects, excepting open hostility, in a state of blockade by a 
^Wdonofthe Sultaun’s troops, during the whple period* from the 
peace of 1784, till the Var of 1790, absolves, the , public authoritifs 
qt that place, from every obligation of delicacy, regarding these 
unhappy fugitives. The charitalilc^-aid a‘nd protection afforded to 
them by the R»aja of Trayancore, ratlier belonged to the class of 
moral duties, than political rights^ The Governor of Madras, how- 
ever, reqriired him to discontinue the hospitable asylum whicli the 
unhappy Nairs had hitherto found in Travancore, and that chief 
adopted the alternative of ^disavowing, V'lncle enchjavouring to conceal 
a facft whicli lie did not feel to be dlsgraecdhl. These discussions 
,\f'ere protracted till tlio month of Deconijljer ; Mr. Hollond hall 
qiroposed the ap})oiiitii)cnt ofictimniissioners for the investigation 
and amicable r adjustment* of all the points in difjpute, hut the 
Sultann had determiruM on a ditfenart issue. His cam]) was esta- 
blished at about six miles to the nortliwanr of the ))rincipal gate 
of the lines; and on the night between the*28tli and 9 th of 
December, he ordered the following disposition : — 

Two cushoons of reguTitr infaiflry, all the cavalry and irregular 
infantry, accompauieef by the spearmen of the royal retinue, to 
indicate his own ])rvscnce, were ordered to niananivi^3 at day- 
light in front of tlit fi^ncipal gate,* amf at ten o’clock at night 
he marched ’Jt^itli 1 4,000 infantry and *500 piemeers, by a cir- 
cuitous route, discovered ^ to Inm by a native of the country, to 
turn the riglit flank of tlie lines which ‘terminated at a precii)ice 
supposed to be inaccessible. The •demonstrations, in fil^nt drew 
•the atteption ^f the enemy as h^td ‘been i'CXj)cct(‘d ; and ^hc 
found himself soon after daydight i,n ])ossession^ of a considerable 
extent of rampart on the ‘right flank almost, without /)p})osition. 
It was his* \Jbject to gain the gate about nine miles from the 
point of entrance ; Ho open it to tlie division manoeuvring in its 
frpnt, and to establish his whole army within the lines.ln one day. 
Although the oi)])ositi()n was feeble, it was near nine o’clock before 
the whole of the* tro()ps had entered, and were prepared to advance 
in force. After he had advanced bet\^een two a.nd* three miles, 
some distant movements were perceived, and the Sultaun thinking 
it possible tha4» he might not fully accomplish his object on that 
day, afld be obliged to take post and bring up* bis guns, ordered the 

* pioneers tc^ throw down a cei*tain portion of the rampai*t into the 
ditch, (about 16 feet wi(|e and ^0 feet«deep,) and to make a wide 
and solid road, afftJ easy communication Vitli the camp. The pio- 
necr« had been yiafching nea^dy twe]*\{c liQurs, and were not much 
disposed ' to vigorous texertion, : tl\e berm as well as the ditch was 
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overgrown with thorny shrubs and bamboos, and the work proceed- 
ed very tardily. In the meanwhile the troops advanced in one 
column along the rampart, the Travancoreans retreating from each 
successive tower ; the resistance at eadi successively increg^siijg, until 
the column* ap]jr^ached a building within the works, constituting a 
square •enclosure, made -use of as a magazine, storehouse, and bar- 
rack. Tlie fugitivcs,kiiew that support, was at hand, but were not as* 
y^t in siiihcieiit Jitreng^h to maintain themsTelves : they however 
made a stand at this square, and drew into^t a smitll gun, and some 
grape from their now ueieless Ikies, '^hich did good service againsf 
the head of the column ; tfie casualties of the day Ijad fallen heavily 
on the leading* corps ; and the Sultaun ordeVed up a fresh and select 
one, with orders to calory the buiJdiiig at the point of theJl>ayonet, 
iihe cor])s relieved being directed to 4all int.t the rear. The order, 
besides being ill -executed, wi^ misapprelupded ; and at the moment 
this corps was about to retire along the Hank of the column, a jiarty 
of about twenty men,/ which the Travancoreans had* s<uit into tli« 
tlii( 3 k cover which here approached* Vi thin a few yards of the rSim- 
pjirt, threw in,a regular platoon on the Haftk, which killed the officer 
comiiiandiiig, and tli^ew the corps into inextricable disorder and 
flight. The relieving corj)s, awkwardly advancing along the sj^me 
Hank, Vas met and checked by an impeijiious mass of fugi tires ; tliej 
next corps caught the irdection, the panic became general and thuj 
(Muifusion irretrievable, ^'lie Sulttiun, hifdself^ was borne away in the' 
ci-owd ; the rear*, now becomo the front, rushed into the intended 
roa/l acroils the ditch, whic.h had been no far*yier pi'epared than hy 
cutting down the underwood, and throwi^ ji pavt of the rampart 
on the herm ; the foremost leaped or were forced Jhto the ditch ; 
and such was the pressure of the succeeding mjfss, tliat there was no 
alternative but to follow. * The undermost, of course, were trampled 
to deatlT; and jti a .short time!* the bodies, by which the ditch was 
n<;;ir]y filled, enabldl the fcrn^iinder to pa.ss over. The Sultaun wa."'* 
jirecipitated witl^ the rest, an^ wjis only saved by the ex(3rtions of* 
s('i*io steady and active chelas, who raised him on th«ir shoulders, 
and enabled him to asccJid the counterscarp, afte.|; baviii<5 •twice 
fallen back in the attempt to clamber up; and •the lameness, which 
occasionally continued until his death, was occasioned by the severe 
contusions he receiv^ed on tius occasion. His palankeen remained 
in the dit^h, the bearers having been trodden tft death, his seals, 
rings, and personal ornaimints, fell as trophies into the, hands of the 
enemy ; and the fortune gtfa day, which was turned f>y 20 men, 
cost the Sultauif s* iPrmy • upwards of^two thousanTl. The English 
despatches of that period describe the ditch to have been filled with 
bales of cotton by the Mysooreans, for the purpose of passing, in* 
and that the accidental iimamatiofi of th«Vi vsubstance, had compelled 
them to seek another passage. All the Mysoo]-(5tns witli whom the 
author has conversed, deny xhe exi£?tence of a bale of CQtton in the 
army; but all afiirm, ^kat the»^^ajss of-Jjc^ies jn tjie ditch were 
VOL. IL 
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^ consumed by fire after the retreat ; fuel, as they suppose, having 
been addeS for thoi purpose by the Travancoreans. But when the 
^ mass of wood felled for clearing the road, the curnbustible materials 
of thei^^dr^ss, and the contents of their cai’touch boxes are consider- 
^ ed, an accidental spark, near the close of the retrtAit, majj?- furnish a 
* sufficient explanation of the fact to those who have witnessed simi- 
lar scones.^ . 

‘ The Sultaim on Clearing the ditch, made the J)est of his way 
foot towards camp, but ’VRas soon furnished with the conveyance of a 
; bommon (looJey, to bear him ^inperoeived -io his tent. In a mixed 
’paroxysm of rag(^ and hun,uliation, he swore that he would remain 
fixed on that- encampment until he should carry this‘ contemptible 
wall. Ho accordingly ordered the recal of Burhan-u-Deeii from 
Coorg, and of nearly the whole of his detachments for the conver-. 
sion of the infidels fron^ Malabar. '‘Battering-guns were to be 
broi^ht from Seringapatam and Bangalm'e ; and three months and 
» half of ostensible negotiation and real preparation for attack 
affoMs a pause, in which we J^idll first advert to the issue of some 
prior embassies destined 'to strengthen his means of a aggression, of 
which his envoys made their perso nab reports- during this interval ; 
and* we shall then proceed to relate the influence on the English 
councils «Df the abortive attempt which has just been described. 

* The mass of fugitives wkochoaked the My^soor gate of Bangalore, after 
tlie assault in 1791, was 'horrible example, without any fuel, but the dress 
and the cartouch boxes. 
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Mission arid subsequent emb(issy to jConstantinopfe aaul eventually* to Parisr-* 
Embassy arrives at Bussora^ mid after aelny at Constantinople — 'Negotia^ 
tion somewhat ludicrous — Fabulous genealogy— rtTlm plague-^ Loss of 565 of the 
suite — ^Embark for Alexandria — where t^ey hear of the embassy to Prance by sea, 
and prepare to return-^by Cairo- — Suez — J edda~^M ecca — ^Medinorm-J^^^o^Hon 
of the Shererf of Mecca, evpded by a singstdar devi^ of Gholaum Ali — Arrive 
at Calicut on the day of the Sultayn\s repulse from the lines — Out of eleven hun- 
dred, bring hack sixty-eight — Expence of the embassy — • Value received— Joke of 
the man-eaters — Effect of the Intelligence of the attack of the lines oj Trav(Aicore 
on the Government of Madras — and Lord Cornwallis — ExplicH instructions ift 
Madras, in the preceding November — Tl^yianimadveH on the orders instead of 
obeying them — Last and most instructive example of the defective constitution, 
abolished by the powers committed^ to Lord Cornwallis — Siultaun\ tardy notice of 
the attack of the lines — l^ingular history of his own de feat — Resumes the attack 
by regular approaches — assaults and succeeds-— Conduct of the Officer command- 
ing the “^English detachment — Reinforcement imder Colonel ifartley^-mnequal 
to any but defensive operations — No contact with me Sultaun's troops — 'Cranganore 
taken — Tippoo overruns the )}lain country — Example of mortality from small-pox 
— Public ceremony on destroying the lines — *yisit of ]f[acnamara—^who admon- 
ishes him regarding the preparatibns of the English — and receives a letter to 
Louis the K.VL demanding aid in such event — In fact Jke was unprepared for war 
— Explanations — Lord Cornwallis relieved from lefjklotive restraints — negotiates 
offensive and defensive treaties at Poona and llydervAad — NiSam Ali professes 
apprehension of Mahratta treachery — accepts an indirect guarantee — 'Observations 
on the character of Lord Corywallis, • 

In 1784# the Sultaun sent arvtembassy to Constantinople, under 
Othman Khan, 'formerly .his valet, apparently for the purpose of^ 
obtaining some pr^iminary 'information. The intelligence trans-^ 
mitted by this en^foy of certain*conferences then in progress, between 
the*Englisli embassador, and the Grand Seignor, appears to^have 
hastened the second and principal embassy to th^t power, consisting, 
according to the Sultaun’s usual spirit of suspicion, of four* persons 
who departed in 1785 ; and on their arrival at Constantinojfle, 
Othman Khan returned. The second embassy wai instructed, after 
finishing th% business con^itted, to th«ir cliHra^ge at Constantinople, 
to proceed on a special misjjion to the court of Francis : but the 
Sultaun, on hearing* tlie peftonal report of Othman*Khan, changed 
this resolution, and deputed, by the mote expeditioijs route ofia sea- 
voyage, from Pondicherry, a direct embassy to France, ^nsisiing of ^ 
threef persons including Othman »Khan, jn the beginning of 1787 ; 

^ Gholaum Ali Khan ; £iutf Ali Beg ; Sha Noor^ullah and Mohammed 
Himneef. Sha Noor UUah had been tormerly emptoyed (m a niission 
to Persia. • * • a * 

t Mohammed Derveish'Khan, Akbtr Ali KItiii, and (^tbijSan Khan. 
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and these piivoys, after executing the objects of their mission, had 
i^retumed and join^ him at Coimbatore. It were superfluous to 
describe the objects of this embassy, or its courteous reception : or 
the ridv3ute and contemt^t excited hy its combinidion of sj)lendid 
. pretension, miserable avarice, and paean rapacity. ^’The embassadors 
retuVned in a state of feud, originally excited on tlic o^caftion of 
Veceiving; 'some valuable presents by order o£ Louis XVI. when 
the two seniors had unfojded the former avocations of tlieir junior 
colleague;,, with a View toi obtaining ^the largest shares for themselves ; 
and in retaliation for this secular jnjhry, ^bliammed Othman assum- 
ing the fervour ^f religious zeal, informed against his colleagues, for 
being indecorously captivated by the beauty of female infidels, and 
even accepting presents of forbidden liquors ; and they were accord- 
ingly disgraced • 

The probable objectstof an embassy to Constantinople are not 
so obvious as those of the French mission* ; and similar means do not 
^rxist, of chedcing by European information,^ facts which may seem 
too* ludicrous to be received Without suspicion. Such as they are, 
they must rest on the memory and authority of Lutf ‘Ali Beg one of 
the embassadors, and Seyed Jaffier the secretf.ry, whose journal of 
the* embassy was found in Seringapatam in I7i>2, and transmitted 
with other, documents t^f Calcutta, where it is still supposed to 
Be accessible. . 

QTiis second eml^sy to Constantinople, embarked in 1785 on 
four ships, carrying among other presents, four elephant^, which all 
died before their arH^l at Bussora, and one of the ships was 
destroyed by ^re* in cbnSDquence of showing a blue light when lead- 
ing up the Shai-ul-Arab, the confluence of the Euphrates and Tigris. 
At Bussora, the envoys were hospitably ireceived by the governor, 
Soliman Pasha ; but were detained ^jjearly three months, until orders 
should be received regarding the arrangements ^of their journey to 
^Constantinople p for including the escort, which Tippoo’s lettC^rs 
state at upwards of five hundred, thb suite of eVery description, is 
estimated by* the secretary *at eleven hundred persons. During tlieir 
detenlion at'BUssorjt, the envoys visited the holy shrines of Nejeff 
and Kerbela : and when leave arrived, they were conveyed hy water 
to* Bagdad, and thence overland by Moosul and Diarbekei*, to 
Constantinople, cyi the route so often trodden by the Roman legions. 
Some months elapsed after tkeir arrival before they could be present- 
ed to the GrSnd Seignor : he was seated in a balcony, and they made 
their obeisance* from below. To the 1[}uestio»> “Are you weU?* 
addresgted in a low tone to an officer near him, lind repeated through 
<the njediui^ of three others before it reached the embassadors, the 
custotnary answer was returned^ “ praying for your prosperity.'' — 
“ You Have sustaHirad muth fati^e ?” Answer, “ It is transformed 
into {lelight:” the signal of taking leaye instantly succeeded, and 
they departed af&r performing the Indian Tiisleemat (three low 
salams, the hand each /iime tc^ieliing tVfe ground). After ,nme 
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months, tliey had their audience of leave, at which not one word was 
uttered, and the Tusleemat began and conclVled the ceremony. 
Their first audience of the Vizier, was of course limited to the ^ 
delivery of credentials, and a formal speech. ^ 

The proceed?hgs of the interview of business are thus described, 
the Vilder and Reis Elfendi being present, and Katib the secretary 
being the interpreter in the Persian language, — Vizier, Open youi* 
bjisiness.”'— (j/toirxwm Ali, Our master is anxious for the establish- 
ment of a direct intercourse between the tvjo counft’ies, and offers as 
a liezer, the fort and tenitory bt Mapgalore.”— Fmer, shall b5 
considered; proceed .” — OJiolaum Ali, “He wishes. in return, to be 
favored with *the port and territory of Bussora .^* — Ratib (before 
translating to his superior) “ Bethink yourselves of where^ou are, 
find whom you are addressing, and speak wvith discretion .” — Sha 
Noor Ullah, “ Why, what mij^hty affair i^ a sea port ? When I was 
on an embassy to Persia, Kurreem Khan, the king, offered me .two 
sea-ports as a personal present .” — Reis Effendi (afteir hearing th^a 
interpretation), “ And pray. Sir, wbto may *you be ? and where 
have you left- your senses ? Who is yofir king Kurjreem Khan ? 
and before whom d» you fepeak ? Kurreem Khan was a black- 
guard.” — Gholaum ,Ali finding that matters were going wrqng, 
interpo^d to explain away the proposition, into a request for the 
Sultaun's ships being hpspitably received at the port ofBussora’. 
The fate of this first proposition tieterred*him from adverting to the 
second in their instructions, as an alternative in the event of the 
first being' rejected, namely, the establishmenlt of a (Commercial fac- 
tory at Bussora, with exclusive privilegeSj^^aiad Gholaum Ali pro- 
ceeded to the third — ^the demand of permission to tiig a canal for 
the purpose of bringing the waters of the Euphrates to the holy 
shrine of Nejef. On this proposition being translated, the vizier 
smiled, and spoke Turkish td 'the Reis Elfendi, stating (as was 
ui¥ierstood) that if the thing were proper, it would be effected.* 
without the aid #of the mighty l^ippoo Sultaun, Ibut he had the 
civility to* answer, through the interpreter, that the application 
must be made to Soliman Pasha. In fact, they ha(J ^oundfed him 
regarding J»his proposition while waiting at Busrfbra ; and the Pasha, 
who appears to have been a man of wit, as well as courtesy, replied 
with suitable gravity, that the suggestion had once been made in 
days of yorq, but had been forbidden in the (ireaih or revelation of 
a saint, and that without some communicalion of assent from the 
invisible world ‘(the project c^nld not be resumed. ^ 

There was no ()lher professied interview, of business, and this 
could scarcely be deemed propitious; but during their residence at, , 
Constantinople they were treated with courtesy and disdnetioh and 
entertained with a variety of piiblic spectacle^^^ at one of which 
they exhibited the evolutioins of thefir sepoy escort ; before depart- 
ing, conversations i3nsded of a general nature, in *which the t^izier 
made some enquiries regtirding the Sultavijjii's^ ancestry and empire. 
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Whether J^holauiii Aii was prepared for such a question is unccr- 
^ tain, but he reciteA'^ with promptitude and fluency a very plausible^ 
genealogy, utterly destitute of truth, which the Sultaun, on the 
returivcf embassy, actually ordered to be inserted in his history, 
and is the second edition noticed in page 21 of tfie PrcVacc ^bo this 
work. ‘ But the political hills of the mission were gi*eatly^ exceeded 
'by theii\physicial misfortunes. The plague commenced its ravages, 
and before their departure from Cons tan ti[nople» five hundred aq,d 
sixty-fivq person^ had ftllen victims to that horrible disease : their 
orders to proceed to France»w^je^un*revol^e^l, but they had expended 
a large portion qf their m^ney, and the funds were insufficient for 
that ulterior purpose : the plagjie had alarmed the*m beyond all 
discretiw, and they desired to be expedited home by whatever 
route ; they according)!*/ embanked for Alexandria ; but the^plague 
continued its effects during the voyag^and after their arrival. Here 
however they received private but certain intelligence of the 
Embassy by sea to France, and took care tci note it in their journal 
as the cause of their return toV[ndi|i. From Alexandria they sailed 
up the Nile to Cairo ^ana thence crossed to Suez. * Gholaum Ali, 
(afterwards known to the English by the epithet of silver chair, 
from his being carried in a sort of stool covered with that metal,) 
had sonie years before los^ /be use of his lower extremities, lind had 
performed the journey from Bagdad to Constantinople in his palan- 
keen. Of his twelve bearofs the plague had left him but one, and 
he was conveyed aerdss the isthmus in a camel cradle. From Suez 
they sailed to Jedda, grid thence performed the pilgrimacli to Mecca 
and Medina. • \ 

While at lilecca^ the shereef finding that a portion of the diplo- 
matic funds still remained untouched, gaye a friendly intimation of 
his requiring a loan to that amount and Gholaum Ali eseg^ped this 
robbery by a singular device. He /orged a letter 'f/hich he caused 
•^to be brought in by an express camel courie^ in the night ; tiie 
messenger was of course stopped by ‘fche guards of the shereef, one 
of who^e officers were ordered to accompany him to the (faarterjf of 
the elnbassy^ asid the despatch was read aloud in his presence. It 
contained intelligence of a great victory over the last of the Sul- 
taun's enemies in India, and the preparation of a numerous fleet for 
the purpose of occupying the holy cities with an army capable of 
renewing the first triuinBphs pf Islam. Discreet rejoicings ensued at 
the quarters l>f the embassy, and secret, telrors in the councils of the 
shereef. The loan was no longer wanted and embassy hastened 
to its port of embarkation, whence it arrived at**Calicut, on the very 
,day of the^Sulfeun's. repulse from the lines of Travancore, and 
shortly afterwards in camp, just five jjpars after taking leave at 
Seringapatam, bringing batsk alive to the Qultaun's territory exactly 
sixty-eight of the eleven hun^dred wl^q had arrived in safety at 
Constantinople. The jsecretary estimated tBe tqtal expense of this 
embassy, inckidimg the p^y*of the^bscort, the value of the ship lost, 
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and the merchandize embezzled at Muscat, at twenty lacs of Rupees ; 
and slily observed, that the only value received in return was a 
firmaun from the Sultaun of Room, and sixty-five half quires* of 
journal, worth, at the highest estimation of the two §rtlpies, in 
rarity and *in w)tste paper, about five Rupees. But the Sultaun 
attributing no part of this result to his own folly and ignorance, 
ascribed tlie whole to the unskilfulness or dishonesty of*Gholaum 
AJi Khan, Avho was^ divested of all his employihents, and ordered to 
confine himself to his house. It was in th% course l^f the investiga- 
tion which preceded tins result, tljat»the Sultaun one evening* 
directed one of the officers waiting to fall the The 

officer stared ; lind the Sultaun explainecb by desiring him to call 
the men who had latel returned from Room •(Constantinople), after 
eating their companions.'* The royal joke became current, and as 
long as its novelty lasted^ tlite embassad(;p"8 wei-e distinguished by 
the nickname of the man-eaters. • 

The intelligence of the actual assault of the lines of Travan-^ 
core, had in the meanwhile pro/luce/l very “different impressi6ns 
on the Goveiaiment of Madras, and tlfe Supreme .Government 
of Bengal. At an farly period of the correspondence, Lord 
Cornwallis, influenqea by the misapprehensions which have be,en 
stated, Had expressed his regret and djj^approbation of the con- 
duct of the Raja of Tr^vancore, in concluding political negotia- 
tions without the previous sanction of*tho power on which he 
depended for support ; but on receiving from •Mr. Hollond farther 
intelligence regarding the Raja’s purchase*! of Cfanganore and 
Ayacotta, and Tippoo’s claim of sovereig-Atw over these places, 
which he now intelligibly threatened to enforce, tfansmitted on 
the 13th November 1789, for the guidance 6f the Government; 
of Madras, a broad and well-explained consideration of the seri-; 
ous cons^uences of war on the one hand, and the fatal policy 
of ^ .8ubmisai,^.P to ’insult or injury on the pther, with cor- 

responding instructions, which were certainly couched in terms 
sufficiently* explicit. If on investigation it should appear that 
those places had belonged to the Raja of Cochin, ^ subsequently *to his 
becoming a tributary of Mysoor, the Raja of Tr#vancore was to be 
compelled to restore them to their former possessor ; if they had npt 
belonged to the Raja of Cochin within the specified period, the Raja 
of Travancore was to be supported in the po^pssioii, as a» legitimate 
right derived from actual purchase. If^Tippoo should <b§ in actual 
possession of these places, bipfore the arrival of these^ instructions, a 
negotiation to be Opened for the puiyose of ^effecting an amicable 
adjustment on the principles explained ; he was not to be fol-cibly 
dispossessed without the previous sanction of the Supreifie Govern- 
ment, unless he should havS attacKed alse the qf>her territories of 
Travancore ; but in the event of sjjich attack,^ the Government of 
Madras was positive^ ojfderdd to deem it an act of hostility, and the 

* t/uz, it is less than half^t quire, fur* tfiat the neafest translation. 
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commence^nent of ^ war which they were to prosecute with all 
possible vigour and decision. 

The Government of Madras, on the 3rd January 1790, in reply 
to an# erd^r which they were expected to obey, proceeded to ani- 
madvert on the reasonings by which it was supported. As well (say 
they) might the Dutch dispose of tulicat and Sadras to the French, 
' without ^Offence to the English, as sell Cranganore and Ayacotta to 
the Raja of Travancore, without offence ,to Tippoo Sukaun : a^^d 
reasoning from ihese parallel cases, they deprecated the policy of 
committing the honor' of GovQm^peAt by^ taking part in the defence 
of ])laces fniiively obte-iped ; a harsh construction under every 
possible view of the actual occupenceS. The preserfoed communi- 
cation t«. Tippoo Sultailn, of the fixed determination of the Supreme 
Government to resist *any attack on those places, was made ; but a 
letter, addressed to the R^ya of Travaheore, even after the attack on 
his ^)wn lines, not only discouraged th® exp(Jc*tation of suppoH in 
Yhe defence of the two contested places ; l^iit ex})ressly disclaimed 
the" sanction of Government tK a pjirclnise, the validity of which was 
still undetermined by Lord Ooruwallis. The Governor-General in 
[ Council bad ordered uie commercial investm^}r)t to be stopped, and 
the whole resources of the State to be applied ,to effective military 
' preparAion ; but these inf^tructions remained unexecuted. The mili- 
‘ Wy preparations were expressly withhekbeven after the attack of 
the lines, for the avowed purpose* of saving expense ;* and the pro- 
vision of a large profovtiun of the commercial investment diverted 
tlie public treasure fiRym the objects positively i)rescribed*by superior 
authority. ♦ \ 

This is tlie last^and among the most instructive examples of the 
niifluehce of that discordant and disjointed constitution of the three 
: presidencies, which more resembled the debathig councils of thrcie 
independent States, than the branches of one consisteint Government : 
the Company’s ^servants liad been edua».tecl in the ])ractice of treating 
all requisitions from another })resideilcy, as subjects for the exercise 
of discretioir, or the display of talent. Lord Cornwallis was the •fivse 
possessor of«a^iirect, efficient, and coercive power, over all the presi- 
fdencies, not only ihdependentiy of their opinion, but in opposition 
jtQ the judgment of his own council : and the intellectual liabits of 
"youth, and mature age, confessedly the creatures of circumstances, 
in all but* the higheij prders of mind, seem, in this instance, to have 
travelled pnconsciously in tlieir accustonJod course, without reference 
to the radical change of constitutieii, which exacted obedience 
instead of argument.* * » 

The Sultaifn’s conception of tbe probable influence of the events 
oftbft 29tff of December, on the councils of the English Government, 
was tardily dev€|jloped tand cltimsily ^ecuted. Seventeen days 
elapsed before he tpok any meigaure : aha lie then prepared a letter, 
a nte-dated fifteen day s, i n which he gfVes a sing u lar acc ou nt o£his 

* Mrt Casftamajor ^Bissented^fwom this ftiiprovident economy. 
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own defeat. His troops were employed in sefw^-liing fen# fugitives : 
the Raja’s people tired, his troops retaliated, amf carried the lines ; 
but on the first intimation of the affair, he ordered them to desist 
and returi^; finally, ho requests, that the Raja may»be*(yrderedj 
to observe the treaty. In reply to all whicdi, the Governor of Madrasi 
actually proposed the appointment of commissioners for the adfust-l 
ment of the points in dispute, and on the occ§-sion of his*approach- 
ing departure for* England, declared to .the Govgrnor-Qeneral his 
conviction of Tippoo’s amicable intention^. I think,*’ «ayR Lor^ 
Cornwallis, ‘‘ the late Gov%rument#of<#^ort St. George were guilty of 
a most crimin|il disobedience of the clean and explicit orders of this 
Government, dated t^e 29th of August and. 13th of November, by 
not considering themselves to be at war with Tippoo, from the 
•moment that they heard of his atfack, So far am I from 

giving credit to the late Government for (d^conomy in not making the 
necessary preparations, .for Var, according to the positive orders of 
the Supreme Govermnent, after having received tlie most gross 
insults that could be oftered to any natiQgti, I think it very possible 
that every ca^h* of that ill-judged saving, mr^ cost the Company a 
crore of Rupees : beijdes which, I still more sincerely lament, the 
disgrac^ul sacrifice which you have made by that dela};^ of *the 
honor of your country, by tamely isufierkig an insolent and cruql 
enemy to overwhelm tho dominiqns of thu Raja of Travancore, which 
we were bound by the most sacred ties of friendship and good faith 
to defend.’’ This letter, written on the 3()th March, so far from con- 
sidering the delusion ofTippoo’s amicable jrrfentions to be worthy 
of an answer, actually anticipates as accomplished, tjie devastation 
of Travancore, which did not take place till the^ ensuing month. 

Cannon and equipments of every desoription, suited to the siege 
of a regi^ar place of strength„.iilowly arrived for tlie reduction of 
this miserable AVall ^ befoi;e the Sultaun would repeat the assault, a 
series of approaches were earned to the counterscarp, the ditch was' 
^lled, and a practicable breach effected nearly three-quarters of a 
mile in extent ; the Raja attempted to supply by numbers what ho 
wanted in skill and discipline, but these very mqnbei^cbntribuled W 
spread panic ; the resistance was contemptible ; and the Sultaun’si 
army entered Travancore. He next appeared before Cranganere,j 
which the garrison actually abandoned, but were compelled to return 
by putting to death the leading fugitiv'is. Two battalions of English 
sepoys sent for the service of Travancore, in consequened of the Raja’s 
application foi* aidf ^nd ol^STajor Bannerman’s mission in 1788, had 
arrived in 1789, shortly before Tippoo’» departure to Coimbatore, and 
before the transfer of Cranganore and Ayacotta. While^Tipppo waa 
in thjat neighbourhood, May 1/89, sounding the rivers, obtain- 
ing intelligence, and erven attempting 6y menaces to induce the 
Dutch to surrender Cranganore, Major Bann^Jrman, acting ip, the 

* Cash, or Cassy^is ai^JLndian inq^oy o| 4ccc/Unt, v^ch eighty are 
equal to twopence-halfpennjr. * ’ * 
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spirit of tii^ late Goymior, by whom he had been originally deputed, 

, ordered the Engli^i colors to he planted on a conspicuous part of 
the lines, and a flag of truce to be sent to the Sultaun’s army, to 
annouMoe the presence of English troops on those line^ to defend 
them if they should be attacked, yfo have noticea the impressions 

S reduced on the Sultaun's mind, by the change of Govemn^enlb : and 
l\ese impressions had been -confirmed by his receiving no similar 
intimation on his return ;n October 1 789, » nor at any subsequent 
period. Tbe officer commanding tjioso troops, perceiving also that 
ttie Raja's military means tvere vHwortliy^of confidence, instead of 
occupying any particular pqrt of the lines, took a central position of 
reserve ; and finding immediately after the assault, that nothing 
remainetfcto be supported, crossed over to Ayacotta. 

At this critical juncture a* force of one regiment of Europeans' 
land two of sepoys undei^ Colonel Hartley, arrived from Bombay, 
Lnd landed at^the same place ; but the unite^ corps were unequal to 
i offensive operations, find the fort of Cranganore being deemed 
< untenable, Colonel Hartley witlidrew the Raja's garrison in the night 
of the 7tli of *'May, ani the place was , occupied by the Sultaun on 
the ensuing morning. Tlie English troops/* separated by their 
insillar position, and the Sultaun's disinclination, came for th(\ present 
ipto no contact with the tifj^ps of Mysoor. Everything north of the 
estuary, and all the territep^ of lyavancone and Cochin was now 
open to the invader ; the island of Vypeen was alone untouched, 
because he had, still the confidence of practising on Engjjsh credu- 
lity ; the plain counfrv was a scene of merciless devastation ; the 
inhabitants weye hiinfccrand sent in immense numbers to the usual 
fate of captivity and death. Among the varied enquiries of the 
author, the circumstantial « details were brought to his notice of the 
fate of a small division of these unhappy beings, namely, eighty 
young women who were selected for the seijvice of the* royal kitchens, 
t,o grind corn, and perform other menial officers : one individual of the 
eighty arrived in safety at Seringaphtam, all the*' rest had died of, 
small-pox : tKe fact is stated as an example of mortality, and not** of 
the absence of ^ntagion, for they had accompanied the return, of the 
army, and the means of wery special separation weren)f course 
impracticable. 

The Travancereans had meanwhile retired to their fastnesses, in 
the south, arid independv3titly ef the season, which rendered ft necessary 
that the SultSun's army should leave the coast before the commence- 
ment of the monsoon ; the military prepflratioi)s«of the English had 
begun to indicate the design of disturbing his rdhte. Before leaving 
iffravancore, elfectual demolition of the lines was rendered a sort 
of public ceremony ; the whole arjay off dfity was regularly paraded 
without "arms, and march^ in divisions the appointed stations; 
the Sultaun, placed oti an eminence, set .the e^cample of striking the 
first stroke with ft pi<jk-axe ; the feremony was repeated by the 
courtiers and 'chiefs, the/fcrllow^s of evety description^ bankers, 
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money-cliangors, shop-keepers, and the mixe^ crowd of followers 
were all ordered to assist the soldiers, and theVholo was razed to 
the ground in six days. Shortly before the Sultaun s departure from 
Travancorg, a Fi;gnch officer named in the Mysooi'ean mamiscripts, 
Macnaraara, who is represented, as making a tour of inspection of 
the selitlements of that nation in a frigate, touched at this part of 
the coast, and took the opj^oi'tunity of* paying his pemonal* respects 
t# the Suhaun, by; whom he was suitably .received^ Tippoo affected 
to treat with .levity the,^§,exious .e^JbnoI^tiQ^^a of thk 
thg.^iomidahk- .preparadkgis of . the En^li^h, in consequence of his 
proceedings iij^Travancore ; and invited l^nx to a review of the Assud 
Illahee, who were to drive before ti^em the British grenadiers. Mon- 
sieur Macnamara sjioke with distinguished courtesy of the appear- 
•ance and performance of the troops, but it wJis specially observed by 
those present, that his politeness did not go the full length of assent- 
ing to the Sultauifs proposition. 1'he repeated assurances oPthis 
officer, that the EnglifcJii considered, the war t^s actually commeqcecf, 
somewhat quickened his departiirc from /rravancore, and lie took 
the opportunity of committing to the charge of Monsieur Macna- 
mara, a letter addrdpsed to*Louis XVI., stilting his confidence of 
immediate aid, if these apprehensions should be realised. • 

In plain fact he was unprepared for^'War. He had calculated on 
possessing evc'iy part of Travapeorc December 1789. If this 
expectation had been realised, the (qition wpuld have been in his 
hands, of p sudden invasion of the southern jirovinoes at once from 
Travancorc, Dindigul, and Caroor, and of Ijdng ready by the time 
an English army could be iissemhlccl to couimt)nce*tb^ war, with the 
Caveri as his northern frontier towards Coromandel (with the 
exception perhaps of ouo or two places), »a boundary anxiously and 
incessanlly desired by the ruier of Mysoor since 1751 ; or. if that 
people should huiuble and acquiescent, he would have the 

alternative of waiting to consolidate his power in 'Pravancure liefore 
.^0 should proceo^l to ulterior Objects. He was disajipointcd in both 
of* these 15xpectatioris ; it was already May 1790 ; he lia^ nol 
reduced the whole of Travaucoro, the Kiigligh Whre not hum* 
ble and acquiescent ; his cumbrous train of trophies wore still or 
the road to Seringapatain ; h(^' was distant from riis regular arseiftds 
all the equipments of his army required revision, bufore he should be 
in a conditKin to begin an^ active cam}iaign,nfTid every cbnsidoratioi 
of prudence or necessity rc(£uircd that he should re-visit*tlie cajiital 
Wc have SeeniUat so l^.arJy as 1788, Lord Cornwallis must have 
contemplated as incfvitablo an early war with Tijiyoo Sulbiun ; and 
being noAV relieved by the actual hostile aggressions tlijUajirince 
on tlie 29th of December J789 fr(jm the rcstaints under winch lu 
considered himself to be pln.cc<l by Act of Parliament,* he jiroceedec 
without the loss of a spiglq day to is«ue corresponding instructions t< 
hJS political residents at the Courts^ of Hyd^u'abad and Poona ; th( 
result of these negotiations had feOg*been\nticipa^d By the repeatc( 
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advances those c<jjiii ts, and his Lordship was enabled from the fii’st 
to direct the meatoes of all the presidencies with a reasonable 
Iconfidence in their successful issue. The treaty of offensive and 
ldefensi\ie alliance coneludeil * with those powei^ pi’ovided that 
measures should be immediately^ tjiken to punish lippoo Sul- 
taun, and deprive him of the means of' disturbing tl\e general 
tranquillity ; that each should vigorously prosecute the war ; 
that Nizam Ali, anti the Mahrattas should ^ach, if- required, 
send a cgntingent of teii thousaiicj horse to act with the Einglish 
army, and to he paid by that Stat$ ; hiid tJiAt an English detachment 
should act in mannpi>with each of tlxeir armies that an equal 
division of conquests should bo piade at the conclusion of the war, 
with the^exception of such ^rts and territories as should be reduced 
by the English previoU?ily to the commencement of war by the other 
parties ; and tliat the territories of particular zemindars and poligars 
named in the'f' ti‘caty and formerly dependent on the Mahrattas, 
Siiould, if conquered, be restored them in full sovereignty‘by which- 
ever of the allies they luight be, reduced; an article, apparently 
extorted fron> the una^qiiaintance of the Englisli with* local and his- 
torical facts, by which the war comme'hced w/th a broad inequality 
of claim, in the gratuitous cession, without aij. equivalent of an 
immens(f extent 4 )fterritor^>acquired by the house of Hydef* at suc- 
cessive periods, and by dil|,eront events, anil some of great import- 
ance, so far back as 1762.^ This trdaty was executed by the Peshwa, 
on the 1st of June ; but the reasonable apprehensions of ^Nizam Ali 
that the Mahraita-s w^ld invade his tenltories while his army should 
be absent on service, ^n^ his earnest endeavouj s to introduce in a 
specific article* the previous guarantee of his own dominions, pro- 
tracted the final exccution^of that instrument until the 4th of July. 
Lord Cornwallis could not ^vithout defeating the objects of ^the .con- 
federacy, proclaim in the act of coiimderation an offensive suspicion 
•^of one of fhe contracting parties ; but,«dufing aifli subse(j^uent to tlie 
negotiations, while he avoided any demonstration which should afford 
ground of jealousy to the* Mahrattas, he desired the resident tt) 
assure' ^Tizanr jUi of his disposition, whenever a proper opportunity 
should offer to take'”'such farther step>s for drawing the , connexion 
closer between the two Governments, as . may be consistent with 
good faith, and a due attention to the subsisting engagements with 
the other allies :’'*and,»t^iese |tssui’ances produced the int#>nded effect 
of a firm confidence in results equivalent Ifo a formal guarantee. 

« Executed? r • jiatified. 

* With the PeshFwa, * 1st June. - * 5th July, 1790. 

• Nizam Ali, - 4th July. 29theJuly, 

t ‘Chfctledrflog. Konchenguod. 

Annagoondy. Cajinagh^rry. • 

Karporielly. Kittoor. 

Bellary. Hf%^anore. •• •, , 

Raidroog. •Tlxe district of Abdul Heclceenit, Khan, the chief •‘oi 
. g, Bava^re 
-j >ice \"ol. j. page 274.^ 
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If in the endeavour to trace with accura<s,>{ the causes of the 
impending war, the duties of historical truth have^^exacted the recital 
of measures, adopted at an early period by Lord Cornwallis, more 
calculated to prcjduce a war with Tippoo Sultaun, tha» an» open 
defensive ajfliance,^for the avowed ^purpose of limiting his ambition ; 
we hav% i\ot failed to accompany the recital, with d desciiptioh of^ 
legal impediments, and technical difficulties, which an^sted the 
diirect course of his honorable mind ; no,r have we neglected to 
revive the recollections confirmed^ by new tvideiice in eveay succes- 
sive year, of the lawless b^ptivily .^»o£^ oilr countrymen, and of the 
national honor prostrated and continuing prostrate* since 1784. If 
the establishea forms of that international practice usually called the 
law of nations, which constitutes perhaps ratfier a code of precedents, 
than of principles, may be brought •to imphgn one branch of his 
Lordship’s proceedings, we slidhld, at most,aarrive at the conclusion — 
not that he had ultimately * done wrong — but that he had assulhed 
wrong grounds for doing right ; and^he opinion of an dininent rngin^ 
who, at a period when political dasseiSfeion ^ may be deemed extinct, 
denied to his revered memory, the character, of a great statesman, 
may be left to the jud^ijment ot posterity. But whatever may be the 
decision of that tribunal, with regard to particulur measures, the 
praise oi*a plain, ingenuous, and enlightenaod conception of thfe objects 
fit to be attained by a great statesman ; oi^ stern rectitude ; illustrat- 
ed, not obscured, by that unaffected kindhess, which fixed the attach- 
ment of all who approached him — of humanity perhaps too sensitive, 
which brought the virtues of private life up'^h the public scene — 
such praise will not be denied by the futtfrej historjan, who shall 
attempt a faithful portrait of this venerable statesman. 

* Mr. Fox, on the occasion of voting a testimony to his memory. 



► CHAPTER XXXV- 

« * » 

Lord Cor^walUs\** early orders for preparation disobeyed — the season lost — 

• prepares to assume the direction of tdo war in person — remains at Bengal on 
hearing of General Medows' afpofktment — arrives — takes the command of 
the army at Tric1iinopoly~^-Pkan of the campaign — Central force under Colonel 
Kelly — Letter from General Medogvs to Tippoo — The Sultaun writes after the 
army hs^d marched — Singular and instructive contrast — The GeneraVs reply — 
Tippoo unprepared^ ascends to his capital — Capture of Caroor^ The season-^' 
The sick — Imperfect commissariat — Colonel Siui^rt sent to Palghaut — Ignorance 
of the seasons - retufms with difficulty — detached to Dindigul — Colonel Oldham to 
Erode— Colonel Floyd placed in advance towards the ghaut — compels the enemy 

^ under Seyed ^aheh to ascend the gh^ut — Tippoo' s mtger at this weak measure — 
holonel Stuarts siege* of Vind^ul — gssault — repnlse — capitulation — ordered to 
Palghaut — S^ege- — capitulcHtion — Kemarkahle resources obtained from the counfy*y 
— Important events durlhig his absence — iXescription of the line of depdts from 
Trirhinopoly to the ghaut — of the three distant cofps into ivhich the army was 
divided— Topography connected, with Colonel Floyds p4)sUion — Tippoo descends 
the ghdnt— Colonel Floyd sfiggests falling back on the head- quarters — ordered to 

• maintain his position — Tippoo crosses the nver — Success of the English cavalry 

does not arrest his approach— Cannonade of the \'’6th of September — Casualties 
— Council of War—Ritreat — Critical situation — Erroneous belief in the arrival 
of General M^lows^ aids in the final repulse of the enemy — He hqfl marched by 
another route^ and ivas^^tant twenty miles — Colonel Floyd ct'osses the country^ 
and after being three dhi^without eating^ ultimately forms the junction — General 
Medows^ ep^rain — (fasnalties — March to Cheyoor — thence to Coimbatore — 
Junction of Colonel •Stuart — Advance of the united army — by the Bhavani to 
Erode — proof of its unfitness foradepdt — Tippoo" s surprise at the rapid move- 
ment of the English army — Capture of flarapooram — General 'Medqyos marches 
to Coimbatore — thence again to Erode — Tippoo crosses the^Caveri to attack the 
centre army — General Medows follows, , * • , 

If in 1788 Lord Cornwallis appeared 4)b have coiitetnplated the stroiijOf 
probability f)f an early w*<ir : if, in his own words,* “ we had ‘dts- 
semMed our* si^iise of Tippoo’s failure in the performance of several 
stipulations in the fast treaty of i)eace, as well as of inany.insults and 
ii^uries that he has offered to us in the course of the last three or 
four years and if the deliberate judgment of his honorable mind 
[mtiently expected opportunity which should ji^stify to tlui 
national f^uthorities efforts ‘‘ to curb liis*insolence, and exact signal 
reparation for the many injuries that and ouy allies have sustain- 
ed from them ;t sy^)[iptoms*of intending war*, not to bo mistaken, 
were Aiuch aiigilxented in 1789. On the 29th of August of that year 
jhis Lbrdsh?^ issued special instructions to the Government of Madras 
regarding the measures* to be*adoptca, by themselves, and the 
|i!ommunications to Jbe made tg the ojher presMencies, and to the 
enve/ys at Poona fcnd Hyde rab^, in the* eveht Ixeing forced in%o a 

* 15th Atigust ^ * t Ibid. 
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war ; and on the 23rd of September those instrr<stions were extended 
in nearly as ample detail as if the period was fixed for opening the 
campaign. If these orders, repeated in still more forcible terms in 
November, ^had been strictly obeyed by the Government ^^f Fort St. 
George, immediately on receiving intelligence of the attack of the| 
lines of T/avancore on the 29th of December 1789, a formidablef 
army would have been assembled in the best season for military! 
operations,* and allowing sufficient time for Jbhe best attainable equip- 
ment, that army might (if the ^ultaun had chos§n to wt their 
arrival) have been in corft^-ct ^;v^ith, the rear of his position before 
the lines, long^ before he was enabled to c^irry th'^m. The season 
was lost, and Lord Cornwallis had prepared to repair these errors in| 
person, when he received intelligence of tKe appointment to the| 
Government of Madras of GjmeraLMedbws, the?i Governor of Bombay,! 
in which situation he was ’succeeded by General R. Abercromby; the^ 
presence (jf experienced officers to command the resources and fead 
the armies of those presidencies thuf^ seemed to render unnecessary^ 
the execution of his first intentions, alid left Inm more at liberty to 
draw forth and combine the financial and hiiJ^tary means of all the 
presidencies, for the g<J:neral arid vigorous prosecution of the war. 

General Modows arrived at Madras late in Februaiy, when the 
indignant gloom of reflecting men began do disperse, on pel^ceiving 
in every direction marks of efficient prepm'^tion. A small encamp-' 
ment was formed by the 18th of ‘'March,* at Conjeveram, which may 
be deemed the very commencement of efficient miliary measures. 
On the 24lh of May, General Modows took the command of the| 
principal army assembled near Trichinopoly,'' afld on the 26th, madej 
his first march with an army of about fifteen thousand meri. The.' 
plan of operations resembled in its principal features that in Colonel 
FuUarton'^ contemplation in 1783 — 4. This principal army, after 
reducing Palghaut and the forts of the province of Coimbatore, was 
to ascend by the pass of *Gujjelhutty ; while ajPorce under Colonel 
J^llv. deemed to bfe capable of making a respectable iTefenceTTneces- 
sg^againsl/ the Sultaun’s whole army, arid to be forrefed chipfly of 
the troops expected from Bengal, was to penetrate from the cenfJre of 
Coromandel into Baramahal, and the operations of the two divisions 
were to be determined by the future events of the war ; but for the 
reduction of Palghaut as a preliminary measure of the campaign, the 
season had been thrown away. 

Although General Meclows had thought it incumbent on the 
dignity of his sl5ation,to rethrn no answer to a lettci- addressed by 
Tippoo Sultaun to the late Governor, and received the first w^ek in 
March, repeating in more direct terms his assent ^o Mr, HoHond*s , 
suggestion of appointing ccmmissioTiers ; it appears that on th6 5th 
of April he addressed to the Sultaun onri of those letters of form 
announcing his appoinijm^^f • arrival, usual’ly written b3r^new 

Governors to the rumrs of neighboring States ; ,a m8asui*e sufficiently 
intelligible, when combinb'd with hffi silenc8 on other subjects. The 
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Sultaun’s A*eply di^xiot arrive till the army had marched. It was 
full of pacilic proiessioiis, and complained of. the representations, 
contrary to fact, of ccrkin sljort-sighted persons, which had caused 
armie?; Ao he assembled on both sides, an event img^oper |^.mong those 
who are mutually at friendship,^ In answer to Mr. Hollond's 
proposition for appointing commissioners, after the attack of t*he lines 
* of TraVi'ihcore, the Sultaunr had haughtily replied, “ that he had, 

’ himself, ascertained the facts ; after this, what wa*^ the use'of commss- 
^ioners ?«Nevertfieless, iftMr. Holjopd wished it, he might send com- 
missioners to tlie presence?”** His* altei;ecl tone is remarkable and 
instructive. On perceiving the adoption of a policy consistent with 
the digiiit}" of a great nation, he asked, with consiaerable urgency 
that thsi^ General would receive an envoy from him, 'Hhat the dust 
which had obscured • his upfight mind might be removed,” and 
begged that he would quickly signify his approval, and order the 
embassador (a person of rank) to be parsed- at the frontier On the 
"^day on which the army passed fhat frontier, General Medows replied, 
that the English, equ§.lly Mncapable of offering an insult as of 
submitting tt) one, hpid always looked upon war aS’ declared, from 
the moment he ^attacked their ally tlie king/(Raja) of Travancore.” 
The Sultaun received this letter at Coimbatore^ and if anv evidence 
were T^’anting that the f^nited effect of the measures of the late 
‘Government, and of Ins qwn bad military, combinations, found him 
unprepared for imm^ediate war, that evidence may be traced in his 
instant depai-l^ure on tlie receipt of this letter, with his^main army, 
for the capital. 

It was tlje 15thV)i June liefore the arrangements of the commis- 
iat ehabled Gene|;al Medows to occupy the frontier posts o f Caroor. 
istant only fifty miles Jrom Trichinopply, which was abandoned 
without resistance. The south-western monsoon, which at this season 
pours its torrents on Malabar, sheds a mild and satabrious moisture 
over the upper countries, and continuing its course over the arid 
eastern plains, is accelerated by thefr rarefaction.^ A powerful wi^. 
from ,the wbst, raising clouds literally palpable, of piffyerized*" red 
earth, had uVfrijrly obscured the early part of the route, and tainted the 
respiration with more than the ordinary dust of a camp. *In India to 
open a campaign at a good season, is to enable the troops to sustain the 
worst ; and the disadvantage of commencing operations at this period 
was evinebd by the vetum^of upwards of twelve hunired* subjects 
for the b©s|)ital of Caroor before a shot*had been fired. The army 
did not quit tJiis spot before the 3rd*(if July, .and* after occupying 
^ ^ithout resistance the weak forts *of Aravacourchy and 
Jul;^ 3. ^lOaraporum, the former was delivered to its primitive 
• 5. /.Hindoo possessor ; tlje lattertwas occupied by an English 

10. garrison for fJie reception of a farther body of sick : and 
leaving ••in that vjtinity a, .brigade to cover the heavy 
17. stored, ai^ some ex pec ted, convoys the army marflied 

^ ^ 7tb Felbfiiary, 1^6. 
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without impediments, expecting to^meet the Sultaun at 

Coimbatore at a period when he vlas actually, above 
July 22. the ghauts: and it is perhap unnecessary to observe 

fartlmr on the dates recorded m the margin, than ^ show 
that the dSpart^nts of the army had not yet attained that rare 
maturity wiiich foresees and prbvides for all wants before they 
occur. * . « 

^ An advanced , force^ under Colonel Stuftrt was immediately! 
detached to preparfe for tfie siege of Palghjijit. or receive possession! 
if it should surrender, but thenf was still much to learn regarding 
the local influence of the sdbsons. 1?he town and injmediate vicinity 
of Coimbatore receiving from the mountSins which tower over it to 
windward, a sprinkling of the soutH-west monsoon, charged^with the 
jbemperature of that elevated region, may be deemed comparatively 
cold, and had received from tlie Sultaun a pounding name, signifying 
the abode of health. A traveller passing twenty miles to the east, 
approaches the bumingftemperature of Coromandel ; Colonel Stuart* 
passing twenty miles to the wes^ nfet the full force of the rain^ of 
Malabar, and after crossing with difficulty* a mountaii\ torrent, and 
getting entangled {)ejween ib and another, wfcch placed him for a 
day in a situation frofn which he could neither advance nor retreat, 
was glad to avail himself of the first possibility of returning head- 
quarters, after having with great difficulty obeyed the order for sum-* 
moning the place. The error being thus ^racticallv ascertained, the 
same officer was immediately afterwards detached in a retrograde| 
direction for the reduction of the important font of D^ qd i g »lT distant 
one hundred and twelve miles; and another detachment under 
Colonel Oldham was appointed for the capture^of Etdfle, in the best 
line of communication from Caroor to the ghaut. 

At the same period lhat Colonel Stuart had been ordered to 
Palghau^ Colonel Eloyd with Ine cavalry of the army, afterwards^ 
reinforced with a* light’ and efficient brigade of infautry, wa^ 
^advanced in consequence of the appearance of greater numbers, and 
^a*better order of cavalry than had yet appeared. These werj com-i 
manded by the Sultaun’s kinsman Scyed Saheb, who )i»d joined hin^ 
at Coimbatore with his division from Dindigul, Snd on the Sultaun’^ 
ascent to tlie capital, was left in command of the Silladar and Pjn^ 
daree horse, to hang mon the English army and disturb its com- 
munication^ Colonel Floyd, with veiy infer^oj* numbers, commenced 
against this corps a series^of well-com&ned and active joperatiCns, 
creditable to hie profession^*addres8, and to the spirit and energy of 
the European and Vative cavalry ; apd Scygd ^neb, incessantly 
kept on the alert, found it expedient to place his corps tp the north- 
ward pfJdia.JBahvaiijr, a river running from west to eadf, an(f ‘occa- 
sionally fordable at a few points^, but finding, himself exposed in 
that situation also to t^e enterprise of the flnglish troops, and 
restricted for space between that river and the hills, ultiirtately 
ascended for safety* abojae the Kppbo w|is justly enraged 

VOL. IL 
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at this weak and unskilful proceeding. Seyed Salieb, m he observ- 
ed, ought* never ,i!^'have crossed the Balivany, but on Colonel 
Floyd's approaclL to have dispersed into small bodies, to have ranged 
round his rear and flanks, to Jxave occupied in a desultory warfare 
every Mbtichment on the line of communication vf^th Tfichinojxoly, 
an4 to have straitened the supplies of those appointed to distinct 
e services, and particularly that which afterwards reduced Dindigul and 
Palghaul, and subsisted exclusively on the country throi;gh which 
it marched; an«^ the Sultaun concluded *his angry harangue {?y 
ideclarin^ that Seyed SftheJ) had ho business with the parade of 
fighting, and that any one officdi^ under iiis command would have 
conducted himself with greater address. ^ 

Colpnel Stuart arrived before Dindigul, ih consequence of these 
^errors, without seeing an enemy, except in some posts of minon 
Importance, which either, ^surrendered to him, or to special detach- 
ments. This place erected on the summit of a smooth granite rock 
"of limited extent, had within the last six yiars been re-buiJt with 
excellent masonry, on a new flne^ of defence, not in conformity to 
the exact principles of European science, but wi^h a better attention 
to flanking defence : it mounted fourteen goocirguns, and one mortar, 
buji its best defence was a rampart of naturSil precipice, except at 
one point of ascent. The j^Uotment of ordnance for its reduction was 
'Calculated on the expectation of finding the place as it was left in 
1784; two 18-pounders, fwo 12-i](Ounders, and two mortars of the 
smallest size, constituted the whole battering train, and the equip- 
ments for theSe pieces were more insulEcient than their number : 
two batteries (one of jfcleld-])ieces chiefly for enfilade and* ricochet) 
opened on th#20th. ’ To add to the insufficiency, two of the embra- 
zures of the broachibg battery erected in the preceding night, were 
found to have been linell out, so as not* to bear on the intended 
breach, and it was necessary to refo%n them in open^ay ; fhis being 
effected, the enemy's fire began to slacken aTter noon, and ^^as 
silenced before night ; by the evening* of the 21st„a very indifferent 
breach was u effected, the defences of the works whiclL flanked 
being imperf^dly taken oflT, and some of the most important remain- 
ing uninjured ; butU<s shot only remained for about two hours firing, 
and a week would elapse before a fresh supply could arrive, Colonel 
Sfuart, estimating the value of time, and the disadvantage of remain- 
ing passive, determined on risking the assault, on the e\{pning of the 
same day, under all th^ disadvanSuges which have been stated. The 
slope of tfie breach, although accessible (gver the steep ascent of the 
rock, yet left upwards of ten feet of the interior revetment of rather 
a thin rampart, quite** entire ; the ^cent by the flanks of the breach 
' was >endd5t^d impracticable, aud a mass of pikes from the foot of 
the interior revetment, roQcived etery mafi as he ascended the summit 
^of the breach ; the ^ault was ^ven with spirit, and continued as 
^long^ any prospect of successfremained; but was ultimately repuls- 
ed with losp. I'ortnJiatcly t^esause o^^ this ^premature attempt 
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was unknown to the garrison, and early the next morning 
white flag appeared, and the killedar capitulaSted, on Ihe usiiall 
conditions of security for persons and property, including undeil 
the latter head,^n article which would seem strange ^in^jpluro-* 
pean warfrfhe ; tffe pikes and matchlocks of the irregular foot, 
which 4ike the horse and sword of the Indian cavalry, are the 
personal |)roperty of the individual ; but Colonel Stuart had 
jujjiciously. ordered .the officer charged with negotiating the* capitu- 
lation, to make no 'difficulty that should ifijpede fcfr a moment the 
surrender of the place. ‘ * 

After retracing his steps to Coimhatej'e,^ tins officer was, withn 
out joining head -quarters, ordered^ with augmented means to proJ 
(Tced to ^^lgh9'Ut. Officers who had served* in the siege ^f 1783| 
spoke in higli terms of the strength •of the ^vrorks, as being com -I 
posed of long blocks of grarfijbe, so buih* as to pres(3nt the end 
instead of the side to tho^shot, and thus resisting the ordinary 
means of effecting a brlfich ; th^ ordnance, was therefee prepared ^ 
on a res]>.eptable J^cale, and placed yndef the direction of Lieiitenant* 
Colonel Moorlmuse, an officer of distinguislijd reputation. The 
preparations were ma(ie with bon'esponding care, and at day-liglit 
on the 21st of Septepat^cr, two batteries opened at distances under 
500 yard?, one for enfilade, and the otheT^ler breaching ; tli^ latter 
consisting of eight 18-pounders, dismounted at their first discharge ** 
six of the guns opposed to them. ^In lesS than two hours the fort|f 
was silenced, and before night a practicable ffi*each was effected 
the opinion^above stated appears to have ar^n from* attempting a^ 
breach m|pk circular tower, and the reflectiondf vsh«t from indire(‘f 
incidence was ascribed to direct resistance. In the present instance, 
the broach was made in the curtjiin, and |jhe error was practically 
discovered. Among the recent^ improvements was the completion 
of the ditch acruss that causeway which led the assailants of 1783 
to tjie gate ; but although Ihe. covered way had beeji imprpved, it 
was still without i¥ili.sades, and tn a considerable extent ir^amediate- 
Ty •cq)posite ^ the breach, the glacis was so imperfectly •finished as 
to leave cover immediately under its crest : of thes^*d€jfec5s'the 
proper advantage was taken the same night. Oh reconnoitring the 
covered way, it was found, that the besieged retired every nighjb 
into the body* of the place, drawing after them a rude wooden 
bridge, whicl^ was replacjed every morning : jflie defective* spot was 
immediately seized, a circular place of arms, in a salient angle of the 
covered way, was next occiipied, and its defences j*eversed ; the 
musketry, from the ofest of the glacis, opposed, that of the fort, the 
gate of the sortie was converted *into a battery for 'two 18-pound- 
ers ; light mortars were brought up to the position first .4?izedr«'nd 
were served with decisive ^^ect ; tMb ditch, ilhoweyer, was still to be 
filled : the advanced position mu^, on the ijnsuing day,* have 
remained insulated, uptiTit c5uld be connected, in the usual manner, 
with the trenches : but a^^ these were Ande\;ed iinnecessary, 
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\hy the impression produced bn the garrison, who, before day-light, 
icalled out that tjs^ desired to capitulate. The terms were soon 
I adjusted, in cojiivefsation across the ditch, and soon after day-light, 
the rude bridge was launched^ which enabled the besiegers to oecu])y 
the plJice*; which was found to mount sixty ^unSj^'of various 
caUbres. The chief condition of* surrender was effective protection 
r against the Nairs, who had joined Colonel Stuart, and were employ- 
ed in fSie blockade ^ but on the fire of the place bei^^g silenced, 
(jrowded the trenches and batteries, anxibus for sanguinary retrfli- 
fation, w^iich it requiredVe^y exact«arrangenients to prevent. 

Colonel Stuart arrived before Pal^haut, with two days' pro- 
visions, and without a sliifling in his military chest J the sympathy 
which Jie evinced for the sufferings of thb Nairs, and the rigid 
enforcement of a puotectingi discipline, had caused his bazar to 
assume the appearance ^of a provincial granary : the fort was ill - 
stared, but, after depositing six months® provisions for the garrison 
appointed for its defence, he carried bacft to his Commander-in- 
Chief one month’s gi'ain for 6is whole army : the confidence which 
his conduct inspired in •this shoii intercourse, having enabled him 
to pay for these supplies, with written acknowledgments, conver- 
tii)le into cash at the conclusion of tlie war. ^ 

Bering Colonel Stunt’s absence on this* service eVfents had 
•occurred of the most serious importance. Sattiniungul, on the 

( north bank of the river ^Bahvany, had been reduced and occupied 
by a battalion from ^Colonel Floyd’s corps, whose general operations 
were confined'to the».puth of that river, looking to that depot as his 
main object ; and he had been joined, after the reduction of Erode, 
by the greater part of the troops appointed for that service under 
Colonel Oldham. *A chain of depots commencing with Tanjore and 
jTrichinopoly, and including Caroor, Erbde and Sattimungul, were 
Ithus in the possession of the English, in a good li;ne for Advancing 
'provisions and stores to the pass pf ©ujjelliutty, which General 
Medows still expected to ascend giarly in Octpber ; but unfortu- 
nately, even Caroor could scarcely be deemed a good (Jj^pdt ; EroKle 
was .Bette qualified to contain than protect stores, and Sattimungul 
was ill adapted to either purpose. Exclusively of minor ' detach- 
ments, and a respectable corps of cavalry and infantiy employed, 
with all the spare carriage, in escorting provisions and stores, to be 
successively advanced, the army might be considere(^ as separated 
into three divisions, Very different in thc»ir composition, but not far 
from equality in actual strength : t^e division « sixty miles in 
advance, undeV Colonel Floyd — the head-qfi/sCrters of the army at 
Coimbatore, and the division under Colonel Stuart, thirty miles in 
the .i:ear, Engaged in the siege of Palghaut ; making a distance of 
about ninety miles betwfien the extreme corps. 

About fifteen ^miles farther up the*^river than Sattimungul, is 
the o fort of D^naickencota,**^ still hi the Sultaun’s possession. 
This fort is about ftevon rnileg ^^outh f^om Gujjelhutty, the foot 
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of the pass, which by the most* direct road does not exceed, 
eighteen miles from Sattimnngul. Aboui;^% four miles below 
Denaickencota, is the ford of Poongar, now ‘occasionally practi- 
cable; and at a greater distance ,below Sattimungul, a better 
ford at Gtepalcmttypoliam. The river was every whete •passable 
in basket-boats, of which a considerable number was collected at* 
Denaickencota and other points. The Sultaun, early in, the montll 
of Septeflaber, leaving his heavy stores and baggage at tbfe summitJ 
of the ghaut under Po’ornea, commenced the descent of this mostf 
difficult pass of the whole eastern ri^igfe. .The horse, “ftThich had 
last ascended, were fii%t mad# fo descend; and the English 
cavalry, recognizing their former antagonists, dfew no particular 
inference from their return, bat attacked and defeated them 
wherever they approached a patrgle or ^ dctachinentT Colonel 
Floyd, however, had ei^rly intelligence of the Sultauu*s proceed- 
ings : it was indisputably cbnfirmed the desertion of a native 
officer, formerly in the English service, who gave, a circumstaiv 
tial account of the number of gun^ ^hich had descended, and the 
number still, to descend. Thi^ successive intelligejice, and this 
individual to be examined, werp despatcBed, express, to head- 
quarters ; with a Suggestion founded on the dispersed state of 
the army, which Has been described, that the advanced corps slfould 
fall back upon the head-quarters of the*ifrmy : but there the intelli- 
gence was disbelieved, tiiid the«ColoneJ*was ordered to maintain his 
advanced position. His encampment, consiating of His Majesty’s 
19th dragoons, of six troops, sixteen troops ^of native cavalry, His 
Majesty’s 36th foot, and four battalions #f ^sepoys, including the 
garrison of Sattimungul, and eleven* gT^8,*was cKactly opposite 
that post. * 

Among his arrangements of precautibn was a daily examination 
of the tford of Poongar and *As vicinity. On the morning of thej 
12th, after the* return of one of these detachments, Tippoo commenc-J 
the passage ^f the river, !at the ford, and in bftsket-boats above | 
it;,; and before night, had passed a large portion pf his army, and ^ 
encamped^some miles to the south of the ford ; the req^nder was 
ordered to descend by the north bank, to %perat#*by cannonade 
across tlib river, to seijg^^jSaj^timungul, and eventually to cross b^ 
the lower or upper ford, or By Boats, according to circumstallcea 
The intel%ence and appearances of the two preceding days indicated 
that the oescent had D^en nearly accomplished; on*the 13th, an 
hour and a hi^lf before day*light, three troops of the 19th were sent 
in advance, to reco^oitreljbe foi’d, and a regiment t)f native cavalry 
was ordered out at day-light to-support then!. T^ere are two roads 
to the ford, one winding by the river side, and anothecmior^ direct^ • 
the advp^nced body, aftei* chargiiig and driving into the river some 
cavalry they had met, reamed by the river side*; the native regiment 
was m eanwhile moving bjiihe dirf^ct road, an?l had only prqpeeded 

* Cavalry f,100 ^infantry^l fOO ; to4al ^SOO, gnd y guns. 
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a few miles, when it was suddenly met by larger bodies than had 
hitherto bfeen obseT^d. The county is intersected by high and 
generally impenetrable enclosures, chiefly composed of various kinds 
of euphorbia and opuntia. The regiment instan^ charged, and 
overthrew its immediate opponents, but perceiving heavj' bodies of 
cavalry in every direction, the offiefer commanding, determined to 
take post in a favorable spot, which presented itself, formbd partly 
by these Tenccs ; and to send intelligence to Colonel Floyd, in ord^ 
that time might ke given for the requisite dispositions, as well as for 
1ms own,sUi)port. It wasVather a position for infantry than cavalry, 
but if he had attempted retrcktj'^the consequences must have been 
more unfavorable. Nearly •an hour elapsed before support arrived, 
during which time he v^as suiToiindod, and hard-pressed in every 
direction ; and had expended hjs carbine ammunition. His earliest . 
suppoit was another regiment of native cavalry, whjeh in the first 
instance relieved him, in the defensive poslj, and let't liis regiment free*, 
to the use o£ their swords, in conjunctionV with the 19th, which 
regiment, including the retu^rfling detachment attracted by the 
firing, and thp remaining ^our troops of native cavalry^ immediately 
followed the suppoi'tin^ regiment. ^ 

, Tlie Mysoorcans in surrounding the regii/lent wlu<!h had taken 
j)ost, hadevery improvidentjy entangled thetiisidves among thb enclo- 
sures ; in one of these, from which there was no retreat, between 
four and five hundred of thVSultauids stable horse were charged by 
two troops of the 1 9tb, and every man put to the sword ; in otlier 
directions the charges of the European and the native c{i\^iliy wei-e 
^perfectly successful ; tfi^icld was completely cleared of every oppo- 
nent, and the f(rliole cavalry returned to camp. They liad scarcely 
jdismounted, however* before a large body wrvS ])erceivod descendit)g 
■fthe northern bank of the river, and about *ton o’clock, opened some 
guns on the grand guard, which was immediately ordered to join the 
,Une ; the Sultaun’s columns were at thc.sartie timft perceived rapidly 
approaching from the west, in a direction which tlireatened to turn 
the left, and a, change of front was promptly executed, wliich pliiccxi 
the infahtrji position difficult to be out-flanked, and the cavalry 
imperfectly covered by a low hill. The Sultaun’s army drew up in 
a corresponding order, seeking but failing to obtain an enfilading 
fire,*^ and opened a distant, but efficient cannonade from nineteen 
guns, besides tho^ to the north of the river ; this was ai^swered by 
the English eleven, but hot v^th great vivacity, ka well on account 
of the distance as the limited store of* %mmunition. « At distances 
much exceeding point-blank, a few discharges are*'generally neceswsary 
to ascertain the range ; when this was found, every shot carried off 
4 file, aKd t^istract the enemy*s aim,<the corjis frequently receded 
or advanced a short distan/^e ; thefie movements were executed by 
the sepoys with the njpst perfect steadiness. Colonel Floyd in pass- 
ing along the line \Yhqn the casusJlties weVh mdst frequent, expressed 
regret to the patiye ofliceis, cheered i;hem witli the hoi)e of 
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retaliation in due time : the answer was near^ uniform, We have 
eaten the Company’s salt ; our lives are at tneh disposal, and God 
forbid tliat we should mind a few casualties.” The cannonade only 
terminated witl^he day. , . 

Of thc^Engllllh guns, two 12-pounder8 and a six were dfsabled ; 
the' casualties had been serious among the troops, the horses, and .the 
draught Oxen; and this last equipment had suffered still more, 
severely iij the desertion of most of the drivers during the caftnonade. 
A*council of war determiried on retreat, arid'althougli the two twelves 
had been restored soon after midnight, by t!he .active and irftelligent 
exertions of an officer of hitf staff,* tne &uses whkh have been noticed, 
compelled him*to leave on the ground one tS-poundef, one 12, and one 
six. After some blameable delay, in^xecuting.the orders for abandon-^ 
Jng the untenable post of Sattimungul yith its provisions, thelDattalion 
crossed in basket-boats, apd the whole corps commenced its march 
at eight in the morning the infantry *and cavalry in separMe 
<^olumns, and the baggage in a third. For about twelve miles, an# 
open country admitted that order of ih^rch ; but at Oocara, a country 
intersected by enclosures, compellM the adaption of a sjngle column, 
the cavalry with Colonel Flojid leading ; and ftie infantry from that 
period, entirely conducibed by his second, Lieutenant-Colonel Oldham. 

Tippoo had, on* the preceding night, drawn off l)is anny at Ihe 
close of day, to a position distant six mile#, which he had previously, 
appointed, but the army, ‘overtaken by tbft night, and by torrents of 
rain not felt in the English position, unable to find their places in the 
line, were gjcattered over the country without ovder or connexion : if 
this state of things liad been known to Colomii!poy<J, there can be no 
doubt that even with his inferior numbers, an(? after ^he fatigues of 
such a day, he would have attempted and probably succeeded in a deci- 
sive enterprise by night. There was no indication of movement until 
tlie English troops were in actual^narch ; and it was of course between 
ei^ht and nine before intelligence could reach the Sultaun, whose 
arrangements wer^ prepared for, a renewal of the callnonade with an 
^augmented artillery about noon. He instantly ordered the ^eat 
drum to be T)eaten, and verbal orders to be circulated for jjnmediate 
march, and he hastened with such cavalry as was»eady,fo reconnoitre, 
and to serfd back instructions regarding the route to be pursued. 
The Sultaun’s sepoys had in general fasted a day and night, and w^re 
busily employed among the hedges in dressing theiribod. ^ It was the 
custom of tfie army on ordinary occasions it *beat two j)reparatory 
sounds of the g^eat drum, and march on the third : a portion of the 
dispersed army wastpally unacquainted with the ordte for immedi- 
ate march, another portion did not choose to ifndergtand them ; the 
officers were directed to move without a moment's delays and^did so < 
with whatever men they dbuld coliect; bijt it is supposed that the 

* “ Brigade Major Dallas, who is alvi^s active aiid fertile in expedients, 
got4imber from the fqyt, ^c. at. ColoneFFloyd’s letter * lie had been fore- 
most in every charge ^ day^nd acteff artificer By ni^t , 
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whole force of every arm really collected for action on that day did 
not exceed' fifteen fi^ousand men,* and certainly did not amount to 
I twenty thousand : they were however flushed with the intelligence 
I of the ^abandoned guns, and the elation of pursuit, an^ behaved with 
\ considerable firmness and spirit. ^ ^ 

. It was past two o’clock before Tippoo could bring any«of his 
infantry it* to action. The column of English infantry marched on the 
main roa‘d, which was* now in most places bounded by thick hedges ; 
and the enemy’s cavalry, infantry, and guns, bore directly on tfie 
rear, and’ diagonally on both flanlte, 'sompolling the column occasion- 
ally to halt and return the cahndfiade wife various success, making 
as much progress as cbnsistent with the successive means very 
skilfully employed, for ^keeping the pursuers at a distance. In these 
operations, three moreiguns were disabled and abandoned, the num-,. 
ber remaining being reduced to five 6-^ounders. About five o’clock, 
the, Sultaun had advanced his whole .force so close, as to compel 
'Colonel Oldham to halt, and form the whoie infantry in a strong 
position ; a select body of cavclfy made a rapid detour, and charged 
with considefable spirit, ^the rear of the position, whfle the infantry 
in front, was prepared” to take advantage of the expected confusion ; 
the English line, only two deep, faced a^utdo receive the cavalry, 
and repijlsed them with great loss, many lof the horsemen falling by 
the bayonet. The Englisff cavalry had. by this time advanced near 
to the village of Shawoor, [vr Cheyoor) about two miles in front, the • 
small portion of baggt«ge that remained, was ordered into the village, 
ground was selected for the encampment, the cavalry had begun to 
forage, and a tropp yrhich had been ordered to examine and make 
the detour of fee villUge, appeared on its opposite side, on the road 
leading from Coimbatore. Some of the followers called out that it 
was General Medows’ perstonal guard, and the head of his column ; and 
Colonel Floyd, who had at the sam^' moment received frohi Colonel 
Oldham a report of his situation, seizing the fortunate error, caused 
it to be announced to the cavalry, wljo, throwing jiown their forage, 
formed, and .returned to the scene of action, proclaiming, with th^je*^ 
huzzas; |irrival of Medows, which was instantly greeted by a 
similar cheer,%long«the infantry ranks. It was almost at the same 
critical period, that the Sultaun’s army had rushed to thfe close of a 
fancied triumph, with a general shout, but were checked in the first 
instance, by the admirable conduct of the infantry, and in the next, 
by the exiijting intelfigenCfe of succour ^ in this state of wavering, 
they were* charged by the British cavalry, who piirsued on both 
flanks of the p<feition, and completely cleared t[te field. 

The Sultaun received at once the report of the death of his 
Ifayorke kiasman Burhan-u-Deen, (who had fallen in a gallant 
Jattempt to force one of thg fences^which have been described,) and of 
the supposed arrival of the English Geneiiil: authentic information 

* The more general estimate is 10,000, but we*^mu9t consider that ititf1;he 
calculation of disappointed men. 
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had placed his division on a different route, but believing for an * 
instant his intelligence to be erroneous, he drew^>ff* his army, in dis- 
appointment and indignation at the escape of a prey deemed to be 
within hi.j Ascribing this disappointment chtefl^j^to the 

enclosures wiiieli we have mentioned, he some years afterwards 
orderSd them to be entirely levelled over the whole face of the* dis- 
tT ict ; and it is a curious fact, that he. was materially aidgd in thi?; 
Qperation»by an almost i nyisible agent. The prfckly pear or straight- 
thorn ed opuntia,’^^ is the chief materiaf^of thei^ fencei^ and the 
Silvester cochineal insectt^intro’flujecbinto Col*omandel shortly aft^i' 
the order hac^been given, devoured not ^nly the lejbves, but the root 
of that plant with such avidity a^s nearly to have terminated its 
existence in the south-eastern provinces : Awhile the Ca^;tus Tuna’' 

• or awl-thorned opuntia, remained untouchcd*by the insect. 

On the disappearance bf the Sultjy.iu’s army, Colonel Floyd, 
aboxit seven o'clock occupied the ground near the village wliich he 
had previously examilied. He had, during the action, received A 
despatcli from head-quarters, dated cfi the preceding day ; it relate<l 
to promotions* and matters of detail; aAd postscript was added i 
stating that the General wohld march on tlie l^th for Veil ad i; iJ 
piece of intelligence vHiich he had carefully concealed. Thi.s ineaguror 
appears^ to have been ado])tcd by the G<^gieral, on the tardljr persua- 
sion that the reiterated intelligence of tl^c Sultaun's descent was ndt 
entirely unfounded. Volladi is bn the licarest road from tlie pass by 
Denaickencota to Coimbatore, but the direct 'l*oad to the sanjo pljwaj 
from Sattimungul, fifteen miles lower dowp.^tho river, is that on 
which Colonel Floyd was marching and ha^ been invariably used 
by every convoy and detaclimcnt for the last month. ^ To cross from 
Cheyoor, his pi*esent ground, to Velladi, wj-s nearly, twenty miles : tlx^ 
Sultaun^as soon as he had timqjio examine his intelligence at leisun;, 
caused a repoH to be circulated, that he had moved to an intermedi- 
ate position, to waWs that place; in the hope th^ Colonel Floy<l* 
might be iiulucdid to ])iirsue»his route to Coimbatore, and leave 
General Meows' division without suppcirt : but this intelligence had 
an effect exactly the reverse of that it was iiitendednio^pTbSuce, by 
impressing on tlie mind of Colonel Floyd the Absolute necessity of 
attempting, at all risks, to force the junction, as the only chancy foi 
the ultimate preservation of the army ; and if tlu'. reyiort were tnu*, 
it aftbrdedihe farther hope of entangling the^uemy between two iii es. 
Ho accordingly moved at two o’clock ; at day-light l^e, heard and 
answered three signal gunstr'General Medows had alsp heard the fil ing 
of the preceding day, and three guns fired at^eight at night, to indi- 
cate the situation of the detachment ; but distant sounds arc refen-ed^ 
with little accuracy to th^ir true directions, and had not^nafflcd 4iiiri 
to determine the situaticjri of his detachment. . 

Colonel Floyd pursued his n^rch, and ^^-rived at Velladi, at 
tdght at night, wj^thotit seeing an enemy, the ^w’qop'^ having Ikmui 

* Cac^s ficus Ifidica, Liu. — Aiiiwlitf. • 
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three (lay{? witliout easing. lu the course of the march, however, he 
im\ met two iiativt^ homeiiien of the Genorars body-guard, who, in 
the aiixiety prodnc(3d by the firing, and the uncertainty of its direc- 
tion, hiv-l bi^en sunt as a sort of forlorn lioi>e, on the pm*eding evening, 
to endeavour to discover the detachment, and dommuliicate the 
requisite intelligence. From them he ascertained, that General 
Medows liad inarched that morning through Velladi to Denaicken- 
cota ; and a reciprocal* anxiety was excited on his account. » Tlie tw^> 
men and /.heir lidrses wo^e quite exhausted, it was obvious that no 
fi%sh horse or man -Was to* b^: ^rmM in the detachment ; but the 
vital importance^ was still more obvious of stopping the faitber 
advance of the General ; ‘and Brigade-Major Dallas volunteered and 
executed /ilone this essential service. He fouiid the army ten miles 
in advance of Velladi, end reported the existence and the wants of* 
tlio detachment. The mqst urgent 'v^as that of surgeons for the 
wounded, (two surgeons having been killed), and an immediate 
fefreshment of biscuit and spirit^ for the Euro^ieans, the sepoys being 
already occupied in dtessing r^co which they always carried on 
their backs ; these wi^nts*'were supplied in the courssi of the night, 
and the next morning the General retraced ,his stops to Velladi. 
His, reception of Colonel Floyd was a noble i‘x ample of candour : 

My deftr Colonel! your^d^ the feat, and mine the defeat:’' The 
General was fond of epigram, and it was usually well pointed. 

The casualties of the 13tli and lL4th amounted to 43G men killed 
and wounded, 3.4 horses, and six guns. Of the killed and wounded, 
the Euroj)eans, inclucfing artillerymen, were 12S ; the natives 308. 
The loth and 7th \^,ere employed in aiTangemcnts for the care of 
the wounded and despatching them to the hospital at Coimbatore. 
On the 18th the united corps made a short march in the direction of 
Cheyoor, and on the 20th, cncampe^.,m its vicinity : the first inten- 
tion of tills movement appears to have been to ofler battle to the 
^enemy; but fiwn Cheyoor the General returned to Coimbatore, 
fwhere he was joined by Colonel Stu&.ft’s cli vision ^after the capture . 
|of Palghaut. The junction of the two corps had in thep*mcanwh1te 
disappointbd ^.e Sul^^un’s expectations, and he retired north of the 
river, not so much in the expectation of attack, as to bCtCnabled to 
keep the anniversary of ten days, of the martyrdom of the son of 
Ali ; originally ceremonial of mourning for that sect exclusively, 
afterwards Of exultation to ^leir opponents, and finallyr India, a 
frantic exhibition without an object in W'hich both unite. Colonel 
Stuart found the ceremonial observed witf i the cq.stoirfaiy phrenzy by 
tlie garrison of Palglmut during tl\e siege, and tmder restriction had 
oven allowg^ a similar indulgence to the Moliammedans of the besieg- 
ing force, without the slightest ^impediipeiit to the operations of 
the siege. ^ 

I’he army, witli«the exception of i^ ininoi* detachments, and the 
feorps’appoiuted ttf escqrt the convoj^s, was now ro-united at Coiiiifea- 
ftore, and mai'chedr in pursuit of llfe,ienemy :Ktho dtaught and carriage 
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cattle had become well-practised, and genenfl] 3 ^j^ in (ixcdleut eomii- 
tioix, from the superior forage* of this district. To restore the 
condition of cavalry once over- worked, is known to be a slow and 
difficult procjes^^ but the infantry and artillery, with* tllfe* equip- 
mentfj of the army in every depxirtment, were in the best marching • 
order ; and with equal intelligence would have force<l thp enemy tp 
action. In six marches, General MedoVvs, pui^uipg the route of ilie3| 
(^lemy, round by, the Eahvany to the Caveri, foiyid Erode, succes-| 
sively abandoned by his pwn garrison, and fey its captors aflJier emptyj 
ing the storehouses. Its»unfitnesft :^r*adep6t, was illustrated by 
the first orders issued after the Sultarm's. descent had been fully 
ascertained, by his attack of the ladvanced^ division ; the battalion 
which constituted its garrison, was ordered to retire to Cafoor, leav- 
*ing one company under a native officer, who, on the appearance of 
the Sultaun's army capitulated, and the condition was actually 
observed, of permitting the company to march to Caroor. , 

From Erode, the Sultaun proedbded due §outh, closely followedf 
by the English army ; measuring its capf]^city for marching, by his! 
former experience of the tar^y movements necessary Tor protecting' 
convoys, he had on 1;Jie day the English army left Erode, marked 
out his encampment, about sixteen miles from that place, ^tending 
to push at the convoy advancing from CaMor, or move to Darapooraiu 
or Coimbatore, according to thc^directiqai which might be taken by 
General Medows. Most of the tents wore pitched, and the foragers 
were out, ^hen his light troops brought intelligence that the English 
advanced-guard would soon be in sight. great dmm immedi- 

ately beat, and the army, overtaken at onc€> by’ the night, and a 
severe fall of rain, was kept from dispersion hy the light of the 
Sultaun^s personal flambeaux. He marched all night, and if the 
circumshiiices had been known* to General Medows, he could with 
certainty and aAvai^tage, have brought him to action on the ensuing 
dajy. He halted however aftfer a short march, to receive his convoy * 
from Caroor, whilfe the Sultaun rapidly pursued his course southward. 

It hadl3een his original design to avail himself of jxj^^apected 
delay in the junction of the English convoy fi#m Carter, to double 
back upon? Coimbatore, and possess himself of the field hospital, 
valuable stores, and battering train deposited, not mounted, in that 
untenable post, and he made his next march in tlMit direction ; but 
the place hafl been opportqpely reinforced by«three regular battalions 
of the Madras Establishment, and one corps of Travanccrt-eans, sent 
by Colonel Hartley,% who h!td arrived at Palghaut, in conformity to 
the general instructions he bad received in Septemljer : on receiving 
this intelligence, the Sultaun took th^ iiv^ctioR Qf ' 

garrison of that })lace wastchieflj^ composed of convalescents, about 
one hundred Europeans and two Ifundred* sepoys, unprovided with 
cannon ; three batteriesi ere^oted just^beyond mhsketry, wouldjevel 
the^ miserable thin campart in a, fe w discharges ;* a pproaches were 

* Chiefly the Hollcus Sacchlratus, and IIolcus ^picatus. 
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}.us)ie(l to tke (liicL^^aird the gar^sp^.s^ on a eapitulatioii, 

. which was unexpectedly observ'^. 

The Genei'al, after receiving his convoy, returned to Coimba- 
tore : recent events had sho-vhi the expediency mf^cing this 
•weak place more capable of defence, before the departure of the 
aymy, and orders to effect the same ‘object, were soqn after- 
I. wards sent* to Carooi; and Dindigul. These objects being pro- 
vided for fit CoimJjatdre, to the extent that was pr^^cticable,* he again 
pyt the army in motion te seek the enemy, ^n the direction of Erode. 
Farther stores were wanting from Caroo^r, and a detachment was 
made on the route, covered by the march of the army, ^hich waited 
its arrival at Erode, whence a supporting corps, was sent to meet and 
facilitate its arrival. (5n approaching Erode, a large mass of the 
Wulsa was met procecfding frAm tlie westward of Erode, whence 
they had been compelled* to depart fey thfe Sultaun’s command, in 
qrder that no population should remain* to give intelligence of his 
movements, in a country covered by his light cavalry for the same 
purpose ; the object was rpuch'" canvassed, but not understood in the 
English army.^ Tn the^neighbourhood of the camp, thfe usual strag- 
gling scouts were seen, but whenever a patrolo was puslied to the 
westward, it met with increasing numbers, k strong coi'jjs under 
^olonel tfloyd was at lengti.**scnt to force a more extensive reconnoi- 
l^ance, and discovered t&iti the Sultaun's whole army had crossed 
several days before, abpve the confluence of tlie Bahvany and Caveri, 
and had proceeded to the northwfird. General Medow^ began to 
cross on the ensuing dav, at a ford below Erode, so deep as to make 
it necessary fo^. tile cffetle to swim over, the stores and ammunition 
to be carried on menis heads, and the tumbrils crossing under water 
to be opened and dried in* the sun on the opposite side, before it 
could be re-packed. And he followad with all expedition, check 
the mischief in the Sultaun’s contemplation. 

* Tippoo had heard when last passing Sattimungul of the actiKxl 

(invasion of Barwiahal, and^ proceeded with aboulf three-fourths of 
his army;in 'that direction, leaving the remainder to*^atch tlie 
; motions mG^eral l^edows, under the orders of Kummer-u.-Deen, 
now first restored to military command since 1787, by tmnsfemng 
to has charge the elephant and insignia of Seyed Saheb, who was 
thus tardily disgraced for his flight up the pass of Guijelhutty. 
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whole army — draws off aU night-^Eenewed ^e7flomtratio7i-—Deparfkfe in cow- 
sequence of the approach oj^ General^^M^dows — his movements — mistakes the 
Suliauits arang for Colonel Maxwell^ — Jvnc^io% — Eelatiwe moiwments — Both 
point at the pass of Tapoor— Ineffective operations of the English — Tippoo 
escapes — marches by Cafbor to Trichinopoly—followtd by General Medows — Ifis 
opinions and plan (f operation — resolves to^ ascend f/ie ghauts by (javeripooram 
— Lord Cornwallis determines p^'so^ially to assume the conduct of the war — 
General Medows ordered to^lead the army to I^kdras — Striking influence of the 
seasons — Tippoo'" s progress iifto Coromandel — Tiagar — commanded by Flint — 
heats off two attempts to iarry the town petta — Trinomallee-^Negotiations af 

Pondicherry^ and embcussy to Louis the E^Ith. — English army arrives *near 
Madras — Tippoo' s advances to negotiation duri'ng the campaign — Results of 
the campaign-^Recnrrence to the operations in ^alabar-^Cohnel Hart- 
ley's victory over Hussein Ali^ and ' its important consequences — General 
A hercromhy arrives — talks Cannanore^ and reduces the whole proinnce-^Proc^ed- 
ings off the confederates — engaged in two si^es — Copul and Dai^var — Ten 
" thousand horse ready to join Lord Cornwallis — Advantages with which he opened 
the. campaign — Unfavorable anticipations of ff e Sultaun — Lord Cornwallis's 
selection of a new line of operaHons.^ with its reasons^ ^ 

The rcspeqjbable corps of native infantry wliifh had made a march| 
of twelve hundred miles from Calcutta, rea<jhte^ Conjeveram on thd 
1st of August. The exertions recently made* in lhe» equipment or 
the main or southern army had emptied the arsenals, and caused 
some deJay in the equipraent of the ceutie arwy, as it was named, 
which, by the addition of threof egiments of European infantry, one 
regiment of native qavalry, and a formidable artillery, was augment-^ 
ed* to nine thousand five hundred men, and assettlbled at 
• Colonel Kelly, iti? commander,* died, and j;he command devolved ov\ 
Colonel MaJCwell on the 24th of September. In conformi^jjato orders 
from General Medows, that officer entered BaramahSf on the 24th 
of Octobei^ in pursuance of the original plan of the campaign. On 
the 1st of November he approached K f^jt^pagl^ rry^ the capital ftnd 
strongest post of the district : the natural strength and improved 
defences of •this tremendous rock rendered it 6f some iipportance to 
determine whether a reguiai; siege should be attempted,* And several 
days were expe\idedin a clf^se and minute examinatton of its whole 
circumference. Coldihel Maxwell. then establisiied j(fis head-quarters 
near the central position of Caveripatam, intending, as wa* supposed, 
by making demonstrations towai^is the pass and the fort m its 
vicinity, to return and attempt KistnaghWy by surprise. On the 
9th, the presence of ccvnsicl«rable biyiies of light ^cavalry indicated 
thcP Sultaun’s approach, and pn the lltli the only regiment 
of cavalry, allowing theifiseWes to^lfe inveigled ifl putstiit through 
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a defile, w/jre attacked by about aix times their number, and 
driven back with •(^onsi< lovable loss. On the 12th the Sultaun 

( showed his army in full force, and attempted, by a variety of 
evolutions, •to find the moans* of at|ficking Coloi^ Ma 35 :we 11 with 
, advantage but the strong position assumed by that officer, 
his admirable dispositions, and his promptitude in anticipating 
every design, friistrjited these intentions ; and the Sultaun 
drew off at ii^ght without any seraous {attempt/ Similai’ 
means om the IStli, yari3d so as ^o compel an entire change of 
position, terminated in the* manm^: : on the 14th, numbers 

farther augmented made ;j.imilar demonstrations, bi^t these were 
factually intended to ^conceal iiis meditati^d departure on the 
f ensuing dny. 

General Medows, we h'ave seen, had commenced hi.s march * 
from the Caveri on the tlOth. On tlie l4th lie encamped at the 
southern extremity of the pass of Tapbor,,and on the 15th was 
enabled, by the improvement of the road effected by the Sultaun a 
few days before, to clear tjie pJlss and the range of hills, and encamp 
on their north\3rn fac(S‘ on an elevated ^ground overlodcing Barama- 
lial, and distant about twenty-iiine miles from Colonel Maxwell’s 
poskion at CWewpatam. On the arrival of tfie .advancod-^uard at 
tlie inteitded ground, a caiufp was observed gradually to arise, flags 
to bo erected, and troops t(^ take uj> their ground on the plain, dis- 
tant about six milos.^ Nearly three weeks had elapsed since any 
direct intelligence had been received from Colonel Mas^well. No 
doubt was entertaineil jbliat the English army beheld their com- 
rades, and thre^ ^igiull guns were fired to announce the event. In 
five minutes, every tent was struck, and heavy columns were seen 
in full march to the west, in the vale of the great pass of Pojicode.^ 
It was soon understood to be the SiaJtaun’s army. He ha^-i drawn 
off some miles south from Colonel Maxwell’s position* on the preced- 
ing evening, an(t»calculating on Generai Medows* requiring another 
day to clear the pass, had marked aff encamiunent which he found 
it prudent to *feibandon. General Medows moved on the fOth fifte*(&i 
biilos farSfiei^ki the ^direction of Caveripatam ; and on the epsuing 
day the important junction was formed by Colonel Maxwell. The 
limited army was now twenty miles from the head of the pass of 
‘Tapoor, and twep^)y-six from its southern extremity, Kishen Row, 
the treasuitjr, was alotuai adr^itted to the Sultaun’s councils on this 
occasion. He had no fixed opinion regarding the plan of future 
operations intended by the English aher th^ , disruption of their 
chain of depots ; but be infeped, that wherevei^ the Sultaun should 
rgo, they v^uld follow, and that he ought accordingly to carry the 
waf into their, own country, kqpping ^so in view such a line of 
operatioh as might* enablb him to avail diimself of any favorable 
opportunity to recover the plgiees he jlost. If he should be 
followed up the v&le o f Policode , tlic nature of the ground left Wm 

i'ippoo encampwi^f Santa M^truiiliully. 
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no alternative but to ascend the ghaut; he detcmxinod to * 
double, bacik thi^ougli tbe pa«s of Tapoor. His cattle had been much 
over-worked on the 15th, and it was deemed necessary to give them 
two complete rest. His intelligence stated the Jtitmttion of 

the English General to halt on the day ensuing the junction ; but if • 
such tin ^intention existed, it h^ been changed. The two arrnies 
were accordingly in motion on the 18th, bot^i pointing io the pass 
Tapooi'j and both intending to clear it in two ef^y marches. 

As the quarter^a^ter-geperars ^ejfhrtment was preparing, 
under the protection of the advaAcdd-guard, to mark out the new 
encampment > they perceived a few touts pitched throe or four 
miles in front of their, right ; it was Tippoc^s Pesli Khana, or tents 
always sent on for his personal accommodation with the fi.dvanced- 
* guard. The circumstances ,were reciprocally reported ; and the 
Sultaun, confident in the* powers* of his e’^uij)ments, rashly decided 
on continuing his mai^h through the pass. By the ^time that the* 
head of the main column of the ®uglish ai*my had reached the 
intended encampment, thick clouds of dust in front, indicated the 
entrance into fhe pass of a loyg and heavy coltfmn, while a consider- 
able body of horse made a demonstration on the right, and was 
suppose(J to mask uA)vement of infantiy, indicated by co^umnS of 
dust in thc' rear of their loft, which sdroied, however, to accurate 
observers, to be returning to the westward, l^lie General, witli a 
brigade of infantry and the cavalry, move(\ out to examine this 
body, whi]e the head of the column of march, was ordered to regu- 
late its advance by that of the corps whi^ll ^the General directed. 
Colonel Stuart, wlio commanded the right wing of ihe army, and 
led the column, perceiving soon afterwards from a commanding 
ground the probability of being able by a rapid advance to cut off 
a considerable body of the Wultaun’s infantiy, and attack the 
remainder to advantoge, entangled in the pass, reported his 

olifiervations and asked permission tio attempt it, with his own wing 
of the southern ^rmy, as an ^advanced ^corps, to be supported as 
ocbasioii might require. This proposition was not approv^ «md the 
corps oyi the right under General Medows inqieded Vff ravines was 
making slow progress. The demonstrations were continued, and 
the effect of a more rapid advance was sufficiently evinced by the 
fiict of three battalions of infantry of the rear of the main column 
being interdepted under a]] these disadvantages of dclaj^^UKi forced 
to make a straggling retreat, through the ravines ami wdods in the 
opposite directibn. r^ainder of the Sultaun’s^iraiy, astonish- 

ed at their good forfline, completely cleared the pfJi|Ss, with the loss 
of only one tumbril, which had bniken down, and some r«lmp>rtarit ' 
articles of military store : ^the cavalry disappeared about sun-sot, a 
small body taking the r#ute of the ]>ass^; and’the remainder in a 
circuitous direction by, Pip^igra : atid the En^^lish army, itf|»er a 
tedfr>us march of twenty miles about fifUg*!! hours, and firing a 
A^w shot, oncamjied at night near ^le summit of tBc p^ss of Tayoor, 
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On tha Sultaui^’s *part, the discovery of the English advanced- 
guard was made m sufficient time for the baggage, camp equi- 
}jage, and rear-guard to return, se])arated from the anny by the 
intervc^htioVi of tfie wlioJc of the British forces, and^e di^st of their 
‘ retrograde movement contributed .to the hesitation of the English 
^Jeiieral. The Sultaun was personally present with th^ cavalry 
which inaSe tlie dengionstration on the right, and went off with a 
slight escoH through the pass shortly before it disappeared. TImj 
P/^ sh Kli&na was the only cover in i^ie whqle urmy ; and they were 
equally destitute of pro visions, ^uatil joined by Kummer-u-Deen and 
his small bazar «two days,, afterwards. Tippoo however made no 
delay, his army supplying themselves by the plunder of his own 
villages ; i,nd first pointing to Caroor, and giving out that he would 
cross the Caveri belotv^ that />lace, he descended by the northern ’ 
bank of the river, and Kmdenohalt until opposite Trichiuopoly. 
»A.gainst that place he made various defnonjStrations, but they had 
no material result beyond the plunder and devastation of the island 
of Seringliam. ^ 

M.eauwhil(i the SSnglisli General^ closely following Ins steps, 
jand for two days having a distant view of tlie rear of his columns, 
-''arrived ^at the bank of the Caveri, oppositf^ Caroor, on thc^ 27th 
of November; and belie^^i•ng that the Sultaun had [)assed to the 
southward, ordered a stivng <letaclimont under Colonel Oldham 
across the river, wit|;i reinlbrcements for the places which lie con- 
sidered most vulnerable. Deeming the Sultaun's views to be chiefiy 
directed to fixing thc‘f^3at of war in the low eouiitrievS, the General 
(leclare-d his ^piiiionV'^ “ that the most determined measure, the 
likeliest to bring him to action, ami drive him out of this country, 
is boldly to go up the ghauts ourselves, which I mean to do by the 
Caveripooram pass, and taking poslk«at the head of the Giy^jelhutty, 
and opening that of Tambercherry, preserve our eom/aunication with 
Coimbatore, Policacherry (Palghaut) and the otller coast a plam of 
operation which it is nut intended sbriously to discuss ; but which ,, 
it wer^ ggarcbly liberal to criticise by the test of postefior inforlfia- 
tion. He^dted, thajt lie hoped to be able to set out for the Caveri- 
pooram pass by the 8th December, and expressed his belief, that if 
lie^wcre once xip the ghauts, the enemy would either tight or treat. 
Before that date, however, ho was in full march in the opposite 
direction, ‘In conscqUorMce pf the Sultauifs demonstrations before 
trrichinopc^fy, which threatened that most important, but weak ana 
jextensive depoi, opposite to whicli the«Gener^ arrived on the 14tb 
jof December. ♦ ^ * 

Qonstf.^rations belonging to illustration of character, to distin- 
giiished enterprise, or to resuKjp of essjoiitial importance, have on 
various occasions extended our narrative into greater detail tjian 
accords with the gdtieral plan p£ this A^qrk, and theprincipal features 
of tile campaign M have insm^ibly expanded, for the puq*)os( ^ 

,, ^ l^etter to the acting So^rnor in ft)uncil at Madras. 
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of illustrating the degi’ee in which they 'ma>^l)^ suppo^^^Ml to have 
influenced the Governor-Genera i, to resume his origina.l design oi' 
assuming in person the direction of the war, for motives of groat 
force exists im^pendently of all reference to the condtfotscyf that 
campaign. His presence in th^ scene of action was considered by 
our allies, as a pledge 6f sincerity, and of our confident hopes of 
success against the common* enemy.’* His ^Lordship aisrived at 
Midras on the 12tli of December, having previously despatched two 
confidential officers of hi^ staff, Jo prepare ill e requisite iii|ormation 
regarding a variety of locij details.^* # ’ * ^ 

General Medows appears to have Received iatelligence of his 
Lordship’s intentions .when near Caroor, and now determined to 
remain in the neighbourhood of Trichinopoly,’ until he shouid receive 
•his orders : “ but if no orders^ should ‘be receiVed, or if his Lordship 
should be prevented by iiny unforeseen circumstances from taking 
the command of the ajjmy* in person, it was still his intention to 
commence his march for the upper <?ountry on the lst*of Janujyry.” 
Orders, however, did arrive, in consoqfionce of which he commenced 
his march to Madras on the 30th of December. • 

The difference of a few days in descending to the eastward 
from the vicinity of (ftaroor, had brought the Sultaun’s army into 
the depth of the rains of the north-east if:«)nsoon, which usilhlly fall 
in Coromandel from the I5th o^ Octobf^r till near the middle of’ 
December, while the English army, pfaced ^ little beyond their 
western veyge, entirely escaped their injurious effects ; but in follow- 
ing the Sultaun’s track they had occasion to ‘observe the havoc it 
had made among his cattle, and to hear of itS serioi^^ influence on 
the troops who were chiefly destitute of cover.* On leaving Trichi| 
nopoly, Tippoo had proceeded in a northeim direction into* the hearfl 
of Coromiindel, marking his rouie by the accustomed train of plun-f 
der, conflagrati(Tn, and ruin ; but perceiving that the military chest 
would be better replenished bj’ imposing contributions on tlio towns 
and villages, he •latterly adofAed that plan ; and, with numerous 
o^^Jeptions where his demands were not’ satisfied, thejfe placjip only 
were destroyed which had been deserted by tl^eir inWrft^ts. On 
approaching Tiagar, a hill fort with a weak and extensive town at 
its foot, distant about eighty miles from Trichinopoly, where, at 
length he was joined by the baggage anid bazar of army, he found 
that the whole of the surrounding pppul^fcn had taken refuge 
under its protection ; attracted by the well-known chafacter of its 
commandant Captajp Fliat, the defender of Wandiwash. The 
seizure of this multitJUde would enable him to axtort large sums, and 
he anticipated no difficulty in forcing the town. Th*e denyjp^ationsi 
were made for a regular si^ge, and^the attempt to ptotbet tSeioWm 
incurred from the relati>*e localities the risk of* its dcfendelB bein^ 
cut off from the body of th^ j)lace. Cfiptain Flint however, confident 
in l!is sepoy gan'isian, and anxious ly sympat|^isi n^ with the stiffer- 

* MiniAe of Couftciirifort Williaui- • * 
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iiigs oi‘ populat/ioft, doieniiinod that thoy should not be sacri- 
diced ; and beat orf-with considerable loss two successive attempts to 
jcariy tlie town. Recollections of former years probably contributed 
' to tho*4ul taunts abstaining frCm a third. ^ ^ 

The inhabitants of Triijomallee, 35 miles farther north, a town 
ladjoining an ancient temple in a lofty sqtiare enclosure,, ai&mated 
Iby the intelligence received from the weaker town of Tiagar, collect- 
fed, the arms of the vicinity, and prepared- to defend the' temple, lin 
the hope of holding outc till the arrival of the English army ; their 
behaviour was at first rfespcBct0ibie, bu(i* batteries erected across 
the streets of the town, ^and a position on the ne^hbouring hill, 
overlooking the square, an which 

was accompanied with circumstances of cruelty and outrage too 
horrible for descripti6n. Frdm this place, the Sultaun, making a 
circuit of the rich plain icountry, too'k the direction of Permacoil, 
^ which had been dismantled and blown uq in the preceding war. 
It yas kept * as a post of observation, with one company and an 
officer, who had directions t6 retire on the enemy's approach ; but 
the place being unexpectedly surrounded through the treachery of 
|the native officer, his second iii command, retreat became impracti- 
[cable ; and the Sultaun, on its surrender, pro6eetied nearer to Pondi- 
[cherry. ‘ Zeimul-ab>u-Dee»i was deputed to the Governor of that 
'place, and was accompaniod in his return by a gentleman whom the 
Mysooi'ean manuscripts, without specifying the name, designate as 
the second in pommand. It is stated, that he agreed to undertake 
the office of the Sultaun's embassador extraordinary to ^he King f>f 
France, on thp condition of being reimbursed for the injury done to 
his private affairs, by his sudden departure from Pondicherry ; that 
this sum was fixed at a lac of Sultany Pagodas, 48,000f ; that he was 
furnished with an order to that am,^?.unt on the revenues (jf Manga- 
lore ; that the payment was delayed on various pretences ; that the 
gentleman was ultimately cheated out'of *his premised remuneration, 
and that the embassy produced no result. 

S’4^e*are indebted lo the work of Bertrand de Moleville,'%r 
a more dStfttbt acc«^unt of those transactions. According .to that 
authority the negotiation with M. de Fresne, Governor of Pondi- 
cherry, was conducted through the medium of M. Leger, Adminis- 
ti^teur Civil” of France in India, who understood the Persian 
language, ‘Vho becafhi; himself the envpy to Louis XVI., and who 
wrote the^espatches dictated by Tippoo relative to this embassy. 
Tippoo demanded of the King the aid of^six thousand French troops ; 
he offered to pay for •their transportation, clothing, and maintenance, 
and iptli«this assistance he engaged to destroy the English army and 
settlements in India, and ensure ^eir possession to France.^ M. Leger, 
on his arrival in Paris, necessarily address^ himself to Bertrand de 
Moleville, minister* of marine^* who informed the King of Tippoo’s 
proposals ; but notwithst^ding tl|eir advantage, and althou^ as 
the ministei^obsdrves, the msu]5#ction at St. Domingo would furnish 
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a good pretext for the luisuspected embarkation for India of the six 
thousand men demanded, the natural probity oi the King's mind 
would not perndt him to adopt the measure : This resembles/' said 
he, “ the af^iir OTa^Ameiica, which I nfever think of withbulrlegret. 
Jly youth was taken advantage of at that time, and we suffer for it 
\iow ; ftie lesson is too severe S) be forgotten."* 

In the meanwhile, the English army puf suing the Sultaun's^ 
i*(mte as fair as Trinomalle^, took the direction of j^ee, where the 
^loavy stores and guns werp left under the seoon^ in command? ColoneJ 
Musgrave, and the remain(J^r of tin? army proceeded by Conjeveram 
to the encampment of Vellout, eighteen |nilos from Madras, where 
it arrived on the 27th of January ; fuid I^m^d^Cpinwallis accompanied 
by a reinforcement of artillery and native troops, by varioiw import- 
fint branches of equipment and convej^nce, aiM by a heavy military 
chest, assuined^the commahd on the 29th. t 

Some advances to ijegotiation with the English in the course of 
the late campaign, are chiefly remarkdfWe for their awkward indirect- 
ness, and a deviation from the «ust5mary formalities of respect. 
Early in TJccefliber, three persons intimating ^hat thfey were the 
vakeels formerly nominated to* attend General Medows, addressed to 
him a letter from tbeihselves, stating “ the fiicility of adjusting all 
differences, if they should be received, anditheir conviction *of tlieir 
master's assent, if he should be ^referred to." The General with 
becoming dignity, ordered the letter to be immediately answered by 
his aid-de-qamp. Captain Macaulay. The unequivocal release of 
every Englishman in Mysoor, and the possesion of some person or 
place of importance as a cautionary pledge, weife stated to be indis- 
pensable preliminaries to negotiation. From the neighbourhood of 
Tiagar, one of these person^ addressed a reply to Captain Macaulay, 
professedly by the Sultaun's coHimand, going over the old ground, 
and proposing tlie immediate despatch of embassadoi's ; and the 
requisite answer, tfiat the pweliminary measures hiwi not yet been 
adopted," terminated the corresf)ondence. 

Although the operations of this first campaign had*not fqlfflletl 
the public expectation, objects had been acqpmplish^dT'S’ great 
importance io the commencement of a second. Caroor and DindiguB 
materially facilitated the protection of the southern provinoesi 
Coimbatore and Palghaut were two additional points of eventual 
support to tlie operations of a field corps, and an interc(nirse witJi 
Malabar ; and above all the cattle of the army had recei\^ a train- 
ing, and its deplhrtmfpts aw 'organization, which in ihe absence of 
previously existing efetablishmeiitf5, nothing sJiort^of a campaign 
could have effected * m 

Colonel Hartley depiVnd of tjfo Madinas troops after the tall bf 
the midst of his dieiresaes, the King M^s amttSd with theshabEy, 
finery of T^ppoo's miserable presents to hiigself and the Queen, “ trumpery to 
dresajip dolls,” which he dosirecf M. BertraAd to give to hit little girls. • 
t He never joined General Medows, Jip^statcA in fhe Aynual^ Register, nor 
hdt the province of Malabar ifi the campaign of 1790 ^ 
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Palghaut, was left J^o c»|>(3rate with a. field force of one regiment of 
Europeans, andtwu l)attaliuus of sepoys, with their usual field artillery, 
igQinst the Sultaun’s troops, left under Hussein Ali in Malabar, 
Adiich,^wh6u collected in the lieighbourhood of Cali^t, wgre various- 
y estimated at fi-oni six thousand to nine thousand men, besides a 
large body of Mapillas. The universal hostility of the Nairs prevent- 
ed the cKiployrnent this body in the desultory warfare of detach- 
merits which could most effectually frustrate Colonel Hartley's 
views, ftirtly tueretpre<from necessity and partly from confidence?^? 

( Hussein Ali assumed a strongs position cl/^se to Calicut, and waited 
the result of a fixed action^ this was the exact issue ^om which the 
diminutive numbers and superioi;, quality of Colonel Hartley's troops 
could havio any hope of success : the att^k was made on the 10th of 
December 1790, with distinguished skill and gallantry, and eminent 
success : the route was complete ; iSuss^in Ali Khan and nine 
. hundred men were taken ; the loss in killed and wounded being 
about a thousand, while the casualties of the English corps amounted 
to fifty-two. Colonel Hartley losfino time in pursuing the fugitives 

i ,o the unfinished fort* of Ferrockhee, wliore 1,500 nsen laid down 
;heir arms, but the commandant had ihade a timely retreat with the 
mblic treasure up the pass of Tambercherry. v ^ ^ 

, Geiieral Abercrombyp<»he Governor of Bombay, had arrived afc 
Tellieherry with a respectable force a few days previous to this action, 
and on the I4th appeared before Cannanore. The enemy was dis- 
lodged with loss from a strong position intended to impede his 
approach, and retired w^ithin their works ; but a vigorous and suc- 
cessful attack oil tfie most advanced of these on the ensuing day, 
caused the unconditional surrender of tlie remainder. These opera- 

I tions were followed up with spirit and d^^cision by the capture of 
every remaining possession of thtt.t,Sultaun's, or his dependents in 
Malabar ; and the unquestioned occupation of the whole province.. 
The* allies <m the other hand had ‘ca^utiously, perhaps judicious- 
ly, abstained from any determined irruption from the north into the « 
centrr^cdLfhe Sultaiin’s possessions ; and, however tardy and tiffSid 
in their pro^ylings^were at length engaged in two sieges, cpnduct- 
ed by the English contingents respectively serving with •each. The 
fofbes of Nizam Ali against Copul, a tremendous rock a few miles to 
the north of the oToombuddra, and about twenty miles west of the 
anoient ru^s of Vijeyasmggur ; and the Mahrattas against Darwar, 
h strong f6rt on the plain, about sixty guiles noHh-west from Copul. 
Nizam Ali had'prepared a body of ten ^ihousa-yvd horse ready to act 
with the Englif^h artny, and to join at any jfioint that should be 
indicat=^dpft» Lord Cornwallis thus opened the second campaign with 
advantages which nothing short® of a ferst campaign could have 
achieved, but with tionc fcat could be plaoed in competition with the 
inostiimable advantage now to, be cxliibitcd, for the first time mtho 
history of Rritisfi India, ^of a Coi^mandor-in-Qhief uniting in*' his 
owq person ‘the**undividod exVmso of aSl the civil and military 
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powers of the State, and the exclusive direction of all the resources 
of the three Presidencies. ♦ * 

The Sultaun had hitherto ftiiled in his intrigues with the allies 
for dissolving ISlie confederacy, or even procuring the r<^eg<aoin:>y 
the English of an envoy to excite in the other confederates the 
jealoufy requisite to his -views. He perceived the increasing me^ns 
by which he was to be assailed, and the hopelessness of a fortunato 
i.^ue, without the assistance of the Frencli ; ^and although he vms 
encouraged to indulge the most flattering Hopes for*the ensqing year, 
he opened the present bampai^n^fWjthout very sanguine expect- 
ations. % ^ ^ ♦ 

The plan of a southern campmgn wtife liable to the fundamental 
objection of separating the seat ofwar from* its great magazine and 
•depot Fort St. George, and trusting to a nevn chain of posts, which 
could not be left for a few djiys without^ trembling for their fate. 
Advanced eighty-eighty miks, in a line nearly direct from Madras to 
the enemy ^s capital is Vellore, a pdnt whicli experience had shown' 
to be well-adapted to all the pijrposies of m intermediate d^p6t. 
Amboor, on the same line, was thirty miles iarther advanced, and 
about ninety remained between that post and Bangalore, the place 
second in imj)ortance pf the Sultaun’s possessions, and distant abput 
seventy-five from Smingapatam ; a line operation which kad been 
rejected in the campaign of 1790, on account of its reputed infertility: 
To undertake the siege of Banghlore, with the intervention of the 
ghaut, and a distance of ninety miles between the besieging army 
and its neS,rest dep6t, was an arduous entej:priso : Ibut Lord Corn- 
wallis preferred this hazard to that of tifisting to a weak inter- 
mediate post. * • 
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Tjird Cornwallis marches Arcot-^Shilful demonstrations on the direct passes — 
By an unexpected circuit ascends that of Mooglee •'without opposition — Unfoj'M- 
^jiate licefitiousness of the first maswh— Progress of the army — First appearance 
of the Mysoorean horse — Indecisim apd weakne^ of Tippoo's measures — Lord 
Cornwallis arrivq^s without molestation within ten miles of his ^hject — Descrip^ 
tion of this encampment — Tif pod's presence — Annoyance by ntght — Able dis- 
position of Lord Cornwallis — AitempfC at assassination — Takes up his ground 
before l^ngalore— Reconnaissance covered by Colonel Floyd — Perceives and 
attacks the rear of Tipp^^s army bn the march, contrary to instmctions'^bui 
with a fair prospect of suaeess — till he fell iteverely wounded — Disorderly 
retreat—^overed by the advance of Major Gowdle, contrary to orders — Ohserva- 
• tions on this qffair — Description of^he fort arid fetta — A Hack of the petta — 
Tippods feint for its pecovery^ did not deceive Lord Cornwallis — Lengthened 
struggle — Tippoo finally driven out — Colonel Moorehonse — Forage — Grain — 
First error in the siege-^ Subsequent operations — 'Novel and peculiar character of 
the siege— Operations of the 20M an»i Tlst-^determin^ Lord Cornwallis to give 
the ajisault — Description of that operation and its success — 'Tippoo was distinctly 
vdforme^ of the intended assatdL and his whole army was drawn up wUHn a mile 
, and a half — Consequent consternation — Effects on the prospect of the beAligerents 
— Reflections, e- , 

^On tho 5th of February Lord Cornwallis commenced his march from 
I Vellout, and on the 11th, the army was concentrated netar Vellore. 
Hitherto every demo]^^^*ation indicated the intention of ascending 
by the passes <near Atnboor, or those of Baramahal. The SultanA 
had been delayed by*his negotiations at Pondicherry, until he heard 
of Lord Cornwallis's first march, when he .proceeded rapidly by the 
passes of Changama and Palicode, and would have been in time to 
oppose the ascent of any of the passes thrpatene^l. The demonstra- 
tions of the English General were continued till the last moment, by 
a battalion, apparently the ^advanced guard, moving up the vale to 
reinfoiipjr -^mboor, at the same insttint that the first divteion of tlie 
army (foIIoVcS at a proper interval by the second, on account .of the 
close country to be passed) was in full march to the rtorth, and 
thence turning to the west, through the easy pass of Mooglee, had, 
in four days, and ^ circuit of fifty-one miles, completely surmounted 
every locaKimpedimeAt^^andipccupied the^ummit of thf pass, with 
a complete ‘"brigade, before it was po8siJ)le for the Sultaun to have 
disturbed its assent. In four days morfe, the tottering train, and 
cveiy, the most minute article of equiptoent (including sixty-seven 
elephai^^^ Bengal, which opportunely joined at this place) and 
provisions for jforty-five days, wan on thoi table-land of Mysoor, 90 
miles from Bangalore, buf still within his own territory, without 
having fired a shot.* a few day^ more ;sv^ere, however occupied in 
mustering and ari?ingi«ig the depai’^cnts of store and supply, ifte- 
paratory to crossiitg the frontier. * • ^ 
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The eyes of an army are tut ried with siiaip scrutiny towards 
a new commander : this early evidence of milftaxy skill inspired 
a just confidence ; and tlie first day's march into the enemy's 
country gg,ve ^ unfortunate opportunity for estimatii^ ^Jbr^ch 
of character equally estimable. The protecting discipline which 
usually accompanies an* English* army, is among its national dis- 
tinctions; one example of its useful effects in the late gampaigif 

already been noticec;^, and another Iwi ‘occurred more remaik- 
able for its coincidence, than its value, o^ its rafity ; during the 
whole of those two days,*^n whfth^tii^ Ehglish’ batteries at Dindigdl 
were firing foj a breach, several ploughs wcfe quietiy at work with- 
in a thousand yards of the battery, ^as if tb realise those fables of the 
golden age, which represent the Indian husbandman as j^niformly 
• undisturbed by contending armies. The practice was so well under- 
stood that a repetition of^ th5.usual injunction was deemed unne- 
cessary, but by some ujiexj>lamed occurrence,^ a village on one of the 
flanks was set on fire on the first# march ; and the ignorant ^and 
licentious followers, imagining that rcftaliation’was intended for the 
outrages practised by the Sultaun, followed the example, and the 
whole country was quickly ifi a blaze. The most active exertions 
failed to arrest the pviil on that day, but nine of the most forward 
incendialies were selected for execution* and the followiAg short 
order exhibits an unafiected picture of the habitual feelings of this* 
excellent nobleman. Lord Cornwallis* lias too high an opinion of 
the zeal, honor, and public spirit of the officeis bf the army, to doubt 
for a moment that every individual among tlwim felt* the same con- 
qprn and indignation that he did himself, ifie sho^ng and dis- 
graceful outrages that were committed on tl|e last march. His 
Lordship now calls in thc^most serious manner for the active assist- 
ance of eveiy officer in the anqy, and particularly those command- 
ing flanking parties, advanced and rear guards, to put a stop to this 
scene of horror ; which, if it# should be suffered tq. contique, must 
defeat all our hopes of success, and blast the British name wdth* 
infamy." ^ It is scarcely necessary to add that this was ihe first and 
the last ex^^ple ; the construction indeed of ^the viJlii§eH^*t!walled 
round, and^ generally farther protected by a cavalier turret) gave 
peculiar facility to tne arrangements of protection ; and a corps yas 
organized for the express purpose of furnishing saf^ards. 

No incident occurred worthy of oli^erveJbton, (except ^he singu- 
lar conduct of the small garrisons of Colar and Ooscota, who refused 
to surrender, bdt ma^e no resistance,) until the 4th ef March, when 
the cavalry of the Sflltaun's army appeared in •some force. He had 
exhibited a strange indecision of character, in suSpendiua^everw , 
military movement of imp(»*tance, (faring his protracted negoHatidhl 
at Pondicherry, and singular imbecility i«*jpermitting the aj^oac^ 
of the English army, ten miles or its Aibject, witiiout the 

smallest molestation. To have impeded its ^onvand barasseQ its 
rear in every possible route, was*jfracti^able with better disposi* 
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tions ; but^ in Coromandel, he was absorbed in the contemplation of 
^,his six thousand i'renc]}, and on finding the defence of the ghauts 
fvi^trated by Lord Cornwallis’s able movement to tlm north, he was 
next atjooAed by the care of his liaxtaU) which, as yC ha^e seen, had 
^been lodged.in jBangalore soon after his return from Canara in 1784. 
An' escort of five hundred men, with a subordinate agent, would 
‘have accomplished tljc removal of the women and valuables with 
equal efficacy, but he chose, personally and at the„head of his ari»y, 
jto superintend these arrangements, |xistead^ofme^t^g.apd hara^ing 
il 4 ord Cornwallis, as after all previous prcy^rastination he wstill might 
diave done, on the day of ^is entering the territory oi Mysoor. On 
this day’s march his cavalry attempted, without the slightest suc- 
cess, to break through ‘ the excellent disposition of the columns, for 
the protection of the iinmense^-mass of stores and grain provided for’ 
the siege, added to the ordinary camp equipage and baggage, and 
Lord GoriiwuUisx^phe^b^ scarcely fl^igning to notice their 

presence. “ ^ 

The encampment rested* its deft on a broken range of rising 
grounds, running at ^ighl angles with its general direction : beyond 
that rising ground, and close At its ‘foot, was a swampy but not 
impassable hollow, and these features extend(^d .several miles in the 
front an\l rear of the left : ethe Sultaun’s army was reported {d be dis- 
tinctly visible from the height, distant about five miles beyond the 
hollow, and sometime after the canjp was pitched, movements were 
reported, whicji induced Lord Cornwallis to go out with |;he cavalry, 
supported by a body *of infantry, to I'econnoitre, and he remained out 
till after dusl^; the iultaun’s sole intention was to harass, and t^B 
object, as related to the cavalry, was somewhat inconveniently 
efiected, as we slnill hav^ occasion to obtserve. The same purpose 
was evinced on the ensuing night^«and continued throughout the 
siege, by adopting a mode resembling that described in the Mahratta 
campaign of 17-86-87. Rocketmen ocepl in silence, to positions 
* within range of the line of encampment, and discharging their mis- 
siles, suddenly eluded pilrsuit, and after an interval, •re turned ^to 
other poiritji^ the pigactice was suited only to the annoyance of an 
irregular encampment, and after the first attempt, excited little 
notice in the English army, except when the rockets fell in the 
cavalry lines, or^jpear the artillery stores. 

, On .t^ ensuing mnrning the Sultaui^ made a demonstration in 
ibree wlifdi was distinctly penetratod by the English General. 

^ rd Cornwallis drew up in order of bitttle on^the heights fronting 
5 enemy, the portion of his army which was* destined to form the 
rear ol^j^aiftk-principal column of march, and veiling his real intention 
under this d«mbnfitration, by a simplt and aUe movement, his 
columns of troops,* heavjr ordnance and* baggage, favored by tlie 
nature of the grouftd glided iff the rear, of Ahis formation, and had 
made .opnsidembWpiSg^ before Tippoo •Was 

aware of tlti""3Sceptio£ Th^ line on tile heights, after offering 
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battle for some time, broke into column, soon Mtef the la^t corps of 
the column of march had passed its right, and moved on in a parallel 
direction covering the rear according to the movements of the enojjt^y. 
A distant oannoiiide on the rear, (instead of a vigorous attfock^on tho 
baggage has had been intended by the ^taun,) terminated the busi- 
ness of tlie day in that quarter ; the efforts of the horse on the front 
and opposite flank were equally unsuccessful : not one shot was 
r^urned by the English, and the army took up i^is ground before 
Bangalore, Ute in the day, wi^out the, l(f8S pf any portion of i^p 
stores, and only five casualties, aft^ •'a simple and masterly move- 
ment which fiilced the confidence of the airoy. • 

Diiring the ineffective cannonade whicji has been mentioned, 
^and while Lord Cornwallis, accompanied by Generak Medows 
*and their respective staff, vgts vie'\^ing frotn a gentle eminence 
the movements of the Sulthun, three • horsemen were seen to 
approach rather closifer than usual ; but as these troops were 
remarkable for their skill and bolcmess, in e:!^amining an enemy’s 
movements, and arc usually scattered pver the country in all 
directions, they excited no s^ttentiqn, till the^^ were "seen to dash 
at speed for the pCVson of Lord Cornwallis. Two were killed, 
and the, third, who ^fras secured and spared, appeared |tuplfled, 
and could give no intelligible account the eTiterprise : conjec- 
ture was divided between assigning ,k) them the character of 
ferocious drunkards, or hired assassins. The .fact as related in the 
Mysoorean*army, appears to be, that on the preceding evening one of* 
them had upbraided the other two with coM^araice in the business of 
the day ; after some discussion, they retorted ^that o» the next they 
would go where he durst not follow, it was agreed that tlieir valour 
should be put to this issue : each prepare(khimself with an intoxicat- 
ing dose* of bang,* and the qlftirrel ended in the frantic attempt 
which has been noticed. . 

• On the ensuing day Lord ^Cornwallis moved hie encampment 
stronger ground, large portion of the cavahy was employed in th| 
morning, itf covering the reconnoissance of the engiriee];;^*to th| 
north-east,"^nd at three in the afternoon, the»whole'^!9!^alry unde| 
Colonel ^ fijtgyd, with tho brigade of infantjy, attached to the same 
coinTnanff, moved for a similar purpose to the southi-west. ^he 
object was satisfactorily accomplished, and the troops were preparing 
to return, Vhen a body^of less than* a thousand horsb appeared. 
Tippoo had on^ this day ma4c a circuitous march, conceded by the 
undulatory face of ^c coufitry, to a position west of Bangalore, his 
own tent being pitted upon the esplanade of thq fort, and line 
of encampment marked out at a greater distance to the ^ft 9 iiith-west. 
He had juvst alighted : a Islrge part#of tho army had already taken up 
their ground, when reports were brougfltt of the approach of ihe( 
Eimlish cavalry, in a direction to intersect the cfllumn of march ; and 
t h^comm and of Bftlajcc Row^t^e j)nl y part # f the cavalry that was 
^ ThTleaf of tlie Cannabis Sativa. 
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not already out ^ira^ing, was onlered to check their approach. 
Colonel Floyd iriovied at this body with the 19th, supported on his 
ri^>t hy a native regiment, and lollovved by the >j^ole cavalry in 
<Jolumi^«> of regiments ; the infantry had been left a low ground, a 
• continuation of the same swamp v; liollow mentioned in ihe^opera- 
tioils of the 4tli and 5th, with orders to wait at tbat«^ spot the 
return of the cavalryr. 

The retreat ^nd pursuit of the horse discovered the fear of tfee 
opemy's fafantry and guns yith larg^ masses of baggage on elephants 
and camels, and although the'o’l^ers speo'ally prohibited any enter- 
prise, the temptS-tion wes^ irresistible ; in a short period the guns, 
deserted by their infantry, were^passed : the ground became strong 
and irregnlar, full of ravines, and rocky hills, the regiment on the 
3*ight had charged and dislod^d a bo/iy of infantry, which retired’ 
to one of these a§ deetfied inaccessible* to cavahy : some other 
charges were also made on the left, with similar success, and Colonel 
l^doyd, at the*head of^the 19th^ Was advancing to dislodge the largest 
tody of the enemy on ai:\ eminence, when a musket ball entered his 
eheek and parsed through both jaws ; l^e fell as if strutk by a cannon 
shot, his second in command was on tlie extreme left, orders could 
not* be mmediately received, and a retreat cllm*nenced ; t^ie native 
pegimenf on the right, contfhuing uninformed of that movement, and 
actively engaged in adva^fe and pn the right. In the meanwhile 
Colonel Floyd who hgd been left on the field, supposed to be killed, 
was I’emourited.by tlie cai’e of his orderly dragoons, and* a troop of 
the regiment being s^ifteback to escort him, he rejoined it retreating 
at half speed, t At thKs moment, Brigade Major Dallas who had been 
with the regiment ijow left unsupported, perceiving what occurred, 
came up from the rear to represent the necessity of halting ; *this was 
accordingly ordered by Colonel S^loyd, wlio wheeled jj^he 19tb 
towai’ds the enemy ; which movement tpgethci^^with the efforts of 
the skirmishers r»f the columns of regtecients checked the enemy for 
an instant, but the disorder had become too general to be easily 
retrieT»i4i l^be fu^tives of the enemy's infantry ah(f rockotmen 
rallied on dinen^nt heights; works of the fprt, and the 
recovered guns, opened a cross fire, the English cavalry retreated 
^precipitately from eminence to eminence across ravines, and the 
/confusion was extreme ; when they perceived the brigade of infantry, 
jleft under Major Gowdio at tjie swamp, a<^vanced, with ixs guns in a 
position oiT an eminence, which comipanded the only access for 
retreat or pursuit, and enabled the cavahy to r,^ly in its rear, when 
he opened a fire which soon cleared, the field. 

' , The^iWtter part of these transactions was distinctly visible from 

the enca»mpmeift, and Lord Com'vfallis wal^ quickly in motion with a 
division of the army; he proceeded as far &s the swamp fi'om which 
Majoi; Gowdie ha4 advanced without oi-dsrs, when he met, consider- 
ably after dark, tlie cdVaJiy noy^, formed, follo\^ed by the infiwStry 
and guns, and the whole returning in perfect order to camp ; the 
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casualties in men were not numerous, amounting only to seventy-one, 
but two hundred and seventy-one horses in* the opening of a 
campaign, was a loss the more serious in the small body attached to 
the Engli|h arrjy, because it was Mrretrievable ; the res^r^ill 
perceive that this cavalry had been almost constantly mounted for 
the la%t tliree days, and those acquainted with the details of feeding 
in the south of India, will be aware .that the gi'eater portion had 
uiithin the same ^period, received, some one; and few, indeed, more 
than two regular feeds. ^ It will therefore* excite* no surprise, that 
under the circumstances describe<Jf the* horse's had not strength to 
clear the raviipies, and stilT less, that the ^ejiter poution of those who 
escaped, were rendered nearly ij^eless^for the remainder of the 
campaign. Men of sound military judgmeht have que^oned the 
* claim of Ifprd Cornwallis to the praise of understanding the practical 
use of this arm ; but whhtev^ may be the general grounds of such 
an opinion, a misfortu^|e produced by the disobedience of his orders, 
is not liberal evidence in its support! Of that disobedience also, the 
judgment might have been diffeuent if Colonel Floyd had not fallen 
at a critical moment ; if the infantry had been ordered up, and if 
ten guns had been brought in as trophies. Major Gowdie, who was 
guilty of as distinct f disobedience of orders, received and deserved 
nothing but praise. Although the affair terminated favcfrably for 
the Sultaun, he did not think proper to jontinue on the ground noA^ 
known to the enemy. His greatest appVehension was a night attack 
on his caipp, which throughout the siege, wals never two successive 
nights on the same. ^ound. On this n^kt he moved six milei^ 
farther west to Kingeri, leaving the garrison qf 8,000 ynen, appointed 
for the defence of the fort, under the new killqdar* Behauder Khan, 
and for the petta, 2,000 i^pgular infantry, ^nd 5,000 peons. 

Th^ complete examinatiom which had been enected of every* 
part of the fbrtr^s to be attacked, determined Lord Cornwallis^ 
t© commence the siege from the north-east,,, wherq he was; 
already encampfed. Th.e...fpit^pf Bangalore, entirely re-built with^ 
strong masonry by Hyder and Tippoo,* is nearly of* an oval form, 
with rourh4 towers at proper intervals and fiye powtfrihil fiSTaliers : 
a faussebsay, a good ditch and covered way without palisades, and 
some well-finivshed places of arms, but the glacis imperfect in seyeral 
places : no part was entirely destitute of the support of reciprocal 
fire, but in no part was there a perfect Jianking defence. There 
were two gateways, one named the* Mysoor, the otuffTthe Delhi 
gate ; the latt’er, opposite petta, overbuilt with^the projection of 
traverses common iJb Indian for^ ; the petta jor town, of great extent 
to the north of the fort, was surrounded by an ibdifferent rampart^ 
and excellent ditch, witji an, intermediate berm, suenm may be 
called, of near one liund^*ed yards wide, *planted with impenetrable 
and well-^rown thorps ; |ind this^ defence vias only intermitted 

^ Seyed Peer, tfie former killed%r| had aiexp^essed doubts regarding the 
ultimate result of the sieg?, and wa^ removed. » • 
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cxjK^tly opjTK^Rite the ^ort, where there was a sliglit barrier, and 
an esplanade of insufficient extent : the petta had several gates, 
protected by a sort of fl^che at the end of each sortie outside the 
diCch. • J?eathcr the fort or petta had draw-bridges|f ^ ^ 

The part of the fort opposite the town was certainly not in 
itself the weakest ; but the possession of the town, besides. thS hope 
6f supplies, would furnish also some security in carrying on the 
operations of the sie^e. , A disposition accordingly injide far 
attacking one of the gate® with a re^ment^pf Europeans, and one of 
native infantry, supported equal reserve, under Colonel 

Cockerel, with the usual^field artillery and six battori^^g guns under 
Colonel Moorehouse ; for everythjing within the ditch was rendered 
invisible by the tborn^r defence, and the natijre of the point to be 
attacked was imperfeitly understood. The fl^che was carried at ’ 
the point of the bayonet ;®.the winding way, crossing the ditch, and 
over the planted berm, was scarcely of su^cient breadth for tlie 
colunin of half companies. Tke application of a field piece was 
expected to force th^ gate, biit it •was built behind with masonry.- 
Iron eighteen*pound»?s, prepared for the purpose, were then bi*ought 
up ; and during a very considerable peViod of resistance, the'turrets 
of the gateway, lined with musketry and rocl^t^, poured a destruc- 
tive firemen the column ^ troops. Two ladders would probably 
liave saved many lives, but^ there was not one in camp ; and after a 
dong delay in making a practicable*^ opening^* in the gate, which the 
ftroops bore with the greatest steadiness and patience, th emplace was 
M length carriecl : but-its great extent, and the difficulty of acquir- 
ing sufficient ^jnowlel^g®^ localities, protracted the occu- 

pation of the whole. , 

I The Sultaim astonished and indignq^nt at this event, moved 

6 ’ rom Kingeri with his whole force, fcr the recovery of the jpetta ; a 
ong but thin column with numerous guns, moved “in signt of the 
English army, ii\ a direction to turn ibs right, the cavaliy made^a 
concealed detour, to a position whe\e it was weil-placed to take 
advantage of any forward movement : but the main str<wigth of the 
infant^^nite Kumyjier-u-Deen, moved by a route coiyj^aled from 
view into the petta, with positive orders to recover its possession 
at all risks ; Tippoo himself being on the western glacis to inspect 
and animate their exertions. 

Lord Gomwallis 'was not deceived by the demonstrations which 

OK • € 
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^ General Medpws, whose presence on such occasions, *always dispelled 
gloom, watched with an^fiety for a suflScient openin^«t the fragments of the 
gate were torn open after each dischai^e, until a small man, ^Lieutenant 
‘Ayre, of |?wB*6th,) made his way through. “Well don e,’^ said tne General, 

“ now wmskers, tcy if you can follow mid support the little gentleman f ’ 
addressing the grenadiers of the same regiment^; a winding sally-port was 
found from within, hydhe first who entered ; a respect for the 18-pounders 
kept clear the direct line of the gdte ; but h^ith^ pikemen nor any ot^er 
troops had been placed dn tke flax^ of the terrepleifi to provide against a 
passage being fdteed* ‘ 
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iie saw, but distinctly anticipating what he^did not se^, strongly 
reinforced the petta, and changed his disposition on the. right : a 
distant caniioij^de was not returned, but in the meanwhile effoits 
for the recovery |of the petta were made on a great scale, «{«nd tor 
some time with considerable spirit. So long as the English troops 
eontin^ied. to fire, the Shltaun*8 were not inferior ;* but this mode 
was soon abandoned, by the Europeans for the never-failing bayo- 
nab. In a’contest for the* possession of streets and roads, this mode' 
could neither be evaded /lor withstood, aivl after a prolonged con- 
test, in which the Mysooijgans wer^f successively driven from every 
quarter of tli# town in which they toojc .post, a»d even purstied 
across a part of the esplanade, with a loss in killed and wounded of 
upwards of two thousand men, tliey ultimately evacuated ihe petta. 

• The casualties of the Enijlish on this day^amounted to 131, but 
no loss made so deep an •impression as that of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Moorehouse, who was Ifilled at the ^te.t He had risen from the 
ranks, but nature herself had mad^im a gentleman ^ uneducated, 
lie had made himself a man of science : a carfeer of uninterrupted 
distinction had;*commanded general respect*; anfi his amiable charac- 
ter universal attachment ; the* regi*et of his General, and the respect 
of his Government, w^re testified, by a monument erected at the 
public expense in the cliurch at Madras. »• • ^ 

A hasty attempt had been made wjth partial success to burn* 
the magazines of forage collectetf in the* petta^; the quantity saved 
prevented <j)ie total ruin of the cavalry and cattle, afterwards 
prolonged a feeble existance on the soot;j Hihatch of the poorer 
houses. The most valuable property had b/en reij^oved on the 
approach of the English army ; but bales of .cotton and cloth in 
every direction indicated, a great manufecturing town ; and the 
private lyiards of grain of the •opulent merchants and inhabitants, 
could alone havfe prolonged^ the existence of the public followers till 
th^ termination of tlie siege. • ^ ‘ . 

With the exception of the lamentable error of the engineers 
in erecting tlie first battery without pfcviously ascfbrtairjjjjg its 
exact distasifie, and the loss of inestimable tinge in disi^vering iis 
fire to be inefficient, the mere operations of the siege, skilful and 
highly honorable in all its subsequent progress, present no events 
within the scope of our general plan. Few sieges have ever been 
conducted under parallel circumstances a plac^ not only Aot invest- 
ed, but regularly relievecT W fresh troops ; a besieging^lafmy not 
only not undistfirbed^by fiela operat ions, but incessantly threatened 

• It may, perhaps, be stated, mthout exaggeration* that the fire was 
superior, the musket balls Were cast in moulds intersected By tWiS^H^ripions, 
at riffht angles with each othef, and thcf shank was left, b 3 ^ 1 uch the bullet 
was fastened to the cartridge f the bullet accordiiA^y sef^arated into five parts, 
or if very close, a large i^prea^ing wouqd was mflictSd ; in either case the 
wounds were difficult cure, bu\ particularly in th^ latter. • 

t He received two wounds, bifb 4^ not discontinue las animating 
exertions, till two other musket balls m the breast terminated his existence. 
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by the wfy>le of tlje tiiieiiix ’s force. No day or night elapsed with- 
out some new project for frustrating the operations of the siege ; 

during its continuance, the whole of the ^esieging army 
was A#(X)titred, and the ca\%lry saddled, everyf night* from sun* 
set to sun -rise. Among the mo.st serious of these projects, was 
an ‘unexpected cannonade, within good range, from guns brought to 
‘their positions duiang a thick fog, on the rear of the park of artillery, 
containing all tl^e ammunition for the siege : happily the steadiness 
pf the urtillery-men^ and the ready aid of the next \3orps, enabled 
them to remove the whole lieh^na the crest of a hill, without a 
single explosion^ By the ^ 20th the Sultaun perceived distinct indi- 
fcations of an early assault, and in the mornipg of the 21st, drew uj) 
his army on the heigl'its to the south-west, to protect an advanced 
body with heavy gun8, who had, on the preceding day, been observed 
opening embrazures in atfold embankment, which, resting its left on 
an unfinished j)art of the south glacis, e/tencied in a' direction, and at 
a proper distance, to enfilade aiid destroy the whole of the trenches 
and open sap, now ‘advanced near the crest of the glacis, and no 
longer covered by tfte works of the petta. *; 

On perceiving these preparations, on the clearing up of a fog, 
aliout eight o’clock, Lord Cornwallis instant/y struck his yamp, and 
, commenced a very impofciug demonstration of serious attack on the 
enemy’s right : the guns, nearly pi;epared to open from the embank- 
ment, were soon per<j,eived lo be in motion to support the position on 
the heights, which the Sultaun determined to defend, and Lord 
Cornwallis had not ^Te^slightest intention to attack, unless compelled 
to it by a restimptioii of the serious danger which threatened his 
approaches : the guns did return late in the evening to resume these 


a preparations, and the crisis arising from tJiis and other causes deter- 
|mined Lord Cornwallis to give the^ssault on the same night, under 
fcircumstances not sanctioned by ordinary practij^e. 


The intention was concealed fi^ifi his own army, until the last 
^noment, but it was confijlentially made known at an early hour to 
the #«aiior artillery officer on duty, who accumulated every possible 
\neans to perfect th<i breach, and take off the defence^of all works 
which comnjanded it : the breach intended for the assadlt was made 


in*the curtain, to tlie left of the projecting works of the gateway and 
part of the adjoining^ tower. The ditch, according to rule, was still 
to be but a narrbw caniseway along the bottom bf these pro- 
jecting wbrks, used as a communication by the trQops employed in 
the fauasebray^lmd been observed and v^as trus^d to. This however 
was eventually found to be cut across, but the assailants were pro- 
vjdedjwtti ladders of every dimension, and the duties allotted to the 
several flank •companies^ and cotps, wer# so judiciously arranged as 
to prevent the porability of confusion. was bri ght 

and a^whisper along the ranks was 
the signal appointed^ foiv adv^ijjci«g in profoifnd suence : the lad- 
der's were nearly planted, not onlj^ to asceW the faussebray, but the 
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projecting work on the right, before the garrison took the |ilann, and 
just as the serious struggle commenced on the breach, a narrow and 
circuitous way ^long a thin shattered wall, had led a few men t(ythe 
rampart, oi^ the l<|ft flank of its defendei*s, where tliey co^^llji dialted 
to acc^imulate their numbers, ti,ll sufiBcient to charge with the 
bayonet. .The gallantry of the killedar who was in an instant at his 
post, protracted the obstinacy of resistance jintil he fell ;• but the’ 
enifergy of t*he assailants in front and flank at length j)revailed. Once 
established ofi the rampajis, the^ flank companies proceeded* as told 
off, by alternate companies to the ri^>4and left, where the resistance 
was everywhere respectable, until thej met ovfsr the Mysoor 
gate : separate column^ then descended into the body of the place ; 
and at the expiration of an hour, all opposition had ceased# 

On ascending the breach, a heavy colurnfl was observed on the^ 
left, advancing from the* embankment described, to attack the 
assailants in flaSk anej reSr ; but this also had been foreseen and 
provided for, and they were repulsed with great slaughter, by, the 
troops reserved for that special purpos^ ; a similar column lodged in 
the covered-way on the right,^had been dis*pert=®d at thre commence- 
ment of the assault, by a body appointed to scour it, and draw oft 
the enemy’s attention %om the breach ; and at the moment the flank 
companies had met over the Mysoor gatfef another column iX^as per- ^ 
ceived advancing along the sortie,^to enter ^nd reinforce the garrison ; * 
but a few shot from the guns on the^ ramparts,^ announced that the 
])lace had <3hanged masters. The carnage had be^n severe, but>\ 
unavoidable, particularly iu the pressure of*1)he fugitives at thef 
Mysoor gate, which at length was completely Aoakei : upwards of? 
one thousand bodies were buried, but the number of the wounded 
was not ascertained : the mere casualties of the English army in the 
whole siege, did not amount to^ve hundred ; but the other conse- 
quences of the serviqp, had prepared subjects for a crowded hospital. 

* With whatever care Lore? jComwallis concealed’ his intentions, 
it i§ certain that Xhej were distinctly kn 9 wn to the Sultaun, who 
warned the garrison that they were to expect the assault x»?>»that 
night; and ^th a similar intimation appointed two h^®9y corps to 
fall upon bbth flanks of the assailants. His camp was at a place,? 
named Jignee, about six mifes to the south-west, and at night-falL 
he moved his whole army within a mile and a half of the Mysoor 
gate, to supjlbrt the place |ind avail himself circumstan'hea. The- 
fiist circumstan<;e on which he had to exercise his judgrneift, was the 
intelligence brought \by croVds of fugitives that Che place was 
actually carried : the column which approached tfee Mysoor gate 
had been sent to ascertain the fact, and attempt what s’iiijild be. 
practicable; but on their i%tum in« dismay; he remained in silence| 
and stupor on the same spot until the dawn ; wlien he returned to^ 
cam|x and bad leisure io i>oflect orf •the causes this unexpected 
disaster. He had orf eveiy succcasiYe day/)f §he siege drawn up an 
army of very superior numbers td tn^ whole of thd besfegers, so^me- 
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times in tjieir view, ahd at others in concealed positions, with the 
intention, on each successsive day, of serious attack ; he had as often 
r^pmod without attempting anything of importance, on finding 
every "'plah foiled, exactly because none of his fJans extended to 
closing in earnest with the enen^y ; and finally a storming^ party 
inferior in numbers to one-fourth of the ordinary gaKrison had 
'surmounted obstacle's deemed impassable, and carried the place in 
the presence apd in spite of the efforts of his .whole army fuily 
apprised’ of tlie intended<teiiterprise., 

If the event were fatal t(? the Sultaim's hopes, it was of import- 
ance no less ^ital tOr tlie prospects of Lord ' Cornwallis. The 
forage and grain found in the petta had long been consumed, 
the neighbouring villages hady all been eftectually destroyed, and 
the resource of diggirig for the roots of grass within the limits of 
the piquets, had been so^ exhausted,** that scarcely a fibre remain- 
ed. The draught and carriage cattle ^ere naily dying by 
^hundreds at their piquets ; and those intended for food scarcely 
furnished the unwholesome*^ means of satisfying hunger. Grain, 
and every otSier necessary, including apimunition, wei’e at the lowest 
ebb ; and the most favorable result of raising the siege, under such 
ciieumstanccs, would have been the loss of tip whole battering train, 

, a retreat upon the depotS^'of Coromandel pressed by all the energy 
with which such an event, could Itave inspired the Sultauii’s army ; 
and the resumption pf offensive operations under such circumstances, 
balanced evciv by the advantages enumerated at the ('dose of the 
campaign of 1790, ipiglitwell be deemed a more serious undertaking 
than the actual commencement of a new war, with unbroken resources, 
whether the alternative be considered as a political or a military 
question. Past experience had not accumulated sufficient informa- 
tion for the complete guidance of l^ord Cornwallis in the arduous 
enterprise with which he opened tlio ^ar; £\.nd even with more 
perfect information, it is more easy^to show the exislonce than the 
remedy of defective means. But the siege having'actually advanced 
to tli^point which has been described, it is indisputable that the 
fate of thT?^mpaign, and perhaps of the war, was nersessarily cast 
upon a single chance, and that chance was successful. 
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operations — English loan to the MahraUas. * . * 

After thig important capture, the most urgent want was that of^ 
forage for the preservation of the surviving caijitle ; but Lord Corn-^' 
wallis could not quit the vicinity until such temporary repairs had 
been made at the breaches, as should place the> fortress beyond thei 
immediate risk of a coup-de-main. He moved, however, at day- 
light on ijjie 22nd, from the exhafasted and horribly offensive* encamp- 
ment which he*had^ occupied during the siege, to the west of the 
fort, near to the scene ot operations on the 5th, where it* was just 
possible to affirrft, that some ‘patches were not entirely destitute of 
grass. After effecting the repairs above 'stated, depositing Jib^^bat- 
tering gunS|<^nd organizing an arsenal and artificer's ya;iH3nbo..pr©parc 
for the siege of Seiingapatam ; he moved on the 28th, in a nortnern 
direction on the route of DeonhuUy, despatching on the preceding 
night, a battalion, to prevent, if possible, the destruction of forage, 
in the village adjacent to the intended, encaint)ment. The Sultaun| 
had moved on the same moiiiing from the ground occupiecT by tha 
English army bn thp 4th, in the direction of Great Balipoor ; th^ 
roads on which the Hostile armies were marching, crossed each othei| 
diagonally. The battalion had been misguided to* a vilkj|£^n the 
right of the intended route, and aj day-break the officer command- 
ing perceived the Sultauij^s columns of mafeh crossing his fr6nt ; he 
had no alternative but* to^^ake poet,; and the Sultaun, conceiving 

■ . ^ .1 ...-i,, — ■■■ - 

^ The best police had been observed in biyying the paresises, but their 
numbers rendered all precaiftions ineffecmal. 
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that he saw the English advanced-guard, quickened his pace to 
clear it. fti the m^/inwhile, the real advanced-guard, pointing farther 
to the left, on ascending an eminence, saw the greater paH of tlie 
tS^iHaun’s canny in nearly thCiSame rej||||ive positirm,^croxSsing diago- 
nally af the distance of three miles, and too took p(fst. On ascertain- 
ing those circumstances, Lord Cornwallis advanced with all possible 
|expedition. The cattle, reduced to skeletons, were scarcely able to 
,? move tlmir own weight ; the soldiei'S, European and native, evc^y- 
where i^pontaneOusly seized the drag-ropes, and ‘adva^iced the guns 
frequently at a run.’ SpMauii personally covered his retreat 
with his horse, c The English artillery successively (^^ispersed them 
at every stand they atten&pi^d : the infantry continued the pursuit 
until thq Sultaun was* compXlleS to break ihto several columns, on 
different roads, to effeot his ret]|eat, losing only one brass nine-pounder* 
and some ammunitUn ; si^id t^ie Engjfah army halted after a inarch 
of twenty miles, being double the distance it had been deemed pos- 
sible to drag the cattle along, ind pitched tneir camp in a situation 
surrounded with exofcllent drj’ for|ige. 

This advantage coirtinued as they advanced to .the north, and 
the oxen recovered with the most surprising papidity : the physical 
copstitution of the animal prevented a similar improvement in the 
cavalryt^and orders issuec^iit this period for regulating the^distribu- 
• tion of forage, were considered by that branch of the army, to have 
retarded the amendment ‘of theii^ condition. The Sultaun mean- 
while collected his Scattered columns near Great Balipoor on the 
same night after a march of twenty-six miles ; but not considering 
his position a|)Out elbveSi miles from the English encampment, to be 
sufficiently distant, Jie resumed his march, after a few hours* refresh- 
ment, towards Sevagung^, in a north-west direction. 

The object of Lord ComwaUis’s movement was \ junction 
I with the corps of cavalry prepared by Nizam Ali; to. serve with 
^^his army : in passing the forts of yDeoAhnlly mid Little Balipoor, 
Iwhich surrendered without opposition, the Poligars of the latter 
Sterritgry, resuming the 'military spirit which they ‘had oppofcjcd 
to riy^r'9'^iarlier career, undertook tlie occupation of^he place ; a 
premature and unfortunate determination I for the actuel gaixison : 
the place was soon afterwards re-taken by surprise and escalade, and 
the garrison, as rebels, suffered the horrible punishment of amputa- 
tion of a le g and an each. Tippoo's activity against the English 
army skilfully displayed in the disi&mination of false intelli- 
gence ; after a march of about seventy ^lailes north. Lord Cornwallis 
remained stationary for five days ; deceived by Reports which induced 
him to aj^i^on the hope of forming the junction, and to move south 
fof thepurpo3e of joining a convoy, adyancing by the passes near 
Ambooi ; but on the evening of his first retrograde march, he received 
fcnore correct inforiKation, which caused Jiim .to resume the northern 
pout^, and the jTlncti<?u was formed on the second dajT afterwards, 
jwhen the united bodies mflved kf the direction of the convoy, which 
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was itself escorted by a reinforcement of nearly four thousand men.| 
Tippoo projected a great effort to strike at this* convoy) but was| 
foiled in his pispparatory movements, by the superior skill o^^hisl 
opponent ; and tb| united bdllies moved to Bangalore. '*»*** 

The short period of fifteen d^ys' marching, without any serious 
occurrence, afforded to tlie English ai-my a sufficient opportunity for 
estimating 'the probable value of their now alMes. They were rated * 
at^e5,000, and really amounted to ten thousaria men, well mountedf 
on horses in dkcellent condition ; and to tliope who Sad never before| . 
had an opportunity of obgi^rving an Indian army, their first appear- ^ 
ance was nove^ and interesting. It is nrobable thfat no national or 
j)rivate collection of ancient armour un Surope, contains any weapon 
or article of pei*sonal equipment whiel/ mighi not bo traced in this 
motley crowd ; the Parthjan bow and airow, the^i ron club of Scythia,^ 
sabres of every age and nS,tion,* lancea of \5very length and descrip- 
tion, and matchlocks of ivhrf fopn, m(|lallic helmets of every pattern, 
simple defences of the head, a steel bar descending diagonally ^s a. 
proti^Ction to the face ; defences of bars,*scalcs or chain-work descend- 
ing behind or oi\ the shoulders^ cuirasses, suits of’krmourt or deta(*hed 
picccjs for the arm, complete coats of mail in chain- work, shields, 
bucklers, ^and quilted j.^ckets, sabre proof. The ostentatious displsty 
of these anticpic novelities was equally hurious in its kind. The 
free and equal use of two sword ^rms, the precise and perfect com- * 
inand of a balanced spear 18 feet long, *of th^ club which was to 
shiver an iron helmet, of the arrow discharged in flighty, but above all 
the total absence of every symptom of ordep w obedience, or com- 
mand, (ixceptiiig groups collectea round their respectiv^i flags ; every 
individual an independent warrior, self-impelled? affecting to be the 
cl lampion whose single arm was to achi-ive victory ; scampering 
among eacrfi other in wild confuslto. The whole exhibition presented 
to the mind an imagpry scarcely more allied to previous impressions 
of 'reality, than the fictions of /n eastern tale, or the picturesque 
disorder of a drarifatic scene. 

* The impassibility of relying on such a*body for the iBxecuJion of 
any combined movement was sufticiently obvious ; b.;^'-tlfe most 
moderate expectations looked to an enlargement of the limits of 
observation, the relief of the regular^cavalry from the duties of the 
light troops, and an extended command over the resources of the 
country to be traversed : ^two thousand of atJle most seicct wore 
attached to the ^reserve undeii; Colonel Floyd, and placed un9er the 
immediate raanagemept of Bligade-Major Dallas, in tliae bo{)e thfit liis 
vskill, and conciliation, and example, might render them efficient. 
These fifteen days wene sufficient to show the total* disapp^^gtmout ^ 
of the most meagre hopes. *The eneijay practised upoq^them m eveiy 

# Gurz, intended to destroy the defensive fd’mour lof the Lead, a* handle 

like that of a sword, loined.^ abou^»^two feet lon^, and surmounted at 
the 6»d with ?globular,knob, not entirely soHd, but jndented by eight o» ten 
deep hollows, leaving a corr^pondin^^ i3imiber ef feitroiig apgul^r projections, 
radiating from an axis in continuation of the bar. , 
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successive day some* enterprise or stratagem, always successful. 
They soon* showed* themselves unequal to the protection of their own 
formers on ordinary occasions; and after the lapse^of a few daj^s 
from 4^.aving Bangalore, they never ftirred be^iond ^le English 
piquets, consuming forage and grain, and augmenting distress of 
every kind, without the slightest return 6f even apparent utility : 
•their prowess was indeed exhibited at an early period, in plundering 
tha. villages to whicli'Loi'd Cornwallis had gi'an^d prot^tion ; but 
, when it. was umlerstooci that his Lordship disclaimed’^uch proceed- 
ings, but could not controt th^ih, the vill§iffers undertook their own 
defence; and the march would produce exhibitions «of attack and 
defen(;e, in which the wislies^f the army were uniformly adverse to 
their allv^.s, and an English safeguard would frequently appear 
protecting their enemies agamst their friends. The contemptible* 
jstate of this cavalry msty, in somei^degfelb, have arisen from the 
effeminacy and decline whichwiarked I4i^g^3neral character of the 
i government to which they bclcmged ;* but its more immediate causes 
'were referred to a fiommaiid^r, (il'edjewunt. Sing, a Hindoo) of no 
respectability or mtiitai-y pretension, who was said to have risen 
to command by court intrigue*; and* was deemed better qualified 
to,jpender his master a good commercial ac^upt of the profits of 
the subsidy, than a sjifendid report of ^militiiry glory. His 
‘second in command, Assqd Ali, and the ostensible military leader, 
had some reputation for that precarious valour which depends on 
interested motives, dr animal excitement and depression ; but, like 
his principal, was hicapable of command, venal, rapacious, and 
unfaithful to l/is truSl;. 

The critical situation of public affairs in Europe, consequent on 
the portentous events of tke French Revolution, added to the powerful 
^motives of local policy and public edBnomy, produced^ on the mind of 
•the Governor-General an anxiety to hastep the conclusion of the war, 
ihy attempting tiie siege of Seringan;fjttam, at a period which, under 
other circumstances might be deemed precipitate. The department of 
carri gg^ for provisions, camp equipage, ordnance and stdfres, the most 
embarrasstH^ branchf* of a Generafs care, had suffereiHduring the 
siege of Bangalore, in a degree which required supplies ft&m some of 
the*^most distant provinces, th^>ugh the medium of the public con- 
tractors. Individuals had in some degree i;eplaced their losses in the 
northe rn cn ovemont. ** To throw the greater part of thb camp equi- 
page inlo* Bangalore, was a matter, of public regulation ; but 
Lord CofnwaDis farther called forth •the sjyintaneous exertions 
of the officers of the army, in a mode equally honorable to 
both, jjjipxequeslmg every individual to apply whatever means 
of ‘carnage he Jiad ui his power to command, for the carriage of 
shot to* the place of destination: and esiclusively of the greatest 
practicable sacrifice of the m^ans of Qonveying personal supplies, 
which it was obvious would cease a^r advancing ftom 

Bangalore, ftiany officers *were^ enabled by their influence among 
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the natives, to hire, on their own account, caarig^es, which the pro- ‘ 
prietors would not consent to submit to the control of a public 
department, ^followers of various kinds, chiefly thp relations of 
sepoys, wi^re alfo prevailed on to •undertake, for rerauj^cnlftidn, 
carriage proportioned to their means ; even women and boys carry- 
ing each m 18-pound shot; and by these extraordinary expedients, 
the English General, with all his public dejjartments in the mos^ 
c?rippled ^tate, wn^ enabled to advance, towards his object, with ani 
ejquipment gftnple in evej;‘y respect, excepting the iWuced «onditioni 
of Ills draught and caryj^e c-at^le. ‘ 

The beneficial influence of the ca|)iup*of Bangalore on the pro- 
gress of the confederates, will hereaMr bo noticed. The agitation 
produced in the Siiltaun's mind, and jfthe guilty terrors by which he 
was haunted, will bes^ be pndersk|>d by simple recital of his 
mea-surea. After the ea^ succesvs offen aAsault on Bangalore, which 
he had affected to consider inaj^ and impracticable enterprise; 
his first impression wiis that of fear for the immediate fate of the 
capital, from a coup de main, without a reguTar siege ; he accord- 
ingly despatched two confidejitial officers, kishen Row* tlie treasurer^ 
and Mecr Sadik the dewan, to make immediate arrangements for the 
rempyaj, of the treasui’e, the harem, and the families of his offioers, 
(tfie uniform pledge exacted by this dyAAsty) tp Chittledx^og. As, 
a measure of military policy, if woll timed, and judiciously executed, 
the question of its expediency would be suspended between the 
certain advantage of a protracted war, and the fatal impression to 
be produced on the minds of his troops.^ gii^d subjects, by ov|rt 
demonstrations of despondency ; and the ■ latter ^ consideration, 
strongly represented by his mother, whose opinions he habitually 
respected, induced him t/) countermand that branch of the orders. 
The deinolition of the bridge dter the northern bank of the^ Oaveri, 
opposite the weste/n angje of the fort, was continued as a measure 
of prudence under all circumstances ; and the leading features of his 
mean and merciless character, are marked with great precision by 
his other ihteuctions. We have noticed, but have bfien restriiined ^ 
by decency^from describing the terms of his offensive answers to the 
ladies of Nizam All’s family at Adwanee ; the impression of altered 
fortunes is strongly described in a letter which he caused his mother 
to address to the favorite wife of Nizam Ali, in which she suppli- 
cated compassion for ai\j unfortunate JSdusruiinan, her sjui^^who in 
the pride and jntoxication qf youth, had given offence to ’*{ier family, 
which he sincerely^^regretted ; and the Mysooreana believe in the 
influence of this application over the measures ^of the worthless 
cavalry we have described. ^ ^ 

The walls of the bouses iPothe main streets of Senugapa- 
tam, had %een omamerited by the SultAun’s ^command, with full 
length cawatures of the ^Jnglish. ^In one it a Tiger seizing a 
trCiiibling Englishman ; in anotifier it was u hoffseman cuttiitg off 
two English heads at a blow; in a third *it was tlA) NfA)ob, Moham- 
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med Ali, brought in with a rope round his waist, prostrating himself 
before an Englishman, seated on a chair, who placed one foot upon 
his ^eck ; but the more favorite caricatures are necessarily excluded 
from d^iofous narrative. The anticipation must >ave been acute, 
. which suggested the obliteration of ^1 these favored triumphg, and 
a positive order for carefully white-washing the whole of the walls. 

* The»renjova] of tl^iese foolish indications of triumphant hostility 
and contempt, was perhaps a* more conclusive testimony l-han any 
other of ^lis considering the^ ca]>ture of tliQ place highly probable; 
but conscieiK'e suggested more*«bj ious terrgrs^ in the mass of living 
evidence at Siu'RigajiatJwn^mid (dsewhere, of his detc^ition of pri- 
j,soners, in direct violation olVtha treaty of 1784'. Of the English 
,'boys, educated as ‘singers anw dancers* twenty still remained ; a 
jsccrct order was despa^hed foiithc murder of these uiihajipy youtlis 
fas the first victims, and aA im^rce])tpl>)e ifuccession of most of tlie 
other jnisoners of the [)rece<l1|ig war. *lt 1f;^as difiicult to obtain 
precise inforihation regarding details m which no individual would 
acknowledge instruinentality,* or ^ven. ascribe it to another: the 
bodies were carried oht at ilie first ()i)cning of the gatds, by the com- 
mon scavengers, to places of distant sepulture, and tlie assassination 
was 'supiioscd to bo ])erpetrated by Abyssinityi slaves, by tly^ well- 
understood practice of a fAftldon and violent twist to dislocate the 
vertebra? of the neck. Tlv^ orders, to the outposts were executed 
according to local cirjmmstances, and the English army had after- 
wards direct evidence oven to exhumation, of murders so qfmnnitted, 
on persons who carrmfl^with them the anxious sympathy of the 
finnabitajits ; tbe order was extended to native State prisoners ; and 
the horrible butcliewes of this period exemplified, in the mi^st 
impressive manner, the natural connexion between cruelty and fear. 

Although the admirable efficien<^ of the Mysoorean cs^valry in 
the interception of intelligence, had tended to uyslcacl the English 
General m his iiortherii route, his Lordship, attaching the highe^^t 
importance to this branch of the service, had on the^first day of Iiis 
joiniijg Ihe aliny, given an unlimited cpnimand of m6ans to tlTe 
officer clmi'gw^with the <lepartment of inteiligence, who repaid the 
confidence, by obtaining the best possible information, atvthe most 
moderate expen se.^f One of his eraissaries^was unfortunately detected 
at this period, with a letter in the Canarese language, concealed in 
his hollow bamboo or Valking stick. The Sultaun, as we^ahall here- 
after perceive, in reviewing the measures,oi his reign, had reasonable 
cause for distrusting all bramins, and sulh wei^ all fiis secretaries 
for the languages of the south. A i;elation of liiS own (the brother- 
^ i n-law g^Sleved *Sahtb ) who read the Ca narese language, was 

* 1)lieir instruction, performancef' and drefis, was precisely «th at of an 
Hindoostslnee dicing girl * « 

t Captain William Miicleod, whfk, in 1790,, required but the same confi- 
dence k> have commanded the same success. The who^p charge, *hnder Liird 
Cornwallis, amqunte^ to the kicredjj(3#y^^mall exj)cuditiirc of about 200A a 
months 
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entrusted with tiie examination of the letter, and tiie writer was 
seized ; formerly a bramin, but forcibly #circumcised, and ift)W named 
Mohammed Abbas. The name of Sheshgere Row, brother of the 
treasurer Kisheb Row, was implicated,^ and before he could be,seized,l 
lie had heard of xlie accusation, and lied to his brother at Seringa- 
patam ; the treason seemed alalming and extensive, and Tippoo 
ordered tijic writer of the letter to be. brought into his presence;- 
A^bbas porceived his death to be inevitable, and he resolved 
that it sfionld^ be exemplary ; he denied no j»irt of Jiis own 
imputed guilt, but boldly declared tlisCt \o 'torture should com- 
pel him to implicate otKhrs. “And hio^ long,"' sai^ Tippoo, “ have 
you been a traitor ?” “ From the peJ^iod,'^ replied he “ that you 
began to circumcise bramins and destroy their temples.” He 
was put to death, by being publicly drag-ged round She camp, 
at the foot of an elephant ;%3t th^tref^surer, Ki|ihea.JBtQW, with| 
three brothers, includijig Sheshgere ®ow, were privately tortured| 
and despatched. Witli whatever mystery these affairs were con-*^ 
ducted, the acknowledged execution ^nf one of the most able and 
intelligent officers of the State, could not ‘but u excite very general 
observation, and one-half of ^lie community continues under the 
iiniiression, that as the letter was never submitted to the inspection 
of a brarfiin, the imputed participation of JKishen Row in ar)y acf of 
treachery, was a calumny invented by Seyed Saheb, in revenge for 
retrenchments made some years before, in the accounts of DindiguL* 
These executions took place before the departure of Lord Corn- 
wallis from Bangalore. The Sultaun, joined , by the division from 
Gooty of Kuttub-u-T)een, (which had some 'time before been defeat- 
ed by Assud Ali, and, according to his gasconade?, utterly destroyed,)^ 
took a strong position in the main road to Soringapatam, usually| 
named the Cenapatam roali, supported by l!he hill foiis of Ramgherry| 
and Sevengherry, where he professed the intention of making a 
serious stand. TIkj’ English jCrenei-al had con’ect intelligence of the 
advantages of tl'is position, and of the industry with which forage 
and grain h 9 ;d been destroyed on that W)ute ; and hoped to avoid 
some of those inconveniences, by adopting the more circi\>fvds j^oute ’ 
of Cauhkai^lfully nearer the Caveri. It was only on his first march, 
however, that he benefited by this unexpected determination ; from 
fchat period forward, not only was every march preceded by a wide 
conflagration, but every human being on the r/^ute was so complete- 
ly removed Deyond the reach of the English army, that they^appear- 
cd to be tra\^rsing a couP)try lof which the population had been 
utterly destroyed some recent convulsion of nature ; and in 
deprecating the cruelty of such measures, we cannot refuse the 
tribute of extraordinary efficiency to the light troops, v^he riould ‘ 

— ' ' i- -> 

* T could never get Podfnea, his colleague, to give an opinion. He kept 
aloof from eri/|uiry ; and of coswrse from interposition, Yrom the natural dread 
of CvMsequenees ; and j professed to ,have had no /pporfcunity of fordiing a 
judgment. * 
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execute such orders wjtli sucli preoisiou. Ifc was oj‘ great iinportanc(j 
to the department. of intelligence, that some inhabitants should be 
found, and twice in the course of tliis route, detachments were sent 
in the* dilution of the river,^ for food, forage, an(L ififormatiun ; in 
the two former, the success was unimportant, but thc^^ failed to 
descry a single human being ; in fitct they* were all collected^ with 
•their cattlfe and moveables on the island of Sheven Sumniooder, the 
place afterwards so 'freq^uently visited hy English travellers, 4 >n 
account pf the nftignificent falls of the Caveri. ‘ t 
< The road was mtich*in‘tergeteted‘ hy rivnlets and ravines, and the 
thunder-storms ^n the evening, and by nighl, were accompanied by 
torrents of rain. The afniy^arched as usual before day-light, and 
from local circumstances alwWs*by the left ; 'and some idea may be 
given of tlie slow prog;re8s of i long and heavy train, by stating that • 
the officer commanding tl^e riaht wing*- who had ihe care of support- 
ing the rear guard, never re^hed camp i^i|,til after sun-set. The 
^exhaustion of the cattle daily increased, and the quantity daily 
augmented, of stores destroyed, l^Bcause they could not be carried 
ipn, although ^ large«and« increasing proportion was dragged by the 
troops, and the pressure of the cnemy^on the fear was rather active 
than powerful. In this state, the followers, already in the greatest 
histressefor grain, the arnjy rea,ched Ar ikeraf about nine ifiiles east 
ipf Seringslpatam on the 13th of Ma}^ ; "tKe quantity of water in the 
river was already perceived to b^ discouraging to the prospect of 
any effective operatibn against the capital. One of those dams of 
masonry built* across. the river for the purposes of irrigation was 
near the encampmel^t, iSie passage of the river below the dam was 
rocky and impracticjable, and it was supposed that the rupture of 
the dam would lower the water and facilitate the passage of the 
river ; but such was the solidity q;£the work, that the pioneers of 
the areiy contributed little to the intended effect, anckthe ol)ject was 
abandoned, in the expectation of fin4ing a betfer ford at Cania^p- 
baddy, about eight miles above SeriiJ^patam ; foren every plan of 
|operation against that capital, a communication was n^essary with 
Vthe dBm(^'..a^jpombay under General Abercromby, who had ascended 
Ithrough the friendly ^territory of the Raja of Coorg, ancT'^as ^ready 
in ^ssession of the fort of Periapatam, not forty miles distant from 
Senngapatam in a western direction. 

The Sultaun had* ^ot yet, from the commencement, of the war 
in I790r thought proper to risk a generaf action with the English 
army, and he s«ijpported the practice bjtquotinff the ‘example of his 
father, who obtained no advantage by any one of his gener^ actions, 
but unifopnty profited by^triking at detac hme nts. It was argued 
by thdSe whom he admitted tgnls cbi^ the present 

leader of the English army pursued a system of measures which 
afforded little hop«r qf such am opport^ty The example of the 
capture of Bangitlore«render6a it inexpedient in ever^ opinion to 
leave the capitaliwithout the affty ; and under these circumstances 
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there was no hope of striking ‘an effectual blow against Genera^ 
Abercromby, except by a general action with Lord Cornwallis, which; 
should cripple the equipments of that officer, and compel him to^ 
return for<tprovhjions to Bangalore. The representations*of>liTs most 
faithful officers, and even the remonstrances of his women, deprocat-, 
ed the disreputable effects of allowing his capital tojbe insulted 
without aji effort ; and these united considerations determined hihi 
tft try tla^^ihaiicci^ of a general action. , " ^ 

On arrivfftgk at the ♦groun^ of |enc^f)rneut near AriAera, Lprdi 
Cornwallis perceived-mi^ coiisitleraWe /body of the enemy occu-[ 
pying strong ground about six mil^^ hi his front, with tlieiii 
right to the river, and their left a/mg a, rugged and apparently 
inaccessible mountain. This was ay first considered as a detach- 
ment, but certain inteljigegce w'as| received, .during the ensuing 
night, that although a part oMy of Ihe ^ultaiin^s army was visible, 
the whole was preseni : tfiat Jiis wfole front, placed ^ on a coiitinu- 
atlou of the same strong ground, \yas strengthenetl by batteries 
above, and a swampy ravine JboloV ; and the intermediate ground 
for the approacli of the English army was narrowed by tlio river on 
their loft, and a stefip ridge of liills on their riglit, to a mile and ji 
half at most, and in amjroaching the position to less than a^mile •; he- 
was determined by these favorable ciA^imstances to resist, on hit^ 
present ground, the nearer approach pf the English army to his 
capital, ijord (Jornwallis ascertained, at the f^ame time, that it wus 
practicable to cross tlie ridge on las riglit, that Ji/ter ddsceuding on tin', 
opposite side, and passing a (;oTitiimatioa;i * ^ the same swainfy 
ravine which ran along the enemy’s front, it \\*as p6ssible to 
ascend the tail of the same range of mountains which formed 
the Mysoorean position, •some miles to ifts left, where the j-ange is 
c,V()sso(l by thp direct road froift Cenapatam to the capital ;^ind he 
resolved, on that iiaformation, to attempt by a night march, to turn 
the enemy’s left flank, and pyf gaining his rear before day-light to 
cut off’ the retreat of the main body of his army to the fort, and 
island of Seringapatam. * «iw 

Orders ‘were accordingly given wi^ the titmost sf^recy, for si^. 
regiments^ oC European, and twelve oi native infantry, with their 
field-pieces, and the most effective of the corps of cavalry to tfTarch 
at eleven o'clock ; Nizam All’s horse to follow a,t day-liglit ; anri 
the intelligfmce was onl^j communicated at® tlie momentV)f^noviug, 
in order that the plan mmkt not bo foiled by treachery.* Tlui rest 
of the army withf^^^he carap guards and picquetft as they .stood, 
remained to protect the camp, pw) visions, stores, aijd heavy aitillery 
under Colonel Duff. Before the appointed hour, one of tb?!!*^^ Injavy 
storms peculiar to the sejINon set «i with fnore tha»i its aepustomed 
violence. The cattle, scfUred by the ]ighftung,*and shivori rig under 
the torren^^ of rain, c<fuld»iScarcel3^Jbe made to* move. In tlie con- 
teisled and irregiflar succession .^f vi>jid Sght and impenetrable 
darkness, almost every ^orps lost itih way, and wa^ moVing in every 
VOL. II. i z 
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variety of direction. Lord Cornwallis himself, with the best guides, 
was found lo have advanced between four and five miles, accom- 
panied by no more than one company and one gun j,.he, of course, 
halteii"; >ncf the staff* officer who made the discoverjf, and was confi- 
. dent of being able to find the column, by i*etracing the marks of the 
gun-wheel^ with the aid of the lightning; soon found t|ie tVacks 
completely obliterated^ by the deluge of rain, and narrowly' escai.>ed 
riding into the enemy’s" encampment. 

Notlwng oou^ld be dqiie before the da>vn, fartljf*^* than getting 
the corps into their properij sikiktioifis ; thg ^ hope was extinguished 
of being able thevi to execute the original plan, or to^- resume it on 
the ensuing night, after tile ’*^ndi cation thus given of the intended 
movement/ Lord Cornwallis ^therefore determined to perseveie in 
endeavouring to force #*an actida on ground which would probably 
be less advantageous to the entoy than tliht which he had chosen ; 
and the consequences of a comjdete vietbry flight, as his Lordship 
hoped, relieve* many of his distresses, and hasten the conclusion of 
the war. That the ihovement' had been totally unexpected by the 
enemy, was evinced* by^their taking no alarm, until the English 
aimy began to descend the heights east of <the ravine. Tippoo 
Sultaun did not decline the meeting, and thp praise cannot in 
justice b'^ denied to him ois this occasion, of 'seeing his ground, and 
executing his movements ^with a i^egree of promptitude and judg- 
ment whicb would h^ve been creditable to any officer. In the rear 
of his position ^was the high hill of Carigat, crowned by^ a redoubt, 
and terminating abruptly at the Caveri ; his own position was a 
lower branch efrom the same ridge of hills ; and a more direct 
continuation of the Oarigat hill descending northwards, formed a 
strong rocky ridge between two and thre^ miles to his left, at right 
angles with the line of the Englislu^'column descending tl^^ eastern 
hill tc/cross the same ravine which ran along his froHt. 

A considerable body of cavalry and infantry with eight guns 
was soon perceived in rapid march to seize this rd6ky ridge, which 
_nwas ^qi^ally '^the object 01* the English General, and ‘Tippoo vKry 
promptly'^mrtSnged ttie fropt of the main body of hia army to the 
left, and afterwards advanced over a series of small hv)llows and 
emifiences, formed by the annual fall of the waters from the Carigat 
ridge dnto the great ravine before described. The detached body 
completely anticipated ^he English colump in the occuf.ation of the 
rocky ridgie, and opened its first guns just as the first English corps 
liad clear^ th^ hoUow and the ravine T between that ravine how- 
ever and the ridge of rocks thus occupied by i£e enemy was, first a 
- graduaj^idscent, and then more level ground broken by large rocks, 
foming an imperfect ridge, parallel to that occupied by the enemy 
at the distance of &bout*ffive hundred yards, but not so elevated ; 
and these broken l^ocks were<U8ed as ^support to the subsequent 
formiitions. In front the En^iirfi column was now sTstrong posi- 
tion occupied by% po’werfiil cof^ps; and on<ihe left the main hody of 
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the enemy’s infantry and guns, having chaTfgecj^ front, ^^ere prepar- 
ing to advance in line. It was necessary to oppose corresponding 
arrangementSji and a formation was ordered of two unequal fronts 
united toi each ‘pother at one and the same right angle. #* When a 
considerable part of the colump destined to oppose a front to the . 
left nad. reached its position, and was in the act of wheeling’ into 
line, the* detached body of select cavalry cqpcealed by the ground 
wntil wilijjn charging distance, made a respk^tab]^ but unsuccessful 
effort to bri?f?s![^*^the line, many h(ysei]^ni fajling on the ^bayongts. 
They did not desist«4Wil^ the first i-epimse, but hovered round, pre- 
pared to tak& advantage of the least disorder ; the^weak state of the 
gun bullocks, and th^ necessity of cimtious movement, delayed the 
formation, and during that period some loss was sustained from the 
guns on the height opposite^the ascepding ccJlumn, and from a well- 
directed though distant*^ fire •from xhe Cannon of the main body ; 
each possessing an enliladS iqore oi^ess perfect df the two lines of 
formation, if the English had not judiciously availed ^themselves of 
the cover afforded by the rocks And broken ground. The rocket, a 
weapon hitherto held almopt in derision,, because ^een in small 
numbers it is easily •avoided, performed perhaps on this day better 
service |)0 the Sultaun than any other instrument, because^ his* vici- 
nity to the capital eAabled him to discffkrge, at one and the same 
moment, flights too numerous tcv admit pf being watched. 

The formation of the English army being at length completedf 
the action’commenced with the attack of the»positi'On on the rockyi 
ridge, by the smaller of the two fronts, coasisting of five battalionsj 
under Colonel Maxwell : the instant this wa^ perceived, the eight 
guns were as usual drawn off, the infantry continuing a good 
countenance, and a heavy ill-d|rected fire*of musketry : but Colonel 
Maxwell? being unincumbered ^ith guns, and having fnade depo- 
sition for coverings both flanks against cavalry, moved with such 
rapidity, that h^not only qi/ickly broke the infanliy, but* overtook 
some of the guns in the opposite descent of the hiU the infantry 
made a creditable struggle to carry them off, but we^jjitinjatel^ 
obliged to abandon three. The success of this'^attack was the signal 
for the advance of the remainder in two lines, against the main 
body of the enemy ; and the action became general along that front. 
After passing the first of the undulating hollpws which have been 
mentioned, '^and ascending the next ^height, the fire oY Tippoos 
artillery began to relax, but* the infantry maintained a respectable 
countenance, coverirjg the retreat of their cannon according to the 
uniform practice of the dynasty ^f Hyder, which never risked guns 
against the English, to perform their best service with gp»pe. JTo 
opportunity had been affofded on Miis dayj of making any effective 
use of the English artiUfery, and the fim line Was only eimbled 
to advance J^y leaving it»»guns td» the protection of the sqpond, 
and*on their near fq)proach the* enemy’is infantry begjin to waver 
and retreat, making ho%ever a strfnd at each succeeding height. 
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Colonel Maxwell, who liad been ordered, after carrying his first 
pohit, to look at once to the security of the right of the advancing 
line, and to turning the enemy’s loft, was rapidly suc^^eding in the 
hitter and the Mysoorean infantry retiml wjth a r^ore rapid 

step. At this moment the English^ cavalry under Colonel Floyd, 
who -had been ordered to keep out of the eitomy’s range of| shdt, on 
tile descent of tlie rising groimd beyond tho ravine followed by the 
allied cavalry, and rea(Iy t(> take advantage, of any o])portuniiy thf^<i 
might occur, charged^ th^ rear guard of (the ene^ey^s' retreating 
infantry, which made a detirnniled resista^jce. find nearly destroy- 
ed them. It was** like a theatrical exhibition to the first line on 
ascending one of the swelli/ig\nnbiences descrilnjd, to see their own 
iavalry unexpectedly cUarginA the enemy across their front in the 
hollow below ; the opemtion wm executed by the men with perfect 
gallantry, but it was painful teft observS thUt the exhausted horses 
were absolutely incapable of swiking into af.gallop; jmrsuing th 
abject? they were checked by a heavy* body of infantry which had 
rallied and made a .^tand, iu‘^a strong position of broken rocky 
ground. Colonel Flo)^ very properly drew off to leave this position 
to be forced by the infantry ; but Nizam Ali's cavalry who had 
followed him across the ravine, had now thrown themselves in aii 
unwieldy® mass in front olHhe left wing, ancf could for soiuc time 
neither be brought to adva.:^ce nor r|*cede to the loft ; the whole line 
was thus prevented ^from ‘advancing, and an o]:)portuuity was 
afforded for the,escape of tlie guns and infantry, a largo ^oortion of* 
which, must other wi^*h|i.ve been inevitably captured or destroyed. 
It is asserted by many officers in the Mysoorean army, that this 
impediment was designed, that a horseman with a particular badge, 
from Assud Ali, was seen eat this momeiifi to deliver a message to 
Tippoo, who was in the rear, anxiousij^ escape ofjiis guns, 

of whitfn many had been actually abandoned, but A^ere recovered 
during this delays and one only fell i^ite the harxAs of the English in 
this branch of the attack; and that another meSbenger attended 
Tippo^ on the* same night. * The author has since perused the active 
and trea*5TttJwws corrtjspondence with the enemy in this campaign, 
not only of Assud Ali, a person notoriously worthless, Wt of other 
ipfflcecs of fairer fame in the same service, whose names it might 
be injurious to the English interests in India, to disclose at the 
present period. « * ^ t. 

On getting clear of this allied cavalry, the new ^position of the 
Mysooreans was\juickly forced, and the ^ursuit^was continued, until 
the works on th^ island covered the fugitives : the ETiglisli army 
lay on tbair arms, nearly on the ground in which the action termi- 
nated,* and after ihe arrival of th^ tents ii> the course of the night, 
encamped just beyohd tli6 range of the cannon on the island. The 
casualties of the Eflglish army«on thia«day, did not exceed five 
hundred men ; the Mysoorean logs *was uncertain, but is estirnfflCted 
by themselves at three or four tfmes that amount. 
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As a mere evideiiee oi’ superiority, tht* vii tory was couiplete|’ 
nud liad there heeii no movement of the cavalry, would have pro4 
bably been A^^ery decisive. But tlie observation of Sir Eyre Cootd 
on a parajjel oc/jasioii, was applied by an old ofticer to Ib^ 'preseiit, 

“ I would gladly exchange all these trophies, and the reputation of, 
victory, (or a few days' rice.” The distress was already considerable, 
and would he felt with a daily-augmented prj^ssiire, in evc«y succes- 
f4vc daw riiat the army should remain Jin a country so effectual!}* 
desolatea]^Ti4^ie adiniyahle effici(^ncy o£,the,Sull!aun's light tro<y3S, 
had prevented alt c(: 4 ji{jmnicatidn oi General Abercromby’s situation, 
on which Lfei*d Cornwallis's determin^ious would very materially 
depend. From the redoubt on tho^ su/iniit of the Carigat hill which 
terminated the action orf the right, ^ bird’s* eye view was obtained 
of the greater part of the island of < Seringa^atam, and the eastern 
face of the fortress. suheessivejmavahes by a circuit of twenty 

miles to Caniambadd^, gave the m^m of ohser^ng the northern 
face and western extremity. 'During the latter part ‘of the march 
from Bangalore, many of the heavy ^luiis, as Well as the field pieces 
attached to corps, and in these two mai'cHes afl the fettering train, 
and almost every public cart m the tony were dragged by the trooj)S, 
and the reflection^ was not pleasant of exhibiting to the enemy, 
during two tedious su«icessive marches, ’^ith an intermediaie resting 
day, evidence so conclusive of tl^e utter f|iilure of all the equipments 
of the English army. ’ ^ 

It appears, however, that it was not un(il after receiving the 
official reports of the morning succeeding t\ie Ifist march to Caniam- 
baddy, that Lord Cornwallis saw the impossibility •of moving the 
heavy guns and stores from the spot where they then were, felt the 
conviction that the accompaniment of this cumbrous impediment at 
such a season, was from the fir^ a false measure, and saw tl^ neces- 
sity of relinquishiiAg entirely the plan of the campaign, in whicll 
General Abercroniby had been» instructed to co-operate. ’ The firstf 
orders for his feturn to Malabar, were accordingly written on th4 
2^ of May® and on the same day considerable bodies of trgpp'swej^wi 
observed, m(aVing towards him from Seringaiiatain. On the 22nd| 
the destruetion t(;ok place of the whole of the battering train anq 
heavy equipments, and for the purpose of obviating unfoiffided;! 
impressions, a general order was Issued, explaining to every soldier,' 
European and native, the^true motives of th-js measure, dies?^d in as 
cheering a garb as circumstances would admit. Still there was no 
intelligence from Gg>neraPAbercromby, nor of thS hostile troops 
whose march had been observed on the 21st, anc^ on the 24th, his 
Lordship's anxiety became so great, that he risked the diversion in 
his favor, of passing thre(s» brigades under Colonel Stuart across the 
river, merely to attract the enemy's atteiltion, but not to move to 
any distance from the pive«^ a periJpus measure' which, in the event 
of Its filling, would have placeid j^those ^trooV)s in a situation ‘trulv 
critical They retumeefcon the'thDd day vvithoul intelligence. It 
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was afterwj^rds asc^rtafiied that the orders for the immediate return 
to the coast, of the army of Bombay had been entirely unexpected, 
but w^re carried into immediate execution. Misconc€|ptions regard- 
ing the*«iitection of the march, caused the capture g,f a laige 
•portion of the baggage, and an unhappy error ili the medicaJ 
d^paHment, the sacrifice of an officer and seventeen, sict in 
the hospital. Four iron *18-pounders, imperfectly destroyed, 
were left at Perjapatam,^ but the army,, burying they^e^naindar 
of,. its bftttering train sA jthe ^summit of the p^»; ’^reached the 
coast without any farther Vcasual ties froig^ th^ enemy, but with 
the destruction oPnearly the whole of the cattle from tfee severity of 
the season, and a corresponding influence on tl^e health of the troops. 

Before'Teceiving any authentic account of General Abercromby’s 
jmarch, Lord Cornwalfis experienced tjie necessity of moving from 
iCaniambaddy. All that *had J occurred oi yiortality among the 
cattle during .the^siege of Bai^alore, fell far short of the horrible 
scene* and pestilentiaj air of ^Ms disgusting ground. Among the 
variety of untried expedients for conveying stores and provisions on 
leaving Bangalore, that of issuing to the native troops fliree times the 
quantity of grain they usually carried, was th6 least likely to suc- 
ceed : the experiment was made, in the hope^ that means ^v^ould be 
found by individuals, amon^their followers and friends, of conve 3 dng 
the surplus quantity of an* .article on which depended their future 
subsistence ; but the temptations of hunger were paramount to all 
obligations, and* many^ sepoys were actually without food before half 
the calculated period bad elapsed. The ration of rice to the fighting 
men had now for. sonje time been necessarily reduced one-half ; the 
appearance of the sepoys, of whom a large portion live exclusively on 
vegetable food, indicated a*jgradual bi^t very perceptible wasting and 
prostr^on of strength ; many folio v?ers had actually died of hunger, 
and more were verging in various degrees to the s?me extremity ; the 
animal food wouTd, under any other tifpumstances, have been reject- 
ed with disgust ; some groyes of cocoanut and areca^ which had been 
®feiledf^foKjyie substance resembling cabbage found at tfieir sumnSit, 
had furnished to Eurd^eans a pleasant but most indigestible resource. 
A bleak wind and continued drizzling rain had more thaai its usual 
influehce on constitutions shaken by other causes, and greatly aug- 
mented the sufferings ^of the troops, and particularly of the division 
which bod^been without any^cover to the south of the riVer, not one 
of whom escaped the consequent effects, and one youqg regiment, on 
its return to camp, was reported incapsible of./urnishing the camp 
guards. * 

. In -ar condition thus imperfectly sketched, the army on the 26th 
Scomiiien.ced its iftarch for*BangalCre, by a^route to the northward of 
jeither of those alreq^y mentioned. Every^practicable exertion and 
contrivance was adopted for thtf conveymee^f the sicl^and among 
the most efficient, a rs^mept of native cavalry pfcraded in front of 
each .regiment of European infaiftry that haKi suffered most, and the 
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dismounted native dragoon led and supportetl droopipg comrade, 
as the only possible mode of moving without the abandonment of 
the sick. Wjb ejn half, of jdiorim^h had been accgjpplish- \ 

ed, a body,of abqpt two thousand horse, evidently increasing in num- \ 
bers, made their appearance on, the left of tlie principal column of^ 
march near its rear, on the very gi*ound, as was mterwards ascertain- 
ed, that bounded the field of Chercool 6 e ; and although the enemy’s 
army Mjaft^nowi) to be in the opposite direction^ little doubt was 
entertaineoTfr^m^he point at whicji thk body made its appearance, 
of an immediate on the stoies jxnd baggage moving on that 

flank. Pron^pt dispositions to fmstra^^^he attacl? were ordered by 
Colone^ Stuart, who, commanded* in the rgar : and they were not 
completed, when one of his staff, employed on the left flank, in giving 
directions regarding the skinnishers, was addressed in a loud voice 
by one of the horsenien,"^ aniifjuncinj^ tlifit he was a Mahratta, and 
begging that the firing nnght cease. Althongh\io suspicion had 
been entertained of the existence of^a Maliratta army withm one 
hundred and fifty miles, the requt38t was cpm])bed with. The horsey- 
man approached, and the most satislactory evidench was given of 
the presence of two Mahratta armies at the distance of a few miles ^ 
that of^ tlie Poona^State, under Hurry Pundit, the Comni^nder-in- 
Chief, and the more efticient army of Pdfseram Bhow, of which the 
cavalry in sight was the advanced gqard, under his son. Other 
messengers had taken the direction of the hoail of the column where 
the Commander-in-Chief was ; JUid before fjie army reached its 
ground of encampment, his Lordship received evidence of the 
unpai-alleled excellence of the enemy’s light troops ; <n finding that, 
not only while distant, every customary means had been eniployed 
of transmitting to him distinct intelligence of every successive step 
in the J^pprbach of the MalixUtta army, but that in theijf^nearer 
approach, with ar^ overwhelming and certainly not an inactive 
cavalry, they were prevent^ »by comparatively "A few straggling 
horsemen, froiri Conveying even the rumour of their approach, until 
acJmally in sight. ^ 

Lord Coirnwallis had certainly reason to dbmplain of the imper- 
fect execution of the promises made by the Mahratta chiefs, but if he 
liad possessed even a few days before, accurate information oAheir 
tardy advance, the circumstances of the campaign would probably 
have assumed a different polor. The relief •of hunger wSs the m#st - 
urgent want ii^ the English tarmy, in which, perhaps, not one indi- 
vidual had, for the ^ist fortnight, partaken of a wnolesome meal ; 
and the inimitable mercantile police of a Mahratta chief, in his own 
camp, was never more skilfully exhibited than on this occasion^ in 
holding up exorbitant prkbs until the resohrees^ of fodividuaJs w^*© 
exhausted, ahS gr^uafiy^dapting the supply td^ the simple capacity 
of payment, It was ht)we«ier a spfietacle of just retribution, Jc see 
the ‘troops of Nwa<h Ali sharing^ the (^xacuons^ which their own 

torpor had chiefly contributed to produce . but even the influence of 
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example wa% inefficient to rouse to energy these stately cavaliei's, in 
all respects singularly contrasted to the mean aspect, and black 
nieagrei^.yis{^e of the common Mahratta horseman, who foraged at 
large, anf>em)ctual]y commandetJ the resources of tlB country. 

• The bazar of a Maliratta camp presented an exhibition o^ no 
foriJiriary character f and to their famished visitors, exhibited a 
picture of^tlie sj)<>ils of the east, and the industry of the west. From 
a web of ^English Ijtj-oad cloth, to a Birmingham peu-knif|^-^%)in tli<) 
shawls of '(^aslimere to ‘Ui6*s<*co]i(J-hapd garment oj^fTlndoo ; from 
<lianioii(ls of the first wat(% tV the silver ear-^i^/y^of a poor plundered 
village Jiiaidim ; from oxen, ^sWeop, and poultry, to the ffcied salt fish 
ofOoncan: almost everything was seen that could be presented by 
the of the richest f.owns : but above all, the tables of 

the m(me^\-(jhl);j{ 4 g;e (/eer.spre;id with jilie coins of every country of 
the east, in the opo]! air, anil public stfeet of* tl^ camp, gave evidence 
of an extent ,pf /aepeautile aiitWity, utterly diieonceivable in any 
camp,‘ excepting tliat^ of systej^natic plunderers, by wholesale and 
retail. Every .variety of f^irade appeared to be exercised with a large 
competition, and considerable diligence, and amohg them oihj 
apparently the least adapted to a wandering life — the trade of 
ifuiiwr \^as practised with eminent success. A* circular hple dug 
in ?lie earth, a. raw hide 'Jidapted to it at the bottom and sides, 
and secured above with a seizes of skewers run through its edges into 
the earth, formed tlie tan-pit : on marching days, the tan-pit with its 
contents, in tho‘sliapeiOf a bag, formed one s.ide of a load for a horse 
or bullock, and the li^juidi preparation was either emptied or preserv- 
ed, according t6 the lj?ngtli or expected repetition of the march the 
best tanning material* is equally accessible • and portable, and* the 
English officers obtained ftom these ambulatory tan-pits, what their 
own Imiian capitals could not thefi produce, except as European 
irnporte—excelleiit sword belts. ^ 

The large edhvoys of provisionj^^ aud ])lander coming up in the 
Mahratta rear rendered it necessary, on consultation witli the chiefs, 
coiiti gij e tor some time interposed between them And Tipp(7o’s 
farniy in the'^presentf vicinity. Lord Cornwallis was *on the 27th 
Jreliqved by letter from all uneasiness regarding General Afeercrornby, 
'^Ithcitlgh on the preceding evening “a salute of rejoicing from the 
ramparts of Soringapajam had created serious uneasiness. As a token 
t ofijoy &r flhe deliverance of the capital it ^^as entirely unfeigned, but 
it also pretended to announce a complete victory, with the capture of 
General Abercrbmby’s battering train, •and the unhappy hospital 
patients were exhibited as authentic evidence oi these pretensions. 

. Moving -slowly to the north-east, the English army passed the 
vicinity of HooKordroog,* a smali impregnable rock with a town at 
its foot ; the town eaSily carried, and the garrison capitulated on 
the usual terms of security for private propwty, and a special condi- 

* ve^tahlc pref>aratigll, Tong known irTEuropeby the strange 

name of Terra Japonica. 
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tion of protection against the Mahrattas. T^e condition was reli- 
giously observed, and the garrison and iiiliabitaiits who 4iad taken 
refuge on the rock, moved at their own request in the direction of 
Madoor, under ^he care of a sufficient English escort ; the^ffiper had 
directions tS accoAipany them the whole distance if required, ’^ov until 
the Wlledar should consider himself entirely safe. Not a single 
Mahratta Norseman was seen to hover near, and after marching about 
ha^ way, ilo.danger being any longer apprehended, the killedar, with 
many asSftftln^gs df gratitude, informed the office#*, that hp would 
trouble the esconNa o^ farth er ; and th§y IcSordingly parted in oppo- 
site directions^ but nS'Wbner was the d/stance sufficient to prevent 
the possibility of relief, than these unhappy 'people were surrounded 
by Mah^ttas, and plundered of all their property dowti to thd 
-nieanest article of wearing apparel. Considerjj^d as an e'\^nt in the 
campaign, the plan of tfes iwjork would, pass without notice, an 
incident productive oft no military or political i^jsult ; but* as an 
illustration of national hbaracter the anecdote may nold a fair claim 
to the space which it occupies. 4;S_lSQ.plior(Jii‘jUOg, if now heldTby a 
garrison of ordij^ary strength, would necessai’ily be in a.state of siege 
or blockade until tbe^armies should ‘advance in the ensuing season, 
the place was dism antled and abandoned, and tl^ un^^§d* .a 

•• • 

Before reaching that place, the interpiediate plan of operationfi' 
was finally adjusted, of wliich tfie first* preliminary was a loan ol 
144,000^. tq the Mahrattas, who of all the co*nfederates had beenf 
]iersonally and nationally most enriched by the ^ar, from the Englistf 
who had hitherto been personally and nationally Impoverished. Lord 
Cornwallis had not to consider the moral rapacity which dictated the 
demand, but the political benefit of compliance to prevent their 
retiring bghind the Tooinbuddrjl.i 5 and the intelligent reader will not 
fail to remark, tliat no other Commander-in-Chief than the GdVarnor- 
Gejieral of India could possibly l^ave secured this advantage,, the sum 
being realised b^a simple oitler to stop the commercial investment 
of dollars in •its transit from England trf China, f uyieygm 
with his owii’ army, accompanied by the dei^chmen^ G>*BonlbfiJy 
troops, proc^eSed by the vicinity of Sera, for the purpose of operat- 
ing to the njoutluacest ; Assud Ali, with the mass of Nizam ^li'ii 
cavalry, relieved Lord Cornwallis from the intolerable burden or 
tlieir ,. presence, and the forces of that state ^w6re to opergite to the 
north-east. Hurry Punt A^as^ to remain Vith Lord Cornwallis as tBS 
representative &nd plenipotentiary of tlie Mahratfa Government 
for political purposed* : Tedgewunt remaind in his former charge of 
military commander, for which lie was eminently unfit, but was 
relieved in his diplomatic tjfust by I^eer Aalpm, a m^n of real talent ; 
and each of these represe^j^tatives of their respeofcive sovereigns was 
attended by a select body of cavalry* to aid in th# general operations 
of tliie English arn^y, while their own cavaii^' should be sent to 
Coromandel to recover a/id recriiitf | It A^as his Lordskip’s share of 
VOL. JT . • . .ft * 
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the general plan to interpose his army between the enemy and the 
Company’iS possessions for their security, for the convenience of 
gradually drawing forward his supplies ; for reducj>g such of the 
interfiio^lijBte fortresses as were necessary to these ^nds ;(jand for the ^ 
further object of estabHshing an uninterrupted chain of tenable posts * 
from Madras to Seringapatam, by which’ small convoys or grain 
Inerchants might proceed with little or no escort, whenever the seasoii 
should admit of the armies taking their i^ltimat§ ^OTm^,efore iMie 
enemy ’sf capital /and^in ^tlje meanwhile the operaJij#>*fa> thus allotted 
ih each branch of the confe deracy, enable d^^ ^ >vg1ioIe to subsist, in o 
threat degree, on < the resourc es of the enem^cotintry.^ 



(JHAPTER XXXIX. 

H(^ut'ranc(! *to^ the prior operations of the other armies^ Army of BomVky — 'Coiyrg^ 
— Us fofm ^^iijhU)ry’^and svngular manners — Bnlance of ^lood--*Itaja restores 
his authority wtlSeii^gy and sagacity — Sfucce^f^l ojicrations ogainM Tippoo\% 
troops — Misfortan^r^Jj^ family^Firsi (iquainUifice with the Bnglisl^ 
improved— -fxBs their attachment by his ^/allantt*y awl conduct — ’General 
Abercromhy marches through his country— er/^ra^ the capital^ possessed by the 
Mysoomins, on the point vf surrender — felieved by the Rajds express permission 
^ Singular and rorhaniic explanation — General Abercromhfs camfidence of 
resuming his former position — Nizam AWs operations i^Numher and character of 
the forces under his persofisil Command —proceeds to Faungul—his army to 
Uachore—*io Capool^lhscription of the place— sic^i^surrender — march 
towards Kurpa — GungicSta — Results — Mahratta operation^-Dstachment from 
Bombay under Captain Little — ascends th^ ghaut of Amba— joins Pemeraw 
Bhow — United force moves to Barihar — Awkward ^and protracted siege — 
Reinforcement tender Colonel Frederic — M isappr^ensidn of wefAts — Premature 
assault— Repulse — Chagrin and iibath af ^Colonel Frederic — Major Sartorius— 
Promises of the Mahraita^ constantly violated — All operations interrupted and 
precarious — Place capitul^ates after six month^ siege y for v^ant of provisions — 
Garrison march away — are attached and destnfyed-’^ Reciprocal accusations of ^ 
violating the cnpifulation — Perseram. fihow witl^ the English corpSj advance to 
Seringapatam — /furry Punt by another route— Junction as before described — 
Result of these operations — Negotiations during the ca Jhpaign. 

Tjik coiivcnieiKJO of uninterrupted narrative baft not permitted us to 
deviate into the prior history of the sevA’al ^armicf which were 
(toncentrated near the (japiVal of Mysoor ; but fhe separation of the 
the allies near to Bangalore, ofters a perioij of na-tural pause, to look 
back a.t tl^e ])r(}cediiig operations>first of the army of Bombay, befoi*e 
it received orders for its temporary return to Malabar ; aiM^jifter- 
wiirds, of the allied armies' pi;o\^ously to their jur\(ition with Lord 
( 'ornwallis ; but^in no farther detail than may be requisite for 
('X|iaining the nature and extent of General AbercromUy's prospects 
for regaining tlie position from which he had ijetired ; ^ni»’conVe^*" 
iiig a correct im])ression of the actual progress of each branch of the 
confederacy towards the ultimate object of the war. • ^ 

Our last notices of Malabar left General Abercromby the Go- 
vernor of Bombay, in possession of Cannanqrc?, and the ^^ole pro- 
vince of Malabar, suppoiSied, with the exception of thye Aiapilte • 
(Mohammedans*) by the anxious wishes of the gr^t mass of the 
population, who vestlSd their only hope of emancipation from the 
tyranny of the house of Hyder on the success of the English arms. 
The intermediate country 4)f Coor^ which ^as fre(yiently occimied 
our notice, interposes it^ mountains on ihe i^iortest route from 
Malabar to Serin^apat^m ;Jand General Aberc»omby found a stilll 
mor(^izea]ous»ally ir^the extraordinary man vlho then govemedithatl 
cruelly depopulatea counjiiy as its B|ja. 
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In the course of Mio.se operations wliicli preceded the death of 
Ifyder, the Raja ofCoorg, with all his numerous family, were taken, 
and imprisoned in the fort of Ciiddoor, on tlie eastern frontier of 
BedncH^ ; ^he Raja died, and when Tippoo passed t^-iat place in 1788, 
. considering it to he within the reach of enterprise from Eodnore, he 
^ordered the family to he removed, hy an 'inexplicable selection, to 
fee fort» of Periapat^un, on the eastern fi'ontier of they woods of 
Coorg. AmoTig the prisoners was the Raja^, of whom th^n 

a^youtlP about nftoen. thi^ situationf scarcej,ys<i|imvided witli 
tlie necessaries of life, neg]Vct«)d, ancl unoh^Yi«.d; lie had an oppor- 
tunity of witnessing the sj^nipatliy excited in the minfts of even the 
Mysooreans, by the wretched fiite of his couTvtiy, and tlie l^rbarous 
expatriation of his subjects ; and his situation on the direct route by 
which they were driren, like herds of cattle to the shambles, occa- 
sionally presented to his direct view,*()bjel*ts^,to rouse in his youth- 
ful and ardent ^lud, the distant hope® of t?ne day avenging their 
c.oiniHon wrongs. 

With the jissistance of some faithful friends of the family, wdio 
fhovered in the woods, and found means of communicating the pro- 
Iject they had formed, he oscajifiil from Periapatam in 1788. It was 
prob'ably after tliis event, that Ti])poo Sultaun oylered the I'gsmaiuder 
.of the family to be remtiVed to 8eringa}>dtain ; where, after the 
customary sci utiny, two females, sisters of the Rjija, were received 
into the royal liaroyi and a third, deemed unwortliy of that 
honor, had a destinajbion of winch we shall presently f^ieak. The 
unhappy Raja fouruj his^ country depopulated, the lands in the pos- 
session of str«.ngers^ and the few rcanaining Coorgs prolonging s 
concealed and {irecarious existence in the woods, hunted wherever 
they were heard of, by the troops and ne>v jiossessors. 1’he young 
|Raja placed himself at the head of tl5is remnant of the fortunes of his 
|hous(^ and began to retaliate on his oppressor^ : he was heard of 
twerywhere, butt seen nowhere, anck with the pretensions, of a ho?'o, 
led the life of a chief of banditti. At' a very earl;^" period of these 
^.dv^ntures, \vhile pursued by increasing numbers of Mysoorean 
troops, deceived by amicable messages, to put hiim^elfinto 

the power of his southern neighbour, the Raja of Cota Angaree, with 
who»3 house there had been an ancient family feud ; and repaired 
to his residence below the^ ghauts, at a place named Paulee. In the 
history of# every people^ a p^iod occurs, when the law cuf retribution 
precedes the establishment of regular .government ; 'constituting in 
some degree, tlife point of honor of that* period of society ; and our 
European ancestors scarcely kept a more correct account current, of 
wrong, and reparation, than is exhibited in the following abstract of 
this transaction,^as related by tlwj Raja hknseif.f 

When completelj^ iif the power of his host, without the possi- 
Ijility of escape, hh received fee folloj^ing i)roposition : Your 

Tljcy were restored to the Rai^, Sfter the capture of Seringapatain. 
t In the work noticed irrthe preface.ft) vol. i.' page xiv. 

I 
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grandfather slew one of my ancestors, I deinatid a head in return.” — ' 
Answer , '' Your ancestor opposed mine in open warfare, one hundred 
years ago, and^waa slain. I am here as your guest, trusting to your 
lionor, and youi^ promise ; and instead of giving prot^cti^, you 
reviv^ an antiquated claim of bipod. I am in your power, and that 
is my answer."' A paper was then produced, and the Raja was 
distinctly-* told, that he mu.st cither ntake payment with* Ids own 
h«fid, oj^^^^inate. the fepd by signing the papen He signed the 
act, of surr^nl!Ning as tht price of b4)od, ceytaiu of nis districts aboyi^ 
tlie ghauts. He to depc'M ; and the Raja of Cota 

Angaree inp^fi’son took immediate {)Oss(4sion of tlll^ districts, wliicli 
happen^ to afford a .convenient retreaf during Tippoo’ Sultaun’s 
active proceedings in the lower countries at ‘this period. •But while 
believing the Raja of Ooorg to be ineapable collecting fifty men, 
lie found hunself un<^x|>fecte<Uy surroun(4ed by^ve hundred, and 
completely at his meroj^ : the conversation whicli^usued completes 
the history of this singular transaction . — Jitija ofcoorg, “ Render 
an account of your reasons for afii hefstile asct*nt of tlie ghauts.” — 
Ansiver, Yoif know’' that you have surreudered this district, as tin^, 
price of blood, and I am here on my own territory.” — Itajao} Cbon/, 
Your ji.ncestor wjj-s slain by mine in fair hatlle, upwards of an 
hundred years ago ; iA> retribution wai^* ever demanded Iby your, 
house from mine, until, by an ynmanlY* hveaeh of hospitality and 
faith, you extorted a forcible signature. That^was not a convenient 
time to reiiiind you of what you shall not now^ forget — the blood of* 
two princes of my house, slain by you in,„Wyjiaad. You are now 
in my power, without a breach of hospitality. ^ Against the head of 
one of these princes lot the head of your ancestor be placed, and 
your own head shall balauco the other.” — 4iaja of Oota Angaree, 1 
admit tluj statement to be cori-Bc.t ; but instead of my heajj[, accept 
as the balance* of tjje price of blood, the distyiet of W^ynaa^cl^!^ far 
a&Culpaty, a long-contested teiw’itory between our*houses,d:o which 
J *sKalt formally surrender my claim, and cancel the instrument 
which you signed at Pauleo.” This pr<>position was jftjcepted 
in the instraipent of transfer (given at length -in the Rfija s lifVj,) the 
debts and# credits, and the adjustment of the balance of blood, are 
minutely recited. In such a state of society, the casuistry is 
remarkable, of distinguishing between tlie validity of an instru- 
ment forcibly executed, with or without thi o*ccurrcnce i^f ^ 

fraud ; and that some value *was annexed to an obligaticAi^extoi^ted 
by mere force, which^ amon|^ civilized nations, wouW be considered 
void, is evident froni the corresponding foi'bearance in shedding 
blood. The reluctance to increase the balance of revenge, will afford 
no explanation consistentrwith thebordinaiy history of humarl con- 
duct ; and we can only tontemplate as afti exception, the fare evi- 
dence which will presently appeal’, t^^at the quaJtty of mercy 'doubly 
blesjied, was ^ot w^lhout its cstunjjtion arnoi^ the chosen spirits of 
this semi -barbarous I'aco# 
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During these traftsactions, the Raja had been busily occupied 
an conveynig intelligence of his wishes to the survivors of the 
jlispersed population ; and his numbers graduallyu, but rapidly 
^ncreaslqg,* he soon found hiyiself in a situation ^o dispossess the 
hew occupants. They were of two descriptions, and demanded 
distinct treatment ; Mohammedans who liad accepted pstaBlish- 
Tnents as. a boon from the Sultaun^ and the inhabitants of Adwanee, 
troaclieronsly swej)t oft‘ at the conclusion 0 / the Mahrato|^|br, aijd 
forcibly *s(djt]ed in Coprg,. /J'o |he latter h(i affordejJ-^f^o^hm as 
]Krposs(\sscd of returning tatlwi^ir native com^ teM Xne Mohammedans 
lie tfcatetl in all* respects as enemies, and suen as weit3 not slain in 
the iirst encounters, tjuickly abandoned their habitatioi^ to bjp 
vc'-o(*c‘n])ie(^,^ by the Coorgs. The country, however, had'proStecl 
little from the iri(Iu^»ry* of its new masters, and it was farther 
injured in tlie vstnnrgles for its re“OCCU[fhti®*n. 

. (.'attle, imnj^ments of Imsbaiidry,* seec/ corn, and even the 
uiK^an^ of inujKHliate subsistence were wanting; and for all these 
;thc Raja laid under •contri})utioii the territory of his enemy ; along 
an exictisive*'*line of froiftier, his incursions skilfully varied, were 
always successful ; and he had' the satisfactb)n of seeing, in the 
course of that and the sueceedipg year, a thriving po^mlatioii, 
Jmrdeneft by misfortune, ^ftid instructed by* experience, cjipable of 
surrounding him wdth m^,r four ^ thousand faithful warriors. A 
rletacljment ])a.s^irig tf^> Malabar, at the time wlien he began to show 
himself in forep, was defeated in its descent of the pjis^, with the 
loss of 1,200 men :^and tlie Sultauti upon proceeding to Malabar 
in 17cS0, mar<tJie<l a division of liis army, under Bnrhan-u-Deen 
jthrough (Joorg, for tlie purpose of revictualling the posts ; but beforii 
file could effect this object-^ the Raja had cf^rriod two the. four, 

jone by a caup-dc-inain, and tlu' *Ather by eiicouraging^^ a strong 
garrison to sally upon apparently inferior numbers; turning upon 
them with fury-, .and entering with *tbe fugitives. Burhan-u-Degn 
effected the provisioning of the two retnaining postJtc with consider- 
ablejoss. One of these rnbunting seven guns was soob afterwards 
reduced, ^id .remained, a post erected by Hyder near 

the usilal residence of the former Rajas as the head-quarters of the 
Mysiiorean troops in Coorg. In the midst of these successes, how- 
ever, his enemy the Raja of Cota Angaree was not afraid to iiKjrease 
the balance .of reveitgq, am^ while the Coorg was engaged in the 
open ^counter of the Siiltaun s troops,^ stble- upon the retirement of 
the Raja’s family in the woods, and in fee affray, t\^o of his wives, 
a nephew, and many children were killed, ISfnd the retreat was 
plundered ofall*the domestic valuables, collected by his ancestors, 
all* of* which ha(^ hitherto, escaped the general ruin. 

But better fort.Knes awvaitod him in a^pther quarter. The acci- 
- dental mission of a«ConfidentiaJ# servant , to make some purchases at 
-Teliiftherry, brought him into compiunfcation Airjth Mf. Taylon^the 
jehief of thah Eni’lish establishment. Theii’ com.mon interests and 
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views were ({uickly understood ; authority was received from 
bay, and a system of mutual co-operation w^fs concelied for th€f 
invasion of ^ysooi*, with the inestimable advantages of passing^ 
through the country of an ally till within forty miles of 4herneiny’^“ 
capital. In direct opposition to oi’dinary practice, in the country 
and^lass of civilization to which he belonged^ every promise of .this 
singular .man was most, sacredly performed, and generajly over- 
stepped^ lio an application for aid in gaxf bullocks, he correctly 
replied, tii|Sin4j[io8e of C^org were |s ui^t for military purposes as 
the cattle of ; b ut he immediately made a most hazarde^us 

irruption intu Mysoorl"' in which he carried off# and sent to the 
English an acceptable supply of tl\p best*quality from tl\p Sultaun's 
stock, 2hd repe^ed the enterprise on every favorable opportunity. 
In provisions, intaHigence, and aid of eveiy k^d, he anticipated thd 
wishes of his friend a a;id facetted their admnation by his franl^ 
and romantic gallantry. • 

In conformity to the j5lan of operations olrecied by^Lord 
Cornwallis, General Abercromby cdmmenced his march to the 
eastward, with four European regiments, fire sepoy battalions, 
and a suitable aiiillery, “in February 1791. He had wat(3r 
(•conveyance as far as Iliacore, within 2(1 miles of the gkaut ; 
but thfi subsequent i difficulties required a large extrcise of 
patience and skill, and could not hav§ been surmounted in the’ 
face of an enemy ; every separate ^n being hoisted over a 
succession^ of ascents by ropes and tackles! Mercara, tlie oiily 
remaining post occupieci by the Mysoorean^ haolong been in-; 
vested by the Coorgs, and the Raja had given reasonJ:o expect, that 
a few days more would determine its surrendeV ; intelligence how- 
ever was received of the approach of a conivoy of provisions, escorted 
by a respectable division of tJae Sultaun's army ; and of its being, 
after a severe uction, surrounded by the Raja, without the possibility 
of escape. While Tieneral Ab^cromby was in hogarly ex;pectation 
of learning its mrrender, the' Raja was himself the first to announce, 
that althougli the convoy was completely at his mercy, h€L.had^^ 
aUaTOii.iCto .onto and the escort^ to retwn'»m sdSetff. ’ 

Such a fa 5 t,'liowever explained, would, in ordinary cases, be con- 
sidered as direct evidence of treachery ; but the Rajahs statem^t, as 
given in the manuscript, added to bis singular chai*acter, now 
sufficiently understood, removed every ^ shadow* of suspipioji f rom th e 
mind of General AbercroAby. 

He explained t^at duHng his confinement at ‘Periapatam, the 
officer commanding, influenced by compassion, (an<i probably by the 
interesting character of his young charge,) had been induced to allow 
of his wafiiing out occasiemally omparole, •to take #thc diversibn* of 
hunting in the woods. In one of these excursions, be was bdnightad 
near a Mysoorean post,*witWn the frpntiers of Cborg, and the officer 
commanding Kadm Khan Khestg^e, being informed of the circum- 
stance, invited h^ to bis house, a|.d entertained* him* with hospi- 
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tality and kindness until the morning : this was the officer who now 
commandeci the ei^oi*t, and this is the whole extent of obligation 
stated in the manuscript ; but there was another of greater impor- 
tance, ^birfi delicacy preventieci his relating. On the occasion already 
noticed, of selecting two of tlie Raja’s sisters for Ihe royal harem, 
Kadir Khan, who was a personal favorite of his sovereign, obtained 
ajs a special distinction, the .honor of receiving the rejected lady; 
she was sent to his house, was attended by a person <of her own 
caste, and lodged 4n a separate apartment, "\yhere heM?!^^^pproach- 
ed^her, and availed hiinse^lf of ^the fiv^t uns^peft^Uopportunity of 
sending her secratly to her brother’s protectiSm 

After the action wliick has been noticed, in which Kadir Khan 
lost above seven hundred men, a disposition w^^^s made^oy the 
Coorgs, to fall upon^the convoy at the dawn of day, with the 
national broad-bladecT insV^ment, coipAiou^to this people and to tlie 
Nairs ; but befoi^commencing the attack, tile Raja caused procla- 
mation to be vmde at their outposts, that he , acknowledged his 
obligations to Kadir* Khan, and desired to spare his life. A con- 
ference ensued, in which it was pleaded, that the* acceptance of 
individual safety, woiild cause the dfestructic^n of his family, and 
that .his return without executing the service, would be fatal to 
himself € The Raja, with ^tprodigality of romanfee, exceediilg what- 
*ever has been related in the authentic tales of western chivalry, not 
only allowed the convoy to 'enter tlie place, and the escort to return, 
but ai the instance* of his friend, extended the courtesy to the 
killedar of Mefcara, VJio must have surrendered in a few days to 
the English aijny ; il wAs accordingly agreed, that he should eat his 
provisions as fast as ^appearances could justify, and then be permitted 
to capitulate on condition of a safe conduct to Seringapatam ; and 
the Raja not only declined the ofFeri,6f General Abercrombj’s assist- 
ance in the reduction of the place, but supplied the*garnson with 
carriage and saf^ conduct, and pre^jojbed* them ‘on their departure 
with a liberal pecuniary donation to supply their fuitire wants tlie 
walls were tken razed to the ground, and he committecl, himself and 
■iife l!feopl«^to Jihe national defence of their courage and their woods. 
The subsequent incidents connected with our desi^i up'to^the period 
of th^ return of the English army to Malabar, nave been already 
related, and no farther explanation will be necessary to show the 
solid grounds of expec^tion that General Abercromby would be 
errstbii^ to, resume, at tlie proper season, ‘from the same advanced 
position, the paijt allotted to him in the *fiature operations of the war. 
e proceed to resume the prior operations of the allies. 

[The army of'Nizam Ali began lo assemble in the neighbourhood 

* Alter the ca^tur^ of ^^ringapa^am in Z799, the Baja invited his friend 
Kadir Khan to Coor^,^where he was received in all respects as a brother of 
the family. The Raja - presented htfn with itlar^e estate, suitably provided 
with \ 5 attle, implements ^of husbandry# and laborers, «^na on this estate he 
resided in great affluence untirhis ^ath, which qccurrec^ in 1806. 
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of Hyderabad, in May 1790, and wa« joined by the sttipulatedl* 
English detachment of two battalions of sepoys, •under Major Mont-f 
gomery, with^ the addition of a company of European artillery, for* 
the purpoije of intendeiniegS.,OjE,«iG^^ The cavalryriiidivi- 
dually resembled that under Assud AU,n&ut were somewhat better 
commaTKjed ; and the infantry ifnder Monsieur Raymond, an intelli- 
gent andjenterprising FrencJ^man, was* as good as, with i^^differeni 
efctremejy imperfect means of enfor^g discipline, he could 
be expectej^'ts^fiiake tlu^n. A gorgeoui^ i^ass, nurfterically isufliciont 
for the conquest7?S4(|be whole |)enin%ula, moved south-west, at fh*st 
to Paiingul, Vhicli was^^the limit of Nizam, Ali*s personal campaign, 
and afteT*waiTb\ with long and repeated* delays to Rachore, witWn 
their o^i domiiSims, and there remained until authentic intelligence 
was received of th^ descent of Tippoo’s army Coimbatore in Sep-| 
tembcr, when, free fn^m jtJie ftlarm of interruption, and carrying rnin^ 
and devastation in tl^pir train, they sat down before Capool on iliof 
28th of October. * ^ • 

A lofty and precipitous rode, surmoimtcTl by a mmpart, and 
containing ii Central citadel^ commanding* the* interior area, might 
enable its defenders •to smile at more efficient means. The Cfinnon 
placed yi the battoTies were of so bad a quality, that in one Veek 
tliey weM’o disabled by their own fire, ft* fact of which no*previouf^ 
assurance could convince Nizam» Ali’s Gc»:ieral ; and a new battering 
train, to be brought forward from various points, did not arrive 
before tho»mi<l<lle of January 1791. The Engli^sh artillery performed 
in the most satisfactory manner the dutief^rfeq^iired by that branch 
of the service ; and the infoiitry was equaljy — but the 

obstinate ignorance of Nizam Ali’s commander, rendered their skill 


energy of little 


Qn the 18th of April 179 L the place 


surrendcired by capitulation, aRd Behaiider Benda, a sjnylar postf 
about three lnile% to the northward, acceded to the same 'terms, f 
Both places were amply gamsoiied, and provided "with everything 
uecN'.ssary for a much longer resistance ; but the unexpected intelli- 
gelicc of ihh fall of Bangalore, which, correctly viewed, augna^i^V. 
the obligatfons of defence, had, in the ordiiiaiy infltiehce of such 
events Of! the human mind, produced a converse operation. 
Capool had been invested for upwards of five mohthii; and 
the intelligence which damped the energies of the garrison, 
furnished iJliem also'witlj a plausible apology for surrender. , 
the requisite .arrangements in that vicinity, the army directed iisT 
marcli to the south^ieast t?) regain Kurpa and its dependencies, lostl 
in 1779 : Gunjycota surrendered about the time^ that Lord Corn- 
wallis left Caniambaddy ; minor places feU without resistance ; but 
in many instances the Ml was merely nominal, it* was the submis- 
sion of Poligars who held or had recovered their own plsfces, evet 
ready to^hepAt-P, and»preferrinff Nizam Ali as a master, 

onlj^ because hc^ould be disel^yed wittf impunity ; with* these 
rcsei-vaiions, hoover, Cjoprupicon^ was the chief plsj^ of stretigth 
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^ind iroportance whielioreinained to be reduced in that quarter, and 
this brand! of the 6onfoderacy had, with slender merits, accomplish- 
ed very considerable objects. f,, 

Tfeo, Mahrattas, like^Niisam Ali, ostensibly took the field at the 
same period as the English. The detachment of two battalions of 
sepoys, with one company of Europ‘ean, and two of native^ artiflery, 
litnder Cfjptaiu Little, destined to act with the army of Jhat State 
i according to treaty, embarked at Bombay, in May 179 Q& a j^d entor- 
jing the river of *Jaigur, neply ^two degrees to th'e^gagfl^ard, pro- 
ceeded in the same boats as fay. as the river wa at a^^^abie, and then 
debarking ascended the ghaut of Ainba, iiiThe very*depth of the 
monsoon. * On the 26th of <Fune, jbhey joined the aiTy^y under Pers e ■ 
rajQLU,^^^ (Putwurdifn) at Coompta, a place pSout miles 
south -easF from the ^ad of the pass. Meritchj'ihe capital of this 
chief, is situated nejar the^ river Kistnaf 'Ehe^removal of an hostile 
and dangerous f^tier, was of the utmost imgortance to the security 
of hi^ own possesions ; and the virulence of political hostility was 
aggravated by the personal Violation perpetrated on one of liis 
family after the capture of^ Neergoond in 1785. The interests of the 
confederacy in that quarter, could not, liherefor^^, have been commit- 
ted to Mahratta hands more likely to conduct them with earnestness 
and zeal^ and the force umter his command has iSeen rated al 20,000 
horse, and 10,000 infantry. The ^ first national object was the 
^recovery of those provinces between tlie five riversf obtained by the 
dioiise ^f Hyder durifig the civil war of Ragoba ; and of ^.these pro- 
vinces Da nya r was ddemed the capital, and principal military depot, 
situated on a plain, Vitli the usual annexation of a large fortified 
town, but botn constructed with as much care and vfr^Rgth, as is 
compatible with an entire ignorance of scientific principles. 

Its defence, and the military g#«Vernment of thb province, were 
comii^t6d to Budr-u-Zeman Khan, the most respectable officer in 
the Mysoprean se?:vice, with a divisiqii^f five regular cushoons, fur- 
nished with a domplete field equipment- of guns, arid an unlimited 
command over the irregular infantry of the province, a, force which 
'fbisfram ‘■Bhow could,, not, with any military prudence, leave in his 
rear. The rivers being full, and the season unfavorable*^ fqr military 
operations, he did not commence his march from Coompta until the 
3rd of August, and arrived before l!)arv\’ar on the 18th of September. 
In spite of the opportunity of receiving better counsel, tl^ old Mah- 
TStta’lStctic of ming into the* town from aMistant eminence during 
the day, and withdrawing the guns aU night, was ‘'continued for 
about forty days. On the 30th of October, Pei^eram Bhow moved 
to occupy a more advanced position on a different face of the fort-. 
The actual strength of garri|gon at tl^is time was estimated at 
7,000 regular fireloqjcs, md 3,000 irregu!(^rs, and Budr-u-Zeman 
Khan, with about 2,000 men and*four guns, moved out to an exterior 

- - ■ ' 'm' * £ 

^ * See ri>lrii. p^ge lOi. • 

t Itistna, Gutpurbi| Malpurba, Werda, yTooinbuddra. 
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position, to prevent the occupation of the intended ground. He was* 
attacked in this position, and as might be expficted, tlfe weight of 
the service fejl on the English detachment ; but although Persei'am 
Bhow obsitinatel^ refused to adopt th^e suggestion of comfnqjICing the 
operation by a false attack with his own troops on the flank of the 
posffeon, he performed, with tolerable accuracy, all that he engaged| 
to executes; and the enemy was dislodged and^ routed, with /jonsidef 4 
ajpk l^ggi.aad the capture of three of thei^guns. 

The o# ridiculous ennoy^n CO by <Jay, and feciprocal 

repose by night, wSKr^continued tintM the 1 3th of December, wffen 
an attack b^ escalade was made on the town, heMed of course by 
the En^sh d^chment, whose cemmaifder was the first to ascend 
the ladoOTS, and^^s wounded. The service* was completely execut* 
ed, and the Englisn returned to their camp ; Imt the Mahrattas who 
dispersed for plunders accidentally set fli*e toN^ town in several 
places, and Budr-u-Zewian ^han availing himseltSf the consequent 
confusion, sallied, drove them out, and re-occupiea flie tovwi, the 
Mahrattas having previously carfied off three ^ns as trophies. It 
was again carHed on the IStli ; but in confonnity to ’national prac- 
tice, even the guns placed in battery in the town, were uniformly 
withdrawn at night. Captain Little had at a very early pferiod, 
reported the total inefficiency of the m%%ns possessed by rerseram. 
Bhow for the reduction of Darwar ; but tlie precise nature of that 
inefficiency either was not accurately understood at Bombay, or was! 
not adequately remedied. A reinforcement w^s ordered frofca that; 
place, consisting of one regiment of Europe^n'ir^antry, one battalion’ 
of sepoys, a considerable augmentation of Eqropeaat artillerymen, 
but no cannon or stores, and three officei-s of engineers, under the 
orders of Colonef Fnideric, who arrived before Darwar on the 
2nd of J anuary 1791. **• ^ 

Indepen(ientl3i, of the insufficiency of tlio cannon furnished by 
the Mahrattas, so precarious* and unskilful were the arrangements 
of their milita^ departments, that there was frequently a want of 
aintnunition at the most critical periods, and no operation of a 
could be undertaken with the least certainty that any*oriO material 
required would be ready at the period promised. A deficiency of 
ammunition, which could not be supplied for a consideraHe^time, 
induced^ Colonel Frederic to attempt an assault, at an earlier period 
than was otherwise expedient, on the 7th of*Febraaiy 
ments were wejl advanced, the diy ditch was filled with fa^qines, and 
the assailants were qp the point of issuing from the*1stdvanced cover 
with the confidence of terminating their labors, when it was found 
necessary to abandon the attempt. The materials of the fascines 
were rather dry ; the experienced* killedar had s^nt some trusty 
men to creep along the dik;h and lodge a few lighted portfires among 
them at the proper time, a^d before, the stormillg party could have 
crosiJed, their fasciafe causeasray was^ masa of It was the ist of 

March before the^xpecied supply amiuunitioi? antved, and the 
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regular approaches wero resumed; but Colonel Fredeiic, sinking under 
the feelings arising, from sacrifice of reputation, in an iinportfint 
command, on which high expectations had been fou^xdod, without 
any of*»yic*’ ordinary means of commanding success, dipd on the 
13th of March, and the command devolved on Major Sartorius 
of the engineers. ' * . ^ 

* Perspram Bhow had by this time received a. few additional 
heavy guns from Poomi ; but the same disregard of pr eoisiop in %e 
performance of a*proniis^, pont^nued to rejader it eg^iid^ im 
cable to pursue with consistency anj fixed seng»<gfr^ res. The 
«approaches, however, continued to advance, totiirbeci Its during tlio 
whole service, by frequent sorties. ^ An extensive lodgjmicnt was made 
on tlie cre^t of the ghuXs by' both the Mahraltas^id EngiJsh; but 
the incessant disappcjjintments regarding every ^laterial and cver}^ 
supply, did not in^j-lire any sanguine *cottfid 5 nce of early success, 
Private intelligent, however, indicated 'an approaching scarcity oi' 
provisjions in* tl^ place ; and on thfe 30th of March, after being 
invested for six months and twelve days, the killedar proposed to 
treat for its sui'render. The intelligence of the captujKj of Bangalore 
on the 21st, had in this, as in every paft of'theSuitaun’s ]:>ossessions, 
produced the most powerful influence on public opinion; but the 
veteran killedar professed tvto have been actuated l^y no mdtive but 
Ihe impossibility of retaining the place for want of provisions ; and 
the desire of joining his gfovereign with his division, while stil) 

e pable of efficient service. The last of the garrison, with^ their arnjs 
d ammunition, colors flying, and three field pieces, evacuated tlie 
^lace on tlie 4tJi of ifprif The casuidties of the English throughout 
the service, were found to liave amounted to about five hundred ; 
and those of the Mahrattas were computed^at threb tliousand. 

BiijJiMi-Zeman Khan apprehensive of treacheiy, eiicaivped, and 
marcted hislifddps in a hollow square, with all,, the {irecautions of 
being surrounded? by enemies, and u9i]:K'otected by the obligations /if 
public faith ; and on the 8th, tlie British* troops, who^^ere unanimous 
ijj^ tJjeir admiration of his Respectable defence, heard with astonish- 
ment and*' grief, thatf his corps had been attacked, plundered, and 
[nearly 'destroyed ; and that he himself, covered with wounds, was 
'sent €is a' prisoner to a Mabratta .fort. No official explanation has 
ever been published of this transaction, and in the prints of the day, 
i^|) y ra^ ^ treated ad a simple trf^chery, perpetrated for thetpurposes of 
plunder. ‘The Mahrattas afiirm, thal* Budr-u-Zeman Khan had 
stipulated to surrender the fort, with its gun^ and ' stores in their 
actual condition that after the capitulation was settled, he caused 
the powder in the magazine to be ruined by water, and the stores to 
be ‘destroyed to jthe extent that«his time«and means admitted ; and 
they cohtend, that they 5vere justified hut retaliating the breach of 
the capitulation. This statement was denied by the party accused ; 
but the author must sUd, as a t^lyite of truth, «sdiat if was cii'i.um- 
stantially related*to him by a ]|[ysoorean officer, wounded 
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uii that oecjisiuTi, and who had (as lie affii'ined), been personally' 
employed in the de'struction of the stores. / • 

The rein^reement from Bombay, which had been conducted to 
Darwar b^ Colonel Frederic, commenced its return iln^diately 
after the surrenuer of the place, buf before reaching the coast, the 
native battalion was ordered to* return, at the request of Perseram ’ 
Bhow, ai^d formed a junction near Seringapatam, with th^ originah 
cktachjpeni under Captain ‘Little, now consisting of three battalions,! 
whicli conL&«i^ed*to sqr^e with ln^ahrattas, lintil the conclu-i 
sion of the Var. 

Ihe surt‘^der ot Darwar was followed by the early possessiond 
of everything iiorth of the Toombi\ddra, anS Lord Cornwallis having 
comrnuiihiated wiMbhe Mahratta Court, his* fixed deteryiination tci 
advance against ^ingapatam, and his expectation of being joinedl 
by their army before^ thi^ place, Pexsemm.BnW crossed 
Imdj^, at Hurryhjur, ^nd advanced by the dire^,^estern road from 
that place, overcoming the resistance opposed to hiiSi at Ramgherry, 
Eeyconda, and other inferior posts •early in*May; while anotheij 
army from Poona, under Hurry Punt, proceeded by the more easternl 
route of Harponhully and S(!ra, preserving a parallel line, and equall 
advance, until the junction already described was eflected with tlur 
English^army neartne^ield of Chercppla{>j| an omen which ifantribut- 
ed in a degree more important than c^n readily be conceived iii 
(dvilized society, to the confidence of* that people in a favorable 
termination of the war. To the north and north-west therefore the 
Mahrattas had not only recovered their former possessions beyond 
the Toombuddra, but several places to the south of tjiat river. The 
garrisons had been withdrawn from the places occupied by Perseram 
Bhow, on his approach from Hurryghur to Seringapatam, by the 
western jr-oute ; Ijut the easterAtcommunication by Harponhully and 
Sera, on which Hurry Punt had advanced, was strengthened and 
jyeserved : and in* the coUrsp vf the intermediate, operations before 
the return of'^he proper season for concentrating before Seringa- 
patam, the * Mahrattas would necessarily contract within still 
narrower bounds the area of the enemy s remaining resources. ’*^‘’** 

In or^ler that we may be enabled, without further retrospect, to 
proceed in our naiTative of the intermediate operations and ultimafo 
concentration of the allies, it will be convenient to notice tli 
advances towards negotiation which <jcc\irred subsequently 
Lord Cornwallis's command, of the English army. * 

Tippoo Sultaun^ firsWetter, dated the 13th oP February 1791, 
was received at Muglee on thQ 18th, and adverting to the actual 
distance to be travelled, and to the coincidence of *timp at which the 
Sultaun must have discewered aU# his plans for t]?e defence of * the 
ghauts to be frustrated, e conjecture may fairly bo risked *that the 
letter was antedated at le;ist two «lays. In sifbstance it offered to 
receive or jlend embassadiv* ,for the jAljustment of esftsting 
differences. To t/iis letter Lord Cornwallis replied, on the 23!*d, that 
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’ the infraction of the treaty was with Tippoo ; that if he was willing 
to make rdparatioif. for the insult, and indemnity to the allies, it 
would be necessary for him to state so in writing, without the 
establisfcmciat of a basis for negotiation sending an e^bass^dor would 
be useless. On the Siti of March an answer was received from the 
’ Sultaun, containing a labored explanation of the affair of theHines 
of Travapcore, and drawing, into prominent notice the n^sconduct 
of that Raja, in receiving and protecting his rebelliou s cs^e ct tfee 
Raja of rCochin ;• disclaimipg ipsult, and repeafingii^iBrwi^^^ for 
negotiation : this did hot seem ^to require any feji*J^!5rrej^y. 

On the 22ndD of March Lord Cornwallis wrote a snere letter of 
courtesy, offering the l)ody of ,Behauder Khan, mQ JdUedar of 
Bangalore,^ for intermfent, which was declined^ith {Suitable 
acknowledgment, ani liis Lordship directed th€ftuneral to be con- 
ducted with due h^i&s byi the MohamJneton^of his own army. 

On the 27th/ff March, Tippoo rene\f ed the proposition of send- 
ing a ronfidehtiffl person, to which Lord Cornwallis, at that time, 
unaccompanied by ft'ny pleni|)otentiary from either of the allies, , 
answered, that as one of the confederates, he could not receive a 
confidential person, but if the ‘Sultaun would reduce his proposi- 
tions *to writing, they should be communicated ^o the allies^ and an 
answer i%turned. ^ 

On the l7th of May, Lord Corpwallis offered the release of the 
wounded prisoners of^the aclion of the 15th, which Tippoo received 
with thanks, and renewed the proposal of negotiation. A Mahratta 
vakeel had joined hi^ Lofdship before his departure from Bangalore, 
and Tedjewun^ was present on the part of Nizam Ali. Lord Corn- 
wallis accordingly answered on the 19th, that if ho would commit 
his propositions to writing, a meeting of commissioners might be 
arranged^; aiid his Lordship wotd(f*even consent, if Tippq.o should 
desir^pit, to a cessation of hostilities. On the 2^th Tippoo answer- 
ed this letter, without taking the sli^hteM' notice of the last proposi^ 
tion, but renewed his former ones ; afid on the saKe day, (it will 
rtS, recollected; his Lordshi]^ is at Caniambaddy, had destroyed his 
battering train, and hf.d that morning detached three brigades across 
the rivfer,) Lord Cornwallis gave up the point of written proposi- 
tions, < 5 nd' consented that the allies should send deputies to Banga- 
lore. This letter remained four days unanswered ; but on the 27th, 
th e day after the junction pf the Mahratta advancedti guard, the 
"arrny being in full view of Seringapatanj, an episode was attempted, 
founded on the^ relaxation of the two la%t lett^s from the English 
General, of establishing an indirect communication, and an osten- 
sible ground gf jealousy, by a letter from the Sultaun's secretary to 
the' Persian inte;ipreter, twith a fjresent rf fruit for his Lordship's 
use, and a camel, to replace that of the oourier of the 17th, which 
had died at Seringftpatam. Tlj«se demonstrations were witnessed 
by thb whole army, aifd without^ entering into aiU the feelings inci- 
dent to such *a situation, it will J?e difiicult for th^reader to compre- 
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hend the intense delight, with which on tli^ enduing morning they 
beheld the loads of fruit untouched, and the camel Unaccepted, 
returning to Seringapatam. 

On the however, Tippoc^ replied to Lord fto^wallis's 

*’ condescending letter of the 24th, and after a series of long and 
unmeaniijg explanations, he proposed, that his Lordship should first 
return tO|the frqntier, and then proceed in tl;e manner suggested in 
li^ tA'^^asJ letterf?. 

These Al^rtiye coimnunicatiom might liavo Seen morft rapij|ly 
dismissed, bht the*’*l^letoil appeared to* be of importance, for the pur- 
pose of exhiliitdng an invariable feature of Indian tiiploinacy, in tlie 
exact c^ciden^e of ,his Lordship’s dighificnl tone, with the Sul- 
tan n's luihiility ^^nd of the Sultaun’s gradual ascent in® arrogance, 
with every descendS^ step in his Lordship’s omi cessions. 

It is probable fVat*a correspond ing^coiivwd on was impressed 
on his Lordship’s min^ ; hA' without being able to state the precise 
nature of the intermediate advances, we find him^riy in ikigust 
consenting to the reception of an* envoy at tile warm instances of 
Hurry Punt,” not as it would appear witli the expectation of any 
result, but to obviate the impression of an actual aversion to 
accommodation, a feeling which was equally contrary to his * own 
disposition and to tlie interests of his cotth try. The veterala diplo-, 
inatist, Apajeo Earn, once more,appear^ upon the public scene 
his character was at that time unknown* to th^^ British army, and it 
was only ijemarked that a mean-looking old ^bramin had atrived, 
very unlike an emba.ssador, and affording ^efyjlittle promise of the 
Sultaun’s being in earnest. Ho was attended, g-t the town of Serja- 
poor, by an English escort of protection and pTecautipn ; but on 
attempting to proceed to Jbusinfss by arranging the appointment of 
deputies tp meetTiim on the pai^ of the allies, it was founcj^tliat he 
was specially '^rohijbited from negotiating with any intermediate 
agi^nt, and was ordered to open his business to the <}irect represent- 
atives of the ‘Respective confederate powers. Lord Cornwallis 
deeming his •own exalted trust to place *him in the fiituation a >. 
principal, refused to meet, as on equal terms, the deputed servant of 
Tippoo Sultaun, and Apajee Earn, who was suspected of an incipi- 
ent intrigue, was accordingly desired to return without d^a^j and 
without having the opportunity, in a conference of any description, 
to combat qyen these preliminary obj^ctioi2iS,‘br to exhibit a fetpe ^ 
of intellect said to have t)eQn still unbroken, and a luxtiriance of 
wit rendered scarcely^ess plkyful, but far more caustic by age. 

* He was accompanied, as a matter of form, by a Mussulman of rank, 
osteiisibiy united in the mission. 
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Lord CorthrallU moies from to reduc{ iht inierm^jjg0ll^ the 

hii^tward — Rnifffcofa^ ^‘c *. — VeraUad hy hdellujence Hqa^mg tlyf Mahrattm — 
mho hud bi’in'i atta^ed at Mndgerry — Lo^s not serim^^Hia Lvrdship remimeJt 
his own. Jinr oj operation^ R^or thorn forts-^Nundidrodq — strength and 
protracted defence — Jrruptifn of RaLir Suheh into B^amahat — Colonel 
Maxwell iletached to dislodge him — > Assault of Pinaqra-~i^n8ucce^^il attempt 
on Kistnagherry — Returns — Singular defence of CoiptfSatore — Siege raised — • 
Second siege — Attcmri^d relief fails — Inter'fpedi^te f )rtresses between Banga- 
lore and Se7'mga/p^am-^^vendroog-~~ConsiMh'a.ikon‘S regarding that place 
— Colonel Stuaj^^ detached for the siepe-^-$urc^‘(ls — Attack and full of 
Ooiitadroog — Immgherrij — Shevenglmrry — IloUoordroog — taken — Coonm- 
conda — lower fort mrried— -Skilful expedition for its 7'eJief under Futteh 
Hyder — Fact^ 7 'egarding 9 - Hafiz Jee — hijurious suspicumS'—N izam Alts 
army returns — 7 *efakes the loiverfor^t — and idtmntely joins ford Cornwallis — 
Grain mef'chants — System adopted regardmg them--^ Doubtful origin of that 
people — Professedly wanderers — Language — customs and fuanners — Note on 
the mahufactnre of salt — OlM$rmtions on the mlue^ofViese gi'ain merchants — 
Preparatio 7 is of General Ahercroinby — those of Lord Cornivallis — Embar 7 *ass- 
ing co 7 iduct of Perseram Blimv — Von^quent delay and^ its 'results — his inter- 
mediate operations — Private ]7lunder preferred to the sitcccss of the cam 2 )fiign 
— Slldmeless and 7An2>(incipled breach of compact— Meditates tjieplu7ider of 
Bednore — Brilliant services of the English detachmemt—Hooly Ono7'e — 
Defeat of R^.a Safieb ^y Captain Little — Persermn Bkow n))pea7's hejore 
Bednore — hears of Knmmer-n-DeeiCs approach — retires — arrives at tSeringa- 
•patam after the service ivas over. 

Loud CoiiNWALTiis after the reqty.»,ite afrangenie/its at Laiigalore, 
where the talents and military skill of Captain Itcid^'bad suc- 
ceeded in brinmng forward the morst iniportafit supplies, without 
any loss, althou^ greatiy interrup^e(^.l)y tlie enen^^^’s (letachmoTfts, 
'moved in a {^uth-easterri direction to Oossoor, which was evacuated, 
*ahd^imperfe2E!5^'trt?Wn up.on Ids approa^iTTortunateTy a train^laid 
for th& magazine, ainf intended to ex plod (3 after the enUy of the Eng- 
lish troops, did not succeed. Thence he moved in the dirdbtion of the 
passes of Policode and E-ayacota, for the purpose of reducing the con- 
geries of droogs, which command the access to these passes, from 
as*well as from ^elo^. The possesion of theso^'posts would 
accomplish thq double purpose, of opeiiiug.a/rg.Q. 
his DOT. 'supplies from Coromaaidel, and protecting tlie Company’s 
|) 08 sessions, from the inroads of small divisions of cavalry, by occu- 
|) 3 dng all the direct roads from Serin^ipatam toBaramahal. An 
Advanced brigade iindef^ Major^Gowdie, had some sharp service at 
^yacQt a. the chi^ of these droogs, gaAisoned by 800 men. Ho 
forced the lower worlds shortly* before (ftiy -fight, by bjpwing emeu a. 
^gate, and hqped Jo oaiTy tlic ro<!k,*by entering \dth the fugitives ; 

' he succeodca in. carrying severe^ successive |[ates, l^it found it impni 
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dent to attempt the summit. He had l)een instructed to withdraw, 
in the event of not eompletel}’' succeeding in his first entei^rise ; but 
perceiving a ptobabiJity of ultimate success, he ventured so fiir to 
deviate fretn luS| orders, as to hold hjs ground in an intermediate 
^ine <rf works about half way up ^the hill, and 
on the appearance of the army. 

The minor posts, all capable of protraccted defence, oflfered variou^ 
b\f^ u»ii«;c0&sful degrees, ot resistance; some of t^em, favored by| 
local circum^t^ces, stood? the assault), and Jibe > garrisons esdkped b}^ 
the opposite descen’&virvto th^ woods. **His Lordship had it also In 
contemplation\o adopt some arrangement. for blockading ij,ii^|na-' 
ghfirry, tlm caj^^tal of BaramahaJ, a place deemed impregnable 
according^ regular means ; which, although not commanding any 
road, was capable, wfth a large garrison, of in^i^upting the transit 
of convoys : but he w^ cailied irom this vicinity^ causes which had 
not been entirely unforeseeif. ^ ^ 

In his first interviews with the ^ahratta chiefs^ie'had propos- 
ed a S3^stematic plan, of operating in colunins at considerable dis- 
tances with connecting corps, ^o as to ensure at once extended means 
of supply and the advantages of reciprocal support ; but on farther 
observation, he found that he should attain no advantage and incur 
great embarrassment by insisting on suSh a plan with alnes who 
Were incessantly led away by temporary^ views of private interest, 
and although sufficiently capable of comprehending, were veiw unfit 
to execute toy systematic plan. He had theretpre yielded with less 
reluctance to their desire to keep up a complete sommunication with 
their respective countries, but had not failed to warfl them against 
tjin impi’udence of dispersing their force. Tippoo Sultaun, as his 
Lordship had forpseen, availed , himself of the. first removal of the 
pressure nn h^s capital to stiike at every detachment which should 
be left exposed, ard in pursuance of this plan ordered a pow^rfuP 
cc/rps into Qoi^atore, (to Which we shall return^)* and moved in ' 
person to the northward. It was the danger of Perseram Bhow, from 5 
this movemeftt that induced Lor^ Cornw^lis to make d few maj^gJjps. , 
in the same direction, to check the advance of the SultSun bjr alarm- 
ing him his rear. On arriving at Bangalore he found his* arare- 
liensions had been verified to a certain extent. On his route WSera, 
Perseram Bhow had thrown a garrison into Gr^t Balipoor, and had 
left a corpg;^ to mask Mulberry ; Kummer-u-Deen, with a superior, 
force, attacked^nd completely routed this corps, and the garrison of 
Great Balipoor (800 jaaen) returned in alarm to Bangalore ; the loss 
was not so serious as was apprehended from the ^st reports ; the 
incident proved useful to Perseram Bhow, by, teaching a more pru- 
dent use of detachments ; tod Lord<lomwallis felt himself at Hberty 
to renew his own objects.** j ^ 

With the everytEing essentia] to thef 

com!nunicatibn %^h Coromandel .and i^ramahal to the soutft-easti 
and east, was alrS^y secured, but a| considerable * nuniber of placed! 

VOL. II.* 
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Bome of them of i^apof tanco, to the north-east of Bangalore, not oiily 
prevented the very important object of commanding the resources 
^f these countries, but were interposed in the line of^oinmiinication 
'with ^Goorumconda, and with the army of Nizam •Ali. Majoi^ 
Gowdie, reinforced with some battering cannon, was detached on 
this service, and rapidly succeeded in obtaining possession of all 

g ie of minor impoi^tance. ' But Niin(|idroog was founds to require 
er reinforceipents and more extern ve iSTeans :«he foj^ed^tw pdtta, 
examined the northern Ikce pn thd 22nd^f l^tember, and 
finding it unassailable in that ‘quarter, made a rifmiit t^the we'st, and 
finally sat dowif before -the place on the 27th. / 

Every fortified pjace^ the English had hither^ seeryp* Mysoor, 
exhibitedi evidence of the extraordinary atteMion paidoy 'I'ippoo 
Sultaun to the rep^ and improvement of th^important branch of 
national defence,y^t th6 works of •]Nui<5idroog, a granite rock of 
tremendous height, seemed to have engrossed in a peculiar degree his 
Resign of rendmng^it impregnable ; and its defence was committed 
|bo Lutf Ali Beg, an*biBcer who had always merited the highest dis- 
tinction both'from Hyder and Tippoo, ^.Ithough by the former he had 
been condemned to a cruel degradation after the battle of Amee in 
1782,* and by the latter bad but recently bean relieved «from the 
, disgracS incurred on his i^^urn from ConstaAtinople. There was no 
choice with regard to the <^ce to be attacked, because except in that 
one direction, the precipice was inaccessible, the comparatively weak 
point *had been streq^hened by a double lino of ramparts ; and the 
foundation was laidtfdr ^ third, which ultimately aided the assailants 
in forming th^r last lodgement. The defence was highly respectable, 
the ammunition of the cannon was well-reserved, and the jinjalls, or 
wall-pieces, were served with pecjiliar «steadines^ and skill ; the 
labor wgs excessive, of working re^ilarly up the lacg of a steep and 
craggy mountain to breaching distance, at^id dragging cannon to the 
.batteries ; but m twenty-one days t^o^breaches werq^efiected ; onenn 
; the exterior rampart, and the other in an out-work, and it was resolv- 
,’edjj^o give the assault and form a lo(Jgement for the farther operafions 
Against the* interiof works. The assailants received, however, a 
particiilar direction for endeavouring to enter with the fugitives, while 
the (^vision allotted to forming the lodgement, should be employed in 
providing cover : and in order that every possible impression might 
^be ip ade on ^the minds tof tte garrison, Iiprd ComwalHi moved the 
"'army to the immediate vicinity : soma additional fiank companies 
were ordered ih to lead the assault, an(f Genei;^! Medows, with the 
usual spirit which animated him on such occasions, desired to take 
the immediate direction of the service.f 

. L 

‘ VoL ih page 18.« 

t Shortly before the assault, ^hile all w^e witing the signal in silence, 
one cl the soldiers inadveL»-tently wnisjpered something ^ut amaine. be 
sure there is,”,, said peneral M,aaows, • and it is a mine ov gold f a smothered 
laugh, ran along the i^attks, and pro(^^ced the proj^r impl^ssioh. 
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The assault was given by clear moonlightion the morning of the I 
19th of October ; the arrangements of defence wdre excellent, and} 
particularly the masses of granite reserved till this period to be 
rolled dowi^ the r^ck with tremendous effect, but the loagememt was 
^vithin one hundred yards of the breach, and although the ^rrison 
was perfeftly alert, the ardour ahd rapidity of the assailants sur- 
mounted eyery obstacle, and they pressed the fi^tives so clq^sely as* 
to«$>re^t their etfectualljj bAnicading the gate'of the inner rampart. 
It was ferced 'hfter a sha»p conflict, find ^he plij^pj^Mdtaaoaiaaod withl 
tlie loss in thci assai^h;. of only thhty killed and wounded, chiefly by^ 
the stones tolled down the rock, and ijj the whole siege one 
hundred and twenty. , t 

The’^'^mmunication with (^oruniq^nda,* still invested by^ th6| 
troops of Nizam Ali,^eing thus completely opened, a portion of thej 
battering cannon emj^oyediA the siege o^Nui^droog was sent toi 
their aid ; and Lord C<jrn\^llis was called again to the south-east^ 
by an alarm for his communidhtions. A force unde* Eakir Sabeb, 
an active young officer, and son of*the •venerablokilledar of Darwar, 
had been detauhed by the route of Coimbatore and •.Tapoor into 
Baramahal, with a respectable reinforcement for Kistnagherry, with 
orders to act on the communications of the English army, and .par- 
ticularly*to sweep off #in a southern diw»tion the population and 
(tattle of the wlnde district. Colonel Maxwell with a suitable divi- ' 
sion of the army was detached the jhirpose of endeavouring to 
disperse thyse intruders, and in descending th5 ghaut, he received 
intelligence that a proportion of the eneiny *11410 proceeded, in the 
execution of their barbarous purpose of car^in^ off tbe population, 
to Pinag ra. a post in the angle., formed with Lhe main range of 
mountains, by the cross chain o^Tapoor, whence only a mountain 
part com^nunicaBes farther sou^. He moved with rapidity in that 
direction, and^em^ded the surrender of the place by a regAar ^um-? 
ii\ons ; but the enemy, not^satisfied with a simple refusal, fi^'ed upon 
the flag. As apj)earance of the works justified prompt measures, 
it was instantly assaulted and earned by OSilS^iAde, with little loss 
t.o the assailants : but of the garnson, two hundred mei> were kiSC^i, 
before the*in3ignation of the troops could be restrained, and the 
cavalry escaped by the mountain-paths. The activity of Colonel 
Maxwells movements, from the accurate local information had 
acquired ii^the previous campaign, soon induced Baldr ^Sdheb to 
withdraw from a country*too much bounded for the sale Joperacions 
of cavalry. Hfe descended iiy the pass of Changamainto Coroman- 
del but finding, frdm the presence of the English cavalry under 
(jolonel Floyd, that any enteiprise towards Madras would be 
hazardous, he turned so*ith ward, ^ and re-entered the Mysooroan 
dominions by the pass of^htoor. * 

Colonel Maxwell had •been ordered, if he found the enterprii^ 
advteable, to-attecript the d^tructyn of the town, within the liowci| 
fort of I jistnagh irry, for the purppse df depriving the enemy 
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much as possible of ^'cover for their predatory arrangements, and 
after effecting his objects in other parts of the province, he encamped 
on the 7tb of November, within a few miles of thetplace, without 
any oJ^l^iel' demonstration, thg,n that of re-ascendjiig tli^ pass. He 
moved at ten at night, in three divisions, and carried the lowgj foi If 
by escalade : the officei's commanding the divisions were instructed, 
*if appearances were favorable, to follow up the blow, and ^ascend the 
rock with the fugitives, .who havl barely time to shut £^^ld i^iTiofxle 
the gate ; and so close w^-scthe pursuit, that a standard^f the regular 
tioops was taken on the veryvsteps'bf the gate«?fSy. [flie bearers of 
the ladders were not so. expeditious in their ascent, a^'d the garrison, 
more numerous than th6ir assailants, begap to hurl the dreadful 
missiles of granite : projections of rock afforded cover t(?^e assail- 
ants, and repeated attempts were made durin«^wo hours, to apply 
ladders, which w^^e as eften cruShed*^ \^i^h ^lose who bore them ; 
and Colonel Maxwell at length found it^nec^sary, to desist from the 
assault with c^siderable loss : the garrison sallied on their retreat, 
but it was conducted with ^o nrucli regularity, that they quickly 
returned : the English troops, after setting fire to the town, with- 
drew before day-light ; and “ the detachnient soon afterwards 
returned to head-quarters, having moved along the ba(^k of |ilie range 
betweefi the passes of Po^ksode and Pedanaiekdurgum, for the pur- 
pose of restoring a number of mipor posts, to the families of their 
former Hindoo possessors. 

I • Bakir Sajieb had been detached from a corps undei^ Kummer- 
|u-I)een, which tooh^^ihes^irection of the capital of Coimbatore. We 
have already ^noticed the employment of a force in that direction, 
immediately after the 8ultaun w«i|| relieved from the pressure on his 
capital in the month of May ; and ^ as nq service throughout this 
eventful war, was accompanied by^circumstances &ore remarkable, 
we ^lalf revert to the proceedings of the first dejjachnient. 

It will be ‘recollected that wh^i General Medow^ followed the 
Sultaun's course from Baramahal to TrichinopoTy in 1790, he 
duelled a respectable force under Colonel Oldham, acloss the rlVer 
at Career. During the early operations of Lord Cornwallis in 1791, 
his Lordship had ordered this detachment to the norbli, and it formed 
the bK^is of the strong corps which escorted his supplies to the upper 
country, after his junction with the horse of Nizam Ali. On Colonel 
Oldham’s ^departure from the south, he left, a detachmenV under the 
command ‘of Major Cuppage, who, on the concentratign of the army 
of Bombay fof the ascent of the ghauts, ws^ charged with the 
defence of Palgh^ut and Coimbatore, and their reciprocal communi- 
cation, On -examining minutely the fort of Coimbatore, Major 
jCuppage considering it t© be inocipable of standing a siege, removed 
|the heavy guns, amhiunifion, and stores to Palghaut ; its possession 
was indispensable to the fiscal management 6f the province, and it 
was deemed capable oi resisting ia»y force unpif^videcTwith h^avy 
cannon; but* on the appcafanc| of a force vso provided, the garri- 
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son was ordered to Ml Jo,. Among the variety 

of troops employed by the native powers, is a^description named 
Topasses, (or^persons wearing hats,) originally the descendants of 
Portuguese of nyxed blood, but at that period exhibitii% ar motley 
••ass^nblage of various classes and* complexions, many *of them 
possessing very distant* claims* to European descent. A number 
of these ^ad formerly been entertained in the service of^Moham- 
nwid in 1790 a snlail corps had b'een collected for the 

English servlbe and plaoed under I>ieu tenant Chjflmers ; and gene- 
ral* opinion, mot \i^\y favorable! to their military j)rowess, was efes- 
tined to receiVe a remarkable refutation. • 

After the removal of everytjiiing valuable from Goimbatore,j| 
LieutenalSi Chalmers, on examining the gunfe deemed unj 5 erviceab]e,| 
found two tl-pouni^firs and one 4 -pouuder to stand '’the proof; 
means of mountin^th^ tvere obtaim^l frTSn the fragments of 
broken carriages : tlie^ \^e also several swivels and jinjalls, and a 
large quantity of damaged powder; and he prec^ail^l on^Major 
Cuppage to send him live liundred shCt for his guns. His corps was 
reduced by detachments to one hundred niid tweiity..Topassos, and 
two hundred men fr<om a battalion -of Travancoreans, under a young 
Frenchman named Migot de la Combe, ol“ which number about one- 
half made their oscajjp to the hills whei-i' they found the^ were to 
stand a siege, and the rest were extremeh^ insubordinate. ▲ 

XiiC.pl.ace was inyestpd, on the lifth of June, by about twcij 
thousand Regular infantry and a coiisiderabfe mass of irregulars,! 
eight guns, (the largest an eighteen-pounder), a* nuinfier jinjall piecesi 
served by irregular infantry, abundance of roSkets, ^nd a sufficient 
bod}" of horse. ’ 

The bad quality of the powder was extremely unfavorable to 
the effoi;ts of tile little garrisda, but wliile endeavouring as far as 
their limited lumbers admitted to repair or scarp tlie breaches, and 
];yace swivels on tneir flaAks^imthe bemj, Lieutenant Chalmer^ was 
preparing wiilJ* greater care the . means of repelling the ultimate 
assitult ; the* powder was sufficiently adapted to the 4)reparation of 
a contrivance for exploding among thtf assiijlants ; which wiiSPno* 
other than filling with the proper materials a number of small bar- 
rels, provided with fuses, to be jdaced along the banquette in all 
parts of the fort, and chiefly in proper situations to be rolled down 
the breacl^s or over the parapet ; and spoctal orders were given 
that this defence should flot be enijgloyed until the bernj and ditch 
were crowded *by the cnenay. It cannot }>e no(jessaijy to enlarge on 
the coolness and ^lantry, under many privations, and under an 
incessant clamour for surrender from all the Trav*ancoreans, which 

The difficulty of dteteriftiiiing anyonieasure* of state^ with regard to* the 
widely increasing branch Indian population, growing out of the* irregular 
connexions of, perhaps, tliirty thousand Europeans, has hitherto caused an 
apparent apajjiy, to a quesnon of rnf^nentous |>olitical importance The 
question must soon fSree itself on pabiic coqgi deration, and the longer it is 
postponed, the mor^ difficult will be the, decision. • 
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, could prolong such a defence for nearly two months, before the 
enemy, afb^r repeated summonses, gave the assault. It commenced 
about two hours before day-light on the 11th of ^gust, in five 
columns, tach accompanied by ladders, and the rampai^s were 
complet^}'^ gained at several [joints. The first strtiggle was at the ^ 
• post defended by De la Combe, who set an example of great gallant- 
ry, but was nearly overpowered by numbers until supported by a 
reinforcement of Topafeses ; the period had not only arriw>a, Jjjg^t h^ 
somewlnit passed <^awa3^ for^he persons changed with tllh care of the 
coFibustible banels t() exfecute,.their« orders, notjjjtfily were the ditch 
aiul berm filled fWith tlu‘ efiemj^ but a considerable?^ umber was 
actually on the rampart' evgaged^ in close encounter ; and the post' 
defended by Lieutenant (Jlialmers in person, 'as being tl>*f^weakest 
point, wasi>y this time pressed with still greaW vivacity than any 
otljor ; the oxplosioi^^f a^^barrel at this mpmejfrt in a crowded mass 
of the enemy produced the desired imp»fesio^i, and it was followed 
up b}^ sirniUtf^ ly^ans, by tumbling down large stones prepared along ^ 
the whole e>itent of ibe parapst, and by the redoubled efforts of the 
garrison to clc^ir the ramparts of the enemy. After a.sovere conflict 
of nearly two' hours, the efforts of* the aiisailants, entirely ceiised ; the 
day to dawn, the enemy was perceived carrying off* his killed 

i^nd woufided, and y)repari|ig to evacuate the batteries ; ^hile in 
pinother direction the distant but cheeiing si^it was observed of an 
[English corps in full march for the place, from Palghaui. At this 
crltica^, moment, befofe all the guns were removed, Lieute/iaiyt Chal- 
mers ordered f^c la Cam be with a large portion of the garrison to 
sally \ he foui^^l thcbwo^iast and heaviest of the guns limbered, and 
the bullocks y(jked t6 carry them off, and with the greatest coolness 
drove them under the immediate protection of the place. To be- 
siegers, who had thus prolonged tfcbir operations <<ve can^ scarcely 
ascribe an ordinary degree of ^ill, but the praise of bravery cannot 
he d(^ied to an enemy who prolong^ such a struggle for two hour^, 
and left on the ramparts, and within the limits of tlflfditch (exclu- 
sively of wh^t had been iiarried away,) a number of gbodies, epu- 
* sid«*ably exceeding the wh«)le numerical amount of the garrison. 

]No» efforts for the relief of Coimbatore could have justified Major 
Cuppa^e in compromising the safety of Pal ghaut ; and the detach- 
ment with which he marched was somewhat of a motley descrip- 
tion : a weajt battattoij of regular sepoys, one of Traffancoreans, 
350 PoligaSrs, under the direction of an enterprising^ civil servant, 
Mr. Macleod, th« Collector of Madura, thfe whoU not “exceeding one 
thousand men, with four iron 4-pounder8 of Travancore, and the 
two brass sixes off the regular battalion. The enemy still continued 
to occupy the* petta afte^ their impulse, fer the purpose of covering 
the retreat of thelir cannon ; but were dislodged frc»m all their posts 
in the course of the day, and in n subseq^nt .pursuit of two days to 
the Bawani, lost a cAsiderabUe . quantify of stcft’es. Such a result 
was calculated to produce hi the successful party ^ degree of confi- 
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donee exceeding its legitimate grounds. No*doijj3t was entertained * 
that an effort of gi'eater magnitude would be made by I’ippoo Sub 
taun, and Lieutenant Chalmers only requested one additjon^ ofBcer 
to relieve »iiiin i»i the fatigues of the^siege. Lieutenant M«Lsh, with 
%!s-^ompany of sepoys, was accqrdingly ordered in ; and by means 
of detachments ov various kinds and qualities, the garrison was| 
made to amount to near seyen hundred ‘men. • ’ 

Se ha^.acaroely repaired his breaclies and mounted his^captured 
guns before the enemy i.ppear§d oil thd Sth of October, with 
mented mean^s anci\ more skilful leader, Kummer-u-Deen, with 14| 
guns (12 six-pounders and two eigh teens), four morlars, 8,000 regular 
infantry, and a large body of irregulars and^of horse. On the 23rd, 
intelligermb was received of the a^^roach of Majpr Cupp^e .with 
three regular battalias {at yiost 1,^0 men), Wo of Travancoreans, 
and six field pieces. ^ Kummet-u-Deen leaving a strong body in the 
trenches, marched with tne Remainder of his force to a distance of 
about ten miles, to the vicinity of ^ a pass, wher^ the woods of 
Annamllai terminate and the plain commences. Unfortunately at 
tliis period a laVge equipment,of oxen for General Aberdromby's army, 
were assembled at Palgliaut ; and "Kummer-u-Deen made a decided 
demonstration of passing to the Major’s rear. If he should be ena- 
bled to gain the pass* and the unintei^hpted access to ralghaut ; 
by the capture of the oxen, he woul4» strike a blow of^ infinitely 
greater importance than the faU of Coimbatore, and be even in a 
condition, with his superior numbers, to render.preca^ious the'Major’s 
retum to Palghaut. The one manoeuvred^ forihe pass, the other toj| 
prevent its occupation, and It severe action ,termii?ated in Majorf' 
Cuppage’s possession of the pass, but also in his return to Palghaut.i 
I have seen,” ^aid Kummer-u-Deen on his return, ‘‘ the nature of 
your expected relief ; do not persist in throwing away the lives of 
brave men.” Heoresumqd the siege with fresh vigour, and ix very 
respectable dijgree of skill ; a Wide breach was in all respects practi- 
cable, and the sap was carried to the covered way ; the ammunition, 
originally bStd, was nearly expended. jLieutenants*Chalmers,^d, 
Nash .were both wounded on the same day, and the bravest of -the 
former defenders of the place urged their commander to accept the 
repeated offers of an honorable capitulation. Terms similar to those 
given to Daraporam in the campaign of 1 7^0, were prepared and 
executed, 4nd it was an .explicit condition <»that the ganison should 
march to Palghaut ; but after the actual surrender of the place, it 
was pretended that- the SuKaun’s ratification was*^ necessary ; anr^ 
after a detention of 13 days at Coimbatore, they were ultimatel; 
marched as close* prisoners to Seringapatam, in direct and 
violation of public faith,'* without »even a«pretext#for its infraction 
excepting one which wafe? founded on an o^en Violation of trilth. 

We return from thes^ detached events, the Operations of the 

m 9 2 — 

* My notes do not enable me to say wlilit had become of la Combe. 
I rather think that he retifrped Jo Trav|ncore after the first siege. « 
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* main army under ^Loi^ Cornwallis, after the junction of Colonel 
Maxwell, ifom his expedition to Baramahal. 

Everything interposed between Bangalore and*' Coromandel, 
|was no\ cVmred for the acce^ of supplies ; but tet^e§« that pos t 
. Wd j on every possible route, several places ot strei^gtlf 

^remained in the Sultaun’s possession, the reduction of which Lord 
Cornwallis deemed to be of Essential importance to the uninterrupted 
communication \^th his dep6ts, during the. intended sie^. ^frc€'h 
battering train had beeiL Brou^t forward, and the S^t and most 
important convoy, under Colonel Floyd, , with thS* recovered cavalry, 
was shortly to arfive, but impediments connected with the operations 
of the allies, to which ^ wlfich we shall presently revert, c^sed an 
embarrassing delay ; and Lord Cornwallis determined to ^ploy the 
intermediate time, in. attempting the reduction of those places, of 
which the most fownidaWe, and refput^^ to^ be the strongest in 
Mysoor, was Sayepdrpog. a place whicE at «*ne time he had deter- 
mined.. not to i^otack, from the great improbability of success. This 
enormous mass of gi^nite, is considferably more elevated than Nundi- 
droog, and strtnds upon *a base at the^ least eight miles in circum- 
ference, everywhere apparently ’inaccessible frdm below, and at the 
height of about two-thirds of its total elevation, separated by n chasm, 
mto twd citadels, each ind^JJendent of the other, and both abundantly 
supplied ivith water. Exclusively of the convenient position of this 
fortress, as the head-quarters of a corps, to interrupt the communi- 
cationj, its extm^ordipary height commanded a view of every convoy 
that could move on f^itliQr of the two principal roads. On the return 
of the army f#om Cs*niambaddy, the place had been carefully recon- 
noitred ; it was then deemed to be unassailable, and the discourage- 
ment was increased by the reputeci insalubrity of the woods and 
impenettjgbble thickets by which it i ® surrounded. he capture since 

Ithat^period of a considerable number of hill forfs hi£lierto deemed 
fimpregnable, and«particularly of Nuitdidroog, encouraged the English 
i General in the attempt, which if successful, he expected to be 
jfoljbwed by the early surVeiider of all the others th^t he desired 
to Assess. • « ® . 

Colonel Stuart, with two European and three native •corps, and 
^ pow^irful artillery, was detached aor the immediate conduct of the 
I siege, and Lord Cornwallis made a disposition of the remainder of 
the a.rmy J;o«vatch eveiy a>ienue from Sefingapatam by which the 
operations*of the siege might be disturbed. Colonel §tuart encamp- 
ed within thrdb miles of the place on t.he IQ^h of December, and 
immediately commenced the arduous labor of cutting a gun-road 
through the rugged forest to the foot of the rock, a work which, 
added to the di^ulties of dragging iron twenty-four pounders over 
precipices nearly pei^pendicular, called for a degree of incessant 
exertion and fatigue w|iicb cou]^ scarcely have been exceeded. 

lilie batteries opened ^ the'#17th, and the breachTin what* was 
named the lower wall of the rock, althoucrhi at least fifteen hundred 
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feet higher thai.u its base, wjis deemed pfaetkabJe the 20th. 
Immediately overlooking it, at a precipitous height, and perfectly 
well situate(^ for destroying, by the usual artillery oS rocks and 
stones, ev{»ry thing that should attempt to ascend beyond tl!e breach, 
rapge of ancient wall. Lord Cornwallis had come from the ‘ 
camp, distant seven miles, to witness the assault; the ^enadiers 
were ordered to their stations, and the .garrison was seen to bo 
ceileaiing behind this wall. This observation fortunately prevented 
the assault on that day ;*the eiqieriment’ was made of pointing v»ith 
sufficient elevation by receiving the ti^il of the gup carriage into an 
excavation behind the platform. The^ execution was. not only 
perfect, but the wall was found to be so frail that a few discharges 
must disliWge its defenders. The arrangements for the eflsuing day, 
were founded on th^^aetthr^s opportunely asc'^ained, the batteries 
were prepared for the pt^osb, and in the mining the requisite 
number of guns werfe direclied against this wall^wlth the most 
perfect success; every person behind it was ^dislodged, and the 
storming party, having been pfaced without obsery^tion, within 
twenty yards bf the breach, the assault commenced* by signal at 
eleven o’clock in the forenoon. 

Thn defenders 4iad been so* unexp^ntodly dislodged f^om their 
appointed positions, that no new di^osition had been made.* 
The assailants accordingly ascedded the* rock without the slightestt 
opposition, clambering up a precipice, which, ^fter the service wasj 
over, they 'were afraid to descend. The eaeteVn citadel was com-' 
pletely canied; and the assailants, on feaclfing the summit of 
the rock, had the satisfaction to desciy & heavy column of 
infantry, destined to reinforce tlie garrison, in full march to enter 
the place, which^ would have b^en effected if the assault had been 
postponed even for half an hour. A division of the assailants, 
after ascending considerably above the breach, h§.d been . directed 
to* turn to thi^vight along path which had been observed to be 
practised by the garrison, leading along the side of the rock to 
^ the* western "citadel. The killedar of that citadel, observing 
defenders of the eastern rock to be driven from their post above the 
breach, and the assailants to have begun climbing up, sallied with 
the view of taking them in flank, *but was unexpectedly met among 
the rocks by the division described ; and at the same i:|^stant, a few 
well-directed shot from 4he batteries,"* fell* with great .execution 
among his troc^s. He retr^pated in Surprise and di'imay, followed 
with great energy by the English troops. At this instant the assail- 
ants, who had gained the highest eminence of the eastern rock, 
obtained a distinct view of the pursuit : they observed* the killedar 
to fall just as he approache^d the of hi^*cita4el, l-nd the pursuers 
to enter with the fu^t^es. Even'thing was carried within one 
hour from the commenceident of me assarit; and an enterpri* 
whicB had been dbntemplated bf Lori Cornwallis as the me 
doubtful operation of th<f w:arj was f^us effected in twelve days*froi 
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the first arrival of »the 'troops, and five of ()))en batteries, iiicliuling* 
the day of Ihe assault, with a moderate amount of casualties in the 
previous^ ojjerations, and in the assault itself his Lor(fehip had not 
to regret ithe loss of a single lift. ^ #, 

b Colonel Stuart marched on the^ 23i’d for the next in strenraUa-^ 
d importance of the intermediate posts, Optradf ^o ^r . j^ace 

d beeif examined and sifmmoned on the return from. Cariiani- 
baddy ; the killecl^r had then made a determined reply ;• but.^^j? tipe 
recent fall of Savendroog lAigh^ produce a* change in ^lis decision, 
Colonel Stuart sent forward to offer liberal tefins : ^he flag was 
escorted to a proper distance, and the garrison beckofied the staff 
oflicer who accompanieji it® to advance, until ;within sixty yards of 
the gate, when a fire of musketry opened, from which and the 
non-commissioned officer who bore the flag w^ so fortunate as to 
escaj^e unhurt : the'ohief ^sn^neer (Oolong Ross) accompanied the 
escort, and an opportunity was afforded'of examining the ground, 
which ‘was favorable to the novel mode of attack adopted on the 
ensuing day. A pi^j)er^ number bf field pieces were run down to 
the appointed stations, and under cover of their fire the escalade 
commenced : the side of the rock assaulted waM not precipitous, but 
rose at |n angle of perhaps thirty-five degrees^ defended a suc- 
•cession of seven ramparts'i^ising above each #ther, including that of 
the petta first stormed, an^the plcuce was ill provided with cannon : 
the artillery oflicerstwere ordered, as fast as one wall should be 
carried, to poifit their guns over the heads of the assailgyiits against 
the next in succession, for the purpose of keeping down the fire of 
the garrison. ^ Some* of the gateways were forced by the pioneers, 
but most of the ramparts were carried by escalade ; and such was 
the astonishment and confusion, thajb a heavy fire from each succes- 
sive rampart was actually thrown into tlje air ; arfSl to th^ surprise 
of Colonel Stuart, on collecting the returns, thciplace'was found to 
be carried without the loss of a Kfe, and with a trifling number 
of wounded. ^ ^ 

1 mft The forfs of Ramgherry and Sevenglier^^ on ther central uoad, 
|surren^ered*to a detttdameiit under Captaiii Welsh, without much 
^resistance ; Hplioordroog repaired and re- occupied by enemy 
Vas n5taken ih advancing, and held, as a post of communication, and 
nothing intermediatg remained, excepting Cabal Droog, which, being 
on the southern road« of Kaunkanhully^not intended| to be used, 
Lord Cornwallis did not deem of sufficient importance to repay the 
deviation and loss of time it would invdlve. ^ 

In the meantime the siege of GpprunigpjQda had not proceeded 
in a.prosperOus manner. The army of Nizam Ali sat down before 
|the place on th€ 16& of SepteAber, andlio progress was made until 
Hhe arrival, early in November, of the gunS despatched by Lord Corn- 
fwaliis from Nundidrqpg. The'*droog oftGoohimconda is of great and 
deser^^ed reputation, and .even lower fort Vas df considerable 
strength. Captain Andrew Rgad, who bad succeeded to the com- 
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inand of the English detachment serving with t)iis ai’my, impatient* 
at their awkward proceedings, offered, on the conditfcn of being 
permitted tte exclusive direction of measures, to put ^em in pos- 
session of> the Ic yver fort which conjmanded the only access to the 
and jvould thus complete the blockade which they might then . 
manage in their own way. He made an effectual breach, and the 
artilleryipen volunteered to quit their batteries and lead the assault : 
ifeaw;ai^coim!^^letely succe.%sful, and a large body of Nizam Alfs troops! 
was put in ^ossesvsion, i^der an ofAcer ^o^ reputation, named HahsJ 
Fereed-u-De^ri, usually called* Hafiz Jee, who was left with an 
adequate force of infantry and cavalry to contiiAie the blockade : 
when the main army ^ under tlie ininisttA*, Musheer-ul-Mulk accoml 
panied the English political resident,* Sir John JCennawayi, 
advanced for the siege of Seringax^atam. 

In order to ensure iilsm skfety of tlr& last and most important 
convoy, proceeding fi^m Corpmandel under Colonel floyd, Lord 
Cornwallis hail requested that thus* army in^its Sldvance, •would 
deviate a little to the eastward, and join Qolonel Floyd at the headj 
of the pass ; but before tbpy had proceeded tliirtj^ miles fi*om| 
Goorumconda, they ‘were recalled by disastrous intelligence^ and! 
ColoneLi Floyd formed the junction without accident. |ndex)en- 
dently of the ordinal^ motives which may be supposed to have* 
influenced the Sultaun’s mind m desiring to raise the blockade of 
Goorumconda, it still contained a few of his relations, the family of 
MeorSaheb; and Hafiz Ferced-u-Decn was an object of peculiar 
vengeance, Futteh Hyder, Tippoo’s eldest ^on, ‘then about eighteen, 
was placed in the nominal command of nearly all thefeilledar horse, 
assisted by Ghazi Khan, the Bultaun's original military preceptor ; 
and Aly Reza, as^ a ]}rivy‘» counsellor. Their appearance at Goorum- 
conda wall totally UTiexpected ; and Hafiz, supposing the party to be 
no more than a fev^ plunderers, mounted his elephant for the advan- 
tage of a better view, and we At ‘out to examine tlfeir numbers, fol- 
lowed by no more than twenty horsemen^ the rest being ordered to 
follow. He had not advanced far, when Ije found hims^ surround- • 
ed by superio?* numbers, and descended from tHb elephant to f^^mount 
a hoise, aiiRl endeavour to force his way back. While in the act of 
mounting, he was charged on all sides, and cgoxifidjQff .a'S. 
and the horse, who were coming on in tens ai^d twenties, sus they 
could get reUdy, were atta^sked in this state, •and cut to’jueces ; and « 
sucli was the pp^nic, that tjje lower •fort was evacuated with great.^ 
loss, and the Mysoorpaiis were at liberty to remove the individuals | 
from the hill, and to afford to*tlie besieged thes, opportunity of I 
re-occupying the lower fort. 

The transactions tlfe ensuiil^ day are not 4ess remarkable 
than the first result of^this well-conducted 'enterprise. It will 
be recollected that Habz IJeroed-u-fteen wA| the embassador ^sent 
by Nizam AK to Tippo^Sultan»*in He had been treated 

with marked disresx)ecj^ and was really more a prisoner than an 
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' embassador, when tile course of negotiation, Tippoo was induced 
to depute !^ly Reza to accompany him on his return, and to pro-* 
pose a treaty ot marriage. Tlie court of Nizam Aliifelt it incum- 
bent oiif tlieir dignity to retaliate in some degree the^disrespect 
. experienced by their own envoy ; and the whole was very 
ascribed to Hafiz Fereed-u-Deen, .who affected no conces^ment of 
Ids actual sentiment^ When taken, he was plundered pf his last 
garment, and sojpe person liad the charity to give hhna^id^f 
patch- work quilt, coverecj V/ith *which he '^/as seated ^ the place of 
his imprisonment. In this state A*ly Reza appi’oachqd him. You 
recollect,” said hb, the -disrespectful language you Employed to- 
wards my sovereign and*me ati> Hyderabad, on the occasion of the 
demanded «marriage?”— “ Perfectly well,” replied the pri^ner, “ we 
were then serving oujr respective masters : tha t day is past. If you 
are here for the purpose 6f revenge, m\i^4r me dt once, but do not 
dishonor me.” Aly Reza immediately drdered him to be led out to 
a conosaled^sittTation under cover of a rock, and in his own presence 
to be cut to pieces ih cold blood. ‘ On the return of the detachment 
to Seriiigapatkm, a circuhistantial report was made in public durbar 
of the transaction. Tip])oo had t.he gi ace tc/* express a slight dis- 
approbation of the death of Hafiz Fereed-u-Deen, actually com- 
,manded^ by himself ; but* Expressed his satisfactioTi at the murder 
of a French officer in Niztim Ali’^ service, who had been taken at 
the same time. Th(^, military indiscretion of this unfortunate man 
produced infewences,^ highly unfavorable to his character; and so 
little were the fact% unfclerstood even by liis own countrymen, that 
Lord Coi'nwa^lis, after receiving all the explanations, publicly 
ascribed to a treasonable communication with the enemy the 
inconsiderate act which terminated his piurder. 

On*, the return of Nizam Ali’s army to Goorumoonda, the 
®ng^isli detachment once more put it in possession of the lower 
fort, and after ‘ arranging a more efficient blockade, that aripy 
resumed its march to the south, and j'oiiied Lord C^iwallis in the 
* nejghbourhodd of Ootradroog, on the 25th of January.* 

Eyerythmg tha^ related to the eastern line of* operation and 
supply, was not only ready, but the advance bad been regarded, not 
so miibh by tlie awkward arrangements of Nizam Ali's army, as by 
the intentional dela}^^ of Perseram Bhow, to which we shall present- 
ly advert.* All the coJivoye had joined,, and the traw3lling grain 
fmerchants, furnishing to the amount of sixty thousand oxen, many 
'of them formeny attendant on the armies o^ the house of Hyder, 
'were already in a regular train of eommunication, and had, for seve- 
ral months past, furnished the English army with grain from 
various quarters* but chtefly frofn Coromftndel. Phe granaries there 
provided for the service Sf the war were (^pen to all such as brought 
the Requisite certificates ; they* purchaf^id the grain at cheap rates, 
and sold it in camp for wjiatev^rnt would fetch. It'Vas tbe*obvi- 
ous purpose of Lord Cornwallis, tha|. graia.„>shouM be., plpn^ 
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for cheapness would check the inducements of the merchant, 
and diminish the supply ; while therefore no KmitatioiJ of price wa^: 
attempted, iie always ensured to the merchant a fair ^profit, by j 
purchasi*ig on public account,, whenever it fell below a certain* 
""^iia^ndard,. and despatching the adventurers for a fresh cargo : and 
by a steady adherence to these simple commercial principles, he 
secured < an abundance which had iiCver before been efkperienced 
hih^lish . campaign, and the amount of supp^ may be 
conjectured from the^ ackiiowleaged* feet, that the number of 
strangers in Mysoor in the campaign of 17.92, could not have fallen 
short of 4(5 o,() 00 persons. Much nas been conjectured, and little 
ascertained regarding this extiuordinarj^ cljiss of men, whose habits 
and hisf8*3y were at that period entirely unknown to«the English 
army. 'Every man and many of the women were armed with a 
great variety of weapons, «atld although moving with their whole 
train of women and childi'en, who could scarcely be classed among 
the impediments, proved themselves ^ca[)able, in .sevft al instances, not 
only of military defence, but ormilitary ^enterprise, as was particu- 
larly evinced in the assault; and plunder of the low’br fort of Cabal 
Eroog. Farther n5rth they are known by the name of Binnjariea, 
a supposed Persiq^n compound, designating their olKc^ with an 
army ; in the south Ahcy are called iM'inbaines, but no conjecture 
has been hazarded regarding tliis naip45, and they have not even a 
tradition regarding their origin. After a discussion of some length 
with an ^assembly of chiefs regarding their,, descent, and ^pressing 
for some traditional account of their wgiie»al country or home, 

“ That is our country said tl)e eldest among themf pointing to th('. 
tent which covered his grain bags, and wherever it is pitched is 
our home, my ancestors never told me of any other and nothing 
can be oadded bf fact or conjecture, except that their, iaiiguage is 
northern, and apparently a dialect of the.Penj-aub-ee. After^^ war, 
in which of^urse many of*fch^ir cattle are destroyed, tln^y se(ik for 
some forest inhabited only by tigers, worthless to its government, 
-ai>d the teriw of the neighbourhood, wjiich they obtain permis^sioix 
to occupy, i|-nd enter it fearlessly, waging wav with its former 
inhabitaats, until it becomes a safe nur.sery for the increase of their 
herds, and aflbrds a few patche.s for the growth of roots aad corn ; 
and (letachments go occasionally forth carrying grain or drugs to 
the sea-sb#)re, and bringing a return-) cargo r>f salt,^ d.n formings 

Salt, of ah inferior quality, is manufactured in theMiiteiior, by a very 
simple process, of liiliviating earth impregnated with salt, wliich discovers 
itself by an efflorescence on the surfkce ; a reservoir appvoacJiing the form o£ 
an inverted cone, is formed in a high mound, and lined Witli viscid jclay, 
rierfectly water-tight r from ‘the apex A commmiication»is made by a hollow 
bamboo tube to tfie earthen vessel destined tif ’ receive the saturated water ; 
and over the tube, in the^ape?^, a rude til ter i.s prepared by irossed twigs and 
stra^v ; matters Vxyng tluiff adjiist^cf, t^e riAervoir is filled Wftli the 
impregnated earth, and water addTec? for the purpose of li^dviation. The 
saturated water, on bein» received into the separate vc.ssel. is then temoved 
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an establishment o| thiS nature to which the author’s assent was 
required, it Vas particularly stipulated, that they should be govern- 
ed by tteii own laws and customs, and punished Ify their own 
magistrates, with two reservations, to whicn in tjne foat instance 
'they streiiuously objected ; 1st, that, no capital execution should 
pljice, without tlie sanction of the regular judicial authority ; and 
2nd, that* they should be puhishable f<)r , murder : in othei; respects 
they ^vel\ tenants^-at will, without rent or tax, and goverliingitf^w- 
selv/js acc«)rding to a prinrdple lamihar in India, by tffe customs of 
their caste. The^ adjacent villages, however, began to claim the 
land, wlieii. it was‘ iio longer worthless, and on the whole they were 
troublesoiiie to tlie Goyeriiment* The executions to which they 
demanded assent, or the murders for which they wer«^alled to 
{leeonnt, had their invariable origin in witchcraft, or the power of 
communication with evil spirits. If a* cTliiiJd*' sickened, or a wife was 
inconstant, t|je sojx^r was to be discqvered atid punished ; and the 
traces (ft belic.fln a benignant^and supreme being, were more faint 
and obscure in this semi -barbarous community, than among those 
rude mountaifieers who, in every part, of India, recede from com- 
munication with civilized man. The free conimand of their own 
time ancL means, which the nature of Lord Corpwallis’s operations 
pcrinitted him to allow, rendered them the. most efficient branch of 
his commissariat ; and an iiiT|;>ortance, beyond its value, was attached 
to their geiiei'al utility, from overlooking the very unusual circum- 
stances of his ^ituatijon in the campaign of 1792 : but subsequent 
experience has showmthab the expectation of their accompanying the 
Operations of an active campaign, of which the movements cannot 
certainly be foreseen, or depending on their supplies, without a per- 
fectly open rear, will always terminate in cUsappoiiitment. 

The ^Trepai'ations of General Abercromby for the campaign of 
|l792/Were wcll-considered and effective. The duties oJ' his Govern- 
ment had * carried * him to Bombay, aJhd* he returned Jp. Malabar in 
November 1791, bringing with him or receiving from Palghaut all 
*the-«aeans of a good equipment ; and he made his first*march from* 
the head of tlie pass towards Mysoor on the 22nd of January with 
an effective force of eight thousand four hundred men. « 

Lovd Cornwallis was ready at an earlier period, as we hfive 
already noticed, within army, according to the returns, of 22,088 
men, a bat^ei^ng train o^ forty-two pieces, ^d forty-founffield guns, 
but excluding i^e artillerymen* and pioneers, his effective force, in 
cavalry and infantry, was 16,721 men. Thq demonstrations of 
Tippoo Sultaun to the northward* had induced his Lordship to 

to the hojler, and ^ hen sufficiently %vaporate(f, the salt is spread out for its 
final drying ; from the ibiperfhction of the filter, ft always contains a quantity 
of black earth, and its bitter flavour gcems to indicate the presence of sulphate 
of mamesia, and some spelimenf whigh ^deliqilesce hav^ prob§Jbly murine of 
magnesia. Maeiy inhabitants q^refer St* from habit, to the sca-salt of the 
coaat, obtained by solar evaporation. 
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request that Perseraui BJiow should advance simultaneously on the 
direct road drom Sera, as well to prevent a detachmOnt towards! 
Goorumcondr., which actually occurred, as to form a column on his 
right to lUiite at the proper time with General Abercromhy : but 
»tii^generaJ purposes of the war were of secondary consideration in , 
all the mpvements of this chief :*he had a political illness which pro- 
duced an embanassing correspondence; and ^t was the necessity of 
dplaiijj^arisiAg from this circumstance which induced Lord Cornwallis 
to occupy the time intended for ad>)^ancd iji the siege of Sa^endroog, 
which he had determined to leAve in^ his rear from the great impro- 
bability of bfeing able to reduce it ; and thus in thfe actual result the 
delay was useful. , a 

AfteJ^eparating from Lord Cornwallis on the Sth of July 1791,| 
Perseram Bhow pursued his exclusive object of plunder, in which he| 
was eminently successful, and Hjompletod ^what had been left unac-f 
complished by Hurry JPuut; near Raidroog, of a secure route for its 
realization in the Mahratta territory. Lord CornW^silli^s summons 
to advance, found him occupied “in 2he neighbourhood of Chittle- 
droog, on which he had formed some abortiVe designs, ^to be executed 
by means of treachery. His supposed illness detained him in that 
neighbourhood ; but in fact, he contemplated the rich plunder of the 
town and province of jpiednore ; and to i3tis object, he deteibiined to 
sacrifice all those interests of th(i confedea*acy, which depended on his 
co-operation in the conceited plan. Well knowing that he could 
not with safety get entangled in the woods of.Bednore, until Lord 
Cornwallis was actually before Seringapahstnl, a»d in conformity to 
a violation of compact with his friends, as sbamelesis as any that 
Tippoo had ever practised with his enemies, he not only took no 
part in the general plan, of operation, but did not even arrive at 
Seringapfitam uVitil upwards of a fortnight after the service was 
finished, and the pvebiRinary articles of peace had been signed,^ 

Perseram Bhow had hot*8iKfficiently concealed' his purpose from 
the enemy : it Vi^as plainly indicated by his gradual approach on the 
western line instead of the southern, as demanded by the obvjous , 
combinations of any rational plan of cam^aigna; and thfe Sultaun had| 
strengthened the provincial troops of Bednore by a division under* 
his relation Reza Saheb, which enabled that officer to take the field J 
with a force of about 8,000 men, and 10 good field guns. 

Tlie English detachment, as usual, ^bore» the prominent brunt of 
every serious service, and Captain Lijbtle who had no altefriative but 
to comply witli the requisitions of Perseram Bhow, ’executed those 
services in a manner which caused the sordid purposes of the expe- 
dition to be forgotten in its brilliant achievements. 

situated near the confluence ^f the Topm anc| 
Buddra was carried by a^ult, after a sie^e of only two days on thcl 
21st of December, and'th^ani^ erbssing th^ Buddra at that place, 
prodbeded soflth-\i^st towards Sknfiga, situated on the western bank 
of the Toom or Tunga^ which river they crossed on file 26fii. It 
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[was tlie pur^^ose Reaa Saheb to wait iii the vicinity until the 
jtroops should be divided by the operations of the siegej^and in that 
ktate to attj^k them imexpectedly in the i*ear, and by a powerful 
sortie fropi the fort. The position which he occsijpied ^bout ten 
.miles to the southward of the /ort so plainly indicated his desijj^ 
that it was determined to anticipate* them by an attack, wi;ich from 
the strength of his posi^iion, he did not expect. His right jested on 
the river, his front was covered by" a deep^ raving, and^iis 1^ liy 
iinderwo(?d (jungle), deeiij.ed infpenetrable,* a lighter t^ontinuation 
of which in front of the ravine, it was necessary to pass before the 
position could be Viorrectly examined. On the 29th, Captiun Little 
with only two guns, about •a thousand Engli^ sepoy firelocks, and 
five hundred Mahrattas,* penetrated the jungle in two coiifRins, and 
after a severe conflict of upwards of two hours, succeeded in turn- 
ing the enemy’s right by Hhe bank of th& river ; three gnus^fell 
into his immediate possession, the empS CQnimencejJ precipitate 
retreat, -ond Cap<;ain Little did not abandon the pursuit, on that and 
the succeeding day, flntil he had overtaken and captured every gun, 
and completely dispersed 'the whole corps ; an achievement which, in 
a fair and combined consideration of judicious design and spirited 
execution, was certainly not exceeded by any operation of the war. 
. FroiA this period unM the middle of Jtanuary, the Mahratta 
army made little change #in its bead- quarters, being too busily 
employed in realizii^ plunder, over a large extent of plain 
countr;^ opened to their detachments by this event. Ix January, 
Perseram Bhow pe^ettated the woods, and arrived on the 28th 
before the exte!ior lines which surrounded the city of Bednore. He 
was preparing to force them by means of the English troops, when 
he received intelligence that Kumm^r-u-Deen had been detached 
with a lar^e corps of infantry, from^Seringapatam, imd wm rapidly 
approaching by a route in the woods, which w»uld intercept ids 
retreat. Ho instsmtly commenced a* retrograde movement, called ia 
his detachments, and commenced his march to the south-east, cross- 
^ng the Toom,* near SimogaC on the 10th of February,*^ 4 days after 
Lord Cornwallis hadTIsEOTmed the enemy’s lines at Springapatam ; 
and he did not reach the vicinity of that capital until near the 
middle 4 ?f ‘March, when general indignation at his faithless and 
unprincipled conduct had long been merged in greater events. 
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Lord Cornwallifii^ advance — Considet'mtions — Desc7%piion of the SuUaimKs poskion 
— General attgick on the night of the 6M Pebruary J792 — of the attack in 
three Volumtm — Kxec ntion^right — centre--^left^Tippoo^s conduct^ Optra - 
lions of the 1th — AttacKpn Oolon&J Stuart in §ie morning — Admirable defeiu^e 
of the redoubt — -Attack ow (Jolonel Stunrfin the evening^ Advances to 

negotiation — Tippoo releases the Officers taken at Coimbatore — Some of them 
had been liberated in the ^pei'ffiions of the Qth — Lord Cornwallis consents to 
receive the Sultaun^s enooy-^ D Iscutssion of that measure — A tUmpt to assassinate 
Lord Cornwallis — Negatiaiicfiixs — Preliminary treaty submitted by Tippoo, to 
a. full meeting of his officers — executed — Delivery of the hos^agef^ — Coikf'erettces 
preparatory to the definitive trealy~rThi^ SuXtauiCs Mjge at the demaxid of 
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The English army undier Lord OornwaJlfjl! that of Nizam All under, 
one of his sons, Secunder Jah, aocompan\«d by the minister, exhibit- 
ing an apparatus more splendid, and a crowdtas little efficient as 
that of tl9B former campaign, together wit4 the small bbdy of 
Mahrattas under Hurry Punt, a superannivtted% old man, uiut.ed . 
the 25th of January, and commenced their march 

from Hoolioordroog. On the ist oFFebruary every human dwelling 
was in flames as they approached, and on the 5th, after passing over 
a high ground ^hich gave a ^ull view of Seringapatam, and of 
Tippoo s army encamped under its walls, the confederates encaivpe«,i 
abput six norlhward. • * 

Lord Cornwallis, ascribing to his enemy councils equally dictat- 
ed by firipnesfs and by wisdom, apprehchded that h$ would l^ave , 
the defence of, the capital to a trusty officer ami ample ^garrison, and 
keeping aioof with a light and effective army, act on the com- 
munications of the besiegers, and dislodge them by the mere^foixjc of 
their own numbers : those apprehensions received additional force, 
from the ahnence of the o^^ly branch of ^»the confederacy (fJiat under 
Perseram Bho;^) from which his Lprdsliip could expect efficient 
aid ; but the actual jr>re8ence of the Sultaun’s army dissipa ted all 
alarms on that account, and promised to realize his best hopes of 
being enabled to strike a decisive blow befoi’C the commencement 
of the siege. • ♦ « • * * 

A bound hedge, formed of a wido ^e^it <^>1* •thorny plants, com- 
mencing at the bank ol* tha river, abput a tln^isand yards above the 
islanfl of SerifigapaJfcam, run’s due»r^rth, about three thousand yards, 
and embracing a commjy;^ding eminence, sweeps south-e^st, in neatly 
VOL, II. I 
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a diagonal direction, nlitil it terminates at the river immediately 
under the ®arigat hill, near the point which terminated the action 
of the 15tlj of May 1791 ; the intention of such belts^ is to form a 
retreat ^>r cattle on tlie appearance of a su|^>erior ^valry«j and to he 
a sort of exterior line of defence. The eminence described, 
fortified with a well-constructed redoubt, and the Cariga^ hill had 
another work not finij^Lhed ; • these two works, one within the bound 
hedge, tlie otlier without it, mi^ht be considered as advaticed 
on the ‘tlaiiks the ppslbion^: another interior syAem of seven 
powerful redoubts, suppoited by the fort, and by each other, formed 
tlie main positioiV of tlie, army, but an eventual retreat was secured 
by the works of the fort,^and by strong lings on the island, along 
the whole pxtent of the banks of the river, which formedirtn itself an 
additional defence, being in many places not fordable, and in most 
very rocky and difficult. «Tlie guns po'intihg north in all the works 
described, were not less than three hundred, u The knowledge of the 
jiriiicipies Si forrtification* ascribed to'Tippoo Sultaun in some puldi- 
cations, was certaibily not discovered in its effects on any of his 
newly-erected fortresses. In the practical erectionr of redoubts of 
various construction, he had, oh this 'occasion, been w^ell-assisted ; 
theif situations bad been skilfully chosen wnth reference to the 
.ground,* and he had dev6ted his whole tim^ and attention to the 
strengthening of this foijmidablev.position from the period of the 
recession of the allies in June 1791. One detachment of importance 
only, Hhat of* Kummer-u-I)een, was abroad, for a small corps of 
cavalry, which app^rfed^in the vicinity of Madras, about this period, 
is no farther H^orthy, of observation, than as it may suggest the true 
and efficient means which were not employed. 

The Sultaun was confident that ho dpcisive enterprise could be 
undertaljpn until the junction of tlie^army ofBoml)a5^, wliicl^had again 
arrayed at Periapatam, and in the intermediate^ime Tie expected to 
finish the important work on the Oarigat'hill ; and al^qi^gli an Eug- 
Jlish corps ascended that hill on the moTning of the Offi, for the obvi- 
ous purpose <9f reconnoisslince, while another examined his right, it 
is certain thfit he ha4 no Expectation of attack on that night. 

Lbrd Cornwallis, having prepared written instructions to be 
comn^inicated to officers comngianding divisions and corps, the 
^iorders were issued immediately after sun-set, and thcefi^jiistinot 
Columns ^n* their appoint^ order of inarch, were re^dy to move 
“about eight o’clock, with a .brilliant moonlight ; the right-hand 
column preceding the others about half an hour on account of the 
greater distance^ in order that ^^Jjhe atte^cks migh t be. simnltanepus. . 
Until the wjiole had marched no communication was made to the 

* 4 very hatfdsome else of instruments was found in his tent. In his 
library, (see Stewart’s catalogue,) was a tranifiation of Euclid, and several 
works of reputation o« ^ometrjp, mathematics, and astronomy. I have 
reasbn to believe, that in the theory^rpractice of matl^matks, nothing could 
he ascribed to him, except th^ ambftion of being thought to possess this as 
well os every other science. 

\ . 
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allies, who wei'e in astoiiishmeut and dismay, tat hearing of an attack 
without cannon, and in consternation at Lord Coiftwallis’i| undignifi- 
ed arrangememt of going out himself to %ht like a common soldier. 

Tb§„.rigbi, ^taclc^ujjider orderSd to leave 

- '««itjgucheAthe advanced redoubt on the eminence wliieh waS distant 
from the |iearest part of *the fort* about two miles, and was situated 
so far to tjie enemy’s left as to be clear ^f the direct front ,of their 
It was intehded that thi^ column should penetrate 
the left of the*encampmeht and line bf \torks aboift fifteen hundred 
yards in the rear of the advanced work, *and turning to the Mt 
carry all the* works and overthrow tlie troops of ihe enemy’s left 
wing, until it should,^ come into .commtmication with tlie centre 
column un^r Lord Cornwallis and receive •his farther directions. 
The firelocks of this column were 3,300, and the Europeans exceed- 
ed in numbdr those of th<J cefltre column. « 

The^cei^t^e.,cQlu.mw ha.(f.ng.anore than ^700 firelocks, and may 
be considered as subdmded into three divisions ; the ffontr under 
Colonel Knox, which was to mix * with the fugitives, and pass over 
into the island ; the centre, , under Colonel Stuart, ••which, after 
penetrating the whole depth of the camp, was to turn to the left, 
and overthrow the, enemy’s right wing, after which he wa‘s to 
endeavour to force the #vorks of the islaiftt The roar of th^column ^ 
formed a reserve under Lord Comwallii^f to be joined by ^ the right 
column under General Medows. » 

The left column, under Colonel Maxwell, had 1,700 firelocfks ; it 
was ordered to force the work on the Carigit feill, to descend and 
turn the right of the main position, and unite •with Colonel Stuart 
(the senior officer,) in forcing the works of the island at that point, 
or obey such other orders^as he should receive from the Commander- 
in-Chief. •• Tl^e wifiole operation will be most distinctly understood 
by presenting a summary account of the separate proceedingjj of 
en«h colunft&iij^ • . 

On receiving the severalreports of the officers who had examin- 
ed the positidh in the morning, two suggestions w^re discussed 
regarding the advanced work on the enemy’s 4eft ; ond, to make it 
the first object of attack ; the other, to leave it out of the f>lan of 
operations. The last was determined ; but there was an am^guity 
in the order, and the officer charged with guiding column, led it 
to the advanced redoubt, a^d it was thrpe-quarters of an hour later 
in commencing, the attack than either of the other coluriins. The 
redoubt mounted eight pieces of caifeon, and was supjJorted by three 
other guns in position which flanked, its approach.^ It was defend- 
ed with the most obstinate bravery by the troops within, as well as 
those appointed to support that part ^f the position. * The grenadiers 
rushed steadily forward, through a heavy firti of grape and mu'sketry, 
to escalade the work ; but Jhe office^ of eiigiijeers, who had charge 
of tlfe scaling*ladd<ft:s, and several **of his men being killed irf the 
first attempt, the ladde^ could not be found, and witlfout them it 
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seemed iiupossible^to into ibe i-edouLt. The last finish had not 
been given to the work by the construction of a draw-bridge, and a 
narrow pj^th-way had been left for cornmimication,ewith a good 
travers^^ which commanded also the gate of the gortie. • The gate 
and traverse were forced ; but' the enemy determined on resistju a ##^ 
to the hist, turned one of their guns loaded with grape, apd nearly 
the wh»le of their ipusketry against tlie gorge. It wa^ stormed ; 
but the fire of the enemy was so well reserved, ths(jt nearly thej^l 5 bji»le 
party that entered, was ^ siv^ept^ away, and^ the attackSvas repulsed, 
bul rallied behind the traverse. The fire of English musketry, 
although inferior to that of the enemy, was so well directed through 
the gorge,' that the gun cofild not be re-loade^ A fresh disposition 
was made^ for renewing the attack, and the grenadier^irultimately 
succeeded in closing with the bayonet, and carried the work. Some 
of its garrison defended tiiemselves id th6 last ; many '^leaped from 
the embrasures into the ditch ; but scarcely* a man escaped being 
killed Qv tSikea?. Al)out four hundre‘d men fell in its defence ; and 
tlie English casualties were ninty-\)ne, of wliom eleven were officers. 
A strong garMson of four' companies of Europeans and one battalion 
of sepoys was left for the defence of this important work, and the 
colui'nn wheeled to the left to (ixeimte tlie remaining part of the 
^ order ; ic was led clear of the left-hand redou]i)t of the main position, 
(which could now scarcely^ be dceiped tenable,) against the next in 
snccesssion : when t^je work became distinctly visible, the head of 
the ccdumn wqs halted for the purpose of closing up, and the great 
strength and magii^iude^of the work, combined with the desperate 
resistance of iSie firsjb, and the total cessation at this moment of all 
firing in the centre or left attacks, suggested the idea that they must 
either have been completely successful, ,or have been repulsed, in 
either of, which cases it was of greafbr importance If) Lord Cornwallis 
to be strongly reinforced, than to risk heavier losses I’or the attain- 
ment of -works ^which it was arguock nuList* fall of thems^es, in cqp- 
sequence of the possession of the commanding work sSready carried. 
This reasoning being adopted, the column counter-mar«hed, re-cyoss- 
ed the bound hedge and n5ade a detour to fall in with the route of 
the cehtre column, which it did not find until day-break, after the 
conclusion of the business of the ijight. 

The head of the centre column was discovered about eleven 
o’clock, byrthe enemy’s s^vanced posts; the silencr previously 
enjoined, Was not broken by a single voice, but withopt any previous 
order, every man, as if actuatedk^y a aiugle impulse, lengthened his 
step, and before the lapse of one minute, the fVhole column was 
marching at .nearly double its former rate. *The advanced^ division 
was 'composed of six^flank compfmies of Europeans, one regiment and 
one battdion, one battalion company of the regiment preceding the 
whole, to cover the pjpneers ; the column penetrated with the bayo- 
net alone, but as the battalion fiiijlewing in its s^poiifbed ordef, was 
just enteririg the camp, a galling fire on ifs flants, brought down 
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y.mong others, the oliieei* eomniauding ; he Was ^e.oedmgly beloved * 
by his men, and lus fall produced some agitation, which ended in con- 
fusion. Colewel Stuart, whose station was immediately i:;| the rear of 
this corps,* rode to rally them, but finding that much ti^ie would 
in "the attempt, he ordered np^tlie next corps, the 71st : three . 
companiejj of the battalion had followed the advanced division, and 
the rema^der of the corps formed in the rear, of the 7 1st, Bind after- 
bellied with grej^t sleadinesj. . ^ 

In ordei* that the (firection to mix Vjth the fugitives might be 
more effectually executed, Lieutenant-Colonel Knox instmcted the 
captains commanding the flank companies, to looffc more to celerity 
than solidity of movenjent, each captain <Jb be exclusively responsible 
for his ow% company. The regiment and iJattalion wa% directed to 
follow in compact order, and he passed himself, with the flank 
companies, Ibhrough a crbwcfed mass of ftigitives, by the main ford 
close under the guns* of tlie fort. From the circumstances which 
have heen noticed, the flank companies separated iiMh? crowd into 
two bodies, one continued to penetrate along^thiS glacis, to the south 
branch of the» river, considerably to the ’eastward the Mysoor 
bridge, and contributed by *the alarm spread in that direction, to 
prevent^ any disturlmnce to the more serious operations. Three 
companies, with iiieut^nant-Colonel KikTj! obtained a guide to Shahei; 
Ganjaum, in the centre of the inland, aijyd contributed essentially to 
the success of the centre division, as will presently be seen. The 
remaining* seven companies of the regiment, and thr«e comptoies of 
sepoys following in compact order under Cp.p’ta^ Hunter, missed the 
ford, and crossed the river a little below it, into th^ palace named 
Deria Dowlut Bang ; and Captain Hunter considering himself to be 
the first that had crosseji, took post to wait for farther intelligence 
or ordeisp ; but %s day-light Approached, and neither orders nor 
intelligence Srrivesd, he perceived that his post, under the immei^jiiate 
fire of th%^t, would no*t be tenable by day-light,* and most fortu- 
nately as we shall find, re-Crossed the rivei*, and joined the reserve 
under Lord Cornwallis. * • 

Lieutemyit-Colonel Stuart, with the*centi*e divisioh of the centre 
column, aiter calling up the 7l8t, as has been stated, was proceeding 
the whole depth of the camp before he should turn to the J^ft, and 
perceived himself to be close to a strong work (afterwards known to 
have been j^med, by wa;^of eminence, ^he Sultaun's redoubt), which 
it was necessary to storm, and a cpmpact mass of cavalry coming 
forward to cliarge a sin^e voll€fy dispersed the cavalry, and the 
resistance of the redoubt was inconsiderable. IJeutenant-Colonel 
Stuart left for its defence two companies of Europeans, one of sepoys, 
{ind a proportion of artillerymen, and proceeded according to'ordei^ 
to overthrow the enem^i's right wing. A heavy body of Infantry 
retreated before him, and •was supppsed to l^ve taken the direction 
riv er, and t» hav e pas sed the island ; but when following 

Captain Archdeacon. 
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’ the direction of tlijj tents as his most certain guide, he had atteined 
nearly the extreme riglit of the position, he perceived a line of troops 
drawn up \yith perfect regularity to pppose him. It was Lieutenant- 
Oolonel ^^axwell’s division. They reciprocally inj^took ^ach other 
. for enemies ; and Colonel Stuart had just ordered a volley 
given, and an immediate chaise with the bayonet, when the error 
was most happily discovered. This division had executed, with the 
greatest precision ^the service allotted to it, ]by storjning the WQ^biiin 
the hill ; but in descendi^g,^ in farther prosecution of objects, was 
severely galled by an advanced body from the enemy’s right, who 
had availed thenfeelves of the cover of a water-course which winds 
round its foot, and subsequently# by the troops fonning the riglit of 
the main position. The* column, however, surmounted ev^ry obstacle, 
broke the enemy’s right, and proceeded until met, as related, by the 
column under Lieutenaiit-Colunel Stim^t. * 

Both ^lumns were now near tlip nver,» and a heavy lire was 
opened^apon tlfbin from the wprks on the opposite bank. A disposi- 
tion was made for forcing them ; but this first attempt being made 
where the riVer was not fordable was ..beaten back ^ith gi'eat loss. 
Endeavours were now made, at various points,'" to find a practiealile 
ford : ong was found by J^ieutenant-Colonel 1B;iird, who lodged a 
small party under cover on She opposite bank,*aud ient back a i*eport 
of his success : the head ofc the principal column had scarcely half- 
crossed, when the enemy’s fire suddenly and totally ceased. It was 
to the ’three companies under Lieutenant-Colonel Knoxf that they 
were indebted for 1*1] is •unexpected facility : that officer, having 
waited long and in vain at Ganjaum for the remainder of his division, 
perceived the heavy fire below him, and distinctly penetrating its 
cause, ordered the batteries to be i^tormed in reverse, and thereby 
ensured a-^uccess which might otherwise have been dqpbtful. The 
depUi of the river where crossed by the pnited Columns, left not a 
dry carti*idge ; 'the bayonet remained* as their sole and 

Lieutenant-Colonel Stuart^ until day-light could give him better 
.means of examining his grqund, occupied a position to 1:he eastw^ird 
of Shehpr Ganjaum, T^th a flank resting on each branch of the river, 
the right nearly under the Carigat hill. 

In^the meanwhile Lord Cornwallis took post with the reserve 
within the bound he^ge where the column had penetrated, with his 
left towards ^he Sultaun’s redoubt ; he received in due time intelli- 
gence of complgte success in the ultima^ and most doubtful object 
of the whole operation, a firm footing on the island ; and took the 
earliest means in Jiis power to send over by a better ford, which was 
afterwards discovered, ammunition to enable Lieutenant-Colonef 
^Stuarl to maintain it He wa# still, hoWever, without tidings of 
Geneiul Medows, anH reflected with the® utmost anxiety on the 
profound silence on hisfright. The enemy was better instructed, and 
collecting the unbroken forces (M •the left, witlf suclf part o^the 
centre, has Ead retreated in that direction^ bore down with the 
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greatest resolution on this reserve : it had consisted of the battalion 
companies of one regiment, and two complete battalionsi of sepoys, 
and had recently been joined by the seven companies of^^Europeans 
and three ^of najives from the Dowlut Bang already mentioned, 

had but Just replaced their wef ammtmition when the attack 
commenced, about two hours before day-light. If General Medows 
be above, ground,*’ said his Lordship, ^this^ill bring him.” The 
^h'^^nge of their xenerat^jd DornmaTjder-in -Chief, assailed by over- 
whelming nuitibers, aniirfated every mdi^?i(^iial, European anti native, 
to the highest stretch of exertmu ; a?id he personally gave his own 
orders with his accustomed coolness and precision .’•he waited a very 
near approach before 4^0 ordered tJie chaJrge* of the bayonet, which 
caused a cc’^iplete but a^emporary route : tile enemy pe^jceiving his 
small numbers niturued repeatedly, aiul each time with apparently 
increasing vigour, but tficy Vere each tiilie met and repelled with 
augiruiiited energy and co^l determination, and it was near day- 
light before they finally desisted. Lord Cornwa,l^s 'tiad^ at 'an 
early period, been wounded in tb(i ha,nd, but yont*.ealed the accident, 
and the iiumbur of casualties liis staff and among the troops was 
considerable. Still ignorant* of Ge'iieral Medows’ situation, it was 
necessarv to take a position where his small corps could hot be 
surrounded, and he" rr^tired to the CaK^at hill, which Mkd been 
occupied, after being carried by » the leff^ column, and at the foot of 
that hill he at length met General Medows’ division. The whole 
ciieampmemt was now brought forward to a nearer* position ; but 
before relating the events of the succeeding it will be satis- 
factory to revert to the Sultaun’s proceedings dui'ing\hc oj)erations 
which have been described. 

His tent was pitcli^d im the usual place, in the rear of the 
centre ol^ th^ position close to ^le road, by which the head of the 
centre column peikjtrated, He had made his evening’s meal ii^the 
Sultaun’s to the right'of that situation, •aha the* gairison 
which had made way for him and his suite had not time, perhaps 
not* much indlination, to resume their po§ts when he feft it in haste. 
On the first alarm he mounted, and before he ‘could receive (jistinct 
reports of' the nature of the combined attack, a mass of, fugitives 
announced that tlie enemy had penetrated the centre, and th» bright 
moon-light soon discovered to him a lengthened column passing 
through tli» camp, and pointing directly to the main* ferd which 
would intercept his retreat*, He went ofi‘with celerij^iy, Just in time 
to pass over before»the head of the English column, many of his 
attendants being killed by the *«advanced company. He passed in 
by the sortie of the Bangalore gate, and entered -the detached 
lozenge work at the nortR-east angle of the fort, •whence he issued 
his orders, and remained until day-light.* Oiie of the companies 
(commanded by the Honprable Captain Lkidsay,) in parsing this 
sortie, looke(? in td ascertain whetiBer thp gate were open, and could 
not have been many ^inutes behind the Sultaun. Tffedayjofthe 
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6th had been em]jloyed in issuing pay to tlie troops. It was the 
routine thapt on the &st day the sum payable to each cushoonehould 
be counte(j out to the respective buckshees.. On ilm second day 
they m^e their detailed payments, and for thg custody of the 
money during the intermediate night, the bags 'were closed piMr 
the seals of the buckshee and the treasurer, and remained in the 
responsibility of the general treasury or pay-office, till ^next day. 
In this state wt^s the charge ^of Poorhea, the trjeasure!^ wh^ij^ihe 
action commenced. He immediately to load tRe treasure on 

his* camels, and in the act of doing *so was severely wounded by a 
musket ball. He continued however to complete Ris work, his 
camels passed over alongVith the gronadiep, they were particu- 
larly noticed by the troops as incouvenient/y increasinjg^tlie crowd, 
but to no farther extent ; and he carried off his whole charge along 
the foot of the glacis of frw'o faces of flie Tort, and lod|jed it at the 
My.soor gate without the loss of one Rtipee.* The Ahmedy Chelas 
coTistitiidied* t\im centre which had gfveri way, and availing them- 
selves of the confiJsio^i which ensued, and the open retreat by the 
Mysoor bridgVi, nearly the whole body, amounting to 10,000, many 
accom])anic.d by their wives aiid children, marched off with their 
arms* to the western woods of Coorg, and thence to their rcsj^ective 
, homes. *Mauy of the As%tid Oollahee avaiJeJ themKselves of the 
same opportunity ; the fugitives aqd followers of eveiy description 
])a8sed in crowds over the Mysoor bridge, and many did not stop 
till tlifey reaclitMl Nunjendgode, a distance of twenty-five miles. ' A 
number of foreignei^'r Vh,o had served both Hyder and Tippoo took 
advantage of ftiis opportunity to quit a service which they detested, 
and among them an old man named Blevette, who had really con- 
structed most of the redoubts, and isever^l of the artificers sent by 
Louis XYI., who had no otlier m6ans than flight of retj^irning to 
the^ native couiitiy. On collecting the report^ of l»he morning, 
the killed, woumled, and missing, Amounted to twent^^;ree thou- 
sand men ; and Poornea recommended ns the most efifeient mode of 
rallying the Inissing, to •proclaim the farther issue «f two la(^s of 
Rupees on Account, •whicii brought back a much smaller number 
than he had expected. , 

Tippoo Sultaun, seated in the detached work, issued his orders 
for the operations ^ich have been described. During the move- 
ments of the? advanced portion of the centre column, clofte under the 
works, a few gqns had been opened by tljje fort, of wlych he peremp- 
torily prohibited the repetition, from the apprehension that the troops 
still in camp might imagine the fort itself to be attacked, and imi- 
tate the example of the Chelas. When clear day-light appeared, 
it opened without i^seipve on b very tiling hostile within its reach. 
Lord Cornwallis haS asSended the Carigfcit hill for the purpose of 
comJipanding ni ^morb. 4!6xt©o«iv^^ With the exception of that 

unfinished gost, the position ontiie eastern extr8mity*of the island, 
the ajivanced work on the left, and the Sul^un’s redoubt, the other 
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detached works continued to be occupied in fo^e by the Mysoo* 
reans, scattered parties seemed to be collecting in all directions, but 
the tents of tife encampment were struck and no semblanOa remain- 
ed of an exterior army. 

little after day-light, a body of infantry advanced to dis^ 
lodge Lieutenant-Colonel Stuart from the provincial position whichl 
he had assumed, and finding their fire notf returned, (the dry 
amiawiition Ij^vii^ not ^et arrived,) came* forward under cover pf 
walls and houses in considerable^ numbers. » Colonel Stuart had no 
alternative, but to cover his troops in the best manner he was able, 
until the enenjy should give him an opportimity of using the bayo- 
net ; and Lord ComwUms, who pelrceivea these transactions from} 
the hill, sel>b a reinforSment with ammunition, which enabled| 
Colonel Stuart to resume the offensive, and ^rive back the assailants.? 

The troops on the island were found to be in greater forcei 
than the Sultaun liad’suppo^d, and before renewix^ the c^tack,| 
he deemed it necessary to retake tbfe Sultaun's redoubt, which! 
had a considerable command of the commuAication i)etween the| 
island and the northern sideuf the-river. This work was nearly* 
of the same construction and strength as the advanced redoubt 
on the left, but being within range ofeiihe fort and island, its 
gorge was very property left open, in order that, if carried, it 
might not be tenable, and there had Been no time to reverse 
its defence^, if the rocky ground had admitted the attempt. 
Under these circumstances, the fire of the fortr keeping the army 
at a distance, the garrison, consisting of 3ne flundrod and fifty 
men, was left to its own resources. A temporary barricade of 
the gorge, with some broken carriages found in the place, was 
soon cleared awajj by the! camion of the fort, and of several field 
pieces brought int<^ an advance position ; and in the first ^furious 
assault, w}j^h was* repulsed,^ between ten and qjeyen, Qaptaln 
Sibbald, th^cificer commanding, was killed : Major Skelly, one of 
Lord Cornwallis’s aid-de-camps, who had been sent thither on duty, 
and •found himself unable to return in «onseguence of its being 
ever 3 rwhere encompassed, had hitherto merely assisted; but •now 
assumed thS command ; and found, that in this obstinately contest- 
ed assault, the men had expended dearly the whole of their atdmu- 
nition : most fortunately, two oxen carrying spare ammuiption with 
the column, ifed scared in Ae course of the night, had stra;^ed into 
the ditch of tlie work, and iwere disdbvered ^out noon : the men 
had scarcely filled thdr cartouch boxes from this resource, when a 
fresh attempt was made. The Silltaun, on the first repulse, had 
exclaimed in grief and indignation, ‘‘ ^avP I no faithful Servants. to 
retrieve my honor ?” After some consultation, the 'cavaliy vplun4 
teered the enterprise, and aTbody of two thousand, in compact orferd 
advanced about one o’clockj with a determined countenance, aa if* 
to charge at onSe inl^ the redoubt, *bfit stopping suddenly at musket 
range, four hundred dismounlied, and rushed with the greatest 
VOL. n. 
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impetuosity to ftirce tJie entrance with their sabres. The garrison 
was perfefetly prepared, the gorge was necessarily cleared during 
the e^^stenoe of the cannonade, but when it cea^d, from the 
approadi of the assailants, th^ garrison formed across the opening, 
while the portion of the parapet \»fhich bore on the enemy was 
fully manned : the fire was so coolly reserved, and deliberately given, 
that the leading part*of the column was completely brouglit down ; 
and thpugh, aft^r the firs[. hesitation, a disposition to idvaneimiiras 
stj'ongly manifested, thee steady anji rapid continuation of the fire 
threw the enemy into confusibn and retreat : two captured guns in 
front of ,the right of Colonel Stuart’s position had just been tried, 
and being found to rejvch the spot at random, ricochet range, are said 
to have produced an unmerited impression : the retreat of the 
assailants was covered as before by th^e cannon, and by large bodies 
of infantry, under the shelter of rocks, firing into the gorge, and the 
gamson resumed what little cover^ w*as aflbrded by the circular 
form of the v^rk. ^ 

The next an^ attack was made by the French European 
corps, whiclrthe garrison awaited witli the expectation of a severer 
effort. The Europeans, however, did not justify this expectation, 
but wept off witli a much smaller loss than hj^d been sus^ined by 
• .either of the prior attacks. *If the Sultaun found a repugnance in his 
troops to renew the assauif. of the redoubt, its defena#8 were cordi- 
jally rejoiced to perceive them finally drawing off about four o’clock. 
In thfe smalh work,, two officers and nineteen men lay <iead ; three 
officers and twenty-two' men were wounded, to the extent of being 
totally disabled, exclusively of the less serious cases. Not a drop 
of water was procurable throughout tlje day, for the relief of the 
wounded ; and the sufferings of themnhurt sustained a more severe 
trial from their friends than from ftieir enemies ; ^out the<gloiy was 
itt^rishable, of a number now reduced below oile hundred effective 
men, t<5tally ililbupported, having ‘for a whole day, sjg^'in circum- 
stances highly unfavorable, defied the e’fiorts of an army acting under 
the support of the guns of ^eir capital. Th e inversions ef military, fact 
in some European bulletins, have long become the thenje of proverbial 
jest even in their own country ; but perhaps none can be quoted so 
perfect, in its kind as a triumphal ode^ to commemorate the recapture 
of the Sultaun’s redoubt, by the Sultaun’s own hand, composed by 
his orders, tod the most favored performs||nce of the royi,! band. 

Success s^ainst the redoubt being^ now deeme(| impracticable, 
it remained, as a last effort, to attempt to dis^pdge the troops from 
the island, whei;e, with the exception of advancing his right to turn 
some of the* enemy’s guns against the troops attacking the redoubt, 

j 1 

♦ The reader ma^ consult the opinion 04 , the late Colonel Kirkpatrick, 
regarding the merit of the encomiastic odes. — Tippoo*s Letters, page 391 ; 
and I. venture to add, thib independent^ of ii^ veracity, I have never heard a 
travestie more truly ludicroi^, tbafti me song of tritfinph fdluded to the 
text, which f heard recited several years afterwards. 
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Lieutenant-Colonel Stuart had made no material change in his dis- 
positions. About five 0 clock, two heavy columij^r^of infantry enter- 
ed the town^^drove in the advanced posts, and opened a fere on the 
main position. They were promptly attacked, driven tllrmigb the 
4^8^^ with great loss, and there was -time before dark to establish a 
strong post at the advanced gate nearest the fort. The Sultaun, 
thus foiled in every effort to dislodge the English troops %om any 
positions they had seized, thought prdper on the same night 
to evacuate the whole litie of redoubts t<? the north of the river, and 
leave them to be occupied by the English, Vho commenced without' 
a moment's Ainnecessary delay all wie prepamtory operations of 
the siege.* • ^ ’ 

Our l^t notice <^an advance to negotiation related to the 
fruitless mission of Apajee Bam in August 1791. WheA the long 
gathering storm was at ^length ready to , jDurst over his head, the 
Sultaun, on the 12th of January 1792, made a farther attempt to 
obtain Lord Cornwallis s reception of an envoy ; to which>,{ynL answer 
was immediately returned, stating that no negotiation co^d take^ 
place with a p^^rson who not only disregarded treatieg^ but directly 
violated articles of capitulation. ** Send hither," added his Lordship^ 

'' the garrison of Coimbatore, and then we will listen to what yoii 
have to'*feay." On the 8th of February, i^fter all his militaifr efforts 
had failed, he sent fdt Lieutenants Chalmers and Nash, who had 
comparatively not been ill-treated, and dftor addressing himself to 
the former^ to annouiice their intended release’ he asked if he were 
not a relation of Lord Cornwallis ? No. Then he was an omcer of 
considerable rank ? No. The Sultaun whs iilcapal^e of compre- 
hending those sacred obligations which are independent of personal 
motives. Should he not see Lord Cornwallis on his return to camp ? 
Certainly^ : he licked to have ihat honor. He was then desired to 
take charge of a lf;j|iter on the subject of peace, which, as h(^ earnestly 
affirmed, Ijg^had always been anidous to preserve and renew ; he soli- 
cited LieuteiiSint Chalmer's assistance in obtaining il, and begged that 
he would retjirn w ith an answer to the letter. To all this a suitable 

* The amcAunt of casualties was less than niight haveT^een expected, 
from ll p.m. of the 6th, till 7 p. m. of the 7th, Their proportion Will show 
the degree in which each column had been engaged : 


Right column 95^ 

Centre - - - - - - 342 

Left} including its st^parate and conjoint operations - ^ 98 


535 


Of which number there were : 

European officers, i]]a;luding those of segoys - 36 

European non-commissioned and privjite , ' - 267 

Natives - 232 


• 535 "" 
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reply was made, and the two officers were sent on the ensuing morning 
to the English c<trnp. * The letter affirmed that the terms of the 
(iapitulatidki had been misrepresented, that ICnmmer-u^een had not 
engage(J ft)r the liberation of the garrison of Coimbatore, but only 
promised to recommend it ; and to cover this gross^ViolatiSn of tr utfi. 
the Sultaun had caused the counterpart of the articles of capiiUla- 
tion, signed and sealed by Kummer«u-Deen, to be forcibly taken 
from Lieutenant Chalmers previous to his release. fact_ is 

broadly,, stated in* Lord Cdnnwallis’s reply, as wellks tfee notoiiS!^^ of 
th^ remainder of the garrdson being in irons ; he nevertheless accept- 
)ed the release of^these two officers, as the indicatiomof a desire to 
!make atopement, and the allies consented to receive his envoy. 

' In fact a considerable propoftion of thg.^»5risoners of Coimbatore, 
with 27 European captives, and among tliem several of tlf& Christians, 
abandoned to barbarian slavery by /he grand* officer, of an order 
whose religious vows imposed an opposi/^e obligation, were in prison 
at Sheher^Ganjaum at the time of tJie assffiilt, and the release of 
these ulfihapp/ sufferers by their^ comrades and countrymen, was a 
source of reciprocaf joy, ;noro allied to the purest feelings of domestic 
virtue, than to the lofty agitatiops of victory, pthers of the victims 
surrendered by the same Suffrein, in 1782, had escaped with some 
fellow-^pdsoners from Chittjedroog, and received protection <rom the 
. English corps, serving with the Mahrattas : the infoimation received 
through these channels, indicated the continued secret disappearance 
of prisoners;’!’ but testified the existence of many still remaining, 
contrdty to the conditions of the peace of 1784 : and independently 
of the suggestjions of motal feeling, the political wisdom might still 
be questioned, of the slightest relaxation, until the surrender of the 
last captive j if the murder of the whole,, and the fabricated tale of 
their previous death, might not unlirfjmilyhave b^n anticipated as 
the consequence of persisting in that demand. ^ * 

^ A few hours however, before sending for Lmutenant.Ghalmers, 
to announce his liberation, Tippoq feuHaun had adoptf«5l?^other, aiid 
as he conceived, more effigient measures for the ternunation of the 

Suffrein • 

t A considerable number of bankers and other natives, infprisoned at 
various periods, and falling under various suspicions, were despatched about 
this tiitife ; among them was a Mussulman, named Mahadee Khan, of whose 
crime the following account was given me by one of his friends. On the 
return of Irord Cornwallis to Bi^ngalore, in Jufte 1791, this person strongly 
urged his master to make peace, apd on Tipppo^s objecting that the confeder- 
ates would demandr* an enormous sum oi money, M 9 hadee Answered, that if 
the requisite powers were committed to him, he would be responsible for 
raising the money,* without touching the treasury, or burdening the country. 
It .was immediutely comprehended, that there ^as no other mcme than to lay 
under contribution those who poSeslsed it ; and as his experience enabled 
him to form veiy correct estfmafces on this subjdbt, he was considered by the 
courtiers as a dangerous adviser;^ it was onl^eoessary to hint, that he was 
carrying on % secret correspondence mth the English, opd his secret nmrder 

was iipmedi^Jiely ordered? 
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war, which this concession was intended to pyomo^, by its tendency 
to remove suspicion. It was observed and reported by. the sj>ies, 
that the heac^-quarters of the army, weU-known by its (^stinguish^- 
ing flag, placed in the now ground of encampment, m^be rear 
.Q^the left near tde hill, in a situatioif which exposed it to enterprise, 
ana some oflicers of the guards, ^(stable horse) on being consulted, 
deemed the attempt so feasible, that they volunteered its execution. 
Tb^^hole# of the corps was accordingly, warned for duty : all the 
principal officers were admitted to the Sultaun’s |llresence ftarly on 
the morning of the 8th, and were harangued on the importance of the 
enterprise wfth which they were charged^ and tlie confident cer- 
tainty of an early and, glorious tenqination of the war, if they could 
only rid hjj^ of one Sdividual ; the officer^ all solemnly pledged 
themselves not to return without executing the service, received 
the betel from the Sultaifi’s bwn hand; their march down the riyer 
excited no other impr|ssiom than that of a detachment sent to act 
on the communications, and* they were perceived ^o it at 

Arakerry without any other suspiciofl. On the* 9th they received 
farther reports/rom their spies, and at daxi^n'bf the moniing of the 
10th, their selected advanced-guard •entered in the rear of the left 
between the camp of Nizam Ali and the English. The enterprises, 
bounded* on their exrfct similarity to eacb*ether, had been iiftimerous 
in the preceding year, bnd this similarity was the cause of no alarm * 
being excited by seeing a body of horse, supposed to be Nizam Ali^s, 
between the two camps. They lounged on, until th^ approached 
the park of artillery, and asked some giyi-iafepars with apparent 
indifference, for the tent of the hurra saheb, pr comlnander. , The 
men, supposing Colonel Duff the commandant of artillery to be 
meant, pointed without suspicion to his tent, when the horsemen 
instantly^drew their swords and galloped towards it, cutting down 
the few persSns they found in their route : they did not, however, 
eyen reaci^the tent, which they* erroneously supposed to he tha!t of 
Lord Cornwallis; a small body of sepoy drafts for ihe army of 
Bombay, encamped in the rear, turned out with alacrity ; and open- 
ed a fire which dispersed the cavalry \fithout farther alarm, and 
they escaped with little loss across the hills. The use of bang* or 
opium among the horsemen of Injiia, is a familiar preparation for a 
desperate charge, mischievous at the best, even for that sin^e pur- 
pose, but ry^terly ruinous^on any servi^ requiring self-possession ; 
but I am not disposed on “enquiry to jconcur with those who ascribe 
the failure on this occasion fto intoxication. The morhfo of the army 
(if a term of modern applicatioq may be allowed,) had sustained a 
severe shock; and the cool reflection of two days op a desperate 
enterprise, not tended to remove the ^depression. The effect, 

* The leaf of the cannabis sativa, (hemp,) used m various forms, green 
and dry, and sold as an intoxicating substance ill every bazar in Imya* I 
certs^^nly should not State the fact if I ^j^pposed public brewers to be Ignoratit 
of this article of the materia venenata* • 
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however, of this ^vidcnt attempt at assassination, added to the 
impressior^ of the event formerly related on his approaching Banga- 
lore, indilQpd Lord Cornwallis to listen to the intreaties^ of his friends 
for the security of his person. His only guard had hitjjerto been 
. two sentries, native trooi)ers from his body guarS ; but from 
period, he was prevailed on to periftit a captain’s guard of Europeans 
to mount every night, over his tent. 

Vague accounts had Been (^received of Perseram Bh^iw’s aera- 
tions; but Lord Comwalfes finally dismifesing from^his mind all 
ilependence on such an ally, ordere^General Abercromby to advance 
by tlie route of Eratora,, thirty miles above Seringapa^am, where he 
Crossed the Cavery on the 11th pf February., Colonel Floyd, with 
the English Cavalry and some of the allies, Aj&t him at (^niambaddy 
on the 14fh, and on the 16th the junction was formed without 
material impediment f the intermedifite time between' the 7th and 
16th, having been industriously employee^ in the formation of 
materiR)fe"^or ^iic siege, by the reluctant, but indispensable ruin of 
‘the extensive and* be^utifulf* garden of the Lall Baugh. All the 
^arrangements were completed for its active prosecution. Colonel 
'Stuart occupied a more advanced and* concentrated position on the 
island, which he strengthened by field works, in order that he 
. might ^be enabled to s^Vare troops for the ' ordinary duties of 
the trenches. His command included the ’island, the Sultaun’sj 
I'edoubt on the north, and another, which he had himself con- 
structed soutli of the river, to command a ford, and to prevent the 
occupation of grovnd twhich would overlook his position. This 
position supplied the whole of the materials for the approaches and 
batteries, and working parties for their preparation. The principal 
attack was determined against the northern face, near the western 
angle ; and General Abercromby w&s ordered to p«r3s the rjver above 
th^t angle, to establish the requisite enfilade o$ tlie face attacked. 
There was no regular ford, and th^ Sultaun supposed^vhe rugged 
bed of the river to be impracticable for^guns ; he accordingly evinced 
particular surprise on finding an advanced guard already in position 
at day-light on the*’19tli, and made some active but ineffectual 
efforts to frustrate the design: but the operation was 'effected with- 
out any material loss.- 

On the 22nd, in connection with the degree of progress made 
in the trendies of the nortl\ern bank. General Abercromby advanced 
his posts for the purposes of tjie siege. I’he Sultaun very properly 
felt a keen jealousy of everything attempted on ' that side, and 
Kummer-u-Deen having returned- to the vicinity, after having 
alarmed Perseram Bhow into a retreat fro m the wo ods of Bedn ore, 

* Four regimc^its and^bven battalions, amounting to about 6,000 effective 
men. ^ 

+ Beautiful, accordi| g to the ^ ancient ta/jte of our own country, when it 
had not begun to abhor straight line^ i^nd imitate natiy;c. 

t Now-K:alled Sibbald’s, cn honor of the officer who had fallen m its 
defence. 
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as already related, the Sultaun determined to mjke a great effort, 
n6t only to dislodge the advanced posts, but to compel Lord 
Cornwallis t(P abandon altogether the object^ to be acconjplished by 
the divisicvi south of the river. In the early part of the action, the 
ad vanced troojis Having expended aU their ammunition, attempted 
to retire ^or a time to better coveV, until they could receive a supply, 
and the ^Tysooreans rushed forward with a geneial shout lo over- 
wl\^.Ui thefti; the .party consisting o^ no more than three companies 
of Europeans^nd two of^ sepoys, retiring in the mbst perfecJl order, 
unable any longer to tolerate Ihe triumpli, suddenly faced abdht, 
and reversing the order of pursuit, charged, with tJle bayonet, drove 
the multitude far beyond their farmer position, until checked by 
the fire of ^he fort, tli^ were obliged to resume it. The enemy 
reinforced by still greater numbers again advanced, and the party 
again retireti, but werc!me{ by a reinforcement and ammunition 
which enabled them tp rejfUrne the offensive. Appearances which 
indicated an attack on General Abercrornby’s maii^ bodjs, if he 
should detach too largely, preyentefl his reinforcing so liberally 
as he would otherwise have done, and alliiis dip()«ition8, justly 
influenced by these «consideratioiis,*prevented that greater danger ; 
an intermediate corps checked the attempts of a body of horse 
advancing to fall oil the right of the ailVanced troops, tln^ main- ^ 
tained their ground against tJie repe^ed efforts of the enemy* 
throughout the day, and it was near sun-set bgfore the Mysooreans 
finally desisted from the attack ; the English casualties being»104 — 
those of the enemy greatly more numero|is.* ^ Jhe corps of Kum- 
mer-u-Deen bad advanced from Mysoor on thp sam^ morning, the 
bridge of that name,* under the guns of the fort, was open to the 
Sultaun’s whole army, now encamped on the southern glacis, close 
to the sc^ne of arition ; tlie whd!e English force south of jbhe river, 
consisting of tlirct regiments, and six battalions, separated by a 
rj)cky ri^, and a detour*of /learly five miles from the main artny, 
might thus be considered as* exposed without support to the whole 
force of the wemy, and great credit is due to the perfect steadiness 
witli which such a situation was maintained. tColonel Stuart’s posi- 
tion, alth^uglf nearer than that of the main army, was now tob weak 
in troops, and too much exposed from contiguity to the fort, to 
admit of detaching with safety ; the distant appearance however of 
the action, g,nd the obvious alternation of adv&nce and. retreat, had 
caused some anxiety, anfl he had assembled his flank companies 
at the ford, rbady to attempt a diversion, if farther appearances 
should seem to demand the risk. 

Having noticed the operations which materiaiHiy influenced the 
fortune of the war, it is nDt intended to crater into the detail of the 
contemporaneous or subsefl[uent proceeding* of the siege-f 

* More generally called tlipe Periapatam brid^^i I 

t The rea^r who may desire gr^^ter detail . will find the operations of 
this campaign given with clearness and precision in Major Direrfffs narrative, 
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In the meani^hile;and in conformity to the acquiescence indi- 
Ipated by I^rd Cornwallis in his letter, dated the 11th of February, 
Irippoo’s^ Viikeels had been received in camp on the l^th. For this 
Smportaqt service, Gholatim Ali was released fromi^the confinement 
. and disgrace which he had sustained since his rekirn from ttiC’ 
embassy to Constantinople, and was associated to Ali Beza, whose 
infamous proceedings at Gocfrumconda have been recently discussed. 
They were met, qn behalf of L^rd Corhw^lis, by .Sir Jo?in Kmma,- 
way, political resident the court of Nizam Ali, on the part of 
Seconder Jah, by Meer Aalum, the former envoy to (Calcutta, and 
by a person deputed by Hurry Punt, conversant with the state- 
ments of' revenue which ^ would form the -basis of the liltimate 
arrangements. Four conferences, lasting nearly the ^vhole day, 
generally with the intervention of a day for reference and instruc- 
tion, brought the demailcfe of the con^derates to a distinct issue ; 
and on the 22nd, their ultimatum wa^ se«t in to the Sultaun. 
|rhe oper^tionsjof the siege were so far advanced as to enable Lord 
fc/ornwallis to calchlate with ceri^nty on opening his breaching 
batteries on the 1st of March, at five hundred yards distance, against 
two points, where an unfinished part o^ a glacis^of masonry towards 
the river enabled him to see the base of the rampart, \^ith the 
, certainty of forming a pridcicable breach on„the second, if not on 
the first day, that he shoul^ direct his fire to that exclusive object ; 
and frame-work was, in preparation to carry the flying sap across 
the rocJky bed of the river, if prudence should seem to r^uire that 
delay. The action ^f ‘tlie 22nd had secured the* means of corres- 
ponding progress on the south. That island and Sibbald's redoubt, 
with another advantageous point of enfilade on an islet west of the 
fort, were prepared to take their subsidiaiy portion of the service, 
and means were in reserve to s^t tire to the ^ whole «town, if 
a measure so dreadful to a crowded populaticii should become 
indispensable. • Although a consiflenable proportion iXd bee3j» 
sent off, by the route of Mysoor, of the fugitive inhabitants, un- 
connected with the army,'^the families of the officers*^ and soldiers 
were deemed 'a necessary pfedge. The defective public, departments 
had never re-organized the wreck of the 6th of Febnxar}’'. Tumbrils, 
ammunition and store carts, run in for security on the 7th, remained, 
blocking up the streets in the utmost disorder ; the additional crowd 
had converted the wWe interior into an^incipient pest-house, and 
* the camagfe in the event of a si^ge must have been hqmble. Grain 
daily pouring in from the east and from*^Ooorg preatei an absolute 
abun^nce in the camp of the besiegers. A respectable corps of four 
hundred Europeans and 3 battalions of sepoys, with field artillery, 
under Major Cupijage, ineCoimbatore, had ’reduced the intermediate 
posts arid ascended the OMjjelhutty pass, where large supplies were 
ready; to advance ; and/ indepejjLd^tly of Perseram Show, and the 

1vol. 4to. ;« 3 nd for those of the whdSe" war, he may refer Mackenke’a 
Sketckof the War with Tippoo Sultaun, in 2 vols, ^to. 
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English brigade servi7ig with his Mmy, who however were now; 
]>ositively known to be approaching, means iixisted of seizing 
Mysoor and (^pmpleting the blockade. The opinions thercjfpre which 
have suggested any doubt of the enemy’s capital beiilg^t Lord 
Cornwallis s merSy, appear to have. little other ground than the 
uncertainty of every human evenit not absolutely accomplished. 

On the 23d Tippoo assembled in thp great mosque all the prin- 
cipal jf>ffice«s of his army, laid before them the Koran, ancf adjured 
tbena, by its aacred contents, to givfe hiili their umdisguised advice 
on the question he was about to* propose. He then read to them Jibe 
ultimatum of the confederates, in the form of^five preliminary 
articles of peace, requiring generally — ^thj Tcession to the allies fromj 
the countries adjacent theirs of *one-half of the dominions whicl| 
he possessed^efore the war, — ^the payment of three crores^ and thirt}! 
lacs of rupees, one-half immediately, and |/lie remainder in three in-| 
stalments of four months *ea^h ; — the release of all prisoners from the^ 
time of Hyder Ali, — a3d the delivery of two of his sons gahostagesj 
for the due performance of the oondkions. On Jibe hautual execu- 
tion of these preliminary articles hostilities^' were to cease, and a 
definitive treaty was to be •adjusted. “ You have heard,” said the 
Sultaun, the conditions of peace, and you have now to hear and 
answer \ny question : shall it he or vmt ?” The officers 

unanimously replied that they were ready to lay down their own* 
lives in defence of their sovereign and h& capital ; but with various 
shades of expression they were in substance eqdally unanimous, that 
the troops wore disheartened and had become undeserving of confi- 
dence. As a mere scene, our settled abfiorreAce ofe the principal 
character cannot entirely extinguish the geheral impressions of 
sympathy, resulting from the mournful circumstances of such a 
meeting, ^xtendii^ to sohie wlao were really deserving of compas- 
sion : impressions^ exaggerated perhaps in the author s*mind, by 
finding,"^ aftertiines, that tew of the members ^of that asseucibly 
could recite its events without tears ; but as a more scene, it also 
exhibits asii^ular illustration of the raqst corrupted!, mind, and the 
farthest alienated from truth, being driven Jby the jpere force of 
adversity J:o ibpose its last confidence in truth alone. ^ 

The preliminary articles duly signed and sealed by the Sul- 
taun were ^ent to Lord ConiwalUs on the same day, and although 
the terms required that they should be delivered by^ the hostages 
in person, lie not only Consented to d delay of two in their^ 
arrival, but Agreed that hostilitiei^ should cease i)n the ensuing 
morning. The English soldiers received the order with grief, and 
almost with indignation ; indefiendently of the -ordinary feelings 
of the profession, they had long ohgrished as a moral duty, the hope 

... 2 — 

* The original demand liad been six crores, {each crore equal to about a 
Trillion sterling,) and bad b^n reduced to the Sim stated m the |ext,on 
the Sffer of the? SultSUn’s vakeels to su^ar / to the unpossihilHij of payiny more 
than three ! * 
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, of liberating with their own l^ands the survivors of tlieir niurdeaiHi 
countrymen ; and\when for several hours aftev the cessation, the 
enemy copCdnued to fire with redoubled animation (a ^mduct exclu- 
sivelj^ aj?islhg from ignorant and arrogant stupidity,) it was difficult 
to restrain them within the limits of obedience ; bftt about noon the 
‘ cessation became reciprocal. 

Everything that the mpst delicate consideration couRl suggest, 
was observed in the reception and treatment of the ho^t^es ; o ne, 
a boy ot ten, and the others of Aight years bid ; ahd ttc observSCion 
of frholaum Ali, that the paternal character was now transferred from 
Tippoo Suitaun t/) Lord Cornwallis, ceased to be an (X'iental image, 
if determined by the test qf paternal attentions. 

The extent of the* cessions was of course to be djl^ormined by 
the amount of I'everme, and some time, as might bo expected, was 
lost in discussing fictitious statementJi :*when, however, the schedules 
were prepared for insjiection and referem'n, and in the English share 
was fou|L-^ th^ principality of Coorg*, the Dultaun became frantic 
with rage. To «vhich of tSie English possessions (he asked) is 
Coorg jxdjaceuifc ? Wliy do they not ask for the key of Seringapa- 
tam ? They know that 1 would sooiier have* died in the breach 
than consent to such a cession, and durst not bring it forwards until 
they had treacherously obC:ained possession of 'my children* and my 
'treasure (for a crore of Rupees^ had already arrived in camp.) 
Although tliere can be no'(juestion that the demand of Coorg was 
unexpected by the Suitaun, there is assuredly as little dembt of tne 
absence of all design* of jpiiworthy concealment, on the part of Lord 
Cornwallis. That fiis demand, as has been argued, w.as reasonably 
chargeable with the character of a departure from his preliminary 
engagement, is a proposition that cai], scarcely be maintained. The 
cession of the principalities of Malabar, *'adjace]^ to English 
possession^ but the commercial esttebiishment of (rellicherry^ was so 
far from being questioned as a departure from the prelimii:yfiry treaty, 
that the Suitaun and his vakeels openly congratulated themselves 
on that selection, which was avowed in the conferences even before 
the conclusicei of thq. preliminary articles. Coorg was a continua- 
tion of* the same territory without any intervention :*no ^imitation 
in the length of radius, or form of frontier line, was stipulated by 
the preliminaries : and that the tWritoiy of Coorg was above the 
ghauts, and in a confmanding situation, relatively to t^e Sultaun’s 
* capital, aid remaining territories, would* be too much to urge as a 
conclusive objection, in discussing the principles of a* ti'eaty, which 
had for its professed object, to cripple his resources, and render hini 
incapable of farther mischief. But admitting, as was the fact, that the 
demand was really unexpected by; Tippoo Suitaun, it may be affirmed, 
without the fear of reasonable question, tha^it ought not to have been 
unexpected ; and that reflecting mind, acquainted with the princi- 
ples cii which the war had comm^Qcqd and’been co^ductgd, could have 
expected thorn Lord Cornwallis rae intention of abandoning the 
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only ally who had performed all his obligaticyis with fidelity, 
efficiency, and honor. • * 

That th# surprise ^of the Sultaun was entirely unafjjected, was 
proved bythis having expedited upwards of a crore of Btipees to 
camp, in the confidence of such a selection of territory as accorded 
with his interpretation of the preliminaries ; and immediately after 
the reception of this demand, immense bodies p{ men were perceived 
at on^a strong retrenchment bphind* the face attacked : a fact 
which the Suftaiin deliberately and repeatedly deiied, on itceiving 
remonstrance!^ on the violatiorf of the armistice, although it ^as 
distinctly visible to the two armies; while, the sti^ied procrastina- 
tion of the vakeels appeared to indicate renewal of hostilities, and 
a desire for^bvious reasons, that the rupturfc sliould be protracted 
to tlie latest possible period. The situation of Lord L/ornwalli» 
about the iniddio of Mal‘ch,* wafs widely «i4ficrcut indeed from his 
coiidibion about three i^^eekS before, at the period of the signature of 
the preliminaiy articles. It has been noticed that the ,only^aterials 
for the siege were procured by* thc^ destructicv!i of the splendid 
garden of the Rail Baugh, they were chiell/ of the cypress tree, and 
from having been l(tng made up Were become so dry, brittle, and 
infiammg;ble, as to be unfit for use ; and a new stock of materials 
must be brought with immense labor Abrn considerable (Mstauces. 
But above all, the army had nojv been j^efore the place, occupying* 
the late field of action, for upwards of six weeks, under circumstances 
which maf^u ially aggravated the common insalubrity ,of a standing 
oamj). The precise nature of the climate gfiijerating a pestilent 
endeniic at this worst season of tlie year, had rgitil tlAt period been 
litUe understood ; but the hospitals had for some time been increasing 
their numbers in tlie most ala€*ming degree. Every successive day 
dirninisheid the powers of the besiegers, and augmented t^e cliances 
of succ^fuf resistance. If hostilities should even be instantly 
rr<sumccl^ic delays conse^pieiit f)n the causes described, would in'the 
actual ratio of increasing 'sickness, scarcely leave the requisite 
nuipbcr of effective men for the ultimate»assault ; and farther delay 
would .be fatal to every reasonable hope* of success ; the growth of 
this staterf)f things had been so slow and imperceptible, every*succes- 
sive evasion had so skilfully consumed* time, that it Was made to 
burst in all its truth on Lord Cornwallis s mind, like a discovery 
.which admitted not a moment's pausa Fair'eopies oif definitive 
treaty were prepared and sent to tlje Sultaun, with the alternative • 
of executing them wjthin al;ertain Humber of hours, (fr finally break* 
ing off tlie negotiation. The capjbured guns which had been brought 
to camp, w ere sent back to the positions assigned them for the siege, 

* It was not known that one of %he indwiduals , entrusted with^tho 
conduct of the joint iiegotittion, held a separate correspondence With tli« 
Sultaun dining the whole peripd ; the individual no more, but the subject 
is still too delijate ce be lartlfer pursued? with reference to our connexIoiMi at 
the court to which he belonged : iMie evid<jnce of the fact on original 
documents. 
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‘ and all other prej^ratocy measures were openly adopted. Perseratn 
Bhow, who had rft length appeared, and whose presence miglit be 
depended* pn while there was plunder and not one minute longer, 
was sent* to join General Ambercromby,* and comnjenced this ravages 
before tfie arniistice was den6unced ; the vffkeels blustered, made 
some impotent and absurd claims ^to the liberation of th^ hostages, 
and talked of taking tl^cir leave, until they found his Lordship s deter- 
mination to be irrevocably fixecj, and then at lengfh ann^funcediheir 
master s‘ acquiescence. On an evasion to gam more tinfc, the hostages 
weVe moved preparatory to their ftiarch to Coromandel, and their 
guard of Mysooi^eans Wi^ra made prisoners. Tlie vakeels entreated 
with abuildant promises, imd obl^iined, that their dejmfture miglit be 
susjieiided for one day ;* but that day passed (fver with pj^miises only ; 
a third had nearly elapsed, when they at length appeared with the 
treaties duly executed ;• the hosta-gea Wer^ restored to Hlieir former 
condition, and on the ensuing day the 'ft)rm% of delivery and inter- 
change iJ#^he definitive treaty were publicly concluded. 

Where both parties werh CipiaJly anxious for separation, the 
matters, chiefly of form, Vhich remained to bo adjusted were treated 
with proper despatch, but the* wisdom of the alternative which 
brought the question to an immediate issue was evinced^ by tlui 
^indispenS!>able necessity of fiicepting from the Sultaun a large supply 
*of doolies and bearers, to ^ovc tbq accumulating numbers of sick, 
who generally experienced a perceptible amendment on the very 
first march frgm this horrible ground. •* 

The shameless jiift-a^stion of the treaty of 1784, with regard to 
the inliabitant^ of Coji’oinandol had been <laily and constantly evinced 
during tlie Avhole period subsequ<mt to the 6th of February. In 
consequence of confidential communications from these unhappy 
captives, (^oloncl Stuart had latterly appointed tlicf southern redoubt 
for their resort by night, and it was an intercstfiig spcctacje at the 
daWh of- every -morning to see its whple ''circuinferenco artrfrouiidqd 
with men, women, and children, with their cattle and cfiects, who 
were passed over to the island before broad day-light, and forwar^ded 
by Lord Corawallis's ^rderSf by the first escort, and with such aid as 
they required ; and notwithstanding the mortality which lu^d thinned 
their numbers, many thousands yrere in this manner restored to 
their native homes. 

The geseions of \he trejity of 1792 may be described in a few 

* words ; thfey were Ibunded on the princ^fe of equal partition to the 

* Lord Cornwallis, in one of his despatches, explains the reason why lie 
could make no detachment of his allies before the arrival of Perseram Bhow. 

It suited neither the health nor incliuatiori of Hurry Punt to go on any 
detached service, an|} Nizam, All’s miftister, although he with great zeal offered 
to supply the place pf* the»Bhow, was so completely ignorant of military 
affairs, and so total a watt of arrangement prevailed in every j>art of his 
army,lthat he was equally unable tb ^ut the troops in^iotioii, or to provide 
tor their s^sistence, oven fo|; a few 'days, if removed frdm our army T' 
Precious allies ! 
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three confederates, without reference to the gratuitous inequality in 
the provisions of the offensive and defensive treaties of 1790, or any 
retrospect tcwthe conditions intended to secure to the ea|hest in the 
field, the exclusive benefit of their own efforts. The selections of 
ceded territory iSrought the Malirattas to the river Tooftibuddra, 
their fronjbier in 1779 ; Restored to Nizam Ali his possessions ffortli 
of that, river, and the province of Kuppa to the south, which had 
been Jost Jtbout ^he same period, yfhe ^Inglish obtained Malabar 
andCoorg; the provinc^i of DindiguJ, * which hhd jutted incon- 
veniently in^o their southern ‘provinces, ‘“and Banimahal, an iron 
boundary for Coromandel, which phiced her fit)ntier fortress of 
Ivayacota on the tal)le-land of Myspor to*ttc east, as the undisputed 
cession of Gporg secured a similar advantiigcf to the west. 

In whatever degree the wisdom, of these measures may have 
divided public opinion, Bord. Gowwalliis 

aeiknowiedged. That tlio 
desire of maintaining or establishing a balance of |Hj^cr had, 
according to the prevalent opinicfii,^ inliiicntJcd Ids Lordship’s 
determination, *can no where be traced in Ifis^bfiicial (X)rrespond<uice. 
The treachery or imbecility *of his •allies, of whom one (the M ah rat- 
tas,) had exhibited a total disregard of every obligation necessary 
to the success of co\nbined measures ; *Ad the other, an incapacity 
to take any effective part in, their ^ccution, had undoubtedly 
rendered him long anxious for an early termination of the war, but 
constituted no part of the question at issue at the date, of the 
preliminary treaty, when he had only ^o ’dfjtermine, whether he 
should be satisfied with anything short of tlie eAinction of the 
house of Hyder, which, according to every information and appear- 
ance, would have followed th<i capture of the capital. The approach 
of Mahdiijee Sisjidea to IPoona,* with views inimical to the English, 
might constitute’^a very important object of future consideration, 
J)ut dicNaot affect the que§ti«n, limited to ten pr fifteen days, of 
urging the siege to extremity, or consenting to a smaller sacrifice. 
Without, therefore, seeking altogether .to exclude ttio influence of 
these considerations, they are certainly mo^e doubtful thdii those 
which rojnain to be described. * 

General opinion in England^ was averse to all war in* India, andl 
would censure with peculiar asperity any result which faight b<J 
tortured iyto evidence of premeditated conqfiest. Tjll? 
o|;t] 3g(^^ari a»piopc)sitioif 

s^-evident in every wai* disputaole with reference to conditions 
alone, and never to^ the abstract principle, 

the Court of Directors and the nymster for Indian affairs ; and Jtne 

any >paSiiiiat 
require,, thasia agitatdojis^wych 
c onvulse, tile whQl o E urojieaii worhj^ was too obvio us 

* This opinion is discussed and rcjcctctf in Malcolm’s Indi^ page 95. 
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to be absent fro^n the mind of any statesman. But leaving, as is 
most candid in every practicable case, the author of a measure to 
assign hi» |wn motives, the decision itself, and the m#re immediate 
groundsn)n which it was formed, are stated with ^e greatest clear- 
ness and* simplicity in his official despatches, before the negotiation, 
and ♦during its progress. In the* first of' these documents he de- 
clares, ‘%that to allow^Tippoo to retain even a considerable portion 
of his present power and .possc^ssions at the conclusion f)f the* war, 
would <*jiily, instfead of reju peace, give us an armed ♦truce, and he 
sh(Kild immediately reject any proj^osition of this nature ; but that 
if such coneessiofis were^ offered as would put it out of the enemy’s 

( )ower to didurb the peace tof In^Ua in future, his Lordship would 
mffer no prospects, lio’Cv'ever brilliant, to pos^tpone for ^ hour that 
Host desira'ble event, a general peace.”* In the second document, 
describing the nature of^die measure fn progress, he si^tes his opi- 
nion that it would be more beneficial to the public than the capture 
pof Serij\Ktt!|jatfpn, and render the firial settlement with the allies 
linuch more easy ;’*a most important consideration, which has been 
overlooked ou undervalfied in all the discussions on the subject. 
“ Those, (his Lordship adds,+) w<iose passions were heated, and who 
were. not responsible for consequences, would probably exclaim 
against teaving tlie tyrant*»n inch of territory,' but that it was his 
‘duty to consult the real inljerest of fhe Company and the nation.” 

Although in th^ sequel of his communications with the Sul- 
taun, after the conclusion of the peace, his Lordship’s natural cour- 
tesy disposed him ^tb •tlj.e most conciliatory conduct, and even to 
language indicating ^the direct hope of cordial amity, it is neither 
just nor necessary, to infer so superficial an estimate of human 
nature, as should really calculate on friendship as the fruit of deep 
mortification. No adequate ground had intervey.ed for changing 
the opinion delivered by his Lordship, in the official letter^accom- 
panying ,the defi{iitive treaty, which jlescribes Tippoo ‘‘ a faith- 
less and violent character, on whom no dependence could be placed.^’ 
It is necessary, therefore^ to revert to his Lordship’s professed 
determination* to exacts/* suth conditions as should put it out of the 
Sultaiin's poiuer to disturb the peace of India and it*'only. remains 
to decide,* whether this legitimate purpose, of which the English 
GeneraHiad been the acknowledged master, was or was not effectu- 
ally attained^ The evidence of subsequent events will ^obably be 
deemed to *»amount to a negative answer :* but candour cannot fail 
to add, that if, tinder the political cii’cumltances of the moment, the 
entire extinction of the Mysoorean j)ower wore* really inexpedient, 
no farther reducti6n of that power could have been attempted with- 
out the imminent risk of being forced int<s the extreme alternative. 

i 

* Abstract of Lord Cornwallis’s correspondence with the Government of 
Madras, given in their genrf’al letter fo England, dated 31st February 1792. 
t General letter, loth March l793r^ . 
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After Hhe departure of the cori/ederates^ Tifpoo yiaken arrangements for ligaidat- 
ing the paymi^ts — Descripnon — The Sultaurfs boasted iihprovements discussed 
— Physical science — Harometer — *Thermqmetei^ — Medical science — Qeniral 
regulation8--^^jomcidence of eastern and western novelties--^ Hilary regulations 
— Infantry — Cavalry — Artillery — Reflections on these changes — Navy — fords of 
the A dmiralty — A dmirals^Ships — ^Equipments*-- Commerce — Expoi^s—-* Imports 
— Political ^onomy — Black and red pepper — ^Medical regimen — Connection of 
commercial and political views — Laborious code — Curious sectidit — ^Swindling 
conditions — 'f^uppression of han.h9rs^a‘nd> money-changers — Circumstances related 
— Contrast o f particular * derails with generat ignorance — Revenue-^Tme 
antiquity, and pretended Movelty — /nnovations not improvements — One improve- 
ment — the suppression of drunkenness — of Hindoo temples — Fo^ce-*^pgulations 
regarding the right and left-hand cvstes-^Hthics — from, the Koran — and the 
Greek schoolS’-^Truth — Oaths and* their sysiematic*biolatio7i — Book of regular 
tions all-sufficient — Ai^ecdoie — Royal State — The word Tippoo^Tiger — Throne 
— Intended regulations — Reformation oj the calendar'-^Tncidental notices of the 
intention of a new revelation — Weights and Measures — French — English — 
Bengal^ Ancient Mysoor — Tippoo Sultawi*^M easures of internd adminis- 
tration — Erection of an ^interior rampart to Seringapatam-— Means of procuring* 
workmen — Shocking abuses — Siege and cap^re of Oochingy — Barbarous 
mutilaiion-^Strange and fraudulent allotment of (hwllings to his officers — 
Return of the hostages — Conversations — Banishment of the Mehadees*— Early 
histoi'y of Dhoondia — Strange history of his ^nhecUoJi with the SuUaun-^ 
Discontents of the husbandmen — Deceptions practised on the SuBaun — Augmenta- 
tion of revenue — army—jageers — Ludicrous selection of officers — Death of the 
Raja, and plunder of the palace — Royal nuptials, and previous disappointments — 
Reformation of the army-^Zumret-- Dress — Oaths — Proclamation — Destruction 
of the hke^of 'J^oor — Fairy tote — Projected rupture of the flams — Camp 
bazar, ^ ^ 

After departure of the ooiffederates, Tippoo Sultaun assemiiiled 
the chiefs of his army and the heads of departments, and announced 
to them that'*the thfec crores and thirty iacs of Rupees, by which he 
had purchased their safety and his own, ^nustibe divided into three 
portions.^ • 

1st. From the royal treasury he would give one crore and teni 
lacs. 2nd. The army should contribute, as a nezerana, (forced gift)| 
sixty lacs : iand 3rd. Th^ civil officers inhabitants at^argo must^< 
give a nezerana of one crore and sixj:y lacs. • • 

For the contrijbution of the army it was calcfilated that ten 
putties* or monthly payments were, or ought to be, made in the 
year. This number was ordered to be reduced to *sev^n in the year, 
and so to continue until the difference^ shouljji amount to •the 
nezerana of sixty lacs. » 

For the remaining cyore an d fflxty la^, the distribution 
* * See pages 4\i & 41§ of voi.> i. 


was 
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jjmjpared by the heads ci vil d^pjartojcnts, who were most directly 
interested in less&ing the w’^eight to be borne by themselves, and it 
Us notorious that it was not only lessened but enti|ply removed. 
The nonrinal contributions of each were fairly enough confuted, an<l 
entered in the accounts as pai(l, but the amount wlie actually made 
up by an excess in the contributions of each district, beyond the 
sum at which it was assessed in the books ; nkd this corruption in 
the heaiis of departments, in l<jvying clandestinely the^amoi^it of 
their own contiihations, mfade it 'necessarj' for themfto connive at 
siimLar exactions in the l6cal authorities down to the lowest runner 
^of the most su1:v;>rdinatc collector. It is generally believed, that a 
;sum very, far exceeding *aprore and sixty lacs, was levied on the 
: country ; but in the two years, during whicii the payments to the 
confederates were protracted, one crore only was carrieef to the pub- 
lic account, and a balancp^ of nearly gixty lacs remained as a charge 
against the country till the extinction of <)he dynasty. This nezerana, 
or forced^ft, and the horrible tortures inflicted in levpng it, caused 
tlifi most exteifsive^secret emigrations jof merchants and others into 
Baramahal, ajcountry** under the direct managemept of the Com- 
pany's Government; and as «very Aew attempt to realise the 
balances afforded a cloak for further exactions, these emigrations con- 
tinued, ill various degrees, long as the existerice of the dynasty. 

• The '‘incomparable inventions and regulations,'** introduced 
into the administration ofV-flairs by Tippoo Sultaun, constitute the 
prominent boast of his own memoirs, and have been i, frequently 
adverted to in the course of this work. The sudden abstraction of 
one-half of his dominions, impemtively demanded c.orresponding 
jchauges ; and this appears to be the most convenient period for 
jtaking a general view of his institutions, which are dated at different 
^periods from 1783 to 1799, and underwent th^ most capricious 
changes without any adequate motive. No deliT«L.ation' of character 
can exhibit so authentic a portrait of mind, as these stran^b aberi'a- 
tjioua. of untutoreef intellect, purporting, to be the spontaneous effu- 
sions of superior wisdom ; and an abstract sketch *of the most 
remarkable olf these penforw-ances, added to some very brief notices 
of a similar tendency, will not occupy any considerabld spa^e. ' 

The Sultaun's acquaintance with 

mated by two letters addressed to* Monsieur Cossigny, Governor of 
Pondicherry j one acknowledging the receipt of " a com- 

cplete in evfeiy respect, excepting the quicksilver, which, dvmig to its 
oldness, does not move up and down. Ik is therefore Ibetumed ; and 
you are requested to send a good one, made ih the present year." 
Another letter requests a certain instrument, and a Persian transla- 
tion of an Eui'opean treatise on its use; "fin which it is written, 
that at, certain tiniq^, the quicksilver rij^s a certain number of 
degrees ; and that, if such times, a person ai^icted with certain 
disorders, shall, during a paroxy^ip pf the* complaint, pjace his h^>nd 

♦‘Preface^ p, XV. 
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on the instrument, the ascent of the quiclcsil^Sr will mark tiie 
height of the disease.”* In the first of these letters^ ,the word 
hdrometer is used ; in the second howaiiumduy literally mowing the 
air. He a^pearsibo have received so^ae obscure idea of the common, 
or, perhaps, the difiereidiial^tiyggttj^j^^ ; and, desired to ascertain • 
its application to medicine, aT scxmce in which he aflected to be con- 
sidered as master, to the extent of frequently commanding, in his 
official letter^ certain prescriptions^ for *016 cure #f disorders. His 
system, like that of all Mohanyuaedan physicians, was founded on 
the distinctions of the Greek schools, into hot, cold nioist, and dry ; 
and among a. multitude of absurdities, mw* be noticed one prescrip- 
tion, perhaps hitherto •untried, to prevent hydrophobia, by keeping 
open the wound for six months. • ^ 

The professed and formal regulations for the conduct of affairs 
had commenced before his departure from Mangalore, with the aid of 
his great innovator, Zdn-uf-ab-u-Deen ; and embraced eit,]^r directs 
ly or incidentally every department m the scienge of Governinentl 
Regulations military, naval, commercial and fiscal, police, judickture | 
and ethics, were embraced by the cgde of this modern Tilmos, and his 
reformation of the Calendar, and of the system weights, and 
measures, was to class him with those pidlosophical stateqpien and 
^oveSreigns, of whose useful labors the secretary had obtained some* 
obscure intelligence ; and it may be conv<fenient to premise regarding 
the whole, ^ that the tiame of every object was? changed : of cycles, 
years, and months, weights, measures, coins,, forts, •towns,* officeSff 
military and civil, the official designations '•of aH persons and things! 
without one exception,-}- exhibiting a singular doincidence, at nearly, 
one and the same time, and in distant and unconnected quarters of 
the globe, between the extremes, of unbridled democracy, and uncon- 
trolled dSspatism^in a system of subversion, as sweeping'and indis- 
crimina^. as if the axiom yrere familiarly established, that^veryO;ujgig 
m wrong^^ecause.it exists. * • . . 

, A few words will suffice for. each^ subject, l^e elementary! 
instructions for the infantry contained i^i a code of military r^gu-i 
lationdy were* as well given as could be ejected from a^,personl, 
copying 4Juropean systems, and unacquainted with the, elements 
of mathematical science: the invention of new words com- 
mand, would have been a rational improvement, if the instruc- 
tions had ithereby bee» rendered more intelligible ;• but the • 
substitution of obsolete PfrsianJ for French or English, gave no 
facility in the instruction of officers and soldiers, who, speaking of 
them in mass, may be described^ as utterly ignpraait of the Persian 
language. The directiong for military conduct have a very cr^^^t- 

♦ Kirkpatoick’s Tippoo’s Letters, p. 484. ^ 

t Many of these regulations may be referned to in the Appendix to 
Kirlroatrick’s Tippqp’e Letters ; and int an anonymous publication 
British India mnalyted. • f , , r , ^ 

I Zein-ul-ab-u-Deen never lost the nickname of Chfp-geef-Dumuc, bis 
first word of cgmman^ in flie manual exercise. 
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able allusion, (witbout^ the name) to the means by which Sir Eyre 
Coote repeatedly provisioned Vellore in the face of superior armies, 
and trituaaphant reference to the fate of Baillie and Kathwaite, in 
th^j^od«» prescribed of attacking the Nazarenes m a plain ; but as 

• Y general code of instruction, it is below mediocrity. The organiza- 

kion of companies, battalions, and brigades, was frequently varied, 
fend was sometimes made "to include a body of cavalry, and to 
Dscome a sort of Region, and at' other timeii it ehjinge^l flie pit)por-* 
tiops of artillery to infantry. Perhaps none of these establishments 
could be conden^ped as extremely bad, nor could any be deemed 
entiiely unobjectionable.* Pr^iously to 1792, they wei;e all superior 
to anything then existing S.mong*the native powers, with perhaps a 
doubtful exception in favor of Sindea's brigades, aftervijfirds so well 
matured : and the practical effect of the^whple system of^his infantry 
li«ras considerable expertness in the u& of the musket, and a respect- 
able degree of facility in the evoluti/ms rn(^^t commonly required 
4)n service < ^ „ 

In the cavalry, bcisblos a formation of regiments never effectu- 
ally organized, his most remarkable change was the ^bol j tioxi of.. the 
martingale,' universal among the native powers,** which he considered 
in nis instructions as rendering the horse obedient, but cramping 

• his powers. The efficiency of the English Payalry, in the campaign 
of 1790, was the true motve for prohibiting an equipment, to the 
absence of which h^ was willing exclusively to ascribe the supe- 
riority* which*he thus practically admitted. The general tendency 
pf the chang%^, effelited fn the whole of his military establishment, 
ivas to increase and improve his infantry and artillery, at the expense 
|)f the cavalry. In the artillery practice in particular, the Sultaun 
affirms, that he had left his mastqr§ the«Nazarenes at an infinite 
distance behind him, although, like the salaman^r, thay Jiass their 
liv^ in fire.” There can be no qiiestioq, that this cha^^ in his 
military ' establishment was antong* the causes of that superiority 
which he attained over his Indian adversaries, in the campaigns of 
1786-87, and tliere is as litJJe doubt, that it became th^most decided 
source ^of inferiority, •in his contest with the English power. The 
observation is neither new in itself, nor singular in its application ; 
it may be traced in the history of every Indian power, which has 
prematurely opposed»,Europeans with their own tactics ; and it has 

» received its'most recent illustration, in the erroneous counsel and 
false measures iPf defence, suggested to t^e Persians, instead of read- 
ing to them, in the history of their ancestors, a better hope of 
security in the aame description of troops, and the same system of 
warfare, which continued through the lapsf of ages, to foil or destroy 
the flower of the itomanelegionsf from Crassus to Julian. 

was ori^mally placed by 'rtppoo under the board of 
trad4' The experience of two w^s had 4hown tljfit it would always 
be at the n^ercy of an European ehemy ; and it seemed to have been 
chiefly considered as a protection to the trade aeainst the system of 
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general piracy then practised along the western scores of India, up 
to the Persian gulf. The loss of a moiety of every resource in 1792, 
gave a new sjeope and stimulus to invention ; and the absurdity was 
not perceived of seeking to create a warlike fleet without a’^nminerj 
cial navy, •or of*hoping, literally without means, suddenly to rivaE 
England jn that department of*war, which was represented to b4 
the main source of her power, by the vakeel§ who accompr#nied the 
host^es, tod ha4 been^ specially isistrijcted to study the English 
institutions. ®This novel source of hope was not finally organized on 
paper till 1796, and can scarcely be deemed to have had a practfcal 
existence. He began in 1795 with orderii\g the (instruction Q£|ga 
b.undrndahipa>; but in 1796, he sunk to twenty ships of thh line and] 
twenty fri^tes; the A^ffijralty,' 

(Meer-e-Yemy) who were not expected to embark; thirty Meer] 
Buhr, or Adinirals, of whbm*twenty were* to be afloat, and ten at' 
court for instruction-—^ school for seamanship which it is presumed 
a British Admiral would not Entirely approve. A 7^-guni*-ship had 
thirty 24-pounders, thirty 18-peundhrs, and^ nines ; a 4G-gun 
frigate had twenty 12-pounders, as many nJnbs, and skc 4-pound ers ; 
the line-of-battle ships were 72’s and 62’s ; and the men for the forty 
ships ar^ stated at 10,520. To each ship were appointed 
c ;p^ oflicers : the fii%t commanded the mfip ; the second ha^ charge ^ 
of the guns, gunners, ahd ammunition; the third*, of the marines and* 
small arms ; the fourth, the working ancl navig|Ltion of the ship, the 
provisions •and stores; and the regulations descend^ to tlig most 
minute particular, from the dock-yard to tl^ rurpiing rigging ; from 
the scantlings of the timbers to the dinner of ,the c/ow. Without 
obtruding farther details on the general reader, professional men 
will probably be enabled^to determine the sources of his information. 
So far as»v a landsman may presifme to conjecture, he had^ access to 
tolerably conrect authorities in matters of mere detail, which in 
i^any c^s he rendered 'ludicPDus by a pretended knowle^ige, And 
profound ignorance, of the objects to be regulated. 

^ The cormmrcial regvlatiom were •founded on* the basis of| 
making the sovereign, if not the sole, \ho thief meftjliaut of hisf 
dominion* ; but they underwent the most extraordinary revolutions.! 
On his accession, he seems to have considered all commence with 
Europeans, and particularly with the English as pregnant with 
danger in eyery direction.. Exports wer^ prohipitccl ^ 

1st, because they augmented to'K^bvni subjects tlie price of the * 
article ; 2nd, because they would afford to his neighbours the means 
of secret intelligence ; and 3rd, because they would lift the veil of 
mystery which obscured the dimensions of his power. JmporJliS..)VA5re 
prohibited .* because theyVould lessen th^ quantity of money, and 
thereby impoverish the country ; propositions*which may indicate 
the extent of bis attainments in political eJionomy ; and sucj[i 
the mean ^di*lati(Jh by which was surrounded, that domei^tic 
manufactures of every kind were stated to be in consequerfee rapidly 
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‘ stiri)assing the i^jreiga, and a turban df /Burhaiipoor would be 
exhibited and admired by the unanijnous attestation of all 
around hiifi, as the manufacture of Sheher Oanjaum^ The reader 
would <f!*aw an erroneous inference, who should con|(ider these 
doctrinesf regarding export and import as belon^ng to the level 
of defective knowledge by which ' he was^ surrounded. It is not 
intended to try the opinions of any person from whom^ie could 
receive counsel bv the test ofv those pi*ofound works wliich have 
instructed modern Europe ; ‘^but at least his^treasurer, Poornea, nad a 
soultid practical conception of .the irfore simple fundamental truths, 
connected with <,he subject ; and seKlom propounded erroneous 
opinions, excepting when immediate fiscal profit occasionally obscur- 
ed his views of prospeeftive advantage. It was under the influence 
of this utter darkness in commercial and political ecoifomy, that in 
E784 he ordered the eradication of aU the pepper vines \if the njaii- 
ilbime districts, and mei-ely reserved those of ^nland growth to trade 
With the ii’ue believers from Arabia. ^The increase of this article of 
commerce became*^ some yeafs afterwards an object of particular 
solicitude, bui. I could*^ Hot determine whether the,> prohibition of 
growing red pepper or chilli, was to Be considered as a commercial 
regulation to increase the growth of black pepper, or as ^ medical 
regimen, tor as a compound of both motives. It is a general opinion 
‘in the south of India, that the free ijse of red 'pepper has a tendency 
to generate cutaneouj eruptions, and the Sultaun certainly prevent- 
ed its entering his harem for six months ; whether in thait period he 
did not find the lad^fe inj^proved in the smoothness of their skin, or 
was influencd& by pther causes, be wiUidrew the.pi:ohibitiiQ^_of 
culture about a year Ji^fter it,hffcd been promulgated. 

It was only from the personal repori^s of the vakeels who ac- 
companied the hostages to Madras, fliat his atten^n was oalled to a 
proposition however strange, yet stated to be generally admitted 
amdng the most enlightened persons at Mkdras, that the fmwer npt 
;^nly of the English Company, but of the English King, was founded 
in a material degree on commercial prosperity ; and the Sultaim 
iievised an extensive^ plafl for a similar increase of power ; still 
howev^ pursuing the principles which he conceived to bew:Sanction- 
ed by the' example of the India c(vupany, of combining the> charaot- 
era of mercllant aad^ sovereign. In a long an d 
, ..WJbipiJS, with which tjie reader sha^not be fatigued, he esta- 
*Mshe<i a foyal board of nine copomwsioners of trade, witn seventeen 
foreign andl thirty home factories in the *several^ districts ; fiirnished 
iwith extensive instructions for a profitable system of exports and 
Hmports, by l^d and by sea, and a strict theoretical control over the 
receipts and disbnrsemepts ; the monopohes however cbntinued to 
be numl&rous, ana those V)f tobacco, sanded- wood, pepper, and the 
precious metals, were tie most lucrative. ^ 

i One, however, of the sectibi^»of commercM ^ie^ation is so 
perfectly ttnique that it miy affbril entertainment. It professes to 
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be framed for tlie attractive purpose of '' *reguj^iting commercial 
deposits, or admitting the people at large to a jMrticipation in thJ 
benefits to a(«rue from the trade of the country.” Everj^ individua? 
depositing^ sum not exceeding five hundred Rupees was**declared 
entitled at the elxd of the year to receive, with his principal, an 
increase of 50 per cent. *For a deposit of from five hundred to five 
thousand,^ 25 per cent. Above fivie thousand, per cent, with liberty 
at all^timegtand in all cli^ssel^, to reccAve on demand any part of the 
deposit together with the proportion of interest* up to !he day. 
These variations of profit, in the inverse ratio of the deposit, xvere 
probably intended to show his consideration for thh. small capitalist, 
but a project for enticing his subjects into a swindling loan, was 
too glaring be misunderstood, although covered with the thin 
cloak of religion in the following introductory paragraph. All 
praise and gJory be to thf* mSst^high God,wrho, breathing life into a 
handful of clay, befor^ inanimate, gave it the form of man ; and 
who has raised some chosen individuals to rank and power, riches 
and rule, in order that they might Administer to the feeble, the 
helpless, and the destitute, and promote tfi^ welfare of the people. 
In pursuance of thiy duty, il is decreed, &c. &c.” At a very earlw 
period of his government, he had, in an ebullition of anger, extinl 
guished the business bf banker, and moiidpolized its dependent ana 
most profitable trade 6f money •;changer.^ The circumstances have 
been related^ which in 1779, led to a balance of^ twenty lacs, charged 
against this profession; and on Tippoo's demanding, paymont in 
1784, the bankers assented to the gradual liquidajliion of the demand, 
on the condition that the revenues should pass throu^ their hands, 
according to the usual practice of Indian Goveimments ; a direct 
refusal, and a threat to imprison them all, was deprecated by the 
intimation, that thf business of ‘the money-changer would,also be at 
a stand, in tBe ev^nt of their confinement. I can do without you 
both,” afifewered the Sultatin in^ rage : he ordered the whole to*b< 
confined, and issued an ordinance, converting the trade of money- 
changer and Ijffoker, into a monopoly for the benefit of Government j 
furbishing coin for the purpose, from the’^treasury, to servants paic i 
by regul^salbries. In the subsequent year, we find an intdligent 
person, named Raja Ram Chunder,J reporting that the dealers kept 
aloof from transactions with the Government shops, tbat the 
expenses far exceejj^ the profits, and ^hat it was necossjiry either 
to abandon the -fflan, or fo enlarge it, so as to embrace; not only 
regular banking establishmdhts, but commercial spedhlations neces- 
sary to their prosperity ; to all which he could obtain no more 
satisfactory answer fhan the following : " There is no regulation 
issued by us, that does not\? 08 t us, in the frying of it, the delibela- 
tion of five hundred yeaf%--do as you are ordered^' A part* of the 

* The word intet^st is noi^ employed^ usury being at variance wiii the 
precepts of the Koran ; prqfit is the Um used^ 

t Vol. i. pages 414 4c 415. J Kirkpatrick’s Tippoo’s Letter, p. 1 %^, 
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suggested plan hwever, gradually introduced, and the funds 
in the hands of tli# money-changers, were employed in advantageous 
loans. with all this parade of being the master o# every detail, 
he was ^ignorant of the contents of his tosheck khajtia,” royal 
ware-house of the capital, to the extent of sending to Poona, on 
the occasion of a marriage, for a Small quantity of gold .cloths; of 
w'hich aton at the le^st, was found in store on the capture of the 
capital. ^ ‘c ^ * i . * ® • 

The regulations of revenue, professing like those'^for pecuniary 
deposits to be founded on atendet regard for the J)enefit of the 
people, contained^little tjiat was new, except that the nomenclature 
and the institutions of Chick Dap Raj and l^der werA promulgated 
as the adpiirable inventions of Tippoo Sultaun, ^ the same 
principle that Spanish guns were found ornamentSi with the 
tiger stripe and inscriptions, purporting that they were cast 

! at Seringapatam.. Among the real ^lovf^ties in the code of 
revenue not /)ne improvement can Tbe discovered ; aa specimens, 
may be adduced 'an ^instruction to seize all Christiana and confis- 
cate their property ; * and directions to individuals' for rearing 
horses, absurd in themselves,'* and ‘impracticable fjpm the ex- 
pence. There was indeed one novelty of a ludicrous description ; 
i offices requiring an exact knowledge of accounts, and formerly filled 
by Bramins or Hindoos, ^ere ordered to bS executed by Moham- 
medans ; and when jt was objected to many of the individuals that 
they could liot even write, the Sultaun gravely replied?*, that they 
would learn. .But in th a- midst of our disgust at his vices and follies, 
qnejmprqyenrent occurs not luoudeserving the m nd jfi dera^ 
oTwesterh slalesmeh, who value the health or the morals of the people. 
|He began, at an early period, to restrict ^he numbers, and regulate 
[fthe conduct of the shops, for the Sale of spirituous liquors, and he 

! finally and effectually abolished the whole, together with sale of 
alH intoxicating aubstances, and jdestf notion, as far air he couJ.d 
effect it, of the white poppy, and the*hemp plant, even in private 
gardens. The large sacrifice of x'evenue involved in this prohibition 
was foundechon the iKifor6ed interpretation of a text of the Koran ; 

everything intoxicating is forbidden,” and on tha£ fau^itical zeal 
which is deemed to cover, and fo,und to accompany so many devi- 
ations from moral rectitude. 

The^jajneJ^otry led 1pm to the extinction of Hindoo worship, 
* and th^draSscaSS funds of tjie temples were intendea to compen- 
sate, and woulS, if well administered, in & great degree have balanced 
the tax on intoxicating substance? : the measure commenced at an 
early period pf his reign, and the extinction was gradual, but in 1799, 
the two temples ^withiq the fort of Serifigapatam, alone remained 
open tltroughout the extent of his dominioais. 

(Df his systepi, of ^police, tjie following extract from his official 
instructions may suffice. “ You\,piust place spfes throughout the 
wholq fort and town, in the bazars, and ^over the houses of the 
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principal officers, and thus gain intelligence of person who 

goes to the dwelling of another, and of what people &c. &;c.” 
All this HySer effectually did, and all this Tippoo Siflt^un only! 
attempted? Nothuman being wa§ ever worse served, tor moreJ 
easily deceived. 

Of bis, talents for judicature, we mustiHfek for examples, not 
in a general code to supersede the all-sufficietit Koran, but in those 
occastonal edicts which may be thodghtih some d<jgree to Mong to 
the department of police. ^ t • 

FCw persons filling public situations in the sopth of India, have 
escaped embarrassment from the feuds enduudacious excesses of the 
right and left-haptd.^^^ and no per8on,*European or native, so far 
as T""anrTi^ormed, has been able to ti’ace with the slightest 
probability, Jfche origin oi^ th^se distinctions. The active leaders of 
each association bdong * to the autcastm ; the Parias being the 
champions of the rights an5 the Chuck|er s. or worlra^in leather, of 
the left ; and the higher castes of aijtifieers range u'Hth one or the 
other of these general divisions. -According fa the Sultaun, the right- 
hand enumerate eighteen castes in their party, atid’tlie left-hand 
twelve in theirs. T\ie loss of lives m the contests arising from their 
public i^ocessions, a^nd the contempt of, all authority, in forcibly 
shutting up the bazara, and arresting ^lie progress of all business,* 
until the contested nags or distinctioife bo put down by their 
opponents, are familiar occurrences ; and on cAie of tJi^so occasions 
tbfi applied his profound research, and experience to 

an'd “t(? devise tji.e means of 

prevailing, 

To the Parias he had already given the new name of Sameree, 
Samaritans, because, as he affirmed, they and the ancient Samaritans, 
were equally distinguished by skill in magic. The Chucklers were 
Chermdl%* the common Eersiai^ designation of tlipir chief .employ- 
ment. “ In the language qt this country,'' he adds, “ they are 
called Yere Kei and B'ld Kei, that is right and left-Jiand, because 
these men being the grooms and foragers>of t^e horseipen of Islam, 
may be considered as their right and left-hands, with reference to 
the impdKant services which they perform ; and such is the origin 
of the distinction, and of the iiam^s : they must accordinglymow, as 
in ancient times, continue obedient to the men* of Islaix»> andpserve 
no other masters." Then’follow some fules for monopbliling their • 
services, and for suppressing future* riots. The law»s of Draco are 
compared with those which he establishetl. The 
Yasa of Chengiz Khan may have been equally summary, and equally 
careless of human life ; biijfc history ^exhibits no prior example,, of a 
code, perverting all possible purposes of ,f)unishffient as public 
example, combining the terrors of death with cold-blooded irony, 
filthy ridicule, wi^ obsceAe mutiiafcion, the pranks of a monkey 
Muth^the abouKnations of a monst^A*. • 

Of eighteen eusto»is o?; elaijns, seven liable to beconie the 
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grounds of contest^ were abolished, and the remainder were retained : 
but the nenalties, however characteristic, cannot J)e exliibited 
without^ veil.* 

Thetbest ethical treatises ^of the Mohammedans, ofVhich the 
Sultaun's libraiy contained a . rgapectabkL...fi^ present 

of the Gfreek^- schools, mixed 


mistaken, and too dangerous^ to bp avowed. To conjecture that 
Tippoo Sultaun *coulS not read and understand these perform- 
ances, is. an inference fairly deducible from the general state of 
literature in the south.{ ** 

But the following extract from the general regul«<;ions, affords 


metaphysics of tl^*east and 
whifch is too obvious fo be 


beautifuj abstracts ci!the doctrines, 
with abundant darkness, froip the 
the we«t, to obccure the^ inhdelity 


* 1st. The Sameree and^Chermdoz sttall use no flag or standard on pain 
of the amputation of both hands. * t, 

2d. Umbreyas are prohibited to both tfie divisions of caste ; at si cuipiam 
adfuerint tester ejus sxBecti in ore Aio ponendi sunt 

3d, The red turbaif cr^head-dress is prohibited to both ; at si cuipiam 
adfuerit^ caput *amputandum^ et super podiceoi suuni ponendum est 

4th. Neither are to wear shoes on pain of having their feet cut off. 

Sth. They are both required to relinquish the figure of the kite, either on 
the standard, as fonnely, or ifi^iny other manner. ' 

6th. Military weapons are prohibited, from ^he dagger to the firelock. 
The possession of any instriXnent besides the small cutting knife, the awl, 
and the sickl^and sudi others as may be given by Government, involves the 
forfeiture of both hands. •’ 

7th. The pike wilji the^tinkling circular ornament, is specially forbidden 
under the sarnie penalties ; and the whole of a strangely unconnected regula- 
tion, the order of which has only been observed in the seven prohibitions, is 
closed with the. following sweeping clause ; si quis mandata h<Bc violaverit, 
palo in imo ventere infosso. crimen suum lukt. , 

In another regulation we have tile following example of uncharitable 
barbarism ; persons born of slave-women and proClituteS* shall not be 
tawght to read or write ; if any one shrill instruct them, his tofi^e shall be 
cut out.”^ “ If any persoh before or after rfiarriage, shall keep a prostitute*or 
female slave, you shall, after ascertaining the fact, take the slave for govern- 
ment /’» • • f 

t It has keen affirnjpd, (in Le Sage’s Political Atlas and elsewhere,) that 
translations of the Greek poets and philosophers were lAade into Arabic : 
with regard to the former, I believe the supposition to be entirelf‘‘ erroneous ; 
the mythology, pervading almost every line of Greek poetry, is intolerable to 
the true believer. Tl^e Iliad and the Koran could not co-exist; and this 
obviens ipaaon rendered imppssible the translation of a Greek poet into 
Arabic. If, in the age of Haroun-ul-Resfieed, Homer and Pindar had 
travelled as freely as Aristotle and* Euclid, Europe would have imported back 
from Arabia, an earlier and a larger portion of ci^ ilization and knowledge 
than she actually /•eoeived. In a Persian biographical collection, I have seen 
a life of Hompr, in which he is stated to have heldkthe same estimation as a 
pdet among the Greeks, as AmavfLkeis amorfg the Arabs, but not a line of 
quotation. * , *e. ^ 

I The late Sir Barry^ Close, a man as extraordinary as he was estimable, 
whoistudied, and who mastered, the logic, th^. ethics, and the metaphysics of 
Greece, through thf medium of thd^rabic and Persiln lai^ages, sotf^ht in 
vain amotTg the liti^ati of the^outh or India, for a person who could read and 
undelstand the Akhl&k ^ Nfiseri. • , * 
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abundant evidence, that even his theological lore^xterived from the 
impure source of the Koran, furnished a master* jfirinciple of ethical 
science; the«inversion of which formed the fixed basis hf^ his own 
conduct. Falsehood is an offence of the highest nature against 
both morality^ and religion. According to the books Shenn Wekaya, 
and Tareech Velayet ^luSrassaun*, &c., offences against the sovereign 
are of foijr descriptions ; and the punishment ordained for ’each of 
them^ is mentioned in tljese books, f God has also pronounced his 
curse against? liars : — so Jieinous a vice^ is folsmood, that jill 
the other vice^ on earth are pr<fduced*by then details the 

punishment of the four-fold offences against the sovereign ; which, 
in other passages, are described by the ^abbreviated terms of the 
offences of the hands, fhe tongue, the eyes, and tlie earS;, The two 
first are obv?bus ; and the two second relate to the crime of con- 
cealing anything injurious, which is seeifor heard. To render 
mere sacred the injunctions to an honest discharge of public duty, 
the principal public officers,* civil and military, vjere ^annually 
assembled from all parts of the CjCftintry, and ea,ch*made oath on the 
Koran, that he had not in the preceding,* and would not in the 
current year, defraud the Government, or suffei* it to be defrauded ; 
and had observed, and would maintain fidelity to the sovereig’n in 
every respect. . The Mysooreans observe,* lhat every sort of* pecula- 
tion was increased hf the cov^r of thjse oaths ; and that when 
subsequent!}', not content with the oaths of the great officers, 
he exacted >• them from every individual in the ranks -of the*army, 
and the lowest civil offices of the Governnuent; ihe li:y3t of plunder 
became unbridled and unlimited. A person of » strict veracity who 
was present at the examination of an account furnished by a 
Mohammedan officer, in which the frauds were too obvious to be 
concealed,«related,||that t\xo minister, Meer Sadik, could* not help 
noticing it td the oultaim. In the idiom of the language, when a 
man ba^mbezzled publicf money, he is said to h&re^ eaten it The 
Sultaun paused, and meditated for some time. “ He is a Mussul- 
man,*’ he gravely replied, “ and pronounces the bismilfa* before his 
mea! : if revenue be diminished, the pHisetof God increased.” 
Whether^is jjarticular peculation really remained unpunished, my 
infoimant could not positively ^y; but the extraordinary and 
notorious facilities for abuses of every descripjiion, were too well 
understood by the rapacious and unprincipled, and oifl}^ silently 
deplored by II few honorable and unohtruding indivic^uaJs,’ 

The code of regula tions Vas ordered to be studied night and dwj 
It was declared to contain ‘‘ all ^ rules necessary ^o be observed, 1 
but if any case should occur not provided for, and requiring 
reference to the resplendent? presencey*such reference^was to be mkde.^ 
An anecdote on this subject enlivened genei^aJ conversation for 
many years afterwards. A^husbandman canie out of breath t<ll tell 

^ismilla, ^ the name of God^ the^commwicement, and ofteiHhe whole, 
of the grace before eating,” 

VOL. • 
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the aumil* at KlMnkafihully, that a large field of eugar-cane was on 
fire.. “ Fetch me ^he book of regnlationa j positively I can recollect 
notching ^Tfcjat a fire in a field of sugar-cane.” I wilHell you what 
to do, iffl may be permitted, said the astonished Jiusl)a»dmaa, and 
with great volubility talked of the village^ drum snxninoning every 
man, woman and child, with eacK^a pot of water. The book of 
regiilatibns tells me what tb do,” said the aumil, “ the case is unpro- 
vided fvr, and m^jist be reportM and refer^red.” In the •meamvhile, 
th^, field was destrwed,. and the report was made. ^ Rumour was 
more expeditious tliA the letter, and every one was ft;ill of jest and 
expectation. The Sultaun heard the despatch with a vacant stare, 
which sometimes preceded a laugh, and somjetimes a wise reflection. 
The courjiiers misintei*preted the look, and a competi^n ensued of 
wit and epigram, at the expense of th^ unhappy aumu. The* royal 
stare continued for a tihSe, and therf dropped into the 'philosophical 
preparative. “ The man,” said the^ Sliltaun, '' is a good and an 
obedient* servant j prepare ipstantly an edict to be added to the 
regulations prescribing^ what is to be done in the event of fire in 
sugar-fields.”* ^ • 

^ The royal state and title had been assufned in 1786, and the 
throne found in Seringapyitanr at the capture qf the place, order- 
ed at the same time to be constructed. In 17§!), the period at which 
his power and arrogance Aiay be dl^emed to have reached their sum- 
mit, preparations hrfd been made for the public solemni^ of ascend- 
ing it* but the Events of that year interfered with toe projected 
festivities, and th5 SuliStun never sat upon his throne. The circum- 
fetances attending his being named Xwpoo, and the meaning of that 
fword (tiger), in the Canarese language, have been stated the 
Woption of the tiger stripe in the jiniform of the infantry, and as a 
distincti^^e ornament in the palaces, in casting gfuns, gn# on all the 
ii^ignia of royalty, was founded on this ^ name. Royal tigers were 
chained in the* court of entrance of the palace, and the construction 
of the throne^ was made to conform to the same terrific emblem. A 
tiger, rather exceeding tbg full size, of pure gold, and Veil fashipned, 
the eyes and teeth t)f appropriate stones, was the„support of the 
throne ;.and from a richly ornamented canopy, was suspended over 
the throne a fluttering humma, formed of beautiful precious stones, 
in conformity to the poetical fancy, that the head on which its 
shadow falls is destined to be enchded with a crown, t One branch 
of the natioaal festivity was to hav|} been the solemnization of 
12,000 marriages on one and the same day, and a separate code was 
prepared aboutethe same period few: regulating domestic manners and 
momls ; anfong the rainutise of which oge of the secretaries a^ured 
me tljat he savn^ a dcaft in the Sultauns hand- writing to the 
fol^wing eflfect : 'fhe faithful shall • dine on animal food on 

* Auv^iil, coWetor of revenue * 

t Appendix to cbsjpter Ip 
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Thursday* * * § evening, and on no other day thur*«week . On tie 
same evening and on no other uxores s'nas ampMxu, temre licet 
In the vi^stern world a refomation c^ the calea^daris uniform- 
ly associated w:^Jh ideas of profound scientific attainment. The 
era of all Mohammedan nations 'commences with the Hejira 
(the flight of Maboinnied from Mecca to Medina), but this 
like all other names was to be ‘clianged; aniti the Sultaun ’adopted 
the term 7howlp6d, the ^irth, of course signifying regeneration, or 
being Bofn aifew; a figure of speech amqpg Hindoos, originatjng 
in the metempsychosis, and of ordinscry and Ihmiliar application ;f 
but T do not recollect tracing it in any other** instance among 
Mohammedans. The Af pwlpod is placed J^bout thirteen years 

'Hjbich brings it close to the commencement pf Moham- 
med’s mission at the age of ^rty ; and the new calendar consisted 
in the simple adoption of the Hindoo cycfcr of sixty years, and the 
substitution of their year, 

an embolismal month at stated peiiods, to make it cosrespond with 
the solar reckoning, for the ordinary lunar j^ear of the Mohamme- 
dans, which makes the beggjning of every successive year recede 
eleven days,J and thus make the found of all the seasons. The 
reader wpo desires to investigate the Indian cycle of sixty y’ears, 
may conWt the second volume of the* ’Asiatic Researched ; each 
year in the cycle has' its appropriate ij/ame, and new ones bping 
indispensable; the Sultaun fabricated them froiA the scheme usually 
named AbjUd, the first word of an arbitrary verse, fop settling the 
numerical powers of the letters of the alphabet, jtnd ig general use 
in epitaphs and inscriptions. This was adopted; ordered, and circu- 
lated in 1786, and the very next year he discovered, that it would 
be an improvement, to adppt another and more simple scheme, by 
which the^ojrer oij^each letter depends on its place in the alphabet ; 
and the edict was issued in 1787. The numerical letters com- 
po^ng the name of each year^ being added together indicated the 
place§ of that year in the cycle ; and the new names of the months 
were merely oidered so, that the first letter of each shbuld show its 
place in, the year, as in the alphabet, -the twelve first letters of the 

* Whicli they call Friday evening ^ night not belonging, ok with ua, 
to the preceding, out the ensuing day. ' 

t A tine bramin boy of about sixteen, a singer «nd a mendicant, made 
some inge&iou£«mprovisatores,oand asked aim»> “ It is a pity,^’ I stid, that 
so fine a boy should beg, come with me, and I will make soldier of you-*' 
That, to be sure, (said he,) would be a transmigration.’* 

I For the purpose of adjusting the odd hours and minutes exceeding 354 
in the lunar year, amounting in 30 yfears to eleven days, the Mohammedans 
intercalate one day in the 2a,.»5th, 7th, 10th, &c. years, adding’ it to the last 
month of the year Zihlhedjeh ; and the nfonths being alternately of 29 and 
80 days, this last month ha^ in4he intercalary yeafs, 30tiays, and in thd others 
29 days. . ^ S 

§ yhe letters, fous example of tljye yehr Shadab^ are Sh»*40. a«»l. d*»8. 
a*wsl. and b— 2. tbtal 52 ; which shows^^that Skadah is the 52nd at the 

cycle. 
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alphabet, beiug'llle Initials of tlie new name>s of the twelve months ; 
but it was a consideration, which his avocations and studies do not 
seem to^jtve brought under review, that all chronotogy is set at 
defiance^by reckoning from a particular date or one^art of the 
series in lunar years, and the remainder, by the solar account. 

Before dismissing the subjec^fc^ of tne ealendar^ it. may be 
interesting to observe, that t the ' absurdity of, an ambulatory 
year, nniking th§ round 0<f the seasons, v^as the.excluidiVe w#rk ol 
Mohammed. Before his*time, the Arabs, like the ancient Greeks, the 
Jews, Hindoos, a^d Chinese, llad th*eir embolismal mcmths to recon- 
cile the lunav with the «olar year. But of the* lunar months, four 
were held sacred, to thp d^igree of declaring war waged within them 
to be impious. Mohammed* promulgated a particulm* revelation, 
enjoining his followers to attack theijr enemies in air the months. 
His enemies, it would se*em, Imd mAde their embolism’s convenient 
to their own, and injurious to his. operations, perhaps because 
unexpected : #t was accordingly declared, by a pretended revela- 
tion, “ that the numb^.,of months -with God is twelve months,” and 
‘‘ the transferring of a sacred month tp another month, is an additi- 
onal infidelity.” Whether Sale ‘be correct or otherwise, f in ascribing 
to Prid^aux and Golius ap error, in supposing^ this passage to relate 
to the embolismal month,* he admits that this mode of correcting 
the calendar, was practised by the ancient Arabs, and was pro- 
hibited by Mohamirwjd, by the innovation which limited the number 
to twelve lunar months in one year, and thus subverteti the order 
of nature. *5116 Mohaiftmedans of India necessarily refer to the 
solar year in their accounts of revenue, and other transactions, 
which depend on the unalterable order of the seasons, but to the 
lunar year of 354 days, in their rejijyious .festivals, chronology, and 
military fiCnnals. Tlie Sultaun held a consultati<j(sn of Jdoimmmedan 
priests (which I have not been able farther to trace) to ^^termine 
the true' date of the Hejira, and probably of the mission of Moham- 
med ; but when in addition to the incomparable invention” of 
seventy-two new names,' which constituted the amount of ^ real 
novelty, we 'find him* adopting a reckoning, as the tjpiversal stand- 
ard oi all transactions, in direct opposition to the positkre. injunc- 
tions of the Koran, it will be difficult to abstain from combining 
the new doctrine of a new birth, with those impious pretensions, 
which het dlirkly but systematically encouraged, to thf^ prospect of 
a new revelaiion, of which he was J^imself to b^ the immediate 
author or minister. . ' • 

Such is the whole amount of novelty contained in the 
reformation / of |he calendar. The ney system of weights and 
measures, althoi^h the reverb of improvement, is yet connected 
with some circdmktyices in the syst€Sn previously established, 
whifeh are not entirely destitute of intprest. A fixed standard in 

: f : 

• Kfltan, chapter 9- ^ ' 

t Sale, Preliminary Disquisition, ^ 98-99. 
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Tiatui'e, to winch other standards might be pra^o'fcKjally leferred, has 
been tlie desideratum of every^ people, however imperfectly pur- 
sued ; and** previously to the establishment of better principles of 
science, ^he mf^it of these standards ought to be compjw*ed rather 
with each other, than, with ^hose subsequently discovered. It is 
obvious*, that a fixed standard, either of weight, capacity, or linear 
measure, affords very simple and jreciprocaal means of keeping the 
others eqlially invariable. Tl 3 tj 8 .,JBxst and the only scientific standardl 
has been adfopted by the Frepch Government,* in assuming aa theiil 
unit of linear measure the ten millionth part c^f a. quadrant of the* 
meridian ; and yet this measure, assumed in 1793 as invariable, and 
deemed to be perfect in geneiul estimation, has been found on 
subsequent^ investigation to be full of absurdities* and defects. It 
has been ascertained Ijhab two portions of any one meridian on 
different sides of the ' equator, are neifiier similar nor equal; and 
that the true measuiement of a given portion of such an arc, in any 
one place, so far from having been practically, effected, has termi- 
natea in a diversity of results. * ’ 

An atteilipt has been made in England, to deduce the measures! 
of length, capacity, and weight' from the measure of tipie- A| 
pendulum, vibrating seconds undej » given condition| of tem- 
perature and locality, gave the linear measure derived from tins 
invariable standard; and thfe measures of weight and capacity 
were deduced by means equally beautiM and simple. A bill 
for the establishment of these standards passed the ’House of Com- 
mons, and was thrown out by the Lords, 'on aCbcourt.of a variety of 
acknowledged errors in detail, and of imperfections stated to require 
a more mature revision. This enlightened age cannot be much longer 
disgraced by a system, if liyih it may be called, of weights and 
measurdlis which ^las already received its universal condehination. A 
reformation of principles does not necesvsarily involve the suhvepsion, 
•but rather the regulation (tf existing practice : and as the proposed 
principle is more sound iii theory, and more simpje in application 
tljan the plafusible scheme of our neigh];)ours, it seemja probable that 
we shall alsp avoid the serious practical ® inconvenience,^ of their 
visionary systems. The French revolutionists held it as. a principle, 
that everything was to be destroyed, because everything ^as to he 
renewed. We might hope to approach nearer to a smtable English 
principle, in affirming, that everything is to be 'presented, because 
everything is. to be improved. ^ * 

Unfortunately however, the English weights and measures 
remain in a state little if at alLsuperior to the system of Bengal, as 
explained in the 5th volyme of the Asiatic Researched. This .systetni 
of northern India like that of England employs one particjular kin^ 
of grain, to determine the standai^ of wei^t, and another reguJ 
late linear measure : and «)f course Jeaves both to fluctuate with tiha 

* Article on weights and measures, the 17th number df the British 

Btview ascribed to Docter pregory. * 
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quality of the grafWf according to the season, and the soil. My atten- 
tion has but very recently been drawn to the material difference 
between this System of the north of India, and that whifch prevails 
in Mysoor< and as I must trust exclusively to nipmory* for the 
imperfect account of the latter which I am able to present, it shall 
be accompanied by such circumstances as inay«eatisfy the English 
reader that my recollection is hotimaterialjy wrong ; and may enable 
the Indian observer to furbish Vhe public fvith a. more* accunate 
description. ' , * 

A question to ^ large pecuniary amount, depending«on a differ- 
ence in the paeasures of capacity, was at issue between persons under 
the jurisdiction of the Gaverhment^^of Mysoor, and others under that 
of the East Jndia Company at Seringapatam ; after soj^ previous 
communication, the magistrate^ of that p|ace^ was so gooa as to meet 
me at the residency for its ‘adjustment*; and*- the minister (Poornea) 
was requested to be present. The parties htteiwied with their docu- 
ments and ‘evidranc^ ; and the ^rst documents on which the parties 
were reciprocally agreed, ^were the texts of the Puranas, which deter- 
mine the mode df ascertaining the measure of capacity^ through the 
medium of the standard of weighl, and these texts were read and 
collated, ^ach party brought samples of nine ^different kipds of 
grain, sound and well-dried and it was explained, that from the 
history of their culture, theywere necessarily *the produce of every 
variety of soil, and requiring various degrees of moisture or drought ; 
that evefy variety of season favorable to one would be unfavorable 
to some other ; that sf)ecimens from any one year must neces- 
sarily compensate each* other, and thus make the average of any one 
year, equal to the average of any other year ; this being premised, 
one grain of each kind was deposited ‘in a A^ery delicate scale, and 
the sum of the nine formed the unit oi weight. Thqpexpepnfent was 
verified three or four times, by taking again one grain from f^ch of 
the nine different" hbaps, and there was not *the slightest perceptiblei, 
inclination of the balance. These units, increased in the regulated 
ratio, were then* compared ^pth the esi^blished weights (which are 
uniformly the ‘current ^coins,) and carefully verified;, and as tte 
result of the whole, a vessel containing a certain weight «£» .these 
nine kinds of grain, carefully counted, equalized, and well mixed, to 
fix the specific gravity, was the standard measure of capacity, by 
which the ; cAuse was determined. The ease did not , .require a 
reference to the measure of length, and I ^o not recollect (although 
I then knew) the manner in which it was deduced. These detafls 
will, I trust, not appear tiresome, ff, as I am disposed to believe, they 
describe a nearer approach to an invariable ptandard in nature, than 
was anywhere in pmtctice, before the present French system. 

Sultaun simply /i^troyedf these diances of average aeeu- 

* Colonel Symons. ' * ® 

t The afleient eystem was re^ored an the re*establishinent of the Hindu 
dynasty. * 
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racy, by referring bis standard of weight to poppy* grains, accommo- 
dated to the old weights in everything but in^name, as is evident 
from his making one of his established weights pojjpy grains. 
The meq^ure of capacity, as before, was deduced from ^the actual 
coins, but without any allusion td the nine kinds of grain which 
were tQ regulate tlie ’specific 'gravity. The standard measure of 
length yas fixed at twonty-fotir thymbs' breadth, — hecau^ there are 
twenty-four letters in ifis confession of faith ; ^d the breadth of a 
thumb was Ascertained by a certain num,ber of grains of fine rice of 
a certain w, eight, or another humber and weight of coarse rice, or 
another of wheat ; and this, with a new name for every object, con- 
stituted the’ extent of his retrograde march, in this most imporiant 
branch of public regulation. ' ^ 

A few'bxamples and incidents, selected from a large variety of 
the “ incomparable invfentioiis,’* on which* this strange being sought 
to found his fame as^ legislator and reformer, have been presented 
with the exclusive view of ’unfolding a character, inexplicable by 
any other means : not, howevel^, without apprehension, that a res- 
pectable portion of readers^ may deem the* selection too abundant, 
while another may owish for more"n.mple details. 

The digression from which we return, may obviate interrup- 
tions to our future 'narrative, but canftot exclude fche fafther illus- 
trations of character^ with which its pr^igress is inseparably mixed : 
and in describing the events of the remaining seven years, it may 
farther contribute to perspicuity, if we endeavour to-separi^e, as far 
as the subjects shall admit, the measures -of internal .1, administration, 
from those of exterior policy. 

The year 1792 was not suffered to elapse without commencing^ 
a work intended to secure the capital from the imminent peril which 
it had ^cently escaped. The” faces of the fort towareJs the island; 
were already defended by a double line of works. A single line had" 
been deemed sufficient for the* northern face, and^ a? small • portibn of 
*the western works, washed and defended by the river. But the 
demonstrations made on both these points, and ttfe extraordinary 
saibrifices to which the Sultaun had submitted^ evinced* his conviction, 
that were vulnerable in a dangerous degree. The work now order- 
ed was a second line of rampart, and ditch, immediately wjtliin, and 
parallel to the existing single line ; together jvith the improvement 
and Qpmpletion of the^’^tone glacis Jo wards the rivey; andifj^p 
other eviaence existed regarding ^is ignorance of^ the principles of 
fortification, and of stupid obstinacy in disdaining the instruction 
which some of his I'rench officefs must have been, capable of impart- 
ing, it would be found in the continuance of all the original defects 
in the outline of the exterior works.* ^ ^ " 

The well-constmctetf bastion at the western angle, erected^ on the 
rampart, and within the ejeterior ling, the remedy of some of t&e ,wo?jit 
defects of original (^instruction by frnkhing ‘‘ en cremaille'^ some of the faces 
of his towers, and even portions of the cova‘ed way ; and the cohstrnction of 
very good redoubts, showed rather a comprehension of mechanical Advantage 
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The corps ofi 4 jioneers, maintained at a larg^ expense by Hyder 
for military purposes in war, and useful labors in peace, had been 
suffered, by negligence and abuse, to be reduced, at the capital, to a 
number ndt exceeding one thousand, and an edict was nqw issued 
for collectmg twenty thousand men, including masfins, simply by a 
circular order, to seize certain descriptions of m^, and their families, 
and to settle them at Seiingajmtpm until the works should*be com- 
pleted, When collected, tnpy were divided into eighty ootripa^ies, 
of two htindred a^d fifty men each, with officers and accountants ; 
and & guard of peons to each cempanfy, to keep them to their work. 
The guat'ds coulcf not keep perpetual watch over 20,000 persons ; 
the desertfons were incessant, an^ the vacancies as constantly -sup- 
plied by forcible seizures in the districts, until husbandmen and 
respectable inhabitants were included in the requisitic^j. A bribe 
to the officer and accountant at the worlds, could always 'procure for 
any person to be ret urned dead-, and this •was ^converted into a new 
source of corruption, in- which the asophfe (civil governors of districts) 
soon participated : ‘after purchasing this repqrt, and returning to 
Iheir homes, it* was ne*e6^saiy to repeat the bribe to. the asoph, to 
prevent being sent back ; a result which would probably verify the 
report* of dead, from mental and bodily misery ; and the manuscript 
from which J take this staUment, goes on to ‘observe, tha'c this 
state of things continued to the end^ without any other effect, than 
the desolation of th^ country, no part of the works having ever 
been completevh ” « 

During tlm latq war* many of the ancient Poligars had been 
restored to then* posKsessions by the confederates, and some had risen 
and wrested their former strongholds from the garrisons appointed 
!by the Sultaun for their defence. Among the latter number was 
O^chingy, a* strong hill-fort, situated about*^ twelve or fiftqpn miles 
to tte north-east of Hurry hur ; and at the conclusion of the war the 
enthusiasm of its ancient possessors induced them to resist th^forces 
of the Sultaun ; a strong detachment under one of his best officers' 
Seyed Ghoffar, suffered a severe repulse early in 1793. ,Kummer-u- 
Deen, who was seldom*, em]floyed, excepting in cases of difficulty, 
was detached with a considerable force in the month df M|rch, and 
on his report a farther reinforcement, under Khan JehanTthan,* 

than the slightest approach to scientific principles, and these slight improve- 
iTIpnts were derived from the French. » r ^ 

♦ The vicissitjides experienced personally and in his connections, by this 
brave, able, and interesting man, strongly illustrate the character of the 
Sultaun’s oppressions. He was born a bramin, and at the age of seven- 
teen a writer in the service of Sheickh Ayfiz at Bednore, when it surrendered 
to General Matthews. On the recapture of tl^t place by Tippoo, every 
person was sought fo\| who hjd been in any respect useful to the fugitive, ana 
this youth was forcibly conc erted tu IsUin, £md highly instructed in its 
doctrines. He was soon dlstingaished as a soldier, and invested with high 
command. In 1799, he fell, desperately woundfid, in attempting to clear the 
breach and Jigpel the assault at Se^jnjpjapal^m. He recoverea, and was appoihted 
to the Qommand of the Raja’s infantry, and witnessing the opening of the 
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joined him in April : the defence was prolonged wiife groat obstinacy 
and valour for three months, when the place was carried by two 
separate and%imultaneous assaults ; that under the last*n|imed officer 
having al^ne succeeded. Kumpaer-u-Deen, without any^previous 
intimation (and t'hat alone illustrates the general state of feeling,) 
ordered l\ve handson^e boys from among the prisoners as a present 
to the Sultauu, to be prepared for the future^ services of the harem, 
and wrote him a compliipentary letter op. the occasion. Tippoo was 
delighted with the hint, and instantly ordei'ed theVhole gahison to 

j : 

temples, on the restoration of the Hindoo government, made advances 
tlirough the luinister to be re-admitted to his rank and caste, as a Jbramin. A 
select conclave of Goorooa assented to Ihe measure, with certain reservations 
to mark a distinction between him and those who iiad incurred no lapse from 
their original ^rity ; but the KhS,n would have all or none, “xprefer,^* said 
he (in convei^ing with ine'»on •fcl^ subject) “4he faith of my ancestors, but 
the fellows wanted to shut up my present road to a better world, and would 
not fairly open the other. •! believic that I shall not miss my way, if T perform 
my duties in this world according, to anv of the revelati(\ps by which the 
Almighty has deigned to manifest liis*will to the various classes of mankind ; 
and I feel myself*inore respectable with the full"pi*ivileges of a Mussulman, 
than I should as a half -pu toast e bramin^’ Before his forcible conversion he . 
was betrothed, or married in the usual form, and the lady, on arriving at the 
proper age, sent a mesjage intimating that notwithstanding his cha'nge of 
religion, and marriage with a Mohammedan lady, although she cdhld not bo 
his bramin wife, she c<fiild not b§ the wife. of another, and deemed herself 
bound to regulate her future life according to his commands. After some 
farther rncs.‘iiAges, she determined to receive his own* immediate protection ; 
a separate quarter of the house was allotted for her, exclusive use ; Vheii he 
visited her it was in the braminical costume ; aiM he preaent|d himself to his 
Mohammedan wife as a true Mussulman Before I knew him he had married 
a Mohammedan daughter to a Mussulman, forcibly converted like himself ; 
a Hindoo of the military caste, hyeir aijparent to the ancient chieftainship of 
Kenchingoad on the Tooinbuddra, ^captured when a boy on the fall of the 
place. Oil this oct asion, his widowed mother had escaped in^ the woods, 
and, cowirary to the habits of her caste, placed herself at the head of the 
apeient followers of her housA and oontinued during the remainder of 'l'i[>]ioo’fl 
reign, to lead the sort of life w^hich had been described in the case of the Raja 
of Coorg. She paid me a visit in 1808, and aipong other aj. ventures related 
the^ following : “ Tippoo’a aumil, who polluted the mansion of my lost 
husband and s^pn, wanted iron, and determined tb supply llimself from the 
(aAf^utple of carved wood fixed on wheels, drawn in procession ?)n public 
occasions, and requiring many thousand persons to effect its tnoveinent.) 

It was too much trouble to t^e it 'to pieces, and the wretch burned it in 
the square of the great tempre, for sake of the kon. On hearing of this 
abominffion,#! secretly collected ray men, 1 entered the to^i jby night, I 
seized him and tied him to a stake, and (bursting into tears, and an agony of 
exultation) I burned the monsfifer on the spot where he had wantonly insulted 
and consumed the sacr&d emblems of my religion.” It was on the occasion of 
the marriage of the Khan's own soil, that this lady and*his connections and 
relations, of various castse, prevented by the tyranny of their late ruler J'rom 
the comforts of their customary domestic intercourse, nevertheless assembled 
for the celebration of time nuptials. Particular d!ays were set hpart for 
braminical |estivals, conducted by bramins, others for the khettr^s, (the 
fami^ of his son-in-iaw,) othefs for Mohammedans ; and be was anxious, if 1 
haA not dissuathsd him, to incur the aicpense^of a great public di|tfier for the 
Mnglhhy v)ho certainly did^not stand lowest in his estimation, 

VOL. 11. • 
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be treated in saute luaiiuer, a conmmand Which was actually 
obeyed.* •* • 

The 'Sultaun ha,d discovered, that among the ©exaiiiples of 
laxity ifi the execution of old regulations, while his^mirid was 
labsorbcd; in the invention of* new, a very small portion indeed 
|of the families of his officers had ‘resided in ^the fort, a fact which 
^rould probably never have BCiachcd his knowledge, if .desertions 
had not extended to offipers* as woi! as^ men i and the rea^iedy 
which he adopt(?d is truly characteristic. The buMdings within 
th(t fort were divided into ten wards, one of whicl^ was allotted 
|to the brarnins filling public offices, and the rest to the different 
Jofficers, civil and military^ and p, price in proportion 'to its dimen- 
ihion was fixed on each* house ; not to be paid to the proprietor, for 
his rights,* merged in the higher exigencies of the ^ate, were too 
unimportant to be constiered, butctS tfie Sultaun himself, and it 
was accordingly stopped by instialmente frqpi the pay of the pur- 
chaser ; tiie true proprietor being ordered to shift for himself out- 
side. This arrangement comlneneed in the early part of 179S ; but 
in the siibsequciint yeai*S of pecuniar}^ pressure, he was so shameless 
as, under tlui pretext of allotfeing dwellings *more suitable to the 
rank* and dignity of the individuals, to exact the full' price of the 
new dwelling, and to rcfsMme the former w*ithout comjfensation. 

' By a perfectly new discovery in iiijance, he ttius effected a perpetu- 
ally rejiewable circl^of sale, by which, although the property seem- 
ed to change, masters, the consideration-money always •returned to 
one and the same l^and. « Some few officers did actually bring their 
families, but flie greater ])ort)on merely went through the exterior 
forms, a deception whicl^, in Hyder’s reign, would have been imprac- 
ticable. The asophs, or civil governors, of districts, were most 
anxiously, included in the arrangen^3nt, and messengers were repeat- 
edly sent to expedite the journey of their families from'the districts. 
TTx! messengers were bribed ; Meei %Sadik (the minister) was progi- 
tiated, a marriage in the family occasioned a delay, the ladies were 
sick, or pregnant, or confined, or dead ; one or twQ introduced a 
fictitious harem of sjave 'girls, but not one sent a wife or a child. 

The payment of the instalments due to the coWedipjgJtes was 
.protracted by the attempt to pay off the English with more than 
Sthe stijhilated proni^titude, and to lej|f^e the accounts of the other 
confederate^! to future adjustment; but Lord Cornwallis had. provid- 
•*ed in thfe most honorable and effectual manner a&ainst these 
designs, by ordering that no payment slfoold be accepted by his own 
nation, until official accounts had arrived of the actual receipt of 
the corresponding instalment by *the other confederates ; and this 
ab(Ti‘tive project ^bad n o otber» consequface than prolonging the 

* T^rtbus memhris i. e., penitus emanculati^ ut mm e$t alicubi apyd 

Moh<inmetano$ Indices, Tne adults all died : I have seen and conversed with 
some of the younger survivors. Oh«, not from Oochingy, but from Qoorg, 
personated the Smtaun's eldea# son, after the capture of SIringapatam, and 
attempted an insurrection in Canara. 
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detention of the hostages until March 0?^ their approacli, 

accompanied by Captain Doveton, the officer whcj^had been officially 
appointed t(3f*receive them, and pay the proper attentions’ on behalf 
of the En^ish Government, the Sultaun proposed as a wriflen ques- 
tion for deliberaliion, whether he should or should not a&mit this 
Englishman to his presence. Th% counsellors to whom the question 
was refer/ed represented that* the refnsal receive him might 
excite suspicion, .that ^e might be abused with professions of 
friendship, while whatever is in the heart may nevertheless remain 
there the ^ultaun accordingly left the* capital and ipoved Co a 
plain in the neighbourhood of Yoosuf-Ab.ad (Ddbnhully),* where 
the hostages 'were formally restoijjed. On entering theiV father's 
tent of audience, accompanied by Captain Doveton, they approached 
with every ^lemonstration of awe, and when close to tlie musnud, 
placed theit* heads on tJieif father's feet', the Sultaun perfectly 
silent, and apparently unmoved, touched their necks with his 
hands ; they arose, and be pointed to their seats, and^ on*receiving 
Captain Doveton's obeisance, pointed* to his seafnear to the host- 
ages. In a very courteous reception, he ^pported with consider- 
able exterior dignity ,all that^related to the intercourse of form, and 
afterwards entered with great ease and fluency into the topics of 
the day : the French* revolution, the coirfSderacy against thJit nation . 
which, although formeft’ly pretty, equally jnatched by England alone, 
seemed to make head against all Europe ; the embassy of Lord 
Macartney •to China, with his incredulity at its being limited to 
commercial objects; his Lordship's formet du(^ wit*^ one of his 
council, and other topics of a general nature, were the chief subjects 
of conversation. In some subsequent interviews he went the full 
length of declaring that Ae deemed Lord Cornwallis his best friend ; 

'' that he would be governed by* his advice to forget the 4 )ast," and 
cultiva% the* friendship of the English nation as the primary object 
o^ his policy ; and havii% thus gone through the requisite forms, 
and literally followed the ^vice of his counsellors, he gave Captain 
Doveton his audience of leave, and returned by a citcuitous route 
to Seringapatam. * ® • 

Dtypng th*e period of about ten days that he had been dticamp- 
ed at Deonhully, an incident occupred, which was raised into import- 
ance, and attended with consequences more serious than would 
otherwise h|.ve ensued, fyom the Sult^un's rage at ' an indignity ^ 
oflfered to his authority, in the presentee of his enemies, who in fact * 
were not sufficiently; apprised of the circumstances receive any 
such impression. 

The Koran teaches a s one oi the signs of the *times wiiich are 

* One of the new namW of placed, “the Jown of Yoo 8 uf,”~ 7 Jdseph. 
Flattery and vanity left nothilig untouched : Deonhully was the place nf the 
Hultaua’a birth. He was the most beautiful of human beings in his time, as 
Joseph had been the most lovely pf , sftitiquity. Yoosuf and ZuleUtha* 
(Potij^ar’s wifcD are the hackney e<5» hero swid heroine of mah>beaiitifttl 
poems, filled with Joseph’s jrresistible beauty and Zuleikha’s unhappy passion. 
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* immediately to precede the end of the world, the appearance of 

an Imaum — Mekedee* who will govern the world for foity years ; 
that Khyzev (who drank of the waters of immortality, ftnd by some 
is identified with Elias) and Jes'ws will descend on ea^'th at the 
same time, and aid in uniting all mankind in the true religion, the 
belief and the worship of one God. ‘ „ 

In the town of vJ^oanpooi| (my* notes omit the date), a person 
appeared, said to bo an Arab, named Seyed JV[oham,med, \v4)o profess- 
ed himself to be ^he expected Mehedee, and obtainedSnany follow- 
ers. * That he was a holy man* all tile sects are agreed ; those who 
are not his followers argue, that if he were the expected Mehedm, 
the time has long passed for the , termination of the world, and that 
he must have uttered* the words Ina Mehedee — / am Mehedee 
(enlightenecl or instructed by the Almighty, in the^ right way,) 
without meaning that Ir^ was the Mehedhe who shall ‘precede the 
dissolution of all things : a numerous elass^ chiefly „ of Affghans, 
contend fer tl^e latter doctrine; and, it is their distinctive dogma, 
which they are re^dy to support with the edge of the sword, that 
Mehedee has appeared, and has passed away.” By ^Ahe other sects 

• they are represented, perhaps not altogether* without ground, as 

ignorant, ferocious, and treacherous, and cherishing revenge for the 
slightest^oflence through shccessive generation^. In all the*ir other 
tenets, they coalesce witl\ the Sunnites, of sect of Omar ; but 
for the purpose of* preventing religious feuds, they are every- 
where € excluded from the performance of their ritfes, within 
cities, and thf body of* the camp, from the shout of faith and 
defiance, offensive t© all the other sects, which they put foith 
together, on a particular night (the 27th) of the Ramazan. On any 
opposition too, this is their war-whoop, anej the signal of resistance, 
intimating ^hat they will either die br prevail. « 

The Ramazan occurred while Tippoo Sultaun was at Deignhully, 
andr the Mehedees* had prepared, wiUtin the camp, a place for thejr 
periodical worship. The Sultaun hearing of this unusual procedure, 
and highly respecting them* as soldiers, sent his Dewan, Meer Sadik, 
to remonstrate with their ‘’chiefs (men of rank) on the commofion 
which might ensue ; offered them tents, and every sort of fe<6ility, in 
a proper *and customary situation, but positively prohibited the 
performance of the rites within the camp . The chiefs assented to 
the prop^osed‘aTran^ment, apd Meer Sadis^ returned witlj that report 
Ibo the Suftaun. Yet at the appointed hour of the same night, an 
assemblage of about three thousand set Nip the|r horrid yell. This 
shout of defiance being distinctly heard in Tippoo’s tent, he arose in 
jfeal alarm, girt bn his sword, and ordered a considerable body of 
'iroops to be stationed around hi» tent, for ‘security ; but his greatest 
inortificittion, was the humiliating reportsi* which would be made of 
the inefficiency ofi his tJovemment, by ^he English actually in his 
ca mp. I have heard the reports^of this religi^yus |jBud froto the 

^ * Instructed in the right way. 
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(•oniiicting parties, iuid although misrepreseutatioi^js attributed to • 
Mecr Sadik, and the impracticability was aflSrmedf of removing at so 
sliort a liotie#, it was not even pretended to be customar}^^ ihat their 
})lace of worship should be erected within a camp or a town. For 
this act of mutiiijf, the Sultaun, on the ensuing morning, oi€ered the 
two chiefs to be conned, and the remainder of the sect (all horse- 
men) to b^ banished, and knowing tj^ein vindictive union, he issued 
circular orders for banisl^ng* all who^ resided in the several districts. 

One person only was exempted from the •sentence.* Seyed 
Mohammed l^han, tfxe Sultauifs ancient ’associate and early pre- 
server, whose appointment to be killedar of Seringapatam, bn his first 
accession had* given an impression^ of tl^ *Sultaun*s virtues, which 
was not confirmed by /many incidents of eqfual promise. The first 
impulse of tlils person’s mind was to retire from a service’whence his 
religious associates were.^ariished ; and in •this temper he removed 
his family to a retired part of the country, with a view to their 
escape, and proposed to effect their common flight. On. reflection, 
however, he changed this detewninfftion. But -Tippoo had early 
intimation of tjie fact ; and on his returrrto the capital, ordered 
Seyed Mohammed KJhan int5 confinement, from which he was only • 
released by the capture of the place in 1799. 

The’ two chiefs,* named Mehtab Klikn and Aaium Aii Khan, 
were not released till 1795 ; an<4 during Jheir confinement, a servant* 
of the former escaped from prison, and was found at the gate of the 
palace, armed with a dagger. On being seized and ii^terrog|^.ted, he 
avowed that he was there for the purpose ^f klljing Ijjjis enemy ; but 
declared, in a tone of defiance, that he would answer no farther 
questions, and it was generally supposed that his object was Meer 
Sadik, the person to whoso misrepresentations they aflfected to 
ascribe their disgrace. However this may be, the Sultaun assigned 
as a r^son* for simply remanding him to prison, that if he had 
ordered his execution, his owi> assassination would, be certain ; ^nd 
no reasonable question has been raised of the accuracy of this opinion, 
regarding thase fit successors of the old man of the mountain. 

• A person of no ordinary talents,* wbpm subsequent events 
brougbl into prominent notice, came into commuhication wnth the 
Sultaun in the course of this year, in a manner which would scarcely 
be deemed credible, Without the previous knowledge of ‘character 
possesaad by the reader. ^IJjhcwnd^et Wahag, a Mahrat^a by descent, 
was born in the territory of iHysoor and \he town of Chengherry : hM 
firstf military service vrsS performed as a private Norseman, under 

* Sometimes called Dhoondia, and Dhoondajee, Wabag. 

t Colonel Kirkpatrick’s Recount of Dhoondee, from a manuscript history 
of Shanoor, written by Meer Hussein Ali, differs in some respects from the 
text, which is chiefly founded on the verbal* Authority of his commanding 
officer, Bistnoo Pundit, and the historical comp^tion of Poomea. ^C*oIonm 
Kirkpatrick’s work ^laving befen published since my departure from India^ i 
had*no opportginity of comparing •j.fld in^jestigating the circumstances in 
which they differ ; and they are too unimportant to require a discussion of 
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. the command of^istnop Pundit,; in Hy(ior’.s invasion of Coromandel 
in 1780 : he was considered by this oHicer to be brave, active, and 
intelligent, Jbiit eminently dishonest. During the cam^siign of Lord 
Oomwallts, he, with a few followers, left the seiwice, cjirrying off 
considerafole booty, which he had acquired from •his enemies, and 
some which he was accused of purloining from his friends : he 
proceeded in the first^ instance to the neighbourhood of Darwar, 
where, after the conclusion, of peace, and tlj^e return of the Maiyutta 
armies, he collected a party of freebooters, and levied ^t first secret, 
and ^progressively more offen contributions north of the^Toombuddra. 
At a very 4arly period of his new fortunes he sought for conditional 
protection,* and sent an ag^t (an Affghan Mussulman) to represent 
to the Sultaun, as his ancient master, that with a little secret aid he 
would engage, on certain conditions, to recover for hiSh the whole 
principality of Savanore^c without an 3 f overt infringement of the 
treaty of 1792. The Sultaun would give him no direct aid, but 
exhorted prudence and prejJaration. Dhoondee was too 

precipitate, anti piovoked the ‘court of Poona to send an expedition 
under a chief .named Gteckla to destroy him as a rpbber : he con- 
. tinned however, with great ability, to harry or\ a desultory warfare 
with a handful of men, until he was at length so hard-pressed as to 
be obliged to %vail himself «^of the eventual engagement crfncluded 
by his Affghan agent to enter into Tippoo’s service with his whole 
party, consisting of about t^o hundred horse. 

He^arrived in the neighbourhood of Seringapatam in June 1794, 
and proceedecf to pay his personal respects to the Sultaun. He was 
accosted in the^ante-cjiamber, by the Sultaun’s desire, with the most 
magnificent promises of promotion, on the condition of his becoming 
a Mussulman, a proposition to which. Dhoondee gave ^t once the 
most unqualified negative. He was accordingly ordered into prison, 
and a detachment was sent to sunound the little encamjtoent ; and 
aftej? seizing thq torses and valuables,, down to the very clothing 
the men were set at liberty to seek a new fortune. 

On the ensiling day, when the plundered horses brought 
to be inspected, Tippoo %ordered the Affghan agent into his 
presenccii^ ‘‘ It was agreed,” said the Sultaun, “ thut l^hoondee 
was to become a Mussulman — ” the Affghan looked astonished 
— ‘‘ What5” resumed the Sultaun, was .not that an express 
condition ?” ^ It may be so,” said tjie Affghan, “ I did not hea4of it.” 

What, do 5 lie ?” said the Sliltaun, in a ra^e, “ off with hfis nose and 
ears.” The Affghan was carried*but of tl!fe presence, and multilated 
according to orders; and in a fit of indignation ahd despair, plunged 
into the Caveri, and was drowned. * A detailed statement of facts, 
regarding Dhoondee, on which tlje Sultauft desired the opinion of 
the foun departm^t® of* his Government is given* in Colonel 

1 1 ft-. 

my reasons for adhering to the statenleyt jn the lext — Kiikpatrick’s Tipppo’s 
Letters* Ajaoendix, p. xxvi. « 

* Appendix, page xxvii. , 
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Kirkpatrick's work, and occupies ipwards df two** quarto pages, of ' 
very small print ; the readers curiosity may ‘ be excited by the 
information,^hat in an official document, thus submitted* t‘q the con- 
sideration^of his ^nost confidential advisers, these two pagjs do not 
contain two 'lines of truth. Amongthe persons required to give an 
opinion gn these falsi premises, was Bistnoo Pundit, who had him- 
self been* robbed by Dhoondee, ani^ \Vho knew him to ^be both 
unpiiincipr§d and, unsafei — he voted forAis deatlj — the otjiers for 
imprisonment? The opinion of the majority prevailed, the captive 
was forcibly ^converted, and furnished with a Mohammedan precep- 
tor, and a really liberal maintenance, in pQnaon and in irons, from 
which he only escaped, on the day* of the ultimate assault and con- 
quest of Seringapatain ; when, putting himself at the hea^ of a band 
of desperate Adventurers, wljp are always to be found on the dissolu- 
tion of a Government, .lie made the n?cist rapid strides to the 
establishment of a new and formidable dynasty in the south. He 
was, however, once more too preemitate, and by,*seeking, with 
unparalleled activity, to disorganize all around him, without distinc- 
tion, rendered it necessary fpr the English Governirrent to employ 
against him the troops of Mysoof, under the Honorable Colonel 
Wellesl^ ; and after a series of defensive movements, combining 
distinguished activity and judgment, 'wffiich protracted hi I fate for. 
several months, he at^ lengtli fell in a cjiarge of cavalry, personally 
led by his opponent. ^ 

The adventures of this extraordinary perspn, terminating in the 
suppression of an incipient sovereignty, ‘^bave »incidfsntally led us 
beyond the limits assigned to this work. The events of the campaign 
are diminutive, when compared with the subsequent glories of the 
Duke of Wellington ; bu/; the^ will exhibit to the future historian, a 
clear development of those astonishing powers, which hare fixed the 
homag%of other nations, and the pride and gratitude of his own. 

• The unprincipled character of the sovereign Ka^ been sufficient- 
ly unfolded ; and the nature of those gross deceptions, practised by 
persons who*possessed his confidence, wjil be illustrated in an inci- 
dent, which l^d, without previous design, to Kn important ^gment- 
ation of resource. It was notorious, that the full extent of extor4 
tion practised on the husbandmen was unknown to the^Sultaunl 
and me landholders of an eastern district, nob far from the capital! 
trustinig to^the authentic# evidendl of the village accounts, and th^ 
plain simplicity of their cj^e, assembled to the number of six thou- 
sand persons, accompanied by the village accountant, to submit their 
grievances to the sovereign. Their spokesmen were admitted to an 
audience ; the account o| the sums extorted was indisputable and 
Meer Sadik, the minister, frankly fidmitte'} the Sicts ; but ^affirmed 
(as was not true), that tHb whole had been qarfied to the account of 
nezerana, which with thop Sultaun ,was permitted to cover alupst 
any* enormity^ llie minister, h(\^ever,_was not satisfied wjjth simple 
justification ; but in a separate interview with the landholders, gave 
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his owh explanatoon of' the nezerana demanded by the necessity of 
affairs; represented* to them the Sultaun's grief and displeasure, at 
the ingratitude of his subjects ; and pledged himself, tHIlt no farther 
fcontribufions should be levied, if they would consent to an augment- 
ktion of thirty per cent: on th^ fixed revenue ; and the amount of 
Itho prior exactions may be conjectured, by ^.heir gladly^ agreeing 
to these*' moderate terms. ‘Hef then told them, that he .had it in 
contemplation to^relieve thorn, for a small commutation, from two 
pources of exaction, whjch he knew to be severe® the money- 
fchangers’ {jshops of the Government, artd the monopoly «of tobacco. 

To the Sultaun he then returned to represent the iU consequence 
of countehancing groundless complaints, aqd the adihission of the 
fact which Jie held in his hand, in the spontaneous assent of the hus- 
handmen to add thirty per cent, to thejr annual payments, which a 
deputation at the door ‘^as ready bo confirm; but th^it they were 
particularly anxious for the abolition of tfie monopoly of the money- 
changers, ^and^of tobacco, (which tlie Sultaim knew to be unpro- 
ductive, and the minister knew to'be making the fortune of his per- . 
sonal enemy, 'Ismael B^Tian,) an4 that .they would perhaps consent 
on these conditions to a farther ^raall augmentation. 

The Sultaun was delighted with the proposal ; and a compiomiso 
•was made of seven and a half per cent, on these accounts, making 
the whole augmentation equal tQ„thirtyrsey^„pVnd ^ half-.piir cent. 

But Mocr Sadik was not yet satisfied. After obtaining th(3 
assent hf the* landholders to the formal instmmeni, and presenting 
it to the Sultilan, \i% took the opportunity of summing up the facts 
of the case. That persons who could l:>y tlieir own confession and 
written agreement afford such an augmentation of their payments, 
should assemble in a tumultuous ii^inner, to interrupt the ordinary 
business of the Government, by a false complaint .a^iinst the 
officers of the revenue, was unpardonable but that the ini^lests of 
the Government demanded lenity, and he should only rocommcrrl 
the execution of two of the ringleaders. The chief spokesmen, the 
most intelligent and activ^of the potails, were accordingly hanged 
in the pi;esence of the Astonished husbandmen. The wjiole dispersed. 
The same exaction was, on the authority of this spontaneous increase, 
nominally extended to the rest of* the country; and no praise was 
deemed adeejuate to the merits of a minister, who by an operation 
*so simple jhad raised the landed fevenue in the extraoidin^Rry pro- 
portion! of 37 J per cent. ♦ ^ 

The army in the meanwhile had received mo more than seven 
months* pay in the year, and began to evince considerable discon- 
tent,. To reduce the numbers, or touch the efficiency of the instru- 
ment,* by which atone h 9 k could hope to retrieve his affairs, did not 
enter /nto the Sultaun's contemplation ; bfit he adopted the project 
of granting jageers in lieu of cm^-half of the pav, reckoned at ten 
months* j^ay in the year, wljich wqjild leave a baianc^j of five, be 
paid ie money. . 
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The reader is aware that the! receipts 'oi' a jageer are sijnply ' 
the transfer of the revenue of the Qoverninelit ; but in collec- 
tions to b® made by those immediately interested' in their 
amount, it* was deemed reasonable to reckon the value of Jhe jageer 
at something more than the commt)n receipts of the Government, 
and this .excess was deemed to l^e moderate at an estimate of 25/. 
per cent . ; but the calculation was 4iade, not on the old fktes, but 
on those reteently established," and theactual excess above the 9 rdinary 
value at which the iageers were estimated .to the .troops was exactly 
7l|percena ^ ^ ^ 

It is obvious that such allotments could be made only to corps, 
i-roops, or companies, a 4 id not to individuals, and the acceptance was 
very prudently permitted to be optional. The Sillidar horse, with- 
out exception, embraced the arrangement, and many of the stable 
horse and infantry. It v^as Tippoo*s wish^t) extend it to his whole 
army, but the detail of ‘^such a measure were complicated, and 
proceeded but slowly ; and such was the disordered sf^te of finance, 
that the possessers of jageers w:dre ^one exempted from frequent 
and urgent distress. 

The annual assembly of the officers of every department to ' 
renew their oaths of honesty has been already adverted to, and in 
the conhdence of that obligation on the fmthful, who alone Vere ad-., 
initted to the new oftities of trust, the disjbricts were subdivided, and 
the number of aumils exceedingly increased, » in order that they 
might be able, by a minute examination of every detail, to augment 
the amount of public revenue. If the claims of * taleijt or recorded 
service were ostensibly disregarded, corrupt recommendation did 
not seem to exclude those pretensions in the Sultaun*s most extra- 
ordinary scheme of selec|»ion for these new offices. All candidates 
for every ^department were ordered to be admitted and drawn up in 
line be4>re him, when looking steadfastly at them he would, as if 
actuated by inspiration, Call »oat in a solemn voice,*" Let the third 
from the left be Asoph of such a district : he with the yellow 
drawers understands naval affairs, let him be Meer-i5-Yem, Lord of 
the®Admiralty : he with the long beard alid be with the red turban 
are but Aiimifs, let them be promoted,” &c. &c. There cali be no 
question that he had studied his lesson for this fraudulent exhibition 
of oracular wisdom ; but it failed in effect /rom the ludicrouvS 
blunderi^of the scene. j ‘ j 

The title of baja of Mysoor, so long excluded |rombur recol-* 
lections, will necessarily occupy a brief notice in consequence of 

^ Ancient estimated Value - - • 100 

Late augmentation - - - - 37J 

25 percent, upon 137i - 

Total - i7If 

• , ‘ ^ ^ 

but as the estimate was made on the ftross value, and the expens^^of collec- 
tion were saved to the Govei^ment, the estimated augmentation of i^venue 
approached one hundred per cent. 
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DEATH 'of the KAJA [(’HAK XIJ! ’ 

‘ the death, by sniajll-pox* of Cliau/liaj, the iather of the present Haja, 
who Imd been raisied to that pageant office, by Hyder, in the yeai 
1772. • • » ’ 

EveA Tippoo Sultaiin in the height of his arroganc^ had not 
iiitherto omitted the customaiy form of showitiif thOiTiaja to liis 
people once a year, at the feast of the Dessbra^but now for the first 
time the* ceremony wa^ omitted of eVen a nominal smieessjon to the 
musnnd. The ancient Ranee, tlie present ^Jaja, then twor yeartj^ old, 
with the remnant^of the family, were removed to a mtserable liovel, 
in A^hich they were found at the capture of Seringapi^tam, and the 
j)alace was rifled 6f all its^ contents, and even the individuals of their 
personal drnaments ; the preseni^Raja cried bitterly at the attempt 
to take away his little golden bracelets, and there was still suffleient 
feeling among the instruments of tyranny, to be torched at the 
distress of the child, and-ifcj abstain froii tlfjs last violation.* 

Among the domestic occurrences of 179G,^^was the solemnization 
of tlie ro3«il nuptials. We have notfced one of the Sultaun’s dis- 
appointments in fi treaty of IlnariMage in 1789, and another had 
occurred in 1794. In tTTat year, immediately after the return of the 
« hostages, he despatched a confidential 'envoy Calburga, the resi- 
dence of a saint by liereditary claim, who continued to enjoy a large 
jageer ftkom Nizam Ali, to* demand in marriage a daughtef of tliat 
family, particularly celebrated foi; the beawty of its females ; a 
connexion of that def^riptioh being not unusual among Mohammedan 
princes TIiq saint assented to the proposal, on the eoifdition that 
the Sultaun f^hould, eithr.r directly or through the medium of the 
English Government, or in atiy other manner he sliould prefer, 
obtain the sanction of Nizam Ali, witiiout which it was obvious 
that the family would lisk the loss of* its ja^eor ; but if the Sultauu 
could not iConsent to the apj>licati(fn, as circumstances -VK^ere then 
unfavorable, and ii}ight improve, when the SultavM^ vi^tprto'UH 
stcutidard should he erected in Deccan ; the saint concluded with an 
admonition which may sound strangely in an English ear ; four 
wives he observed are allowed to every Mussulman, q^jud peculiarly 
to sovereigwi ; he ac^ordhigly exhorted the Sultaun to provide 
himself •with that indispensable requisite, leaving ofle vgxjancy for 
one of his daughters, who would always be at the Sultaun's service, 
whenever political circumstances* should admit : a private envoy 
from Calburga followed some time afterwards to atte^ftpf the 
‘removal oi these difficulties ; but the Sultaun was immoWble on the 
question of any application to J^izam Alt, and the project was aban- 
doned. The Sultaun, although as little scrupulous as his father in 
filling his harem* was in fact at this time without a lawful wife. 
In T778, Hyder had obtained from Arcot & Nevayet lady,f celebrat- 
fo r beauty, to* b e t Ke wife of his heir apparent. jPu ring her 
was on this occasion that the inaii]jscript was removed, wLiclT is 
described in the Preface, pages ix the 1st volume ^ 

t*. Sister to the person who fe)r many years was known itt Madras by the 
name <af the Pondicherry Nabob ; and pretended, without the slightest 
foundation, to be the lineal descendant of Chund(x, ^ 
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journey, rumours injurious to her |amily (upt personally to herself^ 
had reached the ears of her destined husband, and although the 
marriage solemnized it was never consummated but at the 
intercessign of Tippoo’s mother, who is stated to have received 
and comiininicaled the first unfavorable reports, ano^ier mar- 
riage was arranged^ for him, with the daugliter of talla Mea, u> 
near relajbion of tln^ family, and sollmnized at the same time with 
the, other® the daught^^r of Lalla Mea^ became the mother of his 
only legitimate children * Mohy-u-Deen and tv^ daughters : this 
lady died oq the day after tiie storm iftf the lines in 1792,# and 
the funeral procession to a cemetery witliout the* fort, ‘^as observ- 
ed and respected by the English arrny.^ *From that periofl tliere- 
fore, accouiing to Moliammcdan as well as* English law, he was a 
widower, aild alter the entire failure of his negotiation^ with Cal- 
hurga, he married in 171H) aln^thcr relative, the daughter of Seyed 
Saheb, who, together ivitlua son whom she boro, died about a year 
and a half aftej-wards. • ^ ^ 

It caii scarcely bo necessary ft) state that tl^ various but 
irregular acce?iisions to the treasury whicljrhave been incidentally 
noticed, continued to be erftirely inadccpiatc to meet his disburse-^ 
meuts; he looked with increasing impathuihe to succours, from 
revolutionary France, which should ®[:tiable him to dejjtroy the 
English power, and l>i3 was anxious that liLs army should be found 
in a state of efliciency to peiform their ^)art in the expected service, 
hi the letters which he received from his agents at Muscat, succes- 
sive accoiinfs were received of the rise and^progross of Ihc Wahabees, 
and he was particularly struck with the accou^it of ti!e assassination 
of the Turkish General in his own tent by one of that sect, who dis- 
dained to esca{)c, and courted tlic crown of martyrdom, from his 
conlidtuwc in the promised jo;fs whiidi awaited him in paradise, as 
the regard of the deed. This idea having once entered tlie SuItM un\s 
Jmagiuauon, he could speak ^of nothing but the tijibes of Arabia.^the 
^.EeLs ^ibes) of Persia, and. the religious zeal, heroism, and devotion 
arisin* fronj^such a bond of union and •reciprocal attachment. Ho 
nr^iordingly projected the establishmcnti of ^ tribe, wliich should be 
as mu’cli^devdted to his orders as the Wahabees to that of theii chiel| 
and a considerable portion of this and the succeeding year was| 
devoted to the requisite selection and organization of his #»wn tii^b ei 
to whjfili, as it must have a new name, he assigned thp appcIlation| 
of Kebeela^ one of the ihany ifames for a tribe. l But tril)c 

and family being in Arabii nearly Anonymous, the fielicjacy affected 
in speaking of women has made it a practice in India to say, 
family instead of my wife ; and thus the word Keheela^ incorporat- 
ed into the vernacular language,^ is universally understood ^in the 
south of India to mean yjife and nothing^vilsc.. This equivocal tertn 

* Besides the.se, he had in 1799, illegitimate 17 + 3 Iegitimate**»20 

• • • Jllegltirnate, deceased - 24 
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for the Sultaun’s elect, becaiuelj accordingly a source of the most 
filthy jests throughout the army ; and the courtiers were distressed 
in what manner to apprise him of the ridicule he was erciting. One 
of the Moohshees (Seyed Hussein — my autlioiity) was at length 
induced write on a slip of pgi^per all the synonyms iCebeela in 
the Arabic diid Persian languages, .and to take a favorable oppor- 
tunity of placing it in the ^Su|taun s view. lie immediately recol- 
lected the vulgar acceptation of the word KebeelUy and , ^hanged it 
to Zumra. A gei.eral dislocation of corps was the necressaiy accom- 
paniment of the ilew organization, .and in making the promotions 
and appointments- be exhibited the same impious pretence to inspi- 
jratiou, which had attracted universal ridicule in bis civil appoint- 
hnents. Exterior distinctions we^e also deemed necessary, for the 
Zumra, as well as the other corps of the army ; for ^the Bramins 
and Hindoos of the differ^t departmenus were appointed each their 
^appropriate color for the turband, and patterns for the other articles 
of dress ; and it was upon this occasion that old Butcherow, being 
questioned* by a Qourtier regarding his dress, made answer — he 
may strike off my head, but he shall never put a new turband on it.”* 

It was oh the occasion of closing his a-n-angements for the 
organization of the Zumra, that, obscurely anticipating better con- 
sequencers than actually in^julted from his mission to the Isle of 
•France, to be hereafter related, he adrainister/^d oaths of fideliiiy to 
all his officers, civil and military, and to each individual soldier of 
horse and foot ; and' caused every Mussulman in his service succes- 
sively to partake with hirri of rice and milk, a form of cbnfederation 
sacred among ® the Hindoos, but now for the first time introduced 
into the rites of Islam. 

It was about the same time, and,,with the same view, that he 
issued a proclamation, dated 11th ofi April, i798f fifteen d«^ys before 
the arrivarat Mangalore, of his embassadors from the Isle of France. 
This document, which escaped the djligent researches of th^‘ public 
ofiicers employed in 1799, and did not appear in the printed collec- 
tion, as evidence of the Syltauffs hostile designs, wa^ pailted in 
large letters on a board, (suspended in the great mosque. It was 
observe^ in tfiat sibuafeon by the author, in the ensuing year; | and 
the following is the substance of the curious, and not* doubtful 
evidence .which it presents. From the commencement of the year 
Shadab, five^ benefits’^ are conferred by the God-given Qovmmment, 

' ^ Belated to the author by Bptcherow himself. The,, s^temeut may 

possibly ^ heighWned, but at least it is evidince of what was passing in his 
mind. After some severe lessons, we do not yet seem tb have learned wisdom 
on these subjects Ik! ‘ 

The proclamation is ordered to have effect*; from the commencement of 
the year Shadab, lltlj of April 1 798, «*which would rather indicate its being 
published at an earlier dale, but does not amount to evidence of that fact. 
The dafe of the first letter ^from the embassadors, written on their return to 
Mangalore, is 9th Bahary year, 1226,*fi^oiy the birth of Ak)hammed, which, in 
the printeil copy of the oiiicial^docum€C\t8 found at Seringapjatam, is saSd to 
answer to the 26th of April. 

{ Tf is probably in the possession of Colonel Mftrriot. 
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upon its servants : — 1st. Of the countries which shall be conquered 
by the God-given Government, the fourth part of tlie annual revenue 
is a donationito the troops. • • 

2nd. ^To the widow and children of every man who bhall fall 
in battle, a ii|aint?jnance equal to a fourth of the share so iccruing, 
and of the pay of the deceased martyr. 

3rd. * The widows and cMldreii of mey who merely' die on 
service, ome-quarter of 4 gold fanam <l^ily (about two and a half 
rupees a month.) 

4th. Th^ booty which ev^ry individSiaJ may acquire shalf be 
his own (meaning that the Government shall demahd no share.) 

* 5th. Distinctions and honors^ shall abe conferred in pioportion 
to merit and fidelity ; in return for all which hnportant benefits, it 
is incumbent <H)n all the servants of the State to be united^and of one 
heart, in obedience to tl\fe cdnunand of Gtd and of the Prophet, ki 
laying down their lives ^to insure the vsuccess of the God-given Govern- 
ment in its intended undertakings.” • 

In closing the narrative of^ such d*omesti(j occarreTices, from the 
war of 1792 to the war of 1799, as accord witti our general design, it 
may be proper to notice the nature and objects of a tour at the nead 
of his Zumra and army, after the completion of that arrangement. 
He had frequently nx)ticed in conversation, that the great* lake of 
Tonoor or Motee Talab (the lake.of pearls]^ had furnished water, and 
its irrigations forage, at a convenient distance, from the capit^, to 
several hostile armies at different periods ; and in the yar foj death 
or empire which he was resolved to wage, ihat if^ougl]^ not to exist, 
and he took this opportunity of gratifying his army by marching 
them to the spot, to partake of the diversion of fishing as the water 
should be drawn oflT : the project failed in consequence of the 
breach having suddenly enlat^ed during the night, ahd in the 
morning the lake was empty. The natural fall of the country 
Caused the waters to flow ipto the lake of Heroor ; and. that btis 
army might not be disappointed, he marched thither, broke down 
this bailk alscv and feasted them for several days on 4he sport of the 
two lakes : that this gratification was the^sin^e object of the second 
operation is evinced, by the order which he gave for the immediate 
repair of the embankment ; and the general intention of the tour has 
been stated, because far more absurd motives were ascribed to the 
SultauiVs^and had seized the imagination of the credalo^as soldiery. 
In the deptBs of this ancient lake resided every variety Sf animal, 
corresponding to the terreiArial kinds, including man, with water 
nymphs of superhuman beauty : a golden rut, (movable temple) of 
enormous size, was bound by a talisman at the bdttom of the lake, 
and guarded by this aquatic people The Sultaun had discovered 
the charm which was tOi dissolve the talielhaiis and the rut would 
furnish resources for the holy war which wa?t/0 I’estore tne fortunes 
of l^s house, and^pour countle$.s# v<realth Into the purses of the 
soldiery. ThfE Tipp oo believed^heso feiry tales was affirm ed'^y a 
• » # YoL i. page 148. ^ 
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large majority of his court anr/ aimy ; but the imputation seemed 
to be either doubted or denied by many among the better informed. 

The* tour embraced an examination of the dams®* of the river 
above and below the capital ; and plans for breaking dc^ii the old, 
which ciiiefiy bore the name of Deo Raj, and erecting new ones, 
with new names, in more judicious situations^ in order tl^at Tippoo 
Sultauif’s name might be identifiocT with every monument of peace 
or war^ and thaj the menvir}’’ of every “otlvsr conqiieror benefactor 

niio’ht sink into obliviorj. These vi^ws, however da^k and illiberal 
in themsc;lvos, were magniticent for*a sovereign preparing a last des- 
perate effort ; and evinepd tlio confidence with which hci anticipated 
a glorious result. The fancy fin noA^elty, ^ which A^as his ruling 
passion to^tlie last, found, towards tlui close of the tour, one remain- 
ing object in the regulation of the canip bamr. Tli^^ absence from 
the (capital had lasted It/ligcr than the Mzar-men had antiedpated, 
and there was a deficiency in the supjiy of rice. After the feasting 
which hafs bcir3n described, the foot-spjdiers, hn ding some difficulty in 
making their requisite purchases,* .proceeded to seize rice wherevei* 
it could bo found ; and a commotion ensued in tlie bazar, which 
was repoiied to the Sultaun. die observed, that it was disgiaceful 
for a gentleman-soldier to go to tlie bazar at all ; that tliey ought 
„ to send their servants ; afid that he would lind a T*emedy on his 
return to th(3 capital, ll^e accordingly * ordered) that the bazars 
should be opened but once in seven days ; tliat every person should 
on thj^rt daymiakc h^ weekly purchases of provisions, Which would 
make a (juid-t bamr fi^r the remaining six days. In tliis fine 
phrenzy of imaginary reform, he could not condescend to calculate 
on the vulgar facts, that a variety of perishable articles will not keep 
for even a second day; that a great 'proportion of jmrehasers have 
not wherewithal to pay for a week’s proAUsions ; and tiiat many 
wants occur which are either not foreseen, or for want pf credit, 
ciTnnot be su])plied among those classes who subsist from day to day. 
The edict, however, was not only issued, but absolutely enforced, Air 
upwards of a*" month. Tlie most dreadful confusion and distresa 
ensued ; and at the o^pirStion of about forty days, the shops grf*,dp- 
ally opened without orders and without notice. ‘ ^ 

Th,p balanced alternative of faulty brevity, or uninterestiiig 
detail, on which I wjis unable to satisfy my own judgment, in sketch- 
ing the strifnge institutioni|„of the Sultaun’s government, W pervad- 
ed in a similar d[eg)*ee the selection from a curnbrous^mass of matter, 
for a narrative of domestic transactions,^ which^ should convey a just 
impression of the actual character of his internal administration : a 
character which; in every despotism, will be frequently fouhd at 
vanAnco with thig principles onwhich its institutions are professedly 
founflcd. If thi degjfee in which a suitable medium has been 
a])proachcd, shall divide tlic opinions of jny readers, my expectations 
will have lien accomplished ; and^loaving iho ddl^ision to its late, T 
rdturp*"t() the measures df extciior policjy, subs^iiently to the 
peace of 1792. 
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JSxternnl affairs %inre 1792 — Treaty of guarantee anticipaieU ay me conjeoerates 
in the treaty 1790, %s not accon^lisheSt—CaiAes as regard the Mahrat^s — 
Nava Furiiavese — Sindea — Counter-ptoject-^ Nizam AH' s tcmxiety-^ charges the 
Nnglish with a violation of faith — his reasoning-^ M ahrnttas prepqre to attack 
him — he solicits protection, — it is refused — Diibussion of the subject — Proof of 
the insufficiency of the treaty of 1792 — Death of Mahdajee Sindea — mcceeded 
by Dowlut — Mahrattas invade the territory of Nizam Alt — Battle and 

treaty of Kurdla --Nizam Ali ^rpstrate — relieiipd by hoo unexpected events — 
the rebellion of his son A U Jah — and the death of the Peshwa — Augmentation of 
liaymonds corps — Jage9r — gvoesnlarm to Sir John Shoi'e — Cases discussed — 
terminated by the march of Itaymmd agaii^st Ali Jah — and ajj^ppUcation for 
aid from Nizam Ali to the English'-:^I)istraction$ at Poofia — Treaty concluded 
by Nizam AWs Qaptive minister — Better disposition^ towards {he English — 'Alt 
Jail's mission to Tippoo of Kadif Husse^t Khan — Conditions — Kadir setU back ^ 
to Ali Jah — Diplomatic deception at Hyderabad — Ridiculous collision with the 
former ^ptcoy at that place—Tippoo's various ^trigues — Well-grounded confi- 
dence in their success — Operations of the EngUm against the Frenck%.nd Dutch ^ 
possessions — M anilla<^Qause ofthepecall of that expedition — CuHous comulta- 
Hons at Mysoor regarding its destination — Embassies to CoMl — discussed — 
Negotiations with France — 1788 — afterVl^^ — Conviction of the military 
superiority of revolutionary France — Accidental arrival of a French fir ivateer 
at Mangalore, commanded by Ripaud — Deception — CansequeM plan of Tippoo 
— Ludicrous loss of his money — Suspicion regarding Ripaud — he is ultimately 
deputed with others to the Isle of France — Explanation of the bond for the ship, 
hitherto unintelligible — Embassy arrives at the Isle of France— -Public procla- 
mation of this secret mission, by the governor- General Malartic — his conduct and 
that of fhe^ embassadof's discussed — Curious confusion of the ^uttaun's mind — 
Returm o f the embassadors — arid recruits — Tippoo might still have averted wot 
by disavowal— Opposite couductrf-Levy of ninety -nine men— Jacobin clv4/L- 
^ Revolutionary morality of the superior officers — Dubuc deputed to France, 

The 13tli ar^cle of the ti*eaty of offensive and defensive alliance, 
betv^een. the English, the Mahrattas an€ Ali,tconcluded in 

1790, provided that ‘‘if after the conclusion of peace witlF Tippoo, 
he should molest or attack either of the contracting parties, 'the 
others shall join to punish him ; tlie mode and conditions of effecting 
which, *shall be hereafter settled by the three contractimj parties 
and Lord (Tomwallis, after the conclusion of peace, in tne spirit of 
sinceiity and good faith which he had testified from^the commence- 
ment of the alliance, made an endeavour to reduce this conditional 
stipulation into the form of an* explicit and intelligible treaty of 
guarantee. But the polidy of his Mahratta allies, was in direct aiid 
systematic ojiposition i(k everything explicit* aiid definite^in its 
connection with other powers ; and the mihister, Nana Furnavese, 
being freed from *all immediate* apprehension of hostility from the 
side of Mysoo>, was infinitely nlbre anxious for the maintara^iee of 
his own influence ^aiid* power in the Mahratta State, agaiilst the 
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designs of Sindea, than for th^ guarantee of Ktizam Ali, whom he 
contemplated as Ms earliest prey. For the first of these purposes, 
he made* an early application to Lord Cornwallis t^’ subsidise a 
British 6orps, for the declared purpose of enabling the S^shwa (his 
nominal • mastei^ “to reduce 4o obedience any aepeiadent which 
Yuight prove refractory.'' An obligation thus* broad and indefinite, 
to support the acknowledged hfead of the Mahratta State, against the 
dependents of that State, xinight bring' the British subsidiary /orce 
into imbaediate Contact with the troops of Sindea, *^or avert that 
necfessity, as was Nana'I trulP intefition, by involving the English 
Government in ah indirect pledge, at variance with the whole spirit 
of the treaty of Salbey ; Wd LorjJ Cornwallis very properly rejected 
the proposition, without any specific reference to the case of Sindea, 
on those g|feneral grounds, which were equally and olrnously appli- 
cable to all the brancheS'Of the Mahratta cbnfederacy. * 

Sindea possessing no equivocal pretepsior^ to independent power, 
at the date of the treaty of Salbey, had subsequently been permitted, 
without even a remonstrance <5n the part of the English Government, 
to usurp the .whole p6wer of the Mogul empire ; and to elfect an 
ag^andisement highly dangerous to his neighbours, and equally 
perilous to Nana Fumavese, from whom be possessed th^power to 
wrest at pleasure the possession of the Peshwa — the pageant of a 
‘pageant, whom they each desired ta employ as the mere instrument 
of their respective designs, Sindea had even before the war of 1790, 
made c^ertu^;es to become a party in the confederacy agaJhst Tippoo, 
and for thati^purp^se to subsidise a British corps, which should 
accompany him in the first instance to Poona ; a curious example of 
two Mahratta competitors for Mahratta power, reciprocally attempt- 
ing to render the English Government the instrument of their 
domestic fnuds ; but independently bf these designs, Sindea desired 
to impose on the Government of Bengal, not only the oblig«^ion of 
defending his northern possessions during his absence, but a gener^ 
pledge to aid him in the reduction ’of the Rajpoot* States in 
Hindostan, an ancient and honorable people whose preservation^ and 
support appears to hgve been at that and all subsequent, tixfies, 
incumbefut on the British Government, on the plain anfi sound policy 
of Respecting immemorial rights, pf preserving a safe counterpoise 
against the desolating encroachments of the Mahrattas, and of 
establishing.' a formidable Jbarrier against foreign inv^km from 
bhe north.*^ ^ 

A scheme of alliance so entirely inadmissible in all its principles, 
had been rejected by Lord Cornwallis : Sindea had in consequence, 
moved as we have seen, towards Poona, injbhe expectation of a much 
longer continuance of that war, ©as the most favorable juncture for 
the aq<?6mplishment of Kis designs on that Government ; and with 
views far from friendly to the English, wl^om, at its close, Be affected 

India, page 101^ a wor£ to which I r5er ^j^ith conficllnce, 
fromlny knowledge in most instances, and my conviction in all others, of the 
authenticity of its facts. ^ , 
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to consider as too powerful ; and made little secret of his opinion, * 
that Tippoo ought to be supporteci as an instrument for restraining 
their dangerous aggrandisement. We accordingly find; in 1798, 
evidence pf an active correspondence between Sindea* and the 
Sultaun, re&i rin^ to former letters and messages ; some pftbably in 
1792, and otners of ap earlier date. 

Wit]^ a court thus tom by dissension, pplluted by intrigue, and 
govQ;i'ned ky a system hostile to fixed rights, there could at no time 
have existed •any reasonable hope of a treaty of guaranty, which 
should subveijt the first principlte of Mahrafta policy — the^plundSr of 
their neighbours. A counter-project of a guaramiee treaty, drawn 
by Nana Futnavese, cpntained aipong <^ttier anti-social Conditions, 
the recognition of the* claim of the Mahraftas, on Tippoo Sultaun, 
for choute : » demand, which appears to have excited the animad- 
version of the English, froru being unauthorised by the stipulations 
of the treaty of Seriqgapatam.* But it is to be remembered, that 
this instrument, whi^ formally recognises the preceding treaties 
between the house of Hyder and.ehe English Government, is entirely 
silent with regajrd to any political relation of d similar nature between 
Tippoo Sultaun and, the otfier confederates; and, if the Mahrattas* 
had even admitted the practice of European diplomacy, to record in 
a new tfeaty, the former engagements iiftfended to be confirilied ; the 
annulment or confirmation of giny or every former treaty, left the" 
question of choute equally and entirely untoiiched. They argued, 
not without reason, that a treaty for terminating a w^, injy^ies the 
restoration of all tliose relations, not alteied sucl;i treaty, which 
existed before the war; and it is highly pBobable, that if Lord 
Cornwallis had attempted in the treaty of 1792, to introduce any 
limitation to the claim of choute, either on Tippoo or Nizam Ali, he 
would atgthe least have found ah augmentation of his difficulties and 
delays^t Poona. 

After a protracted negotiation of more than. a. year, .the h«pe 
of obtaining the assent of the Mahrattas to any reasonable 
trea%r of guarantee was finally abandoned : but iir the exact pro- 
portion of the aversion of the Mahrsrt/tas,# was tl>e anxiety of 
Nizam* j^li fbr that bond of union and security ; anti in bis 
abxiety for its completion, he had even demanded as a right already 
established, the interference of the English in his dispute Mth Tip- 
poo reg^ding the tribute of Kurnool. In arguing for the treaty of 
guarantee, lie contended 'with great appearance of justice, that the* 
fiiilure of one*of three parlies in the fulfilment of its engagements, 
was no justification* to the other two, for a violation of theirs ; and 
he urged on Lord Cornwallis wilh the greatest anxiety the conclu- 
sion of such a treaty betbre his departure from India. He <!huld, 
however, obtain no farther satisfaction fdom^his Lordship, ^ban a 
declaration that the English Government^ was satisfied with his 
ve rlyil acquies cen t, and a vague a^urance that it would always be 

^ * Malcolm’s India. * 
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,’j*oady to act according* to exi^jing treaties. Qn this important 
subject, historical hruth demands the remark, that whatever praise 
may be assigned to the wisdom and public virtue of 4jord Corn- 
wallis’s gdvermnent, the judgment of posterity will probably decide 
on a few ftiemorablo exceptions 4 and among these will ^e peculiar- 
ly marked, the neglect, before his depai-ture; to^regulate oy negotia- 
tion or otherwise, that degree <k rea^nable guarantee, for Jlie mere 
political existence of NJzain Ali, to whibh ]^e was solemnly plecjged 
by the whole tenor and spirit of the communications which pre- 
cede?! the treaty of 1790, 4til> more tiian by the letter 0/ that instru- 
ment : and whatei^er animadversions ma}' be excited by the politi- 
cal measures of his non-Whtary successor, towards this declining 
and dependent power, it must in candour and justice be constantly 
remeinbere(f, that he was left by his military predeceiRisor in a pre- 
dicament which a liberal Hian dour can*sdare6j[y bo brought to justify. 

Mahdajee Sindea took an active part ^n the negotiations at 
Poona, regarding the treaty of guarantee, not only ?is it regarded 
the Mahratta ^tate, but that oT Niaam Ali, with whose minister he 
violently and openly rehionstrated — against any farther connection 
•with the English power. The fMahraltas, in :t^ct, were preparing, 
as Nizam Ali well knew, and explicitly declared to the English resi- 
dent, fot^ the plunder of dominions, resting on those 6omplex 
claims of unadjusted account, and. arrears of choute, which the 
readei’ is aware it wpuld be very unprofitable to discuss. Nizam 
Ali, sen‘^ble pf his own' weakness, earnestly souglit a consolidation 
of his alliance iwithfthe English, and their meditation to avert the 
extremities which ho anticipated from the Mahratta claims ; hut 
although it was evident, that unsupported, his destruction was 
inevitable, to the extent that Mahratta policy might determine, and 
it was admitted that such event wofild he injurious to th^ security 
as well as to the reputation of the English State ; although the 
improved* alliance fcwhich Nizam Ali i»C(juired, would consolidate the 
English power, witliout the infraction of any existing engagement ; 
although it was* admitted as an established fact in delS^er- 

ations, that Ti|)poo Sukiaun*’was leagued with the Mahrattas againist 
Nizam Ali; and although by the spirit of the 13th*artiple of the 
treaty of 1790, the English were bound, by no doubtful obliga- 
tion, to 3efend the territories of that prince, against the Sultaun’s 
aggressions :• these united considerations^ were deemed the 
bovernor-Genejab Sir John fehore, insufficient to balanc^ the hazard 
of giving offence to the Mahrattas, and the consequmit risk of, war, ^ 
an extremity highly inconvenient to the public finances, and express- 
ly prohibited by *Act of Parliament.'^ To the reproach of justifying 
his own violation pf treaty with. Nizam' Ali, by the faithlessness of 
the M||ihrattas, he op^|€d the argument, that the defection of one 
party from a tripartite alliance, offensive and defensive, and its 

reasoning on which tfeis decisaon was founded, lawfully and ffiirly 
imitated in Malcolm’s India, page 158, and the following pages. 
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union with the very power agamlt whom*the league was formed/ 
for the purpose of attacking one of the other patties of the alliance, 
cancelled tffe obligation of the remaining party, and gaJV^it a right 
to remain neuter. The refined reasoning brought to estj-blish this 
abstract rigjit, was expressely declared by Nizam Ali to be at vari- 
ance wit^ the practical 'facts of^hejcase ; and he earnestly recalled 
to the remembrance of the ^English, thkt ha entered into the triple 
alliance oft the ayowed and* acknowledged conviction of the future 
treachery ailH hostility of the Mahrattaij, and in a full confic^eiice 
and dependtiice on the pledged fafth and suppprt of the English 
Government, who now threatened to forfeit that pledge^ contrary 
to their own most obvious interests. Bucji was the substance of 
the reasonings on which Nizam Ali was abandoned to i\ fate which 
all India sa# to be inevita|j)le. Nana Fumavese would have con- 
sented with* reluctance fb an}?* enlargement of the Sultaurfs power 
or dominions, and thgjrcfore disliked his co-operation ; and "J'ippoo, * 
from a Reciprocal feeling of personal ^enmity, was soyievfhat shy in 
his advances until the expected. 'downfal of Jhat minister sh()ul<l be 
effected. Sindea pretended be ready to force the ^neasiiro either 
with or without tl^e deposition ctf Nana; but there is reason to^* 
believe that the support of Nizam Ali J)y the English, instead of 
his abandonment, 'v^ould at least havd caused Sindea to^muso in. 
his designs ; and the counter-infiuenceb of Nana Furnavese might 
probably have preserved the peace of Indiai Under the actual 
circumstarfees, however, Sindea was too good^a Mahratta tn admit 
an associate in plunder where the work San be* accotnplishd witli- 
out assistance ; and Tippoo was kept back because the English had 
made his aid unnecessary. Such then is the earliest test of the 
insufficiency of the treaty of'lJ92 for its intended purposes. Tip- 
poo Sultaiyi, so far from being rendered incapable of disturbing tlie 
public* peace, was ready and willing to be marshalled by the Mah- 
rattas against Nizaim Ali and the English power, if the latter, 
by the abandonment of its ally, had not left a clear field for the 
Malh*attas ahine. * ** 

Mahdajee Sindea died during tliese SisciAsions, and hi^ nephew 
fynd heir Dowiut Row Sindea, not only adhered to the views of his 
predecessor, but assembled additional forces for. their execution. 
Nizam Ali, abandoned by the English on whom he had confidently 
leaned ^r||Support, sought for such aid as he could* obtain fiotr# 
their European rivals. iV^onsieur Raymond, a person of consider- 
able military talents who had served with his troops ia Mysoor, and 
hfid been employed after the war, with Lord Cornwallis's sanction, 
in making a selection ftom the arsenal at Madras, of a variety of 
military stores for the service of Nizam ^li, had been skilful and 
active in forming severaf corps of infantry^i and from the iftoment 
of the suspected ^uccessien of the English, had been Authorised to 
augftment their numbers, and fibtai^ French officers from, , ^pp df^ 
cherry and elsewhere ^ the procrastination of the Mahrattas Arising 
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‘from intestine feuds gaio time pr the organization of these corps ; 
and in February 1705, when the Mahrattas approached in force, 
Monsieur 'Raymond did not decline the contest wiiii the cele- 
brated bygades of Siudea, organized and commanded by officers 
of his own nation, of which however the best remained|fit that time 
in Hindostan for the rnaintenat^e of the authority exercised in the 
name of the imprisoned Mogul. * ^ , 

The l^ettcr ca^'"alry of the Mahrattas, d(?stitiitc.of all fUretensiions 
to i^cticaJ discipline, had an interior organization, ^diich enabled 
the chief to wield ^and dispose his apparently disorderei^ masses, and 
admirable ^ arrangements .for forage and subsistence. Nizam Ali's 
cavalry w:as lamentably dicfficien?^ in both of these requisites, and 
particularly^ the last ; but individually, the horses were better, and 
the men braver, where they could be brought to act ; andPwere animat- 
ed in this war by the sentilnent of defertding Irheir means of subsistence 
* and their homes. An action was foqglft nerxr the frontier on the 
11th of Mdrchf in^which amoqg other incidents, a charge of Nizam 
Ali’s cavalry drove Puyserara Bhow completely off the held, from 
which he retfeatod a day’s march, in the full persuasion that the 
* battle was lost ; abundance of (tonfusion on both sides occurred in 
various parts of the field, ^but Monsieur Raymond maiuBi^vred his 
troops with great ability, ahd it would appear'! from a plan of the 
action now before me, sketcfied by an English* officer who was pre- 
sent, that the operations of the day were on tlie whole most favorable 
to Nizpftm Alh Monsieur Raymond urged him by repeated messages 
to follow up Ihe advantage gained by the flight of Perscram Bhow, 
and was in momentafy expectation of receiving the requisite orders 
and support, when at four o’clock in the afternoon, he was stunned 
by the order to retreat. Nizam AH in conformity to the absurd 
practice of*his life, was accompanied by his harem, and actually 
moved to this fatal order by the fears of the favorite of the da^, who 
thfeatenOd to disgrace him by exposing herself to public view, if Iv^ 
did not instantly retreat to the litt& fort of Kurdla ; a position 
where nothing short of imbeciHty could have led him, and -vWiere 
nature aided Ihe efforts of the Mahrattas, in completely enclosiing'his 
army, an!i cutting it off from every source of supply, ilopes infinite- 
ly exceeding all that his most sanguine adherents had formed, were 
thus blasted by the, childish compliance of a doating old man, and 
»the sufferjp^s of some weeks in this distressing predicjuaj^en^termin- 
ated, as the reader will have anticipated, ^not in the entire destruction 
of his power^ which would have forced some serious considerations 
on the English a^i^d on Tippoo Sul^aun ; but in a disgraceful peace, 
of vrhich many conditions were stipulate^ to be secret ; the public 
articifes being a c^^sion ofterritoiy yielding thirty-five lacs of Rupees, 
including the fort of* Dffwlutabad, the ke 3 ^of Deckan, and above all 
the delivery, as a hostage, of „the minister Azeem-ul-Omra, whose 
councils had led to that dependente^on the faith and political support 
of ClJeJSSigiisb* vHhich had commenced with the negotiation regard- 
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ing Guntoor in 1788, had been impioveo in 1790, and seemed accord- 
ing to present appearances to be forever extinguished. 

After tie conclusion of this treaty, the Mahrattas retired within 
their own^ frontier, but Nizam Ali was clearly and uncorfditionally 
prostrate before them, and would probably soon have ceasefl to exist, 
as a power, when tv^ events occur^red, which in ti^eir remote and 
unexpect^dconsequences, tended to avert hw extinction, and restore 
his political importance. ♦ These were the rebellion of his son, Ali 
Jah, in7une,%nd*the death of the Peshwa, in October 1795.* Imme- 
diately after^the peace of Kurdla, Nizam^Ali, justly sensible of the 
value of Monsielir Kayrnond’s services, and the fhiportahce of aug- 
menting and improving the corps under hjs* command, which, even at 
Kurdla, had amounted to twenty- t^iree stroifg battalions, had adopt- 
ed the most efficient means of accomplishing his object, assigning 
to that officer territoriajh revenues sufficient to ensure their regular 
payment ; the countr;^ selected for this purpose was Kur})a, the most 
convenient to the Government to give, and particularly acceptable to 
Monsieur Raymond, from its vicinity* to the 8ea-c^>asr, the facilities 
thereby acquirt^ of recruiting his officers, aifd the stiU more import- 
ant expectation, of upiting wnth an JEiiropean corps from revolution 
ary France, witli which he hoped to strengthen tlie interests .of his 
nation ifi Deckan and the South. • • # 

Sir John Shore appears to have felt, with acuteness the danger 
of this preparatory arrangement, and directed the British Resident 
to declare* that if Monsieur Raymond were not witl)dra>Wfi from 
Kurpa he should be under the necessity* of advancing a body of 
English troops in that direction. We have ventured to suggest that 
any event which should have transferred the dominions of Nizam 
Ali to the direct possession of* the Mahrattas or of Tippoo Sultaun, or 
both, wo«y have forced upon the English Government a more 
decided line of policy ; and a very obvious illustration of tliis opinion 
^pay be found in the highly pr(Tbab]e case of the pessession -of Kuirpa 
by this very corps which would unquestionably have transfoiTed lis 
allegiance to^ne of those victorious States ; and tte merits of that 
nefttral system, which would consider ^ foreign to the policy of a 
State, thet depression or aggrandizement of its neighbours,"* may, in 
this case, be brought to a tolerably fair test, by examining whether 
the occupation of Kurpa by a powerful corps in the interest of 
France, -^siv^e more safe under the ^ic^ance of the hostilp States of 
Poona or Mys 9 or ; or the friendly direction of Nizairj Ali ; and even 
this alternative is tgo favorable to the argument of neutrality, for in 
the event of an open determination to support Nizam Ali, the dan- 
ger from Monsieur Rayi^ond’s corps would not have existed. The 
refined arguments in favor of neutrality may be farther illustifated, 
by anticipating the cose which occurred in^ 797/of an apprbbendlM 
invasion of Nizam Ali’s terprories'by Tippoo alone : in this event*, the 
Govemor-Generardeemed himseif •bound by the implied guarimtee 
to repel the Aggression in tb^ first histance, and then 
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with Nizam Ali and the M^raltas for obtaining redress ; whereas 
in 1794 he deemed the guarantee void, because the Mahrattas had 
combined* im the same expected aggression, and thereby*' dissolved or 
suspended the triple alliance. If however the first principle of 
political Muty be recognized in«the celebrated chafge t» the Roman 
dictator* to preserve the State from injury qf every Rind/' and if 
the destruction of this ally were an acknowledged injury .to the Eng- 
lish State, then the distinction betweeri thq cases of 1794 and J1797 
would lead to tlfe unfortunate inference that t£is Idly might be 
def6rided against a small Ganger but'riot against a great- one, 

Tlie 4ebellioh and flight of Ali Jah terminated the disagree- 
able disctissions on the* subject of Raymond's troOps, in conse- 
quence of the orders 'given to that officer to march instantly 
against thd rebel ; and a simultaneous and most urgent application 
from Nizam Ali to the# English govSrmvent, to aid “him with a 
detachment of troops for the same purpose. Raymond had reduced 
and captured the rebel just before the" arrival of the English corps ; 
but tlie alacrity with which this *rcquest had been complied with, 
and the efficient celerity of the movement tended tp restore better 
* dispositions. The dissensions ^t Poona regarding the choice of a 
Peshwa, between Sindea, who supported the true heir, Bajee Row, 
son of ifche late Ragoba,* and Nana Furnavose, who desired to 
‘'establish as his own p^eant Qiimnajee, «hi8 younger brother, 
dividedf the chiefs qj[* the Mahratta confederacy into two contending 
faction^ ; an^ the desire of Nana to employ the aid (?ven of the 
feeble sta,te Ni^iim Ali, facilitated the able machinations of 
Azeem-ul-Omra, who, as a hostage and a prisoner, contrived to hold 
at his disposal some of the most powerful Mahratta chiefs ; and by 
conceilied demonstrations of the troops of his own State, was enabled 
to negotiate and conclude a new tfeaty ; softening or omitting the 
most injurious parts of the treaty of Kurdla ; and obtaining |^is own 
li)jcration, which was followed by his, reinstatement in the office of 
prime minister to Nizam Ali. The favorable disj>ositions towarefs 
the English esicited by the prompt assistance recqptly afforded, 
coincided wiih the original counsels of this minister, who hiimelf 
believing, was enabled to impress the belief on his Sbver^ign, that 
the treatment he had recently experienced from the English State, 
constituted no part of their genuine national policy. A spirit of 
amity was »<JCording*ly cherished, of which we shall have^BOccasion 
‘'to relate #ome important results, which that sagacious fidnister had 
probably fores8en. * ^ ^ 

Ne quid respublica detrimenti capiat, 
t In the course of these intrigues, Purseram^Bhow, the inveterate personal 
enenly of Tippoo, was alternately «^ith Nana and with Sindea ; after an 
interregnum of s^e* cwitinuance Nana wan himself forcibly expelled, 
Chimnigee was placed on<^the musnud with Purseram Bhpw as ms npnister, 
but this usurpation was of short continuance, Purseram* Bhow and his charge 
fled ; B^ee Bow was placed on the fndsnud, and Nana was recalled, But he 
alsorw^afterwards made the prisoner ol Dowlut Row Sindea. 
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The Sultaun was in the meanwllile jk) careless observer of 
these transactions ; we have seen tnat an envoy •from the Saint at 
Calburga, vwts sent to Seringapatam on the return Of* Tippoo’s 
matrimonial messengers ; this envoy was named Kadir* Hussein 
Khan, ana his l^nowledge of that eourt had pointed hi& out to 
Ali Jah, as a^fit agenl^ to* obtain the Sultaun’s activ<iand immediate 
co-operation in the dethronement of nis*fath§r. The first Overture, 
mos^ promptly accepted, w^ the cession to the Sultaun o:^ every- 
thing south ofithe" Toombuddra and* Kistna, TfiS Sultaun’s troops 
destined for ^the service, were* ordered ^ith as little mrade^ as 
possible to rendezvous at Gooty, on the pretence of demanding 
tribute from Kumool ; and Kadir IJusseiu Khan, who wai5 received 
for the purpose into the immediate service of Tippoo, was sent as 
his envoy to ihe camp of the rebel, to concert the conjoint'bpcrations. 
He was antieipated by the adtivity of Monsieur Raymond, who had 
defeated and taken i^li Jah before his arrival. And the envoy 
having reason to think that his mission was suspected^ and his life 
iii. danger ; instead of destroying-iiis documents, which would have 
arrested the ca4’eer of diplomatic ambition* resolved with great 
address to provide higaself with proofs of innocence. It was at that ^ 
time one of the Sultaun's improvements, to seal his letters -with 
wax, instead of the •customary Indian • Process of an impression, 
with ink, and these waxen sealg, Kadir Hussein very dexterously 
removed from the lettei's addi'essed to Ali Jah and his associates, 
to others his own composition, addressed to N\zam ^i, to 
Mumtaz-ul-Omra his relation, who possesstd great infuence in the 
absence of the minister, and to other courtiers^ and fortified with 
these documents, he proceeded, after a long pause and considerable 
hesitation, to Hyderabad, whehce he actually despatched answers to 
these forgeries, addressed to the* Sultaun, who highly approved the 
ingenuity oT the device. There was, however, at Hyderabad, 
another Mysoorean envoy, with whom he came into ridiculo’sis 
collision : Medina Shah of Kumool, a saint, whom the Sultaun 
appears to hayp addressedf Avith great humility, in August 1792, as 
his tspiritual superior, whoso aid he solkuted* as a Mussulman, in 
forwarding the political objects of the faith: the corresjJbndence 
with Medina Shah, led to his visiting Seringapatam; where the 
saint, certainly a man of talent, showed himself to be ambng the 
most mes® and rapacious of that venal court ; and was -^afterwards ^ 
deputed as t*ie instrument of all the secret intrigues, whicn he had * 
already aided in establishin^at Hyderabad, I suspect some mistake 
in the date of the letter of this personage, describir^ the arrival of 
Kadir Hussein in 1797, but the error, if such it* be, is of little 
consequenca Kadir Hussein, a man of rank |md consequebce, , 
somewhat ironically magrified, is stated by^Medina ShaJi t6 ihavo 
arrived in the suburbs, without a suitable retinue, without orders, 

^ ■ ^ a , -,■■■ . 

** Origiiial IsHiers of J|>oth' . 
t Original draft of bis lett<^ , 
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‘aiiid without documenti; ; tolhaye been arrested by the police, to 
have given a false account of himself, and to be oftener drunk than 
sober. A singular correspondence ensued between the Sultaun and 
each of tfiem, in which they were more occupied with ^reciprocal 
accusations than political events. He seems alt^nat|ly to have 
meditated the rec^ of each, aijd at one tiihe Jiad even stopped the 
allowances of both ; bpt notwithstainding the incessant represen- 
tations 9 f pecuniary distress, the intrigues were actively continued ; 
and neither of them ever returned to ^ringapatam. It would seem, 
frorf the negotiations of t&at period, Uhat Nizam Ali v^as still ready 
to conclude arra^ements for a perfect union of interests with 
Tippoo, if* the latter ha<i fConsei}ted to exchange the* pledge of a 
Koran ; and the SultauVs continued rejection of this advance, is a 
curious example of that intellectual aberration so often obserrable, 
which, abandoning eveaf^ intelligiUe^ principle of morality and 
religion, is yet restrained and chastened by unimportant form. 

Among the complicated intrigue's of Hyderabad, at different 
periods, from 'l792 to 1797, Was •a treaty of marriage with the 
great niece of Nizam ‘Ali, not only without his cpnsent, but for 
»«the purpose of subverting his power; and, after the rebellion of 
Ali Jah, a treaty of aUianoe with another son, who meditated 
rebellioi^ and who deputed* to Seringapatam •^a person of import- 
ance^ to concert the meqn^ of s^iccess, as., a permanent embas- 
sador * All the combinations were considered to be so perfectly 
preparad* that the parties deemed it only necessary t& wait a fit 
opportunity. ^The ^iiltaun’s own persuasion of success in a project 
90 long and so earnestly pursued, would be insufficient evidence of 
a speculative fiict, in which his judgment was so much biassed ; but, 
the joint opinion of the principal officers of his Government, in a 
docomemti*^ intended to dissuade hifai from a crude and precipitate 
development of his general designs, furnishes satisfactory tesi^imony 
ofr the maturity of these combinations* The country of Nizam Ali, 
as they distinctly state, will come into his possession with the 
greatest facility at the proper time : it is an events. which would 
unite the English and«the Mahrattas against him ; and, it was there- 
fore necessary to wait with circumspection until he cOuld jbhfow the 
weight of a French armament into the scale. 

Subsequently to the peace of 1792, and particularly during that 
state of jpittitaiy preparation, which the complicated intrigues of 
* Hyderabad hyi rendered necessary to the Sultaun’s^views ; the 
English Government of Madras had hben incessanfly engaged in 
ex^ditions, rendered necessary bjr the state of the war in Europe. 

He left Seriili^patam before the of ^799 ; during that war he was 
in the suit of Meer Aalum, and was exceedingly alarmed regarding the dis- 
coveriS which mij^t be made by the examination of the records after the 
capture of the place. For the reasons already assigned, hjis name is suppressed. 

t Seringapatam papers submitt^ ^to Parliament ; opinion of the five 
depSraiiSnts on the folly of his Connection with Ripaud in l<r97. 







OPERATIONS OF THM J^NGPLISH,, 

In 1795 and 1796, the Dutch settlemiuts in Oeylon and Malacca* 
and their valuable possessions in Baiida and Amboyna* were reduced 
by armameiJts equipped at that presidency. An expeditira preparedl 
in 1794» as^iinst the Isle of France, had been abandoned without any 
refez-ence tc| the •State of Indiair politics; but in consecfhence of 
events wliicii had ir^^rfered with the expected cc>;>operauon from 
Europe. *An armament on a •considerable scale intende<h for tire 
reduction af Manilla, of »wh‘ich the first^vision h&d ac^ual^ sailed 
to Penang, whs also countermanded in consecpie^ of intflligence 
received by Jjord Hobart, the •Qoveiwior df Madisls^ of the extraor- 
dinary successes of the French army of Italy? the consequent 
negotiations between Geneial Buoz^aparte^aiid the Aixjhduke Charles, 
and the expediency of reserving for defensive measures all tlze foines 
of England ; which in the judgment of the Governor wbuld be left 
to sustain alone the pre§sur8 of a general. war ; a fortunate deter- 
mination with reference to^he affairs of Iizdia, when we consider the 
active preparations or the Sifltaun, the suspicion of his^esig^ns of 
hostile aggression against the dominiofts of Nizam Ali, Wzich in 1797, 
the Qovernor-Qeneral had ordered to be repftlled, and, the danger to 
the public interests ^yIucIi would eusue from the absence of so large, 
a portion of the military force. But it is not a Uttle curious to 
observe,* that at the* period when the itl-oops destined foaManilla, 
were on the point of embarkjng at Madras, the minutes* of a* 
consultation held at Seringapatam show, that .the Sultauu was not 
without apprehension of its landing at Mangalore, wilile^the mncipal 
officers of his Government, unanimously declaLrqd thfir disbelief of 
those reports which referred its destination, to that port, or to 
Mauritius, but think the most probable object to be Manilla, or 
stopping up the route hy whidh the French are expected, without any 
indication ^of what that routd may be. The same Qonsultation 
discusips tlie intelligence from Poona, of secret conferences which are 
rumoured to have for their object the invasion of Mysoor by Sinc^a. 
6n which the same officers agree, that such invasion is not probable, 
without the igoncuiTence of the English and Nizam Ali ; that each 
of •the three powers are too much occupied ^th their own affairs 
and ihte;^ine*dissensions ; that exclusively of these, Sindea has too 
much ground of uneasiness regarding his affairs at Delhi/ to under- 
take so absurd an expedition ; but tlStt if he should comeialone, his 
amval .jKould rather be a subject of exultation than of fear. The 
combined rbsult of the documents on iJoth sides thus evihee, rathef 


a reciprocal alarm at the pAparatioife of the other, than any matured 
and definite plan of^immediate hostility. 

In the boundless variety *of schemes, contfemplated by the 
Sultaun for the restoratibii of his^wer, and the exp^sion oC the 
English from India, he Aad found means^ thrdligh liis agj^nts 4it 
Delhi, of opening a correspondence with the ministem of 
Shat, the kin g ofibhe Aff^ ans;#an d the Sultaun, eq,riy i n 179Q^ aeixt 

V ^ ^ * Original documents. 
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oniljrissiidorB to Cabal, Wlio \Vera instructed carefully to conceal their 
political objects, tft proceed by the way of Kutch, where a commer- 
cial factor^ was already established, thence to KerancBy, in Sinde, 
on the pretence of establishing another factory ; an^ froin«tliat place, 
on the pretext of a mercantile and religious journey^o the holy 
tombs in Persia, to obtain saf^ conduct throwgli Belochistan, and 
make gobd their way io Cabul. The pTOjected means by which the 
co-opcrqtion of tl^S sovereign was proposed*to be renderefl available, 
moved at a more .rapid yace than was justified by the sanction of 
historical pxperi^ce : the conquest ‘'of Delhi, the expulsion of the 
Mahrattas, and the consQlidation of the empire of Hindostan, was 
to occupy one year : and^in the second, an Affghan' army was to 
invade the^Mahratta dominions in Deckan, from the north, while he 
should assail them* from the south j these objects effected, the 
destruction of the remalhing infidels wo‘uld be nothing. Zeman 
Shah had previously meditated the iixvasiorirof Hindostan, and did 
move for tlie purpose in the same yeai', but was recalled by intestine 
war : the expectation of such ait. event, however, contintied for 
several years tto be viewed by the English Government of Bengal, 
« with serious apprehension, and* without speculating on the very 
improbable event, of an Affgban invasion of Deckan, woijLld have 
^constituled a most efficient diversion for the Silltaun, to prevent the 
resources of Bengal from, becoming available in the south : the 
embassadors accompkshed their journey, and appear to have made a 
suitabU. impresilon, and the same persons were again deputed, in 
January 1799^ whe« the f)bject was not offensive war, but preserva- 
tion from impending*destruction. 

Having noticed, to the extent that appeared to be requisite 
for i*endering our narrative intdllgiblq, the most prominent 
circumstances of those intriguer on the Indian^ continent, 
which were intended to restore the Sultaun's affairs; it rcinains 
to r describe the •> measures directed • to " the same end, which 
he attempted to concert with the 'French Government. The 
embassy to Pafis, in 1788, terminated in general professions of 
amity ; in assurancesi* of ^ disposition to promote his vie.ws,’ at 
a propel*^ opportunity, and in explanations of the feJisons which 
presented the French King from ,then engaging in an English war. 
After the humi]iatii\g events of 1792, the Sultaun, in his numerous 
applications.*^ for aid, uniformly ascribed his misfortunen^ to the 
jealousy of thq English at some, previous indications,, oT friendship 
with the State to which he addressed himself and, in conformity 
to this general rule, his uniform attachment to the French, and his 
public embassy lo Paris, in 1788, were seated as the efficient and 
exclusive canses of that confederacy, which the fears and jealousy 
of thCfEnglish had oon|1’ived for his destJuction. The Frenchmen 

* The original leaves it doubUfi^J, ^which*" of the irJdels was to be first 
destro yed ; the context seems tojudicatei^the Mahrattas, as power iimom 
he necessarily first attack, in achieving the conquest ot Pelhi. 
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in his service had no difficulty in procijring Jihe means of transmit- 
ting these representations ; and, it a|)pears, that ^rmal propositions 
from the Sultaun to the French Government, of which ilie date is 
uncertain, hut probably^ in 1795 or 6, were transmitted through the 
medium of ^ierfe Moneron ; and tjiat numerous communications 
were made through peneral Cossigny, who resided in the Isle of 
France, ^he remarkable success revolutionary armies had 

enaMed th^ persons of tjiat'nation in lijs service, to impress oii his 
mind the decided superiority by land, of the new French tactics and 
moral energjL over any possible efforts ol the English ; and these 
opinions rendered liiiu not onljf anxious, but iiEpatient, for the 
execution of those splendid assurances of^the utter expulsion of the 
English from India, 5f which he had received the lavish and 
incessant prof^jise. * 

While ifi this frame .t)f ihimd, in the eiiKly part of 1797, a priva- 
teer from the Isle of Rranci^ arrived, dismasted, at the port of Man- 
galore, and solicited the m(3aiis of repair. The Meer-e-Yem (Lord 
of the Admiralty) at that port vwts Gholaum Ali, nne*of the forme?* 
embassadors to, France ; he had attained a slight acquaintance with 
the language ; he cotiversed with ijie master of the vessel named , 
Rij)aud, and reported as the result of his examination, that this 
person called himself* the second in conarftand at the Maiirilius, and 
had been specially instructed to, touch at Mangalore, for the purpose' 
of ascertaining the Sultaun’s wishes regarding |ihe co-operation of a 
Fi’ench forc?t3 which was ready at the Isle of France fur ^he e^>ulsion 
fi'om India of their common enemy, the Eaglish.,* Ghf|laum Ali was 
accordingly desired to conduct this important personage to the 
presence, where he was admitted to daily interviews and long (H>n- 
sultations. The Sultaun. according to his most usual course of 
action, fiwst made up his*owii rafnd, and then proceeded in due form 
to den^ind the opinions, in writing, of the principal officers of his 
government ; not whether negotiations and engagements shouhl 
entered into with the French nation, but wbat those engagements 
should be, and how they were to be accomplished, stating his own 
suggestion to receive and retain Ripaud* in ^^is pretended capacity 
of envoy, J3ut •ostensibly as a servant : to purchase the lade it 
with merchandize for the Isle of France, and send confidential agents 
of his own, with letters from Ripaud to the Government of that 
island, faiK^he purpose of concerting all that related io», tlie desired 
armament.^ ^ < 

The officers of TippocTs Government had discovered, througli 
the, medium of oni of Ripaud’s companions, that his fissuincd rank 
and political mission was an inipudent imposture* ; and in a- joint 
public document, dated tlie 8th of March, represented, with a degree 
of freedom altogether u«iusual, their con^^ctioif of ihc f^^^y, the 
peril, and the disrepute of any agency, in which this person should 
be epneerned. “ From first to last (they declare, in this remarkable, 
document) thf> language of thi? man (whom they afterwarik^dtjaig- 
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nate rather (‘oarsely a BVounclrel) has been that of self-interest 
and falsehood, notJnng has resulted from this business, and nothing 
can — the tdcdium of such a low fellow tends to throw diicredit on the 
transaction and after stating the facility of possessing thci>coui\try of 
Nizam ifli, and the delicacy of* anything which shmild^irernaturely 
combine him agjiin with the English and the Maihrattas ; ih^ observe, 

'' the object of this state will be better effected, at a seasonable oppor- 
tunity,, than by rplyiug on^the agency of this compound of aiii> and 
water/’* This written instrument, and the verbal fepresentations 
of Its autl\ors to the Sultaun, that^ie was in the act ofe disclosing all 
his designs to the Englisl^i ; and subjecting himself to their immediate 
hostility, without the prospect o£ timely sucepur, were insufficient to 
divert him from the crude conceptions of his own arrogant mind ; 
he had one uniform remark for all arguments whi(A he could not 
answer. — Whatever isdSie will of God, that will be accomplished.” 
Ripaud’s vessel was accordingly purchased fc^r the sum of seventeen 
thousand •rupees, f and the considera-tion money was paid aiul com- 
mitted to the h^nds of a Frenchhian named Rumorej, who was to 
pay it at the Isle of France, in confonnity to Ripaud’s instructions : 

' the officers of tlie ship were to navigate lier on the part of the 
Sultaun ; Ripaud was to remain as French embassador at his court ; 

, and foul' envoys from the'SHiltaun were appointed to embark in the < 
assumed character of merchants, Mid after ♦concluding the proper 
negotiations at the tlsle of France, one of them was to return with 
the and, army, and the other three wore to proceed 'ks embassa- 
dors to the Executive Birectory, at Pai'is. For this purpose, the 
four embassadors, w4th their credentials for these several objects, 
together with Pernore, who was also charged with the seventeen 
thousand Rupees of Ripaud, and his loiters to the Government of the 
Isle of Fra<nce, did accordingly depart, in the month of April 1797> 
from Seringapatam, to embark at Mangalore. On tlie night /oJlow- 
ing theinarrival at that port, absconded in a boat, with thre^o 

other persons, and the seventeen thousand Rupees ; and, according 
to the statemOhi of the Vemaining crew, must haw been taken 
prisoners by* the English ;*an event, of which no traces have been 
discovered. * o 

On the receipt of this inte^igence at Seringapatam, Tippbo 
appears *to have be^n for a time heartily ashamed of himself, and 
^of RipauiJ, ?who was yilac^jd under restraint on the .suspicion of 
‘collusion, to o|)tain double payment for the vessel the affair was 

* Seringapatam papers submitted to Parliament. ‘ • 

t About ^1251 This seems a small sum, for even a two-masted vessel, 
which the Sultaun states her to have been f and it is possible that the 
Sultauti’s agents migjit have discovei^d, on their arrival at tlie Isle of France, 
that Ripaud was only anth^ized to sell his owmishare of the vessel. 

t The name was so pronounced by several persons of the late court, wit!) 
whom I conversed on the subject*; b^t theil blunderii in European names, 
are to o j ell known to admit o/ anything approaching cejtainty, andfl am 
aware pat the name cannot be as stated in the text. 
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too delicate and ridiculous to be tol|rated in conversation ; but a* 
commencement bad been made the royal will (the identical 
and only laV of the Medes and Persians; which alter<Jth not) bad 
been pronpunced, and it was necessary to make some adjiTstment, in 
order that i^e embassy might proceed. If the vessel shdtild arrive 
at the Isle eff France without the Oqnsideration mgney, it is cerbiin 
that she would be claimed and* seized by tl\p owners, amcmg whom 
it wgis probable, tliat EimucT possessed but a small proprietary share ; 
and to releast? lior and Kipaud, was to abandon money and tlui 
political prosf)ccts together. After some donsideraiion, it was c)td.(^r- 
mined to restore the. vessel to Ilipaiid, to roquir? his bond for tin' 
re-payment of the seventeen thousgind R^p’ees which lio had actually 
received; and for which the vessel was <leMared to bo a collateral 
security, and4o send him to the Isle of France with the (fnibasstulors, 
now reduced to two, win? dicl mot ultiinataviy .sail until the month of' 
October. The explamjtion.prefixcd to the official docuuients on this 
subject, printed by authority* in India, «as(a‘ibe.s this delay to tlie 
monsoon having set in before the elnbfussy was n eatly to depart ; ’ 
and it is prol^ible, not only that the trite cause ,oi)tiuiie<i little 
notoriety, but had l^een treated with habitual reserve by those win*, 
either knew or suspected it ; but the complaints and reproaches oi' 
Ripaud,*after ’ they liad sailed, (as statoif in the oflicial n»Tativo of 
the embassadors) of lias having Jbecn com^nlled to give a bond for the 
ship, would be unintelligible witliout the explanations now given. 

Ripaufl had scarcely got to sea, when, like a true bjjccaneer, 
collecting all his Europeans, amounting tc»five*q^>’ six|hc came up to 
tlie envoys in a threatening manner, reproached them for the treat- 
ment he had received (for he had been compelled not only to give 
the bond abovementioned, bu^ to pay for the whole outfit of provisions 
and stores which the Sultaun |)romlsed to furnish,) and demanded 
to seeiitiG fetters addressed to the constituted authorities at the .Isl<j 
of Franco; without which, instead of pursuing Ids, voyage thitj^er, 
Le would jiroceed on a privateering cruize. After some altercation, 
he forcibly sqizod and opened the letters, and proliiibly finding that 
their contents did not confirm the approliensions he had formed, in? 
steered, yith^ut further hesitation, for Port Louis, in t^le Isle of* 
France, where he arrived, on the^l9th of January* 1798. • 

The strictest injunctions for the concealment, not olily of the 
object but, the existence of a political mission, were fjontained in 
their official instructions, and they were furnished for the saints 
purpose with* fictitious commercial orders, and a lalsc ])as,sf)ort, as 
merchants ; but the* Sultaun had not considered that a secret known 
to the master and crew of a pritateer, was not in the train of b(?ing 
rigidly kept. General Malartic, thp Governor, on being informed oi’ 
the rank and quality of 4he persons on boards. sOnt some gentlemen 
of his suite to wait upon them, and adjirst tiie time for their landing. 

The embassadors were not virf rareful journalists. Iii thoir separate 
reports, one d^8s their arrival on the fith. * * 
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* under suitable honors. • Th^ separate report of one of the envoys, 
states, that the stri)ngest remon^ranees were made against this open 
disclosure- erf a secret mission ; but the other report is «ilent on the 
vsubject : ft is obvious that it depended on themselves, p(jsitively to 
resist a ptiblic reception, and probable that theii^ vanity, or their 
avarice, or both„ may have contributed to obtain an implied assent, 
which, t6 any penetrating ‘or experienced mind, must %ve been 
identihed with absolute treason to their* 'so>fereign.^ § ^ 

The GoveriK)i;, the Admiral, and all the constituted authorities 
cainb out to do honor to (heir •public reception, under <;|he customary 
vsahittvs ; and the/ were conducted in form between a double line of 
troops to tlie Goverriuient J}ouso, where the despatches' wore deliver- 
(xl in the same public rhanner ; and after the'iisuji] ceremonies, they 
})roceeded tn the dwelling appointed by the Governjaent for their 
residence. Tlie despatclwis were foujirF to* contain the ‘project of a. 
treaty with the Government of the Isl^ of ^France, for fixing the 
terms and objects of co-operation of *a large army supposed to ha 
present, of fn^in ‘five to ten thousand European Fr(3nch, and from 
twenty to thh’ty thouF^and Africans: they were tc)^ bejoined, ata 
,i*ondezvous to be fixed, by sixty thousJind Mysooreans, and the first 
object of the war was the conquest of Goa, from the Portuguese, 
with wb)m no cause of'^uimity was assigned: this pit)rt an(l 
*ten*itory were to belong to the Sultajm, and Bombay, when conquer- 
ed, to the Fixmch. Tlj^e embassadors were instiucted to explain, as tljc 
next objects yf tlie war, after the adjustment of every Wiing in the 
west of Tndific the jjeduction and razing of Madras, the subjugation 
of the Mahrattas and Nizam Ali, and finally the conquest of Bengal. 

The embassadors however, on proceeding in the next conference 
to discuss the business of their mission, found that every part of 
Ripaud's representations was equally and totally I’alse ; and that no 
armament for the service of the Indian continent had arrived was 
expected.. Two. were despatcjied.. without delay, with the 

letters in duplicate for the Executive Iii:fectory, who, as tiie envoys 
were assured, would immediately order the required ^succour ; and 
in the meanwhile Gejjeralc. Malartic had no other means of aiding 
their vioA^s than by raising a corps of volunteers in tlie Isles of 
France and Bourbon. It was to no purpose for the envoys to repre- 
sent that* they were deputed to bring a large force, and not a small 
one ; that they were* not furnished with money to raise a imw levy ; 
*Lhat the A^hole proceeding Vas contrary to tlieir instructions, and 
that they wduld not carry with them*ohe recruits 'proposed to bo 
raised.”* General Malartic, on the second da/ after their arrival, 
ordered an advertisement to be ’published, and on the 30th of 
Januaiy, issued a formal proclapiation of* similar import, informing 
the citizens of the^two* j^lands (and of coiy’se the whole world) that 

* This is the 5th of six distinct written proportions, submitted to 
General Malartic, as detailed in the nAri^tive of Mohammed Ibrahim, one of 
thc^endJSkSsadors, in the published documents. ^ 
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two oinbassadors had arrived from Tip]|)o SiJltaun with despatches 
to his Government, and to the ExeJjutive Diiwtory ; that the Sul- 
taim desirecf to form an otfensive and defensive allianJe^with the 
French, and to n^aintain, at his charge, the troops which jBiglit be 
sent to him J^tliat he was perfectly prepared, and waited only the 
arrival of, the French^ to declare Variagaihst the English ; whom he 
ardently desired to expel from India : that as it was impossible for 
the Goverrfbr to spare any regular troops^on accou:(jt of the f^ccours 
he had lately *sent to his allies the Dutc^, he invited the citizens 
who might bo^ disposed, to enter* as volunteers, an<j serve; under the 
banners of Tippoo, and assured them of an .advantageous rate of pay, 
the terms of which wopld be fixed* by the embassadors, who would 
farther engage, in the name of their sovereign, for the ^volunteers 
))eing at all tii%es free to retuyn. 

In whatever degree ihe embassadors Rt first resisted, or tacitly 
permitted the publicitytof this^most unstatesman-like proceeding, it 
is (iertain, that they were weak enough to lend thejnsdves to its 
consequences ; to hold publicly.* the same language which the 
])roclamation coatained, regar^ling their master’s designs ; to permit 
the document itself to be publicly*distributed at the place of their ‘ 
T*esidence^; and without actually enlistiijg, to encourage men to 
accompany them, on Condition that theii^pay should be regiflated by , 
the Sultaun himself, » point on which aome serious dissatisfaction 
was ultimately expressed by General Malaiiic, who told them 
plainly, tha£ having come unsought for, to soliejt aid, they cwght to 
submit to such conditions as he thought proper t^ imp&se. 

The conduct of General Malartic, in frustrating the designs of 
secrecy, which were so obvioysly essential to Tippoo’s expectations 
of success, have been ascribed *to either inadvertency or design: 
and neithei^of these suppositions would increase our respect for his 
talents^s a statesman. It would he difficult to infer inadvertency, 
when it is considered that, Independently of thd information lie 
must necessarily have received from the embassadj^rs before their 
landing, the iftost inexperienced mind v^ould perceive the demand 
from one powpr, for hostile means against ilhother with ;;which it 
was at peace, to indicate secrecy as tlie very essence of i^he trans- 
action. After perusing his despatches, he must have perceived that 
the whole mission was founded in the false inSormation of Ripaud, 
and that**(^ premature publicity in the Isle of Frahoe, and of. 
consequence soon afterwards in India, of an open ai?d undisguised 
plan of hostility against the English and their allies, would inevit- 
ably expose the Sultaun to be attacked and overpowered before he 
could possibly receive assistance from France ; and finally he le^ives 
us no room to doubt of his * being jferfectly apprked of the. conse- 
quences of his proceedings, *by announcing in Ais letter to the ^Altaun 
that he had laid embargo on all vessels in Port Louis until after 
the departure of the embassadors* and^ recruits, “ lest the lEnglish, 
our common igiemy,^ should be apprised of the part which yovi seem 
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determined to ado})t with rfganl to them, and of the supply of men 
which I have scut to you/' ^f therefore we are to reject the 
suppositigifof inadvertency, the alternative, of referrii:^ to motives 
of policy^ the crude conception of sacrificing an unsuppo|;ted ally to 
the hope^ of producing a temporary embarrassment to /the common 
enemy, would he equally unfavorable to th*e sjjpgacity or these public 
demonsfrations ; and it mAy he conjectured, with greater pi’obabi- 
lity, tl^it the oJ>vious disadvantages* of precipitating* a rupture 
between Tippoo .and the English, were overpoW'ered by the 
exigencies, of his local ‘ situation J by the terrors c- of a furious 
democracy, which rendered nearly nominal his office of Governor- 
General of the French p^ssessiens in the east ; and by the hope of 
exciting, in a greater clegree than he ultimately found practicable, 
the avarice and enterprise of those perturbed spirits by whom he 
was surrounded and asa^led, and by Ihe topedient of ‘giving a new 
direction to the lust of plunder, nqveJty ^ind mischief, for the 
]>urpose of effecting his own delivetrance from the most worthless 
and dangerous characters of the cdlony. The degree in which these 
several motives may have influenced liis conduct, cannot perhaps be 
determined with accuracy, bub no doubt can encompass the pro- 
position, that he unintentionally conferred the most important 
^benefits^on the English titevernment in .India, by distinctly, pub- 
licly, and officially, unfolding the, dangers which it had to avert 
and retaliate. * 

Biffore dismissing the subject of this mission, it is not a little 
curious to observe an Example of the strange wanderings of the 
Sultaun's mind, in ‘'confounding together the events of 1784 and 
1792, in the narrative contained in^ his letters to the constituted 
French autliorities, regarding trg^nsactiqns of which they were 
perfectly Informed, and with which they are first reproached and 
tlien forgiven. “ During the last war, when he was on tke point 
of conquering th6 English, an order from Monsieur Bussy compelled 
the French forces under M. Cossigny to abandon him, and even 
Dally followed Ihe example, and thus left to his own® resources, and 
abandoned by his allkjs, he was compelled to make peace, with' the 
loss of half his dominions and three crores and thirty thousapd 
Rupees specie.” 

Ultimately, the embassadors did embark on the 7th of March 
1 798, on thfe Freiieuse frigate, with exactly ninety -ninepwii, includ- 
ing civil and military officers, for the sgrvice of the. Sultaun. The 
capture of two English Indiamen, in the ro^ds of Tellicherry, in 
consequence of ^intelligence received on the voyage, detained them 
but a few days, and they landed at Mang?lore, on the 26th of April 
179k ^ ^ . 

id the letter frdm /General Malartic, *00 Tippoo Sultaun, which 
accompanied the return of his ^mbassadoys, he distinctly announced, 
that in the eveiiit of the Sultaun*® )iisapproving the terms of service 
wFiic^had been conditionaBy arranged, he had “ atit|>orised aU the 
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officers, volunteers, and others, to return oil the frigate to the Isle 
of France:"' and, although the embassadors had*the hnpiudence to 
debark them at Mangalore, without waiting for authority, it was 
still compttent t^o the Sultaun, after reading the narratives of his 
embassadorS|aiid ascertaining in thetn the boundless publicitj^ given 
to his designs by tl»e official ^pVoclamation ; and tne subsequent 
enlistmeipfc, embarkation, an^ airival of men ibr the expulsion of the 
English fi^m India, to ‘have still arrestfed the mvchief. He could 
still have re-embarked, and returned the^men without the ris|: of 
offence, by r^resenting to the French* the impolicy of courting war, 
before he was prepared; he could still .have disavUwed to the 
English, as unauthorised, the whole proceedings of General* Malartic, 
and have announced to return to the Isle of France of Jiis repudi- 
ated levy, anft he could th^^is have neutmlized the most powerful 
public grounds on which*1ihey Justified thetf preparations for war. 

Not the slightest* objection however was made to the recep- 
tion of the troops, nor to any^par^ of the diploniatid proceea- 
ings : he evinced the greatest* impatiencp for the arrival at 
Seringapatam of this motley, reinforcement of naval; and military, 
creole, and European levy, of 99* men; who, soon after their* • 
arrival, qrganized a Jacobin club, on thq most approved Pafisian 
models, under the sanction of the Sultaifii, whom they distiSguished . 
by the fraternal designation of Citizen Tippoo : the tree of liberty 
was planted, surmounted by the cap of eqtmlity; the citizens 
assembled m primary assembly, instructed .each other -lin the 
enforcement of their new rights, and th% abafidon&ent of their 
old duties : a council of discipline was fornled to subvert disci- 
pline; by superseding the military authority of the commandant : 
all emblems of royalty were publicly burned, and the national 
colors of tbe sister repiwlic were consecrated by Citisftn Tippoo 
on the public parade, under a salute of two thousand three hundred 
pieces of cannon :* all Was ooAcluded by the characteristic oath t)f 
liatred to royalty, and fidelity to a tyrant, and followed, according 
to the admission of their own recorded* journals, By scenes of the 
most scandalous disorder and insubordinltioif. Of any comprehen- 
sipn of tha purport or tendency of aU these proceedings, the Sultaun 
was so entirely innocent, that he fancied himself to be con^lidating 
one of those associations devoted to his own* aggrandizement, by 
which hia^iimagination. had lately beeii captivated; in the history, 
of the Arabian, Wahabees. . « 

Two persons, Monsieur Chapuis, chef-de-brigade, and Monsieur 
Dabuc, captain in the navy, C 9 mmanding the l^nd and the sea 
forces, seem to have tak;^n little or no share in these mischievous 
absurdities, although an indication appears of thqir having imbibed 
a full p ortion of the new* lights in revolutic»iaiy morality. * As the 

* The number oSguns is taken from the proceedings of a Jacobin club 
found at Seringanatam ; the fact is trifling^importance, otherwise than fs a 
test of the abstmdh of veracity. 
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' time approached for their |»eing presented to the Sultaun, some 
doubts would seem to have rfccurred regarding their rank and 
quality, and the ofiicers of Government addressed to th^ a written 
requisition for explanations ; in answer to which, in a formal instru- 
ment unier their joint signatures, they declared that they are 
deputed by General Malartic and Admiral Sergey, not omv to serve 
in their 'respective professions by sea and land, but as Splomatic 
envoys ^to the Sultaun's court, with full j^ower and awtmrity^y in 
the name of the French republic a/nd its representattves at the Isle 
of France, ,to treat with fixm of an Alliance to serve a»a fundamen- 
tal basis, and that the treaties concluded by them would be present- 
ed to the National convention, apd ratified by the executive power. 
On which formal and authentic declaration, it is only necessary to 
observe, that no trace of any such diplomatic delegition is to be 
found in the despatclies**addressed to 'Tippoo Sultaunf; by General 
Malartic, or Admiral Sercey ; or in tha prqpeedings at the Tsle of 
France, or^yet in the letter of Captain L’Hermite of the Preneuse, 
announcing his airival at Mangalore ; " with the Sultaun’s embas- 
sadors, Hussein Ali Khan, and Mohammed Ibrphim, and the 
•FrencWen whom General Malartic had sent, under the orders of 
M. Chapuis commanding the land, and M. Dubup commanding the 
naval forces.” * 

After some conferences with these officers, it was suggested, 
that although his despatches had been forwarded to the Executive 
Directory, it would be expedient to have an accredited hainister on 
the spot to expedite the ^succours, and funiish the requisite local 
information ; and Monsieur Dubuc was finally associated with two 
Mohammedan envoys in a joint embassy to the Executive Directory, 
to embark according to Dubuc's su^^estion at the neutral port of 
Tranquebais on the coast of Coromandel ; and they received their 
credentials and instructions on the 20th of July 1798. 

r While the « Sultaun continued, without apparent indication of 
alarm, to be amused with these revolutionary novelties, and to be 
occupied with tilie internal arrangements of his own State, which 
have already been described, the English government were far from 
being padt^ive observers of the designs unfolded at the Isle pf France, 
of which they received early and authentic intelligence. 
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Oovernment of *India^Cltve — Hastinga — Lord Morningtof-^Rtlaiionf uiith ihe 
native power the time of his arrival-^ fsit^dea-^^hit unresieled t^grandismnent 
— Admission of the right to interfere — De Boigne — placed in the situation of a 
sovereign j^ince-^his successor Perron’~-D{fersnce of their fusUmu^Porron 
excludes Bnglish officer^— -French army on the English frcnHer^X^omplieaited 
use of the authority of the imprisoned Mogul — Designs of the French'^Appeal 
to the candour ^gf those who thought the case over-sfated’— State ofHhe Manraita 
dissension with reference, to the situation of the Ei^dish — Nizam Alt — RaymomPe 
fine corps of 14,000 men — His character and cofSkct^-^ecomes formidable to hie 
superior Nizam Ali — QoverUorjOeneral receives authentic intelligence of the 
events at the Isle of France — Preparation for war— Danger from Baymonde 
corps — Nizam Alls fears of both Fj^ench bnd English— Darters accumulated 
by the English system of neutrality-^ Negotiation at Hyderah^^ for dismissittg 
the French an(t substituting an ^English force — Offensive and defensive treaty 
concluded — Disarming * and dismission df the French officers — ^Wisdom and* • 
energy the measure Its effect at the native courts — Secret dissatisfaotion of 
the Makrattas — Sindeds presence at pQona uvfdvorahle — Fluctuating^ouncils— 
Lord Mornington deter fpines to proceed without them — Tippoo's intrigues at that 
court — Secret agent —Erroneous conceptions — ffriendly disposition of the Peshwa 
— Gurious evidence of fhis^ in his secret interviews^ and*excelleni advice^Puhlic 
embassy from Tippoo — Secret agent discovered by Nana, and okliged^o return. 

Among the distinguished persons who it different^ periods pre- 
sided over the administration of the British* interests in India, 
two men had appeared, wli^se extraordinary talents and services 
have assigned to them^an eminence in public estimation which 
had been approached by no other Governor ; and the greatest states- 
men oT the first powers of Europe might have deemed themselves 
honorably classea with Clli'iM, *the founder, and H(%stingg, the p«e- 
server of that singular empire. A third was now to be added to 
these illustrious names, on whom nature had bSstowed, with a 
liberal* hand, |ill that could lead to th^ same eminehce ; and the 
systematifc education and practical experience of an European states- 
man, had conferred advantages twhich were wanting to' the early 
career of his great predecessors. To these imp:>rtant qualities were 
superadd^^tbe inestimable benefit of ♦early friendship ^nd confi; 
dential intercourse with the great fitatesmen who then directed in 
England the general interests of the empire, an intimate knowledge ^ 
of the bearings and influence of pll their political views on the com- 
plex machinery of the government committed to his charge, and a 
well-founded confidence of support in every ipeasure which the 
exigencies of the time fliight render nece?isary to strengthen asid 
secure it. A coi^ciousness of his, own superior powers rendered 
Lord Mornington confident in ^^ihions once fixed, and in measures 
once adopted , but before determinin&, the most meagre ‘inWlect 
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could not have sought •wi til greater anxiety to be informed and 
enlightened hy previous discussion. No man was so eminently 
qualified ^ tie eveiy thing for himself, and no man laid ftnder larger 
contributfon the talents of those around him. His own superiority 
was too nlarked to admit any mean jealousy of the’ borrowed credit 
to be attained by subordinate tinsh’uments, whose merits, he anxi- 
ously and publicly acknowledged and appreciated, sometimes rather 
above than below their actu«u value. Thfe same generefUs feeding 
prompted him, when he gave confidence, to make it aftnost unlimit- 
ed; Vhen he conferred au^^hority, to ‘make it at least commensurate 
to the occasion ; and in guiding the exercise of a delegated discre- 
tion, to mark what was well don^ with applause, and ''correct what 
might be better, with a ’delicacy which almost obliterated the sense 
of error, or Merged it in the confidence ^of meriting future approba- 
tion ; and of his penetreftion in appreciating charactei*, it may be 
affirmed, without the fear of giving reasonal^e offence, that of an 
unprecedented amount of jmblic propity, moral worth, intellectual 
eminence, and^ miKtary daring Vhieh existed in British India during 
the period of his administration, the largest and most brilliant por- 
tion was drawn forth, and wielded by the mnster-mind of this 
great .statesman. 

Lord* Mornington arriv6*d at Madras in April, and at thb seat of 
Supreme Government in Bengal in, May 171)^. lu order that we 
may be enabled to (y)nsider with greater accuracy, such events of 
this wi^ and brilliant administration tis are connected with the 
scope of our nlirratwe, it ^vill he necessary to take an abstract view 
of the actual state of those relations with the native powers, which 
had the most prominent influence on the general security of the 
British interests in India, at the period of his assuming that 
important cJiarge. ‘ ^ , 

Of the native powers whose frontier touched that of the J^ritish 
possessions, the . most powerful, and looking to future contingencieij 
highly probable, the most dangerous, wajs Dowlut Row Sindea ; but 
the inordinate ambition which had led him to follow the projeots of 
his uncle andqjredecesjor, fbr extending over Deckan and the south, 
that unlimited authority which he had established tn IJindostan, 
although it kept him at this period, too much occupied with 
intrigues kt Poona, to excite immediate apprehension for the north- 
western frontier of Bengal ; rendered his actual resqpK^es, and 
dltimate rfesigns, objects of serious consideration for%n English 
Governor-General, who should prefer the* manly ^examination of read 
danger, to the torpor of a delusive and fallacious security. 

We have had occasion to advert to *th€^ extensive power possess- 
ed by Mahdaiee Siqdea in Mai wa "and Hindostan, at the period of the 
treaty ♦of Salbey ; and ^vithout entering Snto the detail of those 
important transactions which brought his territories to touch the 
most vulnerable points of the Britisl^ frontier in the Doab, it wiH be 
sufficient for the purf)oses of this work to state that had been 
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permitted to effect this aggrandisemeijt without even a diplomatic 
effort to arrest its progress. For the^ purpose ef illustrating the 
circumstances to which we advert, it will be necessaij? to explain, 
that publis news- writers are to be found at every Indian Court, who 
insert in their dally papers of intelligence, exactly what is f)ermitted 
and no ii^ore ; that the contents ^ these papers, together with such 
secret intelligence as may be oTbtained, * is Kwwarded hy tile news- 
writers foreign powers whose known fiinctioj^s wer^ generally 
sanctioned at "almost every Court excepting that, of Seringapatam ; 
and that thdse papers, like a *more* celebrated Jilurope^u joufnal, 
were sometimes made the vehicle of feeling the dispositions of their 
neighbours, t5 tolerate, or resist ani intended injury. In July 1792, 
the news-writer employed by the EngHsl/ Government at Dellii 
transmitted <9iie of these papers of intelligence, published under 
Sindea's saifction, whiclif stated that tffe Emperor of Delhi liad 
written to the Peshw^a,and4to.Sindea, informing them that he hoped 
through tlieir exertions to obtain some tribute from Bengal ! ! An 
intimation so very plain could naf be overlooked Lord Cornwallis, 
and he accordingly, in August 1792, furnished his W3sident at the 
court of Sindea, with instructions to represent “ that in the present* 
condition of the Mogul (the prisoner of Hindea) he should consider 
all letters written in his name to be by J^indea s power and «?uthority, 
only, and that the attempt te establiirji principles of the above 
description by any power whatever, will be ^^varmly resented hy 
this Government.’' Tliis it will be observed was tlie seujoncjptime in 
six years, that a similar attempt had been ^ made/ onc^^ in the direct 
claim of choute, made in 178() on Sir John Maepherson, who 
answered that Sindea must, instantly renounce and disavow the 
claim, or abide the consecpience.^ of immediate war ; and now in the 
more cautious advance to the same object with Lord •Cornwallis. 
His Lordship goes on to instruct his political resident, — You will 
teke care to recall, in the most* forcible manner, to his recollection, 
the spirit of moderation and forbeanvnee, that has been manifested 
by the Government, during the long p^iod in wMch he has been 
employed, in extending his conquests in'^Hindostan, &e., &c.” For- 
bearance aiece'fesarily implies, the right to do that from '\^hich we 
abstain ; and the English Governpaent would appear, on the face of 
this record, to have acquiesced in an aggrandisement which it had 
the righbi^i prevent ; a right which perhaps ought not to forcibly 
exercised, e:2cqpting after timely remonstrance bad, failed; but in 
this case even the i;emonstrance was wanting. It is not intended 
to exclude from this consideration the question of expediency, 
on which public opiniopi was* far from being agreed; but the 
recurrence of the Government to it>s own past forbearance, when the 
danger had begun to assume a mature aspeefc involves a tacitiadmia* 
sion which could scarcely, have been exfMscted under the circum- 
stances of the case! » 

The chi<^f**in8teument in effecting Ibhis aggrandisement,* was* M. 

^ A A • 
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De Boigne, formerly a ^ubal^m officer in the East India Company's 
service, on ^the Madras establishment ; who had quitted the tram- 
mels of f ise by seniority, for a more wide and indefinite field of 
ambition^ The genius and talents of this distinguished officer, had 
enabled nim to organise for Sindea, a regular estal^ishment of 
infantry and artillery, such as * had never before been seen in the 
service of a native power : and this Majiratta chief, by a liberal, but 
hazardous policy* assigned ‘to the exclusivfe managempnt*^ of Mp. De 
Boigne, territory on the IJpglish frontier, yielding a revenue adequate 
to the maintenan 9 e of a regular field* force, which in 18D3, under his 
successor, amounted to 43,050 men, and 464 guns ; and before that 
period, wiis supposed to. have been more numerous ; indefinite means 
of levying pr discharging Sillidar horse to any amount, with all the 
apparatus of military, civil, and fiscal establishmeflts, fortresses, 
amcnals, foundries and depdts, belonging k) actual sovereignty, to 
which pretension little seemed to be waPting^excepting the declara- 
tion of independence. In tl\e effective encouragement ofiered to 
European officers, the ^entire freedom of leaving the service, and 
remitting their property without restraint, was thennost novel and 
•'attractive. De Boigne, person^tlly availed himself of this liberal 
conduct, and was succeeded by Monsieur Perron, about 17*94. The 
^managefiient of these two* officers was, however, in one respect, 
entirely opposite. De Boigne, received indifferently English and 
French adventurers**as officers; Perron accepted Frenclj candidates 
alone ; nd, at the period of Lord Mornington’s amval, the number 
of the English was so y^vy limited in itself, and so systematically 
discouraged, that the formidable army which we have described, 
may be considered as officered by Frenchmen, and to constitute a 
French force on the English frontier. The., deposed Mogul Emperor, 
was made, by a singular contrivance of circuitous mockery, to appoint 
the Mahratta Peshwa, his (Vakeel-ul-Mutluk) absolute vicefgerent, 
and the Peshwa, to appoint Sindea^ his deputy ! an imprisoned 
sovereign appointed as his absolute vicegerent the usurping minister 
of another’ imjitisoned sovereign ; and that minister •was supposed 
to appoint aS his deputy ,**the actual conqueror of the firstrnamed 
imprisoned pageant ; this conqueror being engaged in the design pf 
usurping^all the authorities of the very usurping minister, who was 
fei^ed to confer this imaginary appointment on himself ! These 
, fictions Wiefe cairied to so, great a length, that Monger Perron 
called bis army the “ imperial array, 'I and himself a servant and 
subject of the Mogul ; and the very plain and .intelligible design of 
rendering the unfortunate Mogul the main instrument of the French 
for the establi^ment of their power in Hindostan, was afterwards 
confirmed by a wjitten project to that effect, which came into the 
possession of the English Govemdr-Generrfi. 

It has beein admitted that this danger, although the greatest, 
was not the most imminent ; and although it be an anticipati8n of 
events beyond the scope ot this work, it^may f>e su^itted to the 
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(jandour of those statesmen, who coiK^nned the subsequent Mah- 
ratta war, and deemed the case of the ifench influence to have been 
overstated, 'vWiether they would really have continued ti> hold that 
opinion, in ihe event of this imperial army having been left untouch- 
ed, and in the farther event, soon afterwards expected, of tlte arrival 
of a French ^ Russiai^ artny in Persia, or the Punjal^ ? 

To t6e overgrown power 6f Sindea in fhe nortii^ Lord Morn- 
ingtcgi coutd not, at this time, have opposed with any effect the 
party inimical^ to Sindea’s views at Poona, chieJBy b^use their 
enmity rathen related to the inferior, than*the foreign policy of ^he 
Mahratta confederacy. It is true that the young Pe8hwa,*Bajeerow, 
had evinced the greatest anxiety, ^to be Released from the state of 
insulting thraldom, in which he was kept by Dowlut Row Sindea, 
and had even si^cretly solicited the interference of the firitiSh Govern- 
ment : but the influence jof S State prisoner, can seldom be efficient, 
and there was obvious groupd of apprehension, that any pressure or 
interference from without, might have tended to unite the discordant 
chiefs. Instead, therefore, of viewing 'with surprise tBe subsequent 
apathy of the P^shwa’s Government, in failing to take its assigned 
part in the impending war of Mysopr, we shall see abundant cause , 
to admire the skilful management by which the Governor-General 
was enabled to prevent the Mahratta forbe from being marshalled 
against him : and these observations, added to the degree in which ’ 
our narrative has already attempted to develope the intricate politics 
of Poona, will be sufficient to afford a general conceptioi^ of i^e state 
of the most important branches of the Mahratta power >m ItSs. 

The ordinary course of our previous narration has sufficiently 
unfolded the dangerous and hostile designs of Mysoor, together 
with the means by which an expected invasion from the north under 
Zemaun Sh^, might be made to distract the English councils, to 
divide their force, and to dissipate their treasure; the state of the war 
in Europe requires no farther^illustration with regard to our imme- 
diate object, and the sketch which we proposed to present will be 
completed by v describing the political Condition of the court of 
Hj^erabad. ' > ^ 

^ We have had occasion to enter into some detail regaAling the 
origin and progress of the corps, of Monsieur Raymond, until the 
termination of the rebellion of Ali'Jah, in the^latter parf of 1795. 
Subsequeaaijy to that event, this enterprising officer contii]|,ued to bo^ 
indefatigabm ip the organmtion, iipprovement, and,, augmentation 
of his corps ; which^in 179^^ amounted to fourteen thousand men, 
described in the public despatches of the Governor-^neral to have 
“ attained a degree of discipline superior in every i^pect to that of 
any native infantry in India, exciting the sepoys entertained in 
the Eiglish seirice andt> their emciency w^ supported by*ii laige 
and well-organised train , of field artilleiy. Monsieur ^ymohd 
appears to have been deeply imbued with those princip^ and 
practices whiplp had been generated by the French revolution, ‘in 
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contempt of the obligation^ of honor since so familiarly violated 
in Enrope ; he had opened ‘a successful correspondence with 
the offic^r^ of his nation, prisoners of war on paifele at Pon- 
dicherry/ for the purpose of obtaining their services; and he 
was only prevented by the* vigilance of Lord Hobart, from 
being joined by a number^ of* them, whe were S-pprehended 
at the lAoment they meant to effect their ^escape ; but -this dis- 
appoinf;pient did ^ot prevent his obtaining a tolerably ftill propor- 
tion of French officers. He had opened a corresp*6ndence with 
Tipf)oo, wjiich tljp few clocufaents ‘discovered show ^o have been 
discouraged after the arrival of the party from the Isle of France, by 
the jealolisy of the Frenchmen in the Sultaun’s service, of the 
established reputation* and influence of that adventurer. His 
battalions carried the colors of the French Republic (then at war 
with England), the staff-*bemg surmounted by a speaf, transfixing, 
or supporting, as fancy might interpret, #the Mohammedan crescent ; 
the cap of liberty was engraven on the buttons of the clothing ; by 
secret intrigues ‘he encouraged hautiny and desertion (in some 
instances with success) among the native corps in tho^English service, 
^who were stationed near the frontier; and every indication, public 
and private, proceeding from Monsieur Raymond and his officers, 
evinced • (as indeed mig^lif reasonably be expected) a spirit of 
determined hostility against the English Government. 

The feeble and indirect effort of introducing English adventurers 
into tii|5. sei;vice of Nizam Ali, for the purpose of rivalling the 
influence and'* authority «»f Monsieur Raymond, only served, hy its 
inefficieney, to stimulate the jictivity and consolidate the power of 
that chief ; and at the period of Lord Mornington's arrival, the most 
«erious alarm for the independence, if not the very existence of the 
Government, had been excited in tTie minds of Nizam 4-11 and his 
ministers, by the overbearing disposition frequently manifested by 
the, officers of this efficient French force. • ,, 

Although these considerations occupied the earliest attention of 
tiie Governor-Gteneral, they acquired a more urgent importanee, on 
the receipt of authentic intelligence of the proceedings consequent to 
tiie arri^ of the Mysoorean mission at the Isle of Fraim©^ which 
reached Calcutta on the 18th of Jqne. The necessity of the earliest 
possible preparation^ for war with Tippoo Sultaun was too obvious 
to admit of» hesitation, and ^in contemplating the right spuing from 
his declared dq^igns of aggression, to demand from t})e*tnembers of 
the confederation of 1790, the execution of the. 13th article of that 
tareaty ; it was obvious that while an army commanded by French- 
men, of such principles and views, *and of^.such uncontrolled TOwer, 
should remain in the service of Nizam Ali, the alliance of that Prince, 
instead bf an accession pf strength, wouldf»be a source of imminent 
danger, in a war with Tippoo Sultaun. 

Nizam Ali had at n o time Betn* insensible to the danger of Jbhat 
* Malcolm’s India, naare 176. . 
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increasing power, which disgust at the ^pufced tergiversation of the 
English, and the necessity of some risource, had induced him to 
place in tHh hands of this French party. Their aftrogant and 
augmenting ascendency, which forced itself vdth increasiife force on 
the attention of* Nizam Ali, and still more on that of h® minister 
Musheer-ul-Mulk, was Balanced* in the mind of th© former, by an 
apprehension of the consequences of a more iptimate connection with 
the# English; which like every unequal ^liance, would ^ have a 
tendency ultihiately to reduce him to a state df (dependence on tlmt 
power. Thi^ proposition Musheer-uKMufk never atten^)ted either 
to evade or deny, but he met it by a representation of existing 
danger from his nominal servants ; by their insufficiency/without a 
farther and more dangerous augmentation, which would number the 
English among his enemies, to save from destruction his avowedly 
declining st^e ; by the actuakpower of the English to protect him 
from every other enemy; Jby^an appeal to the relative character of 
the individuals of eacn natioq with whom his long experience had 
made him acquainted ; and by the cdhhdence which lie had always 
endeavoured to^inculcate, in the systematic good faith of the English 
nation, notwithstandjing the unfavoiabie appearances of 1794. • 

Th§ imperfect sketch which has be^n attempted will at’ least 
enable the reader to Understand, that tile neutral and pacific systeiq 
with the States of India, which in the north had. preceded the 
administration of Sir John Shore ; and subsequently to the treaty of 
1792, had left six years of profound peace in eveiy past of the 
Indian (iontinerit, to recruit the public tfeasur<5s, had also accumu- 
lated abundant nece.ssity for future expenditure ; and in the estima- 
tion of every person of Ijnowledge and discernment, had left 
this termination of a pqriod of# peac*.e to be anything but a season 
of securit» 3 fc • 

Surrounded on every side with latent dangers, Lord Momington, 
in determining to look them successively in the face, and to Subsittate, 
by either negotiation or war, substantial and permanent peace, for a 
precarious aiai deceitful security, had only tne option of selecting 
thiit danger which was first to be remo^e(i :«and the considerations 
which have Seen stated, gave an obvious priority to tile critical 
condition of affaii’s a,t Hyderabad. The subsidiary forge of two 
English battalions, stipulated by the treatyt of i790, had been 
dismissed^Wji consequence of the disgust created by thu refusal o/ 
support demanded in 1794# and recalled at the earnest solicitation of 
Nizam Ali, chiefly «on the early impression of committing his own 
person to their guard, while the extent was still, uncertain, of the 
defection occasioned hy^ the rebellion of his son Ali Jah^: and 
throughout the vacillating councils of eiicouragqpient and augment- 
ation, or distrust . and apprehension of the»Frfench corps, t^^ two 
battalions were Retained, and considered as a resource in every 
extremity, and had probably ijtiifiinished his apprehensions of the 
French party, And t^us indirectly contributed to its dangerous gi oMb. 
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After the previou« coi»iiiuriieation rendered necessary by tlie 
circumstances oft. the case,*tli^ Governor-General, on the bth of 
July 17 issued his instructions to the resident aif Hyderabad, 
for the negotiation of a new treaty, augmenting the English 
subsidiai^ force to six battalions, with a formidat)]e artillery ; and 
stipulating for .tlie dismission* of ‘the corps cf^mmandefe 1^ French 
officers, •in Hi^ Highness’s ‘servitje. ' This treaty, which was signed 
at Hyderabad On the lstK)f September, *and ratified Calwtta 
on the 18th of the same month, declares in its ‘preamble the 
jiugfnentation to ^be founded '■on th*e express desire ^>f Nizam Ali, 
and professes the^ enlarged^ conditions of the alliance to be founded 
on the hostile proceedings of /Tippoo Sultaun, and the French 
already described ; arid the necessity imposed on the confede- 
rates of 1V90, united in a defensive league,' to take immediate 
jneasures for the security of theii res^ctive possessions ; and 
besides the ordinary conditions, contains.^^ sti^pulation for a treaty of 
triple guawmtee, if the Peshwa shall (Consent, and if otherwise, binds 
the English tb mediate in a.ny lu'cnre differences between the two 
other confederates; aiid obliges Nizain Ali to ae^^iiiesce in th^r 
.decision ; and finally it confirms all subsisting treaties between 
the English, the Peshwa, and Nizam Ali ; and declares the 
free assc^it of Nizam Ali, tb^dmilar subsidiary engagements between 
the English and the Peshw;a, if the latter should exj)ress a desire for 
such an arrangement* 

Th%,firsh measures adopted in fulfil mcTit of the provisions of this 
treaty were Executed wftli a degree of celeiity and vigour, which 
was calculate<l not only to command success, but to pioduce the 
most salutary impressions, far beyon^ tlK3 sphere of their imme- 
diate operation. The additional foiv* battalions with their artillery, 
which during the negotiation had been collected on tke frontier, 
marched to Hyderabad, and joined the two battalions alreadjP there 
onrthe 10tli of October. The weaknest-j of Nizam Ali, as the crisis 
approached, and the natural timidity ’of his minister Musheer-ul- 
Mulk, in contemT^lating th5 sanguinary conflict whicSi was appre- 
hended in disarming the Ffencli party, added perhaps to the effect 
of those ifitrigues at native courts which cannot always be^penetrat- 
ed, disposed the government of Hyderabad to evasion and delay ; 
but after some preliminary discussion, the British resident (Captain 
J. A. Kirkprftrick) declared,, that at this stage of the tiMmction he 
could listen to nothing short of f,he complete and immediate execu- 
tion of that article of the treaty ; and a dipk>matic note to tliis 
effect, dated on the 21st of October was reinforced by a movement 
of the British corps to a position 'which • commanded the French 
lines, iend by a decljiration that they would be attacked in the event 
of farther delay : these ^decided measureiS removed the previous 
hesitation of the court, and produced its ^active concurrence in the 
subsequent measures. A proclamation was issued and dispersed in 
the French lines on the same‘day, by which the t^rooj/s were inform- 
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ed tliat Nizam Ali liail dismissed the Fren^ii officers IVoin his ser- 
vice ; that they were relc/tsed from obedience to these officers, 
and that all •who supported them should be considered .|j\d punish- 
ed as traijiors. The internal divisions in the French party, and 
some pecuniary balances due to thp men, which the officers wore 
unable or uiwilling discharge, adijed to the mending position of 
the Britijiih troops produced a serioua mutiny in* the lines ; the 
moi^imprkoned their officer?, loudly an(J violently demanding their 
arrears of pay, and even threatened the lives §f their prisoners ; 
and the officea* commanding the British twoops (Lieutenant Colpnel 
Roberts) in concert with the resident and the^*minis<Jer, took a 
judicious advantage of this state of confusion. On the morning of 
the 22nd of October,* at day-liglit, the* Fi^ench cantonments were 
surrounded a body of horse, belonging to Nizam Ali,innd by the 
British detaxjhment. Tlje iliqi, still in ^ state of mutiny, were 
offered full payment of all arrears, and future service under other 
officers, on condition *of layiAg down their arms ; to which terms, 
after some discussion, they assented and, in a few Jiours, a corps, 
whose numbers^ were nearly fourteen thousand^ men, and who had 
in their possession a train df artillery, and an arsenal filled with 
every description of military stores,* was completely disarmed, with- 
out oiie^fe having t\pen lost.” ^ ^ * 

As the first step jn a series^ of great political measures, the last-* 
mentioned character of the transaction, 'added an inestimable value 
to this important event ; and, an hostile arm*y transformed in one 
day, and without the effusion of blood, inip a friendlyiforc^ diffused 
an impression of wisdom to plan, and energy to execute, which had 
the most decisive influence at all the native courts. 

The apprehension of ^ving offence to the Mahrattas, which 
prevented a similar trdaty in ! 7.94, was not of inferior importance 
in I'iilpS. * The successful issue of the preliminary me^ure, in the 
manner which has been described, contributed, j)erhaps, to a little 
salutary caution, in expressing their dissatisfaction ; but it is obvi- 
ous,, that the^future mediation stipulated by tlie ^T^^aty of Hydera- 
bad, could not fail to be secretly offensive to the ^power which 
lived ’on^ the» plunder of its neighbours, ^here was, hgwever, no 
fnystery observed in the transaction ; the objects of the treaty were 
communicated to the Pesliwa, bbth before and after its conclusion ; 
and he ^was uniformly and earnestly invited to conpur in giving 
effect to tn® principles of guarantee, contained in the 13fch article ef 
the tre^y of 1790 : but, the councils of Dowlut Ro^ Sindea, which, 
at that period directed the nominal measures of the Pesliwa, had a 
reference to interests of his owa, distinct from those of the state of 

• Malcolm’s India, page 244. He was at tbe^ period assist^t to the 
resident, and an active and meritorious agefit in efifecting this important 
arrangement. » • , 

•t Including detachments ; th^*naniber actually disarmed on the 22nd of 
October was. el wen thousand. 
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■ Poona, The British Government had a right to remonstrate against 
that open interferance and( control which prevented the Peshwa 
from perfoiming ^is engagements as a member of th^ alliance of 
1790, an<f used the most strenuous endeavours to oblige^, Sindea to 
leave Po^na. Sindea was pei^fectly well-disposetl to unite with 
‘ Tippoo for the^ prosecution of his own view^s in De^itan and the 
South ; but he 'distinctly saw that during the hostile opeautions of 
a large portion of his regular army in that quarter, his «nost valu- 
able pd&sessions in Hindostan were open to a formidable English 
armgr, cantoned near the ‘^frontier, and that he could ifiot effectually 
prosecute "new conquests without imminent hazard to his actual 
possessions. ConsiderablV) fluctuation, sometimes ostensibly amount- 
ing to the prospect of an improved alliance, was manifested at differ- 
ent periodst^by the Court of Poona ; but such demonst^jations had no 
other foundation than tji^ desire to ^Vado. and procrastinate. The 
accession of strength to the English interesjbs, from the events at 
Hyderabad in October 1798, alarmed ‘Sindea for the double danger 
which he should incur in the ^ south, and in the north, by a rupture 
with that State ; and although he pertinaciously ^adhered to the 
prosecution ofliis views at Poona, and ‘prevented the Peshwa from 
executing the provisions of the triple alliance of 1790, he determin- 
ed to' pq^stpone, to some indire favorable opportunity, ex|Jected to 
arise frotn the events of the war, any active n^litary interference of 
his own on either side. * 

While, therefore, Lord Mornington anticipated aff unwilling 
neutrality as(,the J^est ^^bject he could immediately accomplish 
at . Poona, he continued the intercourse of amity, together with 
most sincere and reiterated invitations, to participate with the 
two allies, in the execution of their'’ cQmmon engagements, and 
he accordingly decided on the nebessity^of pursuing his opera- 
tions against the Sultaun, without any aid from the Mahyattas, 
leaving in their ^ present undecided,^ but not immediately dan- 
gefous condition, the state of his political relations with the 
Peshwa and Siiviea, Before concluding what we Jb^^^ve to* ob- 
serve on the, actual statec of affairs at Poona, it may prevent 
interruption to our fulure narrative, if we briefly advqrt to the 
state of the Sultaun's secret machinations at that Court; which 
will not only unfold his imperfect conception of the affairs of Poona, 
but a diplomacy foutfded as much on personal hatred, t^political 
wisdom ; and will aid in exhibiting a more intelligible j)ietuje of its 
confused administration. ‘ ^ 

4 

On the death of the late Peshwa, in October 1795, Tippoo des- 
patched a secret eftiissary (Balajee R6w, fro^ whom this information 
IS derived) to congratulate his successor (Bajee Row as he concluded,) 
and to concert with more intimate <^political union. On his 
arrival at Poona, the envoy found Chimnajee on the musnud, Perse- 
ram Bhow minister, and Bajee‘Bow a pnsoner in Sindea’s army. 
He 30 on discovered that thfe order ‘‘of things wpuld" not last, and 
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found moaus of getting himself introduced to a secret interview with* 
Bajee Row, who did not succeed to*thomusnud till December 1796. 
The envoy Vas instructed by the Sultaun, to represeift^that their 
respective* fathers (Hyder and Ragonaut Row) had been connected 
by the most intimate political ties >that Nana FumavesI had been^ 
the efficieni cause of his father*s banishment and death, and of 
placing on the musnud the spurious offspring of a* silversiAith ; and 
h«ed*equaify been the soUrce of Tippoo’tf misfotttyies, by p^jomoting 
the confederjfcy of 1790 : that the Peshwa ought to consider that 
minister as ^ worm secretly conl^uming tin? edifice^of his Qovemftient, 
that he was treacherously leagued with the Eh^sh, and that his 
imprisonment or renioval was easentiaj *to the efficieiicy of the 
Peshwa's rule. To these observations he 'answered, that he was 
encompassed with various conflicting evils, and would dhdeavour to 
extricate hifnself from them all ; he desiifd the envoy to assure his 
master of his sense ^of important connection between their 
parents, and his grateful recollection of the pecuniary aid afforded 
by Hyder to his father in his gVeat&t distress ; •he ^expressly pro- 
hibited the envoy from apy intercourse * with his ministers, or 
relations, and placed with him a confidential agent as a medium of • 
private communication. On the occasion of Musheer-ul-Mulk*s 
departure from Poona, the Peshwa appears to have ent^;rtained a 
temporary hope of being emancipated 50 th from Sindea and Nana 
Fumavese, and expressed a desire for military <aid ; to which Tippoo 
replied, that his whole army was ready, and recomjne^ed, after 
terminating the domestic feud, an immediate invasion’of llizam Ali's 
territories from the west, while he should attack it from the south : 
but although the Sultaun wgLS in secret communication with Sindea, 
he does not seem to have comprehended that the views of that chief 
were entirely incompatible witn the political emancipation of Bajee 
Row, •on which expected event the Sultaun unquestionably most 
yelied for giving eflficiency to his projected alliance with the Statf^ of 
Poona. 

-On the •occasion of the negotiatiitos opened by the English 
resident at Poona in conscience of the discorery of the transactions 
at the Isie oPFrance, the Peshwa sent for Balajee Row, aftd inform- 
ed him of the events at Hyderabad which had established the 
English ascendancy at that court on the dgwnfal of the French ; 
admonishiftd him that the distracted state of his own •government 
would compel him to adhere to the stipulations of t^p treaty of 17^0 
on the requisition^ of the two oCher powers. That his master’s 
intrigues with the French at such a period, were in the last degree 
imprudent, and would Jead to* his destruction, without its being 

* See Hyder’s observations on the same subj^t in f779, Vol. i, p^. 417 and 
418. Among the pregnant females shut up with the widowof Narram How to 
insure the appearance of a male in{a^,t the wife of a siiver*smith, according 
to that account, produced the futuee P4shwa, Sewai Madoo who died in 
1795. • ^ 
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■possible for the Peshwa, hawevor well-rlisposed, to avert it ; and 
that as a sincere fticnd he advised him to drop that conTiection and 
conciliate *tFie English by whatever concessions : and It is curions 
that, among other reasons for temporising, he adverts to the^inetiicient 
state of Che Snltauns army, which in general of>inion had been 
exceedingly injui^ed by his late, innovations.* Xhe Pesb^a was con- 
sidered l^th by the envpy and his master to be seriously weSl-dispos- 
ed to the Sultaun^; whose preservation he donsidered of importance 
to his own interest, and chiefly in what related to ‘ids eventual 
emancipation from Nana Furnavese f he promised his toest eflibrts to 
prevent the* ultimate march of the Mahratta contingent for the siege 
of Seringapatam ; and the*^ actual ascendency of Sindea* being on the 
same side ; the councils of Nana, who really desired the performance 
of the 13th Article of the treaty of 1790, were made te)* yield to that 
conjoint influence. Balajfee Row however^being but a®secret agent 
to the Peshwa personally, without the kjiowjedge of Nana, had no 
opportunity of attempting to negotiate with that minister, who had 
the conduct of* thef communications *>vith the British resident, and he 
recommended to the Silltaun a public mission, wlijch accordingly 
, took place near the conclusion.of 17&8 unde^ Ahmed Khan and 
Fucker-u-Deen. It was not until April 1799 that Nana Furnavese 
discovered the existence of*tkis secret mission, when he alarbied the 
Peshwa at the consequences of its, being kivown to the English 
resident, and prevailed on him to dismiss Balajee Row, which he did 
with professiqns of the greatest friendship, charging thfe envoy to 
return with all' possible expedition, and advise his master to dispel 
at any sacrifice the storm which was ready to overwhelm him. 
Before the envoy reached the frontier of Mysoor, he heard of the 
fate of the capital. ^ ^ 



CHAPTER XXV 

Lord Mnrningtofi\s luminous and inslrnntive discussion iff lits political relations to 
the Snltaun—^li'ke I'eduction^. not the. exHyction* o f his power^ desired- — t^cond 
proof of the iusnjficiency of the arrangements of 1 79*2 — Intuiligeiicewjf the erpedi-- 
tion to JUgypt — Lord M oi'ni ngtoif s letter toth^Sultanu on this subject., -ith 
November l/98 — Friem^ly reply — HttuNocemher, expostulation add proposal to 
send an envoy — iSaltaun declines to receive him — Jltyi'ue hopes — I^msive fatality 
-—roused hy a .^econd letter^ \\)th December — awakened hy a think ^th January 
— Rage., nottpi his own folly ^ but that (f his agents — ^ultunii's eastern apologue 
— Expected succour from Egy pt* founded on fh* ermueous ctmcepianis of his 
French officers — contras' y to ^ all the facts — Iniporbmt documents from (\)n~ 
stantinople^ forwarded to Tippoq hy the Englidt — Letter o f the ilrund Signor 
— Two answers — one for the penutal St f the* English, the other* the true reply — 
Curious abstract of European aggression in India — Strange and offensive 
answer to LordWI orningtonl s Ic^t letter— Consents to receive *t.he envoy too late 
— Infers his destruetkm to he intended — •Marches against General StiiaM • 
— Strength of Tippoifs army, , 

Hitherto no direct* coinrnimicatiou l^d been made tl\e British 
Government to Tippno Sulta.un, regarding their knowhulge of his 
proceedings at the Isle of Fz’ance, and no rein#nstrartf;o or (^\')>lana- 
tioii had been offered or demanded on either side, I'tigaigyprig those 
preparations for war which were notorioi/Nly ii^ pro^^ims ; although 
the usual formalities had taken jdace on the occasion of Lor<l 
Mornington's assuming tlie.(jroverninent, and a correHj)ondence had 
occurred regarding some ad jns4nents of frontier, wliich were pending 
at the period of his arrival. The grounds of this delay aie so distinct- 
ly uitfolded, in a minute of the Governor-General in the seend. 
department, dated the I2th af*August 1798, that it were an in justice 
to this most able and luminous performance, to attempt the abstraett 
of a political iesson so brief and so instructive. “ The rights of Htafe.^, 
appliaahle to every cctse of contest miih^ foreign po'wdrs^ are created 
(iKui U/rmted by the necessity of preserving the public sUfety; this 
necessity is the foundation of tlvi reciprocal claim of all ' nations, to 
explanation of suspicious or ambiguous cond^ict, to reparation for 
injuries ck>^e, and to security against injuries intemled.* ^ 

“ In any of these cas^s, when just satisfaction Jias been denied, 
or from the evideat nature of circumstances, cannot otherwise be 
obtained, it is the undoubted right of the injured j>arty, to resort to 
arms for the vindication»of the public safety ; and in such a conjunc- 
ture, the right of the State becomes the duty^of the Government, 
unless some material coifeideration of the ]%uhH(’ interest sK^uM for* 
bid the attempt. ^ , 

• If the conduct of Tippo^ Sultaun, had been of a nature which 
could be ternfbd ajnbiguous or suspicious , if he liad merely incroas- 
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ed his force beyond ordinary establishment, or had stationed 
it in some positioi\, on our coi^fines, or on those of our allies, which 
justify jealousy or alarm ; if he had renewed his secret 
intrigues kt the courts of Hyderabad, Poona, and Cabul ; os even if he 
had entensd into any negotiation with France, of which the object was 
at all obscure ; it might be our. duty to resort ip the first instance to 
his consk-uction" of proceedings, whicli being of a doubtful Jiharactei> 
might admit of a satisfactory explanation. But whe'M 4here 
doubt, tiwm ran Ik no matter for explanation. The aJct of Tippoo ’s 
embctssadors, ratilied by himself, and* accompanied by the landing of 
a French fhrce in“iiis country, is a public, unqualified, and unambigu- 
ous declaration of war, aggravated by an avowal, that the object of 
the war is neither explanation, reparation, noi* security, but the total 
destructions of the British Government in India. # 

To affect to inisnrvtf/erstand an onjury or irisjilt of such a com- 
plexion, would argue a consciousness either <of weakness or of* fear. 
No State hi India can misconstrue the conduct of Tippoo ; the cor- 
respondence of our reshlents it Hyderabad and Pooim, sufficiently 
manifests the construction which it bears at both iUosc courts ; and 
in so clear and plain a case, onr demand of explanation would be 
justly, attributed either to a defect of spirit or of power. The result 
of such at demand would therefore be, the disgrace of our c*liaracter 
and the diminution of our influence .and consideration in the eyes of 
our allies and of every power in India. If the moment should appear 
favorable to ^the execution of Tijipoo’s declared design' he would 
answer such b demand by an immediate attack ; if on the other 
hand, his preparations should not be sufliciently advanced, he would 
deny the existence of his engagements with France, would persist in 
his denial until he had reaped the full benefit of them, and finally, 
after having completed the improvement of his own Qrrny, and 
received the accession of an additional French force, he wouldf turn 
the combined strength of both agahist our possessions, with an 
alacrity and confidence inspired by our inaction, and with advantages 
redoubled by our* delay. In the present case the idea? therefoie, of 
demanding explanation^ must be rejected, as being disgraceful, in its 
principle, frivolous in its object, ' , 

The demand of reparation, in the strict sense of the term, 
cannot properly be applied to cases of intended injury, excepting in 
those instances where the nature of the reparation demaa»ded may 
he essentially ^connected with^ security against th^ injurious 
intention. * ’ ‘ . 

“ Where a State has unjustly seized the property, or invaded 
the territory, or violated the rights' ofanq^ther, reparation may be. 
made, by restoring what has been unjustly taken, or by a subsequent 
acknowledgment of the , right which has been infringed ; but the 
cause of our complaint against Tippoo Sultaun, is not that he has 
seized a portion of our property Vhieh he might restore, or inva#ied 
apart of our territory which he might again c^ede,«or violated a 
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ledge*; we complain, that, pro- 
fessing the most amicable disposition, abound by subsisting treaties of 
peace and fHendship, and unprovoked bv any offence oit part, he 
has manifested a. design to effect our total destruction; he has prepared 
the means and instruments of a war of extermination agailist us ; he 
has solicite€ and re<^ived the aid of our inveterate enemy for the de-* 
dared purpose of annihilating o*ar empire; and he only waits "the arriv- 
al 'of a nR)re effectual sUccour to strike a blow against our <^isten<v, 

‘‘ That he has not yet received the effectu^ succour which 
has solicited, may be ascribed, either *to the weakness of the 
Government of Mauritius, or to their want oi^al in his cause, 
or to the rashness and imbecility ^f liif^ own councils ; but neither 
the measure of his hostility, nor of our right to I'ostrain it, nor 
of our dangeu from it, are to be estimated hy the amf>niit of the 
force which he has actually obtained^ for we know that his 
demands of military ^^^sist^nce were unlimited ; we know that they 
were addressed, not merely to. the Government of Mauritius, but to 
that of France, and we cannot* ascertain how soofl they may be 
satisfied to the,full extent of his acknowledged expeatations. Tliis, 
therefore, is not mei;^ly the case of an injury to be repaired, but of t 
the public safety to be secured against the present and future 
designs* of an irreconcilable, desperaiie* and trcacherouij enemy. 
Agamst an enemy of this description, jio effectual security can be 
obtained, otherwise than by such a reduction *ofbi8*power, as shall 
not only defeat his actual preparations, but establish, a j>grmaiiont 
restraint upon his future means of offencef” • • 

Here, then, we find, for the second time/ the proof of a pro- 
position, which received abundant intermediate illustrations, that 
the reduction of the po^er of Tippoo Sultaun, in 1792, to the degree 
which was then deemed necessary to render him incapable of 
miscMef, had been sufficient to produce precisely tlie opposite effect ; 
i.hat in the general confilsion 8f the times, of all tlie* native State»w:)f 
Deckan and the south, connected with the political transactions of 
179:^!; his power alone had not only regained unimpaired, but had 
bdSen anxiously augmented ; and finally, *that» its farther diminution 
yras indi^ens^ble to the safety of the English Govemmlnt. The 
absolute extinction of Tippoo S,ultaim*s power was at no period of 
these preparatory measures in the contemplation of Lord Mnrnington. 
Hehadbsped, through the effective cp-operation of allies, and 
the successtul issue of hig preliminary measures, tp convince Hie 
Sultaun of the fatal tendency to himself of his hostile designs, an<l 
to induce his unwilling assent to such arrangements as should 
render his political existence compatible with the security of those 
great interests committed to an English Govyrnor-Generaf. To 
have delayed such prepai%>tory measures, emtobave apprisodPTippoo 
Sultaun of their oWeet, before it was out of his power to render them 
aboftive, would nave involve^J* ffegree of imbecility at variance 
with the whote character of this admifiistration. 

VOL. Ik 
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During these preparations, however, the dai%er of French co- 
operation assumed a more tl^reatening aspect ; and although the 
expedition, Egypt had no immediate connection with fee embassy 
to the Isle of France, it was the result of those previous, designs 
which al'ftrays reckoned on Tippoo Sul taun, as the* efficient instru- 
ment of France,, for the recovery of their p'owtj?' in the «outh, as the 
blind imprisoned monarch of Delhi Vas to be the ostensihSe engine 
of £heir operations in the north. The existence and position of 
approaciiing dangler, whatever might be its prev'ioin^” history, was 
abuifdant cause of congratulation i6 the Governor-Gelteral, that he 
had not delayed *t^iose pre£>arations on general grounds; which this 
particular •danger rendered ^more prgent and indispensable. 

A letter to Tippdo Sultaun, dated the 4th of November, 
announced ‘this unprovoked attack on the Sulttiun s ^Mohammedan 
ally, and the splendid vi/^'bory of Abonkir ;^oii which tlm Sultaun in 
return offered his congratulations in thy laijguage of undisturbed 
amity; but on the 8th of the same /month the Governor-General 
deemed the ‘proper period to have arrived for announcing his 
knowledge of the Sultahrfs recent negotiations with J/he French, and 
proposed to him, in the name pf tlie ’three powers, to depute an 
envoy personally known to him (Major Doveton, who had conducted 
the restoration of the ho4tft-ges in who was authoViseil to 

propose "the sole means which appeared to, be effectual for the 
removal of distrust, i|ud for the contideiuie of peimianent peace. To 
this letter he had the temerity to answer, that the existing treaties 
were a siifficithit security ,«aiid that he could imagine no other means 
more effectual ; thereby distinctly declining the reception of the 
envoy. 

The negotiations of the English at Hyderabad and Poona were 
intimately known to the Sultaun, by the reports of his emissaries at 
those courts, and the extensive preparations which were iii progress, 
under the pre^id,encies of Madras anc^, Bombay, were too public in 
their nature, to escape the knowledge of the most careless observer ; 
they were the subject of Tippoo s incessant conversation, and...were 
recounted with a sort pf quiescent distress belonging to the fatalkt, 
who rests his hopes on some unknown or improbable evpnt. The 
English preparations were always tardy, and his allies might be 
more alert ; his embassadors had,' in 1789, returned from the Red 
Sea to Calicut in less time than was necessary for th^ maturity 
bf the English ^ plans of invasion, and his allies would Hot abandon 
him to destruction, without some effort for his deliverance, from 
France, from the Mauritius, or from Egypt. He would send 
embassies to Constantinople and to Cabul^^ and stir up the faithful 
to prevent the extinction of the faith ; his emissaries at Poona 
would <t»work on tfie.paf^sions and intere^s of Sindea, and of Bajee 
Row, and the ascendancy of the English at Hyderabad, might again 
yield te his sup erior poli tica l addi^ sa. The meanly alluded to by, the 

*• The.^e were de8f>atched, returned without reac|:ung their destination. 
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the Governor-! jeiieral, couM bo no otlfor demanding his 

remaining ^sea-coast in Canara ina thereby ^xcludin^ him from 
communicating with the French, and from the only posjSible chtmce 
of retrieving hip^ affairs ; if his destruction were pre-ordained, let it 
come ! the sooner thef better ! but* he might Still hope that his own« 
efforts woifld prolorig the contps*t nhtU aid should urrive, |tnd every 
discussito was terminated ..by the professedly pious remark, " after 
itlffwliatSver is the will of God, tha^ will be accomplished and 
tins state (^f passive contemplation,^ altljough materially distiirbed, 
was not permanently changed, even 6y the receijiUof the^ letter from 
Lord Mornington, dated the 8th of November. 

He was* somewhat more acutely mfived by a second, dated the 
10th of December, earnestly impressing on his mind the,necessity of 
giving an eirly and serioys consideration to the subject of the 
former letter, and announcing the Governor-General's intention of 
proceeding to Madras, where he hoped to receive satisfactory 
communications. The Sultaxm was s^ill so weak as to Relieve, that 
a fabulous version of the history of his jembiissy, would satisfy 
Lord Mornington's credulity, and remove his stispicions; but 
when, early in January 1799, he obtained intelligence of thS * 
Governpr-Generals actual arrival at Madras on the 81st of December, 
to direct the operations of an immediate war ; and so^n after* 
wards received a letter, dated the 9th oi January, in answer to his 
own silly , fabrication of a mercantile advertture, on a vessel of 
two masts, on the return of which a few Frenchnmn Jiad taken 
their passage? to India ; when he perused his* Lordship's remon- 
strances against his rejection of the proposed 'envoy ; his recital iu 
detail of the entire amount <^f the information he possessed, regard- 
ing the hostile proceedings at ^he Isle of France, with a Persian 
translation of General Malartic's proclamation ; his explanation of 
the ifbcessity imposed on the allies, of seeking relier from this 
ambiguous state of supposed* peace, and hostile negotiation and 
alliance, and their anxious desire to continue the relations of peace 
on sitch terms as should render it safe* and pemancnt ; hi^ most 
sefious and solemn admonition to asse*nt tf> the reception of the 
intended <envdy ; his entreaty not to postpone an answer more than 
one day after the receipt of the letter, and the final and portentous 
observation, that “ dangerous consequences result from the delay of 
arduous affairs;” when he had finished the persuaJ’of tfik letter, ha 
appeared to%e aroused, as jf from a* dream, to consider as new facts, 
all the circumstances which had occupied his discussions for several 
months before ; and at length to^ be really awake to the full extent 
and immediate pressure of the danger, and even in a certain dpgree, 
to the folly which had produced it. ♦ ‘ 

Until this period, n® had no distincf^ cohception of trie gra- 

♦ This coniectu^ was peHectly coFf^ct. 

f A sort of proverb, “if the etil musUarrive to-morrow, let it ratjier 
arrive to-day.” 
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tiiitous folly of receiviilg a military reinforcenieiit of ninety-nine 
Frenchmen he had only conAiin^lated their arrival with exultation 
as the precursors of a more mighty aid ; and even now he*^inveighed> 
not agams|[ his own senseless stupidity in the arrangemetit of the 
^mission, contrary to the earnest" advice of his principal ministers; 
not again, st the childish imprudence of receiving, after itS arrival at 
Mangalore, this useless demonstration of hostility, so entirely dispro- 
portioned to his own prigimU expectations ahd designs ; b^t agakist 
the incapacity and disobe^dience of his envoys, which ‘ now for the 
first time he condosoended to discover. One of these^'Mohammed 
Ibrahim, was unhappily ,a dolt, and knew no better ; but for his 
colleague, llussein Ali, man of reputed understanding, no punish- 
ment could J)e too severe. “ If,” said he, I were to hang him, his 
execution would not dispel the storm which is now ready to burst 
over me. I will send hini*^as an appertdage to my embassy to Room 
(Constantinople) that he may perish in. the element by which he has 
conveyed to tjiis country the , sources of its impending calamity 
and he was accordingly appointed ^cretary to that mission. 

In his usual volubility of discourse on all subjects by which he 
‘ was particularly excited, he successively vented his indignation 
against every person and ^ thing immediately or remotely instru- 
mental iA' producing his presfent misfortunes, himself alone excepted, 
the true, and (with the exception *of Monsieur Malartic and the 
envoys) the exclusive* author of his own ruin. In Asiatic conversa- 
tion, no is considered to be gracefully discussed without the 

introduction of an^appropriate tale. The following •would, on its 
own merits, scarcely ‘find a place in a selection of Indian apologues, 
but it derives an interest from being .almost daily recited by the 
Sultaun to some new hearer, as t^be most applicable to his own 
situation. * 

A certain king, who. was learned in the prophetic and mysti- 
cal charatiters formed by the sutures bf the human skull, stopp^ tQ 
decypher the fragment of one, which he perceived by the road-side ; 
and found the inicription t6 mean, this will comae me death of *>forty 
'persons. Being desircms dff averting the destruction of so masiy 
Ixuman beings, he ordered the fragment to be preserved, and on his 
return to’ his private apartments, pounded it into a fine powder, 
which he put into a, little box and deposited in a secret part of his 
pabinet, the* access to whicl? was prohibited to every otlmr person. 
In the latter part of this process, he wfs observed hy**his favorite 
wife, who from the king’s skill in pharmacy, siipposed this powder 
so carefully preserved, to be some precious medicinal preparation. 

“ The king: soon afterwards departed *on a distant etpedition, 
and th^ favorite wife, disconsolate for his absence, declined in health, 
and obtained no relief &hm the united skill of the State physicians. 
At lei^gth it occtxrred to her t<j tiy the effect of ^tbe medicine pre- 
pared and deposited by the king.**’ VThe apolo^e does not stop to 
explaip in what manner this powder of skull (n^tained or exercised 
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its iMteiit powers, but goes on to say that queen became 

immediately pregnant. The king and i»of coiyrse enraged : 

the queen Acknowledges her miraculous pregnancy^ but pleads inno- 
cent of the ordinary means by which it might have be^n accom- 
plished. The king orders to be tortured and slain^ first the chiefs 
eunuchs,^ arW then awery male thing that could pCNSsibly fall under 
suspicion. At length tne (^ueen, reflecting the possible origin of 
heft disgrace, and anxiohs, in the expedtation of^er own death, to 
confess her unintentional errors, acknowledged that she had violated 
the secret cabinet, and taken home <5f the medi<y|ie which she had 
seen deposited by the king in the manner, which has been described. 
The king instantly i;ecollected the circumstances of the deposit 
The number of persons put to death was found to he exactly forty, 
and the mystic prophecy w^ fulfilled.” 

The mbral, or application, like maify annexed to more cele- 
brated apologues, is npt pagrticulaidy obvious ; but the Sultaun went 
on to explain : " a weather-beaten fragment of skulj pt\)duced the 
death of forty persons, — the fractured mast of Bipaud’s worthless 
vessel will caujie the subversion of an empire” 

With this strong conviction on his mind, the Sultaun for som'h * 
time a§:er the receipt of the letter frojn lord Momington,* dated 
the 9 th of January, ‘had nearly made dp his mind to thro^ himself 
unconditionally on his Lordship’s compassion, and to receive the 
envoy ; buji, notwithstanding the significant entreaty, to lose not a 
single day in his reply, he went on with the proanastination 
naturally belonging to an unpalatable re&olve, liesitating from day 
to day to execute the determinatioil of the laifet ; and the lingering 
indecision of the fatalist, €j,uggested the hope that, if at the last 
moment no favorable , chance* should arise, he might still be in 
time to submit to an alternative, short of absolute* destruction. 
During that particular period, constant letters were arriving from 
•Dubuc, (who did not finally* sail jfrom Tranguebor, until the 7th 
of February,) assuring Tipf>oo that the French must actually have 
embarked oif the Red Sea for his assistance, an& might bfe daily 
e^tpected. Chapuis, and all the French admitted to Bis presence, 
reiterated the same assurances ; projects of resistance or submission, 
held their alternate empire, as reason or passion prevailed^; and it is 
believed, by those who had the best opportunities of judging, that 
the confident assurances of the Frencji officers, Vere tihe efficient 
cause of diverting the Spltaun’s ;nind from the only wise reso- 
lution it was then in his power to form, and produced his ultimate 
destruction. 

It is difficult to determine the degree in whichrthese officers may 
have themselves believed, in the prolwtble realisation of the* hopes 
which they excited ; hxJft it is certein, tbW ally such beliet, so fiu* 
from being founded on authentic, 0:5 even probable intellig^ce, coifld 
only have originated in vagn^ inferences regarding the uttnnate 
objects of the* Egyptian expedition, And in an entire of 

existing facts^ After the destruction of the. ^French fleet, on the 1 st 
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of AiigiiKt 1798, and fhe univorsM,] howtility manifested by tlic 
inhabitants Egypt, in Oetol'e.r^of the same year, it is certain, that 
General Biionaparte, so far from being in a condition fo meditate 
distant detachments, had reason to look with anxiety to the mere 
rpreservation of his first conquest. His expedition to Acre appears 
to have been essentially defensive f and intended to anticipate and 
destroy tfie offensive means which Jezzajr Pacha was preparing for a 
formidable Turki^i invasi6n of Egypt. *Althoijgh Je%zar had 
previpusly looked with sjp eye of jealous hostility to^ his nominal 
sovereign, the ev^s of the war showed that they beedfme cordially 
united against the commop enemy : and, if we even dismiss from our 
consideration, as a mere pretence, tlie imputatiqn of offen*sive prepara- 
tion on the^ part of Jezzar, still, the design of occupying a fortress 
and port, which should place in the hapds of its possessor a direct 
command over the subsistence of the interilaediate countiy, must, in 
the actual situation of General Buonap/irte, be considered as a wise, 
defensive pVec^ution. 

That General’s letterf to ICippoo Sultaun, written in February 
1799, professing the intention of liberating him from the iron yoke 
‘ <ff England, distinctly shows the intended execution of that design 
to be distant, by the wish expressed of previously receiving and con- 
ferring vftth a confidential agent from the Sultaun at Cairo and if 
any farther, proof were wfuiting of «the absence of every possible 
intention of an ‘immediate movement to the east, it would be found 
in the r(iqmn|^able coincidence of this •letter being int&oepted at 
Judda on the very day (tile 17th of February) in which he himself 
crossed the northern frontier of the Egyptain territory for the attack 
of El Aridi^ a place recently gairisoned^ by Jezzar, with two thou- 
sand men ; and in the exactly contemporary events of the siege of 
Acre and the siege of Seringapatam. , 

But the intelligence regarding Egypt was not limited te the 
representations of* the French ofiicerA two documents of a more^ 
authentic nature were presented to the Sultaun ; a copy of the 
declarfiCtion of wa^ issued by* the Porte against the French, in cc^nse- 
quence of their invasion of Egypt, transmitted some time before by 
Lord Clive, Governor of Madras; and on the 16th df Jojnuary, a 
letter addi:;essed to the Sultaun, by, the Grand Signor, dated the 20th 
of September 1798, transmitted through the English minister at 
Constantinople, and now forv^arded by Lord Mornington, accompani- 
ed by a most inyressive letter frqpi hims el f. The lette.^ <ffthe Grand 

* Buonaparte’s letter to Jezzar Pacha, and the known facts connected 
with his representations. 

t The words with which the letter beginso “You have already been 
informed of my arrival on the borders of the Red Sea,” may seem to refer to a 
former lert-ter, which, if sent, is not known to havj^ been received. Intimation 
was made to me by the peraon b^ qualified to know, of a letter or letters 
addressed by Tippoo to General Bupnaparte. I can on\v say, that in a con- 
stant, and generally a daily intercourse^foT^several years with two of Tiptoe’s 
secretaries, I nev^ heard of such a letter or letters ; and th^t if its existence 
hadbeefi known to Lord ♦ Mornington,, I appreljepd that it would not have 
been omitted in his collective of Seringapatam papers. ♦ * 
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Signor states, that in a time of profound peace with ^France, and of 
a neutrality in her wars with otn^ powers of Europe.., which those 
powers evAi represented as being too partial to their enenjy, a French 
armament under General Buonaparte, suddenly invaded E^ypt, with- 
out previous complaint, or representation, or notice ; pretending that^ 
the expedition wasb exclusively against the Beys^ and insinuating 
that it was undertaken with ‘the consent of the Porte “ which is a 
ho:«rible Hilsity that iAteibepted letter^ liad disc 4 )vered their design 
of diiriding^A rahui into vwrwns Repat^Lics ; and progressively of 
passing to Kidia, where the French expected togyiite wdth the Sub 
taun, for the expulsion of the English frgm that country : that the 
hostility against all true JVIoliammeJanSf pj;oved by the invasion of 
the venerated province of Egypt, tint (jranary of hotyj^dtifCs Mecca 
and Medina, liught to unite^ against tliein all persons of that faitli ; 
that in addition to the .•ties od* religion, tffe bonds of amity already 
established between tbem,^ a]f brded reason to liope for Ids concert in 
the common cause ; that England was indted with tjie Porte in the, 
war against France; and tliat he* made it a particidar request, if the 
Sultaun had hf^rboured any^dea of joining the Frenclt, that he would 
lay it aside ; and in, the event of ^any subject of complaint against* 
the English, that he would accept the good offices of the Porte* for its 
adjustment. » * * . 

The fictitious answer to this letter* to be transmitted throng]] 
the Englislji Government, was not written untH near a month after- 
wards, and without noticing the offer of mediation, inKofesses his 
readiness to unite in all the objects of the Port6 for the pihsperity 
and dive ordinance of the faith and its followers ; and a(j(iuiesces in 
the proposition, that the french, by attacking the liead of the 
Church, had rendered tjiemselves the enemies of all true Mussul- 
mans ; supporting the doctrine by a somewhat singular text of the 
KorsCR, intended for the perusal of the English — consider not infi- 
dels as friends, consider* none such but Mussulm’^ins.** *The twic 
answer containing his genuine sentiments, to be^ delivered by his 
own'^mbassadors, refei's to their oral coinmunications for the fkirticn- 
lat measures in his contemplation, but give^ a coinp(indiqus history 
of the origin and progress, “ the treachery, deceit, and supremacy of 
the Christians in the regions of Hindustan,” which, as a mere literary 
curiosity, is not unworthy of perusal. In the history, equally of 
French and English transactions, the were facts ’are mother badly 
narrated, n5r .more broadly caricatured, than in tlie early pictures 
drawn by Englishmen, of the fabulous enormities of their country- 
men, in the east : but in the higher coloring of Orieubil iirmgery, 
the fabtes are rendered* more tabulous; and the supremacy .of the*. 
English over the French nation, is made as perfect in licentiousness 
as in power. Twelve htfndred French s<?Wiei*s, in a .state m intoxi- 
cation, in open AsbV, are rppresentc(\ to have entered the houses of 
the •faithful at Hyderabad; bi'hRve violated their women, and to 
have excited ^netfil enmity ; a fact wBich, if founded at all, pay be 
supposed to h^vc occutred in a inoment of yjctorJ^ or insuliordina- 
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tion. But th# English vices are of a more deliberate character, and 
belong to more lofty xkik, for in the catalogue of their 
crimes, the<«sober commission of the same enormity, on tlfe widow of 
a monarch (the vizier of Oude) is gravely ascribed to an English 
jGtovernor-Ueneral, Lord Teignmouth. 

The impressive letter of Lord ‘Motnin^on^ which slsco^mpanied 
the despatch from the Grand Signor to^ the Sultaun, certainly pro- 
duced a considerable effect; but his reply is perhaps Hhe n^ost 
singular document in these extraordinary transactions ; he ac- 
knowledgea the r/y.eipt or the* letter from the Grand Signor, whose 
titles occupy three-fourth^ of his reply, and without the slightest 
observation on its contents, ©this strange epistle abruptly terminates 
with the following sentence : Being frequently disposed to make 
excursions and hunt, I am accordingly proceeding ®n a hunting 
excursion ; you will be pieased to despatch. Major Dovfeton, (about 
whose coming your friendly pen has%repeat%dly written), slightly 
attended (hr pnattended)/' This letter, which must have been 
written early in 'February, arrive'd at Madras on the Kith of that 
month, and independently of its strange manner was liable to the 
• mispicion of being intended to coeivey an equivocal sneer ; the word 
(shekaa*) hunting, being iq the idiom of Mysoor, familiarly applied 
to militsfry operations,* and with out attention*- to dates, it^ might 
seem to indicate his intended attack on General Stuart, which did 
not occur till About a month afterwards. But I have been assured 
by those ;^bo*^ere near him that the abrupt dictation was the mere 
effect of chagrin at the necessity of humiliation ; that he then really 
intended and earnestly wished to receive the British envoy, and 
marched to the Madoor river, upwards of forty miles to the east ; 
General Stuart’s position being nqarly the same distance from 
Seringapataui, in an opposite direction, from the same motives that 
in 1794 led him to Deonhully — in order that the state of the ocipital 
and its vicinity, might not be exposed *to observation. But the samq 
persons, so confident of his humble views at that moment, were 
equally alarmed for some n^w caprice, and were satisfied, that if the 
envoy even had beent senf and received, faithless evasions would 
have imposed on the allies the same ultimate necessity®; and it must 
be added, 'that his private memoranda, since discovered, strongly 
evince a kill lingering hope of some propitious event. From that 
qastern enpAmpment, howe\er, he did actually detach an escort as 
far as Oossoor, jvith orders to be^ready to receive and (joftduct Major 
Doveton to his camp. But he had m*iscalculp;ted the period to 
which he might venture to procrastinate : he entered bis own tents 
on the 15th of February, and mov‘ed on the 20th, and the English 
army made its first march in advance from the point at which it had 
concentrated, on the Ikth, two days before the receipt at Madras, 
of the letter which has been described.^ The declar^ion of the 
Governor-General, to be issued ^n:|..cro8sing the*^ frontier, anti his 

♦ When it is intended to speak of an officer as a ^od partisan with the 
light troops, he is said to,he perfect in Sawaree &h^kare&, • 
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answer to this extraordinary letter, were ooiAoideut in date. In the 
latter, Lord Mornington exprcwssed hlsi^incere regret, th^t his urgent 
representation of the dangers of delay had produced no^ffect, and 
that the Sultaun^had postponed noticing his admonitions^ until the 
period of the season (for which an appeal was made to his own ^ 
convictio/i) •rendered the advance df the army necessary to the 
common •security of the aljies ; that the mission of Major Doveton 
to him, \fas no Jonger 'expedient, buf that (Jqjieral Harris, the 
Commander-ih-Chief of the advancing arn^, had been empowered to 
receive any "^embassy which he should despatch i, and tpe General 
was directed to issue the Govemor-Gen^rars declaration, and to 
despatch this letter, both dated on the 22nd February, on one and the 
same day, that on which he should enter the territory of Mysoor. 

The Sultaun, in the ipeanwhile, kept in constant agitation 
and suspen{?e regarding ."the arrival of <!he envoy ; receiving no 
answer to the letter #whirdi .conveyed his taidy, ungracious, and 
insulting assent ; and knowing, from the systematic movements of 
General Harris, that he would necessarily cross tlid frontier in a few 
days, drew inferences regaicding the determination of the allies 
more fatal to his own political existence than those which hewt • 
actually been formed. “ All my decisions (he said) must now be 
desperafe. I am buit losing precious • time in waiting Ibr their, 
embassador, while tl>ey are closing in ijpon me, on either side. I 
will march and strike a decisive blow.*' He* accoitlingly left the 
whole of tlxe Silledar and three thousand of the stably i^se under 
Poomea, with four cushoons of infantry? the \rhole under Seyed 
Saheb, to watch the motions of General Harris ; and with the 
remainder of the army proceeded by forced marches by the route 
of Caniambaddy and Pepapalaiji to attack General Stuart, in whoso 
presence be arrived on the precise day (the 5th of March) that 
Geneml Harris, after passing the frontier, despatched to the Sultaun 
tjbe letter of the Governor^Qesiel'al, dated the 22nd of February. Bi^t 
before entering on the narration of military oj)erations, it will be 
convenient to«teke a short view of the ^rength aitd position of the 
advancing armies, the circumstances •undtr which they were 
assemble^ and advanced, together with the defensive foAe which 
the Sultaun possessed to resist this formidable invasion. The 
latter may be stated, in round numbers, at thirty-three thou- 
sand effective Jire-locks, including the garrison of SeHjigapatain^ 
but no othet garrison, exclusive (jf officers and of a numerous 
artillery, which, witti drivers and other establishments, amounted 
to eighteen thousand* more, and about fifteen thousand cavalry and 
rocketmen, making an affective* total, including officers, of about 
fifty thousand fighting men ; of which, at the ^coramencemeht of 
hostilities, about five thousand were detl^ied, and eventufflly not 
a vailable during the war. ^ 

Kirkpatrick. Appendix, pa|(l Beatsoii, Appendix, page xcii, 
compared with manusgript information 
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Vjew of the strenf^th^ advance^ ai}4 position of 'the ^invading armies^Catcutia — 
Fresh receipt of intelligence — Lofd Mornington proposes immediate hostilky if 
posphle — PracticahiHty discpssed-^-^Short delay judicious and fortunate — 
Considerations regarding the Egffptian 'eicpedition — RemarkaBie statement of 
Lord Mommgton regarding that armament — Value of Egypt---<olonial — - 
commercial — military-^iscuifsed — Actual destination of this axmament favor- 
able to his views — Rope ihat^the Suftaun would submit without coercion, to the 
terms requir^ed'-^Lands at Madras — Delicacy towards Lord Clive — Reciprocal 
feelings of that nobleman— ^Movements of Zemaun Shah — detain Sir Aiured 
Clarke at Bengal— Commakd in the sovfh* devolves on General Harris — his 
staff- — Early exertions of Nizam Ali — Lord Mornington issues his final 
instruction^ for the advance of the army-^Wise (tnd liberal authority to the 
Commander4rk Chief — Provisions^ in \he ^rear — Army of General Stuart — • 
ascends to Ooorg — Defensive position attacked by Tippoo, 5th March — A ction — 
repulse — described by the Raja of Coorg— diplomatic corqmission under the 

• orders of General Harris — he enters the en€my\s country — operations- — defects 
discovered in the first day\ march — Ahstraxit of the effects — Slight affair of the 
2 1st Mgrch — Intelligence of general Stuart's action — Tippoo's mc^jements — 

• prepares and abandons a fine position at the Madoor Tiver — Battle of Malvilly 

— results — General Harris's unexpected movement acrms the Cavery, frustrates 
the Sultann's plans — motives for this movement — Tippoo's disappoinimeni and 
dismay — Gloomy and effecting consultation of the Suliaun anehhis officers — 
detcrminlFtniSa desperate b{iitle on chosen ground— which the English army 
passed at the distance of three miles — Fresh disappointment regarding their 
intentions — Average progress of the English army under five miles a day — 
Ultimate encampment for the siege. ^ 

Rdmours of the proceedings at the^sie of , France reached Calcutta 
on the 8th bf June, 1798, and on the 18th a regularly authenticated 
copy of Monsieur Malartic’s proclamation was received in auletter 
fK)m Eai^ Macartftey, Governor of thd Gape?' of Good Hope, dated thi? 
28th of March, and this unquestionable intelligence was confirmed 
and e*xplamed iJy the attestation of several respectable individuals 
who had personally witnessed in the Isle of France the transacti<Mis 
to which that document referred. ^ r 

The .evidence of meditated hostility was complete : the time 
and the means of reoeiving a French force sufficient for its execution 
remained ^uncertain ; it wsys the business of a wise and vigorous 
policy, if possible, to antidpatq the blojv ; and an en^gy was cer- 
tainly displayed, in all respects, proportioned taa just estimation of 
the value of time. On the second day, after the receipt of this 
intelligence, Lord Mornington issued his final orders for assembling, 
withoift delay, the ^English armies on the coasts of Coromandel and 
Malab^, with the vihw making an attack on the Sultaun, instan- 
taneous, if possible, or at the earliest possible period that it could be 
made with effect. The coincidfenb^ of date is* very remarkable 
between the receipt of this •’intelligence by th^. Gcyvemor-General, 
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and a letter addressed to him by the Secret^ Committee of the Court* 
of Directors, 18th of October in concurrence with His 

Majesty’s ftiinisters,) noticing the armanent of Toulbn, and tho 
proclamatiom of Monsieur Mdartic, and recommending fliat aiitici* 
pation of the meditated attack whijch Lord Mornington was in the 
act of ordering at C^yicutta at thQ moment of the signature in London • 
of authoirity to that effect. The expediency of early and active 
preparation was incontestable ; but an immediate movement/ on an 
adequate scafc, was found to be impracticable onf various accounts, 
on consultiri^ with General Hams, at*that^time Commander-in-Cluef 
and Provisional Governor at Fort St. George. * 

The aiftenal of Madras, and tlie resources of its Government^ 
were to furnish, not only the great* body *of the invading anny, with 
its field equippients, but the whole of the battering trai«, the stores 
and provisions, and the -nn^^iqs of transj^rting to u distant object, 
this enormous and unwieldy mass. Motiv(‘.s of economy had pre- 
vented the existence of any tegular establisliment of ^Iraught or 
carriage cattle, and the oxpt*ri^ice ^)f every war Iind shown the 
difficulty of coljectiiig, and the still greater difficulty of giving an 
efficient training to the loqifisite numbers of wild and unpractised 
animals. Even in ilui war of 17&0-92, when the authority and * 
resoxirc^ of the Stc|te under Lord Ooiyiwallis, wore madg to bear 
with all their energy on the mefpis of efficient equipment ; officers of 
observation had (Icemed one of the moSt important, results of the 
inconclusivf^ campaign of 1790, to be the training and organization 
of this most essential branch of n li li tary <^quiprpo ti t , better 

conducted operations of 1791 and 1792 ; and ^he practical force of 
these remarks, which it niquires experience and candour to appre- 
ciate, may be conceived froni the following, among numerous facts ; 
that Lord Cornwallis’s Iirmy \9^ith a battering train, ov^u after tho 
cxhai^ting effects of the siege of Bangalore in 1791, marched in 
fjays more than General Hams on the same route, was, able to 
perform with every possible exertion in ^/ive,* wliile ho had yet 
scarcely seen, an enemy. Those who were dispos^j^d to undervalue 
tliese impediments, quoted as a parallel instance, a case far removed 
from similarity, the sufficiency of the preparations mixde, by early 
exertion tor the siege of Pondicherry in 1793, when the trained 
equipments discharged in 1792, \^ere ready and anxious for employ- 
ment, and thousands were solicitous to hire thfeir cattle,and drivtns 
for a simple* transport of stores, to a fiAed domestic poiijft in Coro* 
mandel, on whom no inducement 'could prevail t(/ undertake an 
active foreign campgiign ; and it can scarcely be deemed a speculative 
proposition, not only that no lasge army in the south of India ever 
has been, but that no army ever will be perfectly efficienfc*m its 

♦ Beatson, page 67 ; asefibed by the author^ abuses among ttft natives 
in that department, and a spirit of opposition to their reformation ; tliis is 
the idiief impediment always expeniegrfcd in organiziTig that dej(>iirtun.*nt in 
every first campjpgn, on a large scare , 
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movements, in the early part of a first campaign, without a proper 
establishment of oxen previously trained. 

To thist most 'essential oW^cle to immediate movement, was 
added at the time, the dispersed state of the military establishment 
of Fort St. George ; partly arising from tlie permanently vicious 
• administration of the Nabob of Carnatic, aggravated this period 
by the la(^ge detachments made for the expedifions againsj Ceylon, 
and the Eastern Islands', recently captured from the Dutch 

To a coiijoint<^’movement from the side of MalabF.r, the season 
opposed an insuperable obstacle, experience having sh^wn, that no 
equipment can suclnouut these western hills, and retain its efficiency 
at an earlier period than ^December : man is the only,%nimal who 
braves the seasons with^endtjess. ‘ 

It majif- perhaps be deemed fortunate, with reference to other 
considerations of a coll^eral nature, •* thjit tlie impediments to 
immediate movement, were of so decided a character : the • mas- 
terly transactions at Hyderabad, had ''in tfne intermediate time, 
doubled the efficiency of that alliancb, by the whole amount of the 
danger removed, and the force rendered dis})osal for the war ; the 
preparations of the two Governments of Madras and Bombay, were 
better matured, the eventual and probable ex{)ense was saved, of a 
second cjimpaign, and the dapger was averted, of an enlargcd«''icope to 
the critical intrigues of Poona; while the ample means of every 
description, which this comparatively short delay afforded tlie oppor- 
tunity to provide, the Governor-General was enabled ’io form the 
brilliant «i^, 7 »T^q)tion, of Jftnishing the war, not only in a single 
campaign, but by one operation, to which undivided object, every 
effort from every quarter should be exclusively directed. Looking, 
therefore, with all the advantages derived from subsequent experi- 
ence, to th(‘- determination which'" Lord Mornington ultimately 
formed, on a full discussion of these combined considerationj^^ it is 
probable that, in determining to cqmmepce the war as soon as 
should be prafctibable, after the . conclusion of the monsoon oT 
Malabar, no time was really lost ; the truest economy was cons;^ilted, 
by bringing forward the \^hole force of the State for* one great apd 
efficient effort, instead of conducting less effective operations at a 
protracted and ultimately enlarged expense : and in the actual event, 
the intrigues at Poona were anticipated and foiled, before their 
authors had begun td reduce them ta a definite shape. 

The ffrst authentic infohnation of the invasion of Egypt by the 
French, was received at Calcutta, on th^ 18th of October : previous 
intelligence of the preparations making in the Mediterranean had 
arrived in the beginning of August.* Various circumstances attend- 
ing the equipment of the armament at Toulon, had inclined the 
Govern<:’*-General to^ apprehend, that at bast a part of it might be 
destined for an expedition to India, although he could not believe 
that the attempt would be made filiKOUgh Egypt and Rear-Adipiral 
Rainier had, with his accustomed ^slal and anility, concurred in the 
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expediency suggested by Lord Mornington^ of proceeding with the * 
fleet to the coast of lii^^labar, instead, o^Malacca, a§ he had previously 
intended. 4t is remarkable that Lora Momington’s statement, that 
he could not believe, in August 1798, that the attempt on India 
would be made'^by the French thi;ough Egypt, is dated^in March 
1799, many monthg posterior , to his knowledge, of their actual 
occupation of the country, with that uHerioj view. OrdinaVy minds 
are ^contented that resuits ’should seem to correspond with their 
supposed aniricipktions ; and this spontaneouisj admission of being 
disappointed by the event, ought probabl;f to be viewed as the tacit 
dissent, of a great statesman, from the political wisdom of the 
measures of his adversary. Doubte hav^ Occurred to less •competent 
observers, regarding the soundness of eitlibr of the three avowed 
motives, for undertaking* this celebrated expeditioif: — 1st, the 
attainment oi a valuable •colonial possijssioii ; 2nd, commercial 
advantages to arise from opening the canal of the Ptolemies across 
the Isthmus of Suez, and thus placing in the hnmis of the possessors 
of Egypt’, a superiority in th^ Indian trade over •those nations 
who should continue to double the Cape of Good Hope ; and Anally 
the military facilities atforded to the hVench for tlie attack of thg • 
English possessions in India. 

As»a colonial possession, all the fa«ts which have hithtrto been 
developed, seem to sliow that jts advantages could at no period be 
made to equal the expense of its mainfcnancg ; or if such a period 
should ev€^l:• arrive, it must be posterior to an entire d^location in 
‘the present relations of the world ; in whkh rev^lutio^rlHbst among 
other events be involved, the destruction of that Government whose 
moon is in its wane,” according to the prophetic denunciation of 
every historian, and whose *fall has often been predicted, without 
being as yet followed* by aify serious symptom of, immediate 
accorgplisTiment. 

At the apprehension of ci^mmercial rivalry it i? presumed, tluit 
ho London merchant woula be alarmed who should compare ifie 
singl]^ expense and hazard of the longer voyagef with the Mindless 
repetition of risk, damage, and embezzlemei^t, exclusively of actual 
disbui?sementf which would accompany the more complex operation ; 
shorter in mere geographical distance alone ; even admitting what, 
might perhaps be questioned, the'assumed facility of openhig a really 
practicable communication between the Bed Sea and th# Nile. 

The mflitary facilities are more obvious to a transient than to a 
close observation. ,The poVer possessed of naval superiority, might 
always and easily render impracticable the communication by the 
narrow mouth of the K^d Sea ;• and with regard lo the plans indi- 
cated in the intercepted letters, of dividing imconquered Arabia into 
v^arious republics, as tlie aacm o^iitemocfacy from^fParis to 
Calcutta, the wonders really accomplished by the effbiis oi' revo ■ 
lutipnary France tiannot festra^a a Smile, at this pi’ojec'ted extension 
of fraternity amoijg the defenders aifd tie’, religious f)lunderer» of 
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the holy cities : a march through the inheritance of the robbers of 
the desert ; or at bast through <a »3gion depending on foreign countries 
for its ow^^ rood, to reach the sister republic of Citizen T^poo. 

It is^,^ot intended to conjecture in what de^e^ the disbelief of* 
« the Governor-General was founded, on any of these considerations, 
but it m^y be suggested with ^eatbr, confiaenco, that hiS knowledge 
of the actual invasion* of Egypt, by tjie whole of the acrmament 
prepared at TouIof, relieved him from the apprehension of fmme(Kate 
interruption from* that q\;arter, during the probable continuance of 
the war incMysoor, The motives for urging his preparations for the 
purpose of shortening, by every practicable means, the duration of 
the impending war, we^c s<eifficiently powerful, independently of all 
reference tq the Egyptian expedition ; and his greatest apprehension 
continued to apply, not to the force apply occupied^ and after the 
1st of August, locked up"m that coun1,ry, but to an additional arma- 
ment wliich might have proceeded by the ordinary passage, round 
the Cape of Qood^ Hope, to co-^oporato* in its farther objects. On 
second day after Vcceiving the intelligence from Egyjit, ftlie 2 1st of 
October), he i?isucd peremptory ordcrs»to the Govcuaiment of Fort 
St. George for completing the equipments in de[)artmeiit, and 

advarfciiig the battering train and all the heavy stores to the most 
eligible •situation on the western frontier and announced his 
intention of reinforcing their native army with three thousand 
volunteers from B(^ngal, and with the most ample supplies of 
treasure. biilliant victory of Aboukir, of which inform-, 

ation was received at tfie close of the same month, m,'iterially 
augmented the impi'obability of interruption from any arma- 
ment which had not previously sailed, and the Governor-General 
opened the correspondence with Tippoo Svultaun whic^h has been 
recited, and determined to pioceed to Madras for tbe purpose of 
conducting the expected negotiation ; in the hope that the pr^^sper- 
OiHB events in 'Iifdia already detailed,* combined with this recent 
intelligence, and with the progress of his military preparations on 
both coasts, would dispose the Sultaun’s haughty m»ind to ajust 
estimate of his actual danger, and render unnecessary these formkl- 
able means of ultimate coercion. c , 

On tbe last day of the year b798. Lord Mornington landed, as 
we have seen, at Madras, where the son of the great Clive had 
succeeded *tb the Government in the preceding August. The pro- 
visions of the 4aw required that the au^thority of the Governor in 
Council at Fort St. George should be vested m the hands of the 
Governor-GcneraJ during his residence at that Presidency ; and the 
public acts and proceedings of that Goveimment must necessarily 
pass in his name ; ,but on first assuming his seat in council. Lord 
Mornington declared ThrRf his power of siijlbrintendence on the spot, 
should not exceed its, ordinary pxercise at the seg-t of the Supreme 
Government at Fort William, and fie‘fieqiiested Lord* Clive to conduct 
air thQ ordinary details of Ihe Government, aijvd especially those 
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which related to patj on age, according to tj^e principles which haci 
been observed by his Lordship sinc^e his arrival in India, while his 
own alien Won should be chiefly devoted to the ^eneraPinterests of 
all tlie presidencies. The delicacy of this procee<Eng was\aJculated 
to excite a continuance of that energy and vigour in forwurding the 
public servjpe, whicl^ had already ontained the recorded testimony 
of his i^aqualified approbation; no declarations, Tiowever, could 
entyely divest his Lordship's presence Madras of the ostensible 
interception ctf thSbt credit, whidh the subordinate government might 
otherwise h^pe to claim, from the independent exercise of its^own 
energies, in the important crisis in which it was*|)laced,’or subdue 
in ordinary minds the smothered jealousy produce by necessary 
supersession. But a genuine purity and no tfleness of mind, elevated 
tai* above the^ access of ,eVery such unworthy feeling, vi»as evinced 
by Lord Clive, in public. e:^o^ions, if pcs.sible, augmented by the 
presence of the Governor-General ; in efforts to insure success, as 
anxious as if they tended* t6 his own exclusive honor,; and in a 
manly and honorable support of his superior, on public principle, as 
warm and cordial as if it had been the undivided result of personal 
attachment. * * 

The continued apprehension of an invasion of Hindosten by 
Zemaun Shah, who was stated to have*crossed the Indus, jpendered 
it necessary to place the army^of Bengal in a state of preparation ; 
and it was ultimatefy determined, that combining* these circum- 
stances witfi the intended absence of the Governor-General, Sir 
Alured Clarke, Commander-in-Chief in India, should reAlmtei to direct 
the military operations in that quarter ; and , that the immediate 
command of the army assembled at Madras, and the general conduct 
of the southern war shouldT 'devolve on Lieutenant-General Harris, 
the local Commander-in-Chief df the troops of that Presidency. To 
the ^jenefit of various military experience, General Harris added 
the inestimable advantage^ of a persoual knowledge qf eveiy 
locality, connected with flip operations of the impending service, 
obtained during the campaigns of 1790, 1791, aud 1792 ; ajid [an 
injiimate acquaintance then acquired* and recently improved, 
(while* exercising the powers of Commander-in-Ohief and provisional 
Governor^ with the personal character, and varied qualifications of 
every individual whom he might find it necessary to employ ; and 
the penetration with which this knowledge v^as exercised, may be 
appreciated • by the universal admission, that in estimating the 
acknowledged merit of ev^y branch of military preparation for the 
campaign of 1799, none was more perfect, perhaps none so efficient, 
as the ^admirable selection of .the principal staff of Lieutenant- 
General Harris. * 

The happy conseq^tences of the i^nt. Changes efS«cted at 
Hyderabad, were manifested in the timely march and actual arrival 
at ^he appointed* rende^ous^befofe General Harris was ready to 
move, of the subsidiary force, and a selected body from the 
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,THK , ADVANCE OF THK ARMY. 

' late French battalions, counting together to ten thousand infantry 
with their guns, find a bettfr ^chosen, though not so numerous a 
body of as that which had accompanied and Incumbered 

Lord Cornwallis. The appointment to the general control and 
direction t»f Nizam Ali's conting^nt, of Captain MaFcolm, who in his 
*’ capacity of Assistant to the Resident, had himsi^lf materially contri- 
buted to'the political aijd military ar^ngements which secured their 
services, was an important* branch of the* new organization. tHis 
personal acquainfe.nde with the chiefe, and his cohciliatory and 
aninfated manners^ gave i neiV tone *to their proceedirf^s ; and the 
energy and efficiency of the troops of Nizam Ali in 1799, formed a 
remarkable contrast with* ^leir Qonduct in 1791 and 1792. On the 
3rd of February, Lord" Mornin^on is^qpd *his final instructions 
for the advance of the army, and the first movement was made 
on the 11th. c. * 

Although the strength of the aripy^aboYe the ghauts, in 1792, 
exceeded in number, by upwards of .six thousand men, that which 
was destined *for' the campaign df 1799, and nearly ten thousand, 
if the corps of Nizam Ali be excluded^ * yet, in tl^p former war, a 
pumber exceeding that difference, was employed in the fortresses on 
the lipes of communication ; and, as all the means of every description 
for the reduction of the enexiy’s capital, was n(>w to accomjlktiy the 
army for terminating the war by a single blow ; the plan of the cam- 
paign excluded* the occupation of intermediate posts, and rendered dis- 
posable abou^an equal number of troops. The amount of those equip- 
t ^ 

* Total. 

* European caValry . - - . 884 

Native ditto 1,751 

2,635 

European artillerymen - - > ' 608 

European infantry - - - . - 4,381 

Native ditto - - - 10,695 

* • ■ — ■ -— 15,076 

Gunlascars - . . 1,483 

Pioneers* . r - . - i,ooo „ 

^ . 2,483 

• r-20,802 

subsidiary force serving with Nizam Ali 6,636 « 

ijiis infantry, formerly French - - 3,621 

» 10,157 

^ *-30,959 

Bombay ann^ - * 6,000 

, Grand Total - 36,959 

* - 

Battering guns - - - 40 

Field owtlince - - t- 57 

Howitzers - - 7 

besides the field train, with the contingent of Nizam* Ali, and besides his 
regular and irregular horse, about 6,000. ** 

Army of 1792 * 


4%dl3.<^ 
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ments, described by the modern technical designation of materiel, 
had never been equalled on any former occasion ; and, if there were 
any question regarding their efficierifey, it arose]^ in a gr^at degree, 
from their abundance. The powers of the Command'&r-in»Clnef 
were co-extensi re with the resources which he might find it neces- 
sary to command ; and* his authority was order^ to be obeyed » 
without ceference, by all officers, civil and military, td whom 4ie might 
find it nt^essary to issus hrS commands., Tlie energies of the Stat(\ 
exercised in their most important and critical fcITm, were cramped 
by no restrictive suspicions of Atnaginaiy tabuse. The jealous d^xiut 
which ^ on foimer occasions we have seen emboThed in 'the four oi 
weakening ppwer by delegation, was now ‘contrasted with the gene- 
rous and masterly conviction, thal anipfe imthority, and broad dis- 
cretion, wisely conferred, are more precious to the giv»r, than the 
receiver : and; in the energetij language o^the author of this liberal 
policy : when Lieutenant-General Harris took the field, 1 thought 
it my duty to invest* him*\v^th the most extensive powers, whi(d) 
it was possible for me to delegate ; and he has carried with him to 
the gates of Soririgapatain, the full vigour and energy of y<air 
Supreme Goverhment.” * 

An adoquatii coips, under Lieutenant-Colonel Read, who extu* 
cised the civil and military authority ip the province of Bjjrainahal, 
was destined to cdllect, arrange and eventually escort* further 
supplies of provisions to the army in* advance. 4 
under Lieut(iuaut-Colonel Brown, was appointe*d for a corresponding 
service in Coimbatore, and finally the important arn.^^tN^f Bomlwiy 
had ascended into Coorg, and agreeably to instructions waited th(‘ 
orders of Lieutenant-General Harris for their furtlier guidanc(\ 
This army was commanded* by Lieutenant-General James Stuart, 
the same excellent andxjstimamc officer who commaiidpd the right 
wing^of the army under Lord Cornwallis in the preceding war, ami 
brought into the present, campaign every advantage of ]oci\l inform- 
ation which could give efficiency to his military e3qyerience, * 

peneral Stuart, after assembling hisi^ariny at pannanon^ jinally 
nyirched from that station on the 21st ^f April. Ho arrived at the 
top of the Popdicherrum gliaut on the 25th the same mouth, and 
proceeded, in obedience to his instructions, to assume a defensive 
position close to the frontier of Mysoor. The nature oft the coun- 
try, everywhere covered with thick woods, ifi most pla(j(‘s nearly 
impenetrabks, made it impossible to \)ccupy a reguiai* dei'ensive 
position, and Compelled hkn to place his troops in several divisions, 
so disposed, as to he capable of affording reciprocal support ; the 
most adyanced of these was the height of Sedaseer, indis{)ensahie 
with reference to an early junction, as being the only sjxX. t'rotji 
which the signals, estayished bctweei^n^Jic two armies, Id he 
observed. 

On the morning of*the S^h^oft March, the very day on which 
^ 6,420 fightinjj men, artillery and inkintiy, Eurc^pcan and Native * 
VOL. 11. 
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’Ont‘TaJ Harris crossed tine frontier, a few tents were descried from 
the hill of Sedasee;*, about ni^e,*o clock, and g*adually the pitching 
of an exte^live encampment in advance of reriapatanf; and little 
more than six miles distant, and on further observation, a green 
tent of lafge dimensions was perceived, indicating* the presence of 
^the Sultaun. The ground at Seda^eer was oijeupied % a brigade 
of three fiative battalioijs, under Lieutenant- Colonel Montrfesor, and 
although the information of trust- worthy* spies rccentlyueturj[ied 
from Seringapataii, gave reasonable assurance that the Sultaun, at 
the tSme of their departui*e was still* at the Madoor rivbr, and that 
a detachment uriaer Mohammed Reza, usually called the JBinky* 
Nabob constituted the only^ force .west of the river Oavery ; General 
Stuart thought it prudent to send forward ‘another battalion to a 
convenient •'position for reinforcing, if it should be ^necessary the 
advanced brigade at Sedateer. ^ . • 

Early on the morning of the 6th, Major-General Hartley, the 
second in command, went forward to reconnoitre the enemy's army, 
which was di.'fcowred to be ill motion ; but their movements were 
so well concealed by the closeness of the country, that it was impos- 
, i^ible to ascertain their precise object,* until between the hours of 
nine, and ten, when a simultaneous attack was made on the front 
and reartof the position ; airJ the battalion dej^tined to reiiftbree it, 
was prevented from joining by thj^ interveijtion of two columns 
from the righb and Ipft, which united in the rear, at the instant of 
the commencement of the attack in front. ‘ 

Bofoi?riSfe cn<,nny had accomplished this pur])Ose, Major-Gene- 
ral Hartley liad time to apprise General Stuart of their attack, and 
remained himself to give any assistance that might 1)6 necessary. 
The best position was immediately assuriied,the brigade was complete- 
ly surrounded on every side, and had to contend with a vast disparity 
of numbers ; the troops were aware that, many hours must c'lapsc 
before they could receive elBcient ei^pport, but they were i\h(^ 
animated by the conviction that aid would ultimately arrive ; and 
maintuined thein ground with so much cool resolution, that the 
utmost efforts of the §ultaiin's best officers and troops were unable 
to make any serious impression on these three sepoy battajions. 

As soon as General Stuart received intelligence of the periloi^s 
situation Vif his advanced corps, be marched without a moment’s 
hesitation, with the Wo flank companies of His Jfajesty’s 75th, and 
the whole* of the 77th under Lieutenant-Colonel DunSop. It was 
half-past two before he arrived with tliis sma^ but* most efficient 
body in sight of the enemy’s divisions, which had penetrated to the 
rear and possessed themselves of the great ..road leading to*Sedaseer. 
Tho dnergy of the attack rendered it of short duration ; less than 
half auf^hour was*snffi^feflt to accomplish the precipitate flight 

* This word signifies Jire^ and Jhe title was a sort pf nickname given to 
this officer, from his being peculiarly exficrt at that species of devastation iri 
an enemy’s country. ♦ ^ « 
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of the Mysooreans through the woods, to#jom the division which 
still continued the attack in fron^. ^ On arriving at Juieuteuant- 
Colonel MAxtresor’s post, General Stuart found his men^exliausted 
with fatigue, and their ammunition almost expended. At twenty 
minutes past thfee, the enemy retreated in all directioni, and left ^ 
General Stuart to a4mir‘e the immoveable steadiness of the native * 
troops in*a protracted encouptm* of nearly sijc hours, and tlie enex^y 
of the Europeans whom lie had led to their aid. ^ The success was 
materiall;^*^Tianced in value, by finding on collecting the re- 
ports of cor^s, that his loss Vas cdnsidferbly aijijaller ijhan might 
have been expected ; amounting only to one hundred and forty- 
three men, -while that of the . enemy* was unusually severe, 
amounting according to credible repoils to* upwards of two thou- 
sand ; a diffei^nce, to be ascribed chiefly to a judiJious occti- 
patioTi of gfound, and a cool#reservation**of fire in the defensive 
position ; and in the r§infoi;c^ent, to the effective consequences of 
a rapid and vigorous encounter. • 

* * • 9 

The Raja of Coorg personally accompanied General Stuart, and 
witnessed for tke first time tthe conduct of Europeaif troops in the 
presence of an enemy. There waff a chivalrous air in all that pro- 
ceeded §rom this extraordinary man, and some passages of hisdetter 
to the Governor-Geaeral, giving an aticount of the opeiSftions of. 
this day are tinged with his peculiar character. General Stuart 
marched wijbh two regiments of Europeans, k(3oping*the remainder 
of the army in the plain of Kanydygood; on apffigipching, he 
ordered the two regiments to attack the enemy! A severe action 
ensued, in which I was present. To describe the battle which 
General Stuart fought witli^^hese two regiments of Europeans; the 
discipline, valour, strength, arid magnanimity of the troeps, the 
courageous attack upon the army of Tippoo, surpasses ill example 
in th& world. In our Sbasters and Puranas, the battles fought by 
Allered and Maharut have’* been much celebrated, but Ihey a’je 
unequal to this battle ; it exceeds my al>ility to describe this action 
at leiigth to your Lordship/' After reciting the ^ight of the Sul- 
taifun's. troops,^ the relief of the advanc^ed post, and the ultimate 
i;etreat of»the enemy, he concludes, — ‘ In this manner Geneml Stuart, 
before my eyes, while I Was looking on, having chastised ^ny enemy, 
has provided great happiness for me, and ali the subjects of my 
country. General Stuart has in this jnanner achieveS.a glorioiw 
deed/’ ' . . , 

The first impression on the Sultaun’s mind, was to renew the 
attack on the ensuing day, with augmented numbers, but in the 
meanwhile General Stuart had* changed all his dispositions. The 
chief object for which this advanced po«ti had been occupmd', must 
necessarily cease to exisl, during the pr^Wfe in its frotA of the 
Sultaun’s main a|my ; ajid the seejarity of the abundant dep6t of 
provisions in the rear, accessible Vfy other routes, rendered necessary 
a new and mt)re eoncentrated disposition of the troops : ^nd "the 
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evacuation of the post (Jf Sedaseer, afforded to the Sultauu the faint 
color of deiicribing as a victory ♦what every officer in hi^ army felt 
to be an i^iiominious repulse. " Having (in the language of the Raja 
of Coorg)^brought disgrace upon himself, he employed all his art and 
knowledge to recover his lost reputation ; and having in this man- 
ner considered for live days, but n6t^ having ta&en up fesQlution to 
attack the Bombay army a^ain, he mar.ehed on the 6th (thfe 1 1th of 
March) to Seringrpatam ; ^d thence, with no favorable*! anticipa- 
tiong, to oppose the progress from the east, of the inor^ ^formidable 
army of G/?neral ,klarris, to which our narrative must return. 

In ordei* that General Harris might be enabled to ^ve his 
undivided attention to mSlitary* operations,* he was assisted by a 
political and diplomatic commission, to *act not only in communica- 
tion, but in obedience his orders^ and the mcre^'rpcital of the 
names, will be sufficient lo announce its irliportance and efficiency. 
The Honorable Colonel Wellesley, ‘(now Duke of Wellington,) 
Lieutenant-C^loi\el Close, (afterwa^'di^ Sir Barry Close,) Lieutenant- 
Colonel Agnew, and Captain Malcolm, with Captain Macaulay as 
their Secretary. The winding route *of the army under General 
‘Harris, from the vicinity of ArCbt, was continued through the vale 
of Ajhb(jpr, and the provinc^ of Baramahal, whence it ascei^Jcd the 
‘ghauts, "and encamped within the English fre/Utier, near Rayacota, 
on the 4tli of ^arch. • ' 

After entering t*iie enemy's country on the 5th, with one of the 
divisions, da^s weje necessarily occupied in reducing that 
portion of the congeries of hill-forts in the vicinity of Rayacota, 
which the treaty of 1792 had left in possession of the Sultaun ; and 
on the 7th, the head-quarters were established at Kellumungulum, 
about sixttjen miles within the territory of Mysoor : on the 9th, the 
whole army was collected on that ground, and made its first united 
movement on the enemy's countrymen the 10th, the day which 
Genera] Harris' had indicated to General Stuart, as the latest t6 
which^ if possible, his an'ival before the "enemy's capital ought to be 
protracted. ^ * 

The ..contingent &f Hyderabad, consisting altogether of^ abdiit 
ten thousand infantry with their field guns, strengthened by His 
Majesty's .33d Foot, and followed -by the largest portion of Nizam 
Ali's cavalry, was placed under the separate command of the Honor- 
able ColoKm Wellesley; and although the order of njarch varied 
with the natiA’e of the ground, this strong and important corps 
usually formed a distinct column parallel to thAt of tne main army, 
for the protection of the intermediate columns of the battering train 
and its regular stores, together with the fiiore irregular masses of 
the dep^irtments ofi^ain a^d the general baggage. Corps detached 
from each column, mov^d in the front an^ rear of the intermediate 
space, and afforded sp. effectual protection to the whole of this 
enormous mass. « * * 

Although every resource of the State had been ^applied by the 
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Governor-General, to perfect the equipment# of the army ; although, 
every eneiw of the Commander-in-^hief, and experienced and 
enlightonen staff, had been applied to the organizati<%n of that 
undiwsci])li ned crowd of persons, not military, employed with up- 
wards of sixty ^thousand oxen, chiefly untrained, in the regular 
branches ol^ the commissariat ; besides, a countless .amount of brin-’ 
jaries, arfd grain and pro visipn* merchants ; the defects and counter- 
actions t^be surmounted, in the introdtiction of ^rder among men, 
whose ha^ts and interests eq^ually tended to confusion, began to 
show themselves on the first march. * The* army hg<lted on the 1 1th ; 
moved*on the 12th, and again halted, from the same cause on the 
18th, and marched op the 14th Jbo an, encampment within ftight 
of Bangalore, and distant frjDm it about nine* miles. 

It will b# recollected, that from this fortress (now dismantled), 
to Seringapatam, there is a choice of thi'dlfc routes ; the central, and 
the shortest, by Cen§.pathjn^ the more northern, by Holiordroog, 
used by Lord Cornwallis, in 1792, and the most southern, by 
Caunkanhnlly, in 1791. It was’ of course, of the greatest import- 
ance, that the ^neiny should be kept in ignorance of the intended 
route; and without attempting 4ihe shorter mountain road, by< 
which the English (jommissioners were led, and their animals crip- 
pled in *1783, it was pecessary to advan^jo to the ground no^ occupi- 
ed, before either of these routes could \)e entei'ed with advantage. 
The movement, however, and all the correspond hag demonstra- 
tions, produced, as was intended, the impression, that ]l^ngalore was 
to be restored and occupied ; and, that th6 armjwwoula advance by 
the route of Cenapatam. The Sultaun, on his return from Coorg, had 
himself made his first march on that road, and the corps under Seyed 
Saheb, and Poornea, who ha'd ^litherto accompanied and liarrassed 
every m^j'ch, now took 'the same direction, first destroying all the 
dry A)rage in Bangalore and its vicinity, which was distinctly seen 
^rom the camp, in a widely-<*xtended blaze. - . 

The same mortification -and from the same cause, was experienced 
in a fehird day’s halt on this ground, where a selection was made of 
every, store, which could by any possibility^ be dispensed with, to 
he destroyed,** for the purpose of increasing the available carriage. 
t)n the 16th the anny entered ,the road of Caunkanhully, and on 
the 18th again halted a fourth day : the los^ of powder, shot, and 
other military stores had already beep so considerable as to excite 
some degrcb.of alarm at this early perio<i of tto aimpaign.’^ 
Historical truth, which Wen in*feeble hands may transmit the 
lessons of experience, has made it necessary to dwell on the inevit- 
able imperfections of this great ^ equipment, which no wisdom could 
repair, and no liberality remove ; and ^or the |:)urpose of obviating 
the necessity of recurremie to the same Jhfejeot, it may be ."feufficient 
here to explain, that a fifth halting day occurred on the 31st, and 
on the last eighteW marching^iiays from the 16th of M arch, the day 

* Beataon, page 65. 
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*on winch the army entered the road of Caunkanhully, till the 5th 
of April, when it entered its ^Itjmate encampment before Seringa- 
patam, the.g,t^erage length of each day’s march did not qiiite amount 
to five miles and twu-tnirds. 

With^tlie exception of a conjpany of native infantry, destroyed 
\>y a charge of cavalry on the«flank, in coii8e<juence of the inex- 
perience bf the young o^fficer who coitimanded, in not reserving his 
fire, no unusual events occurred in thi6 t^ious march, tintil ^ihe 
2l8t,when the armj encamped at Caunkanhully. The de^’uction of 
- the intermediate tanks at Achei, between this place anfi Sultanpet, 
had compelled Lorn Cornwallis, in 1791, to make the longer march, 
the injurious effects of which, on {lis exhausted cattle, were sensibly 
and severely felt duririg the remainder of the campaign. The 
anxious an(> active reconxioisance of the deputy qjjiarter-master- 
general,* enabled him to afccertain, in thS course of the day, without 
being himself observed, that the tanks ^ were still full, and that it 
was just possible to avert consequences*^ still more injurious than 
those experiftifced* in 1791 : & detfichment sent forwards at ten at 
night, arrived jn time to fill up the breaches which had just been 
,ojpened, and to remove the mil^f hedge, intended to poison the 
residue of the water. The body of Mysoorean troops left to cover 
tills work of destruction, altfiough not surpris^ed, were attfftjked at 
ilsither an earlier moment than was , expected, .and suffered a more 
serious loss than was,supposed or reported by the assailants ; the 
leading division of the Jirmy followed at day-light, and® the head- 
quarters wdUHstabJished tin that ground on the 2 2d. 

On the 24tl), while in the act of crossing the Madoor river, 
whence the Sultaun had marched for tl^e attack of General Stuart ; 
a letter was received from t^t office^ wliich removed the uneasiness 
occiisioned by vague and dftitradictory reports, and gav^ the first 
authentic account of his succeSwS and unimpaired efficiency. « The 
Sultaun who left feriapatam on the ] Itji, remained for some days ii\ 
the vicinity of the capital to refit ; his* first movement was in the 
direction of Cenapatam, but learning on the 16th, ^that General 
Harris had entered southern road, lie deviated by his right to 
Malvilly, and marched to the Madoor river, where he*encgi.mped on 
the IStli, and was joined by Seyed Saheb and Poornea, who had also 
crossed freftn the central road. . The southern road from this river to 
the point where General Harris first entered it, presented numerous 
i^tuations, Vhere the advance of the English army migttl have been 
obstructed, and^^at least materially delayed by steady troops, with- 
out any risk of disaster to themselves ; but it was a clbse woody 
countiy, and we have had occasion to obse|:ve, that after some early 
experi^ince of disadvantage, it had become the fixed system of Hyder, 
as well ?es3 Tippoo/to an open field; and although, on his 

arrival at the river, he opened several roads through the woods 
which indicate d an intenti on of *depi> rting fr om tffis general rul§, he 

• * Major Allan. * t Euphorbia Tiractilli. 
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not only abstained from any effectual attempt, but even, after’ 
examining and occu joying the finest ^imginable pcjsition for opposing 
the passage? of the river in front, and placing beyond it a'^s^rong corps 
to operate at the same time on the enemy's right flank, from very 
advantageous ground, with an open, rear and a secure retreat from 
both positions ; he abandoned tli^j intention of givirjg battle on this*’ 
ground, ^ strongly recommended to liim by; Monsieur Cha|)ui8, and 
hispwn b«st officers, becfius^ the plan oMefence necessarily involved 
the risk oTI^ Jfew ^ins ; and he determined to flight on ground which 
he had exanfined about two iftiles to thd westw^^rd of the for8 and 
village, of Malvilly; which, among other advantages gTatuitously 
bestowed on. his enemy, gave hiii^, duri^rfg the intended action, the 
most convenient cover lor their unwieldy iinpediments. 

On the i7th, the English army, on preparing to liake up its 
ground of encampment. to the ivestward* of Malvilly, distinctly 
perceived the Sultaun’,^ army, drawn height little exceeding 

two miles from the intended encampment. I’he groat object of the 
English General was, to escort in'safel^y to the spot (»ii -winch they 
were to be used, the eflectiv<^ means of reducing the eapital, and not 
to seek for serious action until tlniA object should be attained. He » 
accordingly ordered the ground of encampment to be marked, and 
the troops to contimie their march, i/i such order as shorfld admi^ 
either of encam])mcni or aetiom the principal division under his own 
orders being dcKstined to form the right, and the co?amn under the 
Honorable Colonel Wellesley the extreme left, and ^^ntually to 
turn the enemy’s right. The troops intended for Hie adv’-anee 
pickets under Colonel Sherbrooke moved out tis usual to examine 
tlicir ground, and they were soon tiireatened by large bodies of the 
enemy ; after some manoeuvrii^ they ||pk post wdth their right to 
a village/.,?ind the support of these troopl eventually brought on the 
actioxi. The column of the principal division, or right wing of 
ihe army, successively daployed into line on .the left of tlje 
pickets, and when formed, advanced on the enemy. An interval 
between twov brigades caused by the nai^ure of the ground, seemed 
to present an opportunity for an effort v£)f cavalry, whi<;h the 
Sultaun JiimSelf directed and accompanied, till in the vt^ry act to 
charge. The charge was prepOiTcd with deliberate coolness, and 
executed with great spirit ; it was purposely,, directed against the 
Europeans, and although many horsemen fell on the bayonets, 
was completejiy' repelled without causing the slightest disorder 
in the ranks,, and )the advance of the line being continued in a 
direction outflanking the enemy's left, the Sultaun's guns Inigan soon 
afterwaids to be withdr&wn from the heights. 

In the meanwhile, the division un<Jer Colonel Wellesley Tiioved 
in echellon of corps, to turn the righl, suj>ported on his 

right by a brigade of cavalry under Colon<3 Floyd ; the English 
centre being entirely refused, Colonel Floyd being prepared bj 
act with cithejB att(>ck, as circumstances rniglit rcqture : the remain- 
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’ der of the cavalry was the right, keeping in check a body of horse, 
which threatened by a circuitous route to attack the baggage. As 
Colonel WjAleslcy^ approached Kis object, the SultaunVy cushoons 
advanced in very creditable style, in front of their guns, against the 
33rd, whidi was the leading corps, giving their fiie, and receiving 
•that of the 33rd, together with»adi§charge of gr^pe, till yithin sixty 
yards, when the* regiment continuing to advance with a cpiickened 
step, they gave way; arid«Colonel Floyd, * availing himself of the 
critical instant, charged and destroyed them to a*max. ^"he guns 
now •began to be withdrawn from thic flank also, and aA appearance 
of making U stand on another height occupied by the second^ line of 
the Mysooreans, was only intended to cover their retreat. 

The result to the S'altaun of* this injudicious affair, was the loss 
of upwards^of a thousand men, and to the English of sixty-nine only : 
and the supeiiority of tl\i Mysoorean^.efiuipments rendering farther 
pursuit unavailing, General Harris returned* to occupy the encamp- 
ment marked out in the morning. * * * 

The Sultfiun* had appointed as Ills rendezvous in the event of 
defeat, a ground about twelve miles to the westward ; and the corps 
, ^fioved, each independent of the other,' with a degrhe of confusion 
and despondency whicli could scarcely be imagined from the English 
accouht% « 

• From this western ground the S^ultaun, on' the 28t}i, moved in a 
direction exactjy nor^h ; and on the 29th nearly S. E. with the view 
of placing his whole army in General Harris’s rear •during the 
remainder rt^'is nj^rch tiD Seringapatam, by the expected route of 
1791, which had been so totally destroyed under his own invSj)eciion, 
that not a particle of dry forage, and scarcely a pile of grass, was 
left unconsumed. * 

General Harris, howevJ|had tafteii an miexp(}ctcd direi*,tion, and 
during the execution of this detour was actually south of tKc Cg very. 

A short march on the 28th, brought tire army to the point fronj 
which it had long been secretly determined to deviate to the south, 
if, on *examining«the ford at Sosilla, about a mile above the® con- 
fluence of the Cavery «md Gaupani, and about fifteen miles easttof 
Seringapatam, it should be found to answer the description, given by 
native reporters ; the distance from this encampment somewhat 
exceeded twelve mijes, and the escort to cover the reconnoisance, 
under the deputy quarter-mjister-general, reached the vicinity of the 
ford, just at d^rk, without seeing an enemy, and conducted them- 
selves so adroitly, as to excite no apprehension ip the ..inhabitants of 
a movement in that direction by the English army, and they took, 
therefore, no steps to remove their*propert^ ; the escort returned to 
camp at midnight, and on the 29th, the leading division was across 
the riv#; and found there and on the routie, a profusion of 
forage and cattle. The battering train, and the last of the army, 
were over on the 30th*, and the 'vSiele halted on the 31st, to bqpefit 
by an abundance so grateful important. ^ 
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The inducements to this Judicious ar^^d weiheoiicealed 
incnt, liad long engaged the most, serious consideration. It was 
foreseen, tlflit by wliatever route the army should advaiwo. the for- 
age and provisions wou]<l be destroyed or removed, and that ihe 
nearer approach %o the capital, wotdd be rendered a perfect d<^sert ; 
an unexpeclKid change of route, which should seouj^e even one day's* 
abundani forage, would, under such cireumfitances, be in tfiatsingh; 
view, a n^ost important •advantage ; and a sonthmn movement was 
recommen^^i* by* the farther consideration, of rendering fruitless the 
preparations the Sultaun miglft have* mafle on northern tank, 
and compelling him to change his line of operations. The forage and 
pasture on that bank, ^ known to b^' svstematically ' destroyed, 
while that on the opposit^ was reserved ibr his own army ; and 
some portion gf it at least "would, by this movement, secured for 
the allies. A.n ultimate position for tholiiege, to the south of the 
Cavery, would facilitate tlip \iinction of General Stuart from Coorg, 
and of the supplies from Cpimbatore, under Lieutenant-Colonel 
Brown ; and finally, the best opin1ons*inclined to prefSr an attack on 
the capital fron\ the S. W., if on inspecting its present state, known 
to be in many resp^jcts materialljf altered since 1792, no forcible* 
reason should apjicar for changing that design. 

Nc* advantages anticipated by thfe English General IVom thi^^ 
unexpected movement, could approach the corresponding impressions 
of astonisliijient, disappointment, and dismay, produfied on the#nind 
of Tippoo Sultaun, when he arrived near Malvilly, discovering 
that all his intermediate plans of defence, ^counteraction, and annoy- 
ance, had been rendered absolutely nugatory, and that he was even 
too late for disturbing the passage of the Cavery. His march was 
continued in the direct iQii of the bad fqpd of Arakerry, to Bennoor, 
where reflecting on the disastrous issue of his two fir'9t efforts at 
Sedafeer and at Malvilly, and on the able movement by which his 
next preparatory measures had been foiled, he mank into* absoluj^e 
despondency, and in this stA,te he received the whole of his principal 
officets. “ W«e have arrived (said he) at our ]ast*^tage (intimating 
that there was no hope,) what is youf determination V* “ To die 
along witii y5u/' was the univereal reply. After some gfoomy con- 
sultation, it was the prevailing. opinion that the Engligh General 
would cross over to the island of Seringapatam by the southern 
fords, and then assume his ultimate position foi* the^giege. Tlje 
determination, was accordiijgly foriped at this council, to anticipate 
his movement, as was easily practicable with their efficient equip- 
ments, by crossing at the ford of Arakerry, and assuming a strong 
position bn General Harpis's sujjposed route. The intended ]r|osition 
was near the village of Chendgal, south <j^the island from which the 
principal ford takes its flame, and there Jt wfts determined to give 
battle, with the splemn ^nd unanimous resolve to make a last and 
desperate effort, with no alternative but death* or victory. Every per- 
son present was dtieply affected by the*solemn air and visible distress 
VOL. 11. 
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Attack of ike enemtf$ posts on the 6th March fails — siicceeus jf/t the 6//i — 
Gef.eral Floy (Us march to Lring" up the Bombay army — Detuchment under 
Kummer-u Deen n'ell commanded — Ineffectual effoids'-^Jiinction formed — 
General Stuart crosses to tlte njorth — Second departure of General Floyd^ to 
bring up the provisions from ike rear^Unexplained failure of provisions — how 
relieved — Subject still under discussion — Sultuun^s anticipation and present 
opinion^ regj,rding the point of attack — Two plans submitted to General Harris 
— he decides on that which^ involves crossing the rinej' in the aM of assault — 
Commencement of the siege-^Northern aitdeh^Sauthern — on the \lth — f^econd 
parallel on the 'lOth — Tippoo proposes negotir fion~-t(i one ral Harris sends him 
his ultimatum — rejected with disdain — SortUi on the 2'2d Batteries open 2^rd — 
Arduous operatton of establishing the th,ird parallel, 2iUk and 27th — Another 
advance to negotiation — answered by still offering Ihe same ultimatum — SnltamCs 
despondency — lireaching batteries — directed ,o the true breach^ 2nd May — 
Breach practicable on the "ird — ArrarAgewents for assaiilt on the Ath-~* Inter medir 
ate proceedings of the Sultaun — Flatteries —IS eyed GJnffar — Astrology — 
Incantations - - Boused by the assault. ^ 

The front of the cncaminnent was •distant about three thousand 
five hundred yards « from the works of the fort : an aqueduct, 
branching fjoin the Cavery, a few miles to the westward, and 
passing in a wiiidkig anft irregular course, and varying distance 
along the front, Avas occupied, at all its strong points, by the 
Mysoorean troops, and some intermediate cover enabled the 
rocketmen towards evening, to prefect those dangerous missiles 
into most parts of tlie camp, and to occasion some disquietude 
for the safety of the park of artillery stores : an attack was acbord- 
ingly ordered soorr after sun-set in tw6 ftolulnns, under the directi on» 
of the Honorable Colonel Wellesley and Lieutenant-Colonel Bhaw, 
for theqourpose of^stablishitig advanced posts iftarly iii»the positions 
contested with CeneraL AbCtcromby in 1792. The object failed cm 
the right from the darkness of the night, and from thb unexpected 
impediment of a succession of deep trenches in a grove ; and on the 
left it was not wholly attained. The loss from these ciftjumsbinces 
fell somewhat heavy ; but on the morning of the 6th the attack was 
renewed, under ihe same officers, on an enlarged scale, be\)ter propor- 
tioned to the numbers to be dislodged, and completely succeeded. 
The Mysooreans were forced to retire with precipitation, and strong 
advanced posts were established within eigliteen hundred yards of 
the fort, with their left on the river and their right at Sultaunpet : 
including, "within the latter extremity, oxtcJtisive plantations, which 
furnished a most important and abundant store of^materials for the 
batteries and ap[)roachOs. ^ ^ ^ d' « 

On the same day, Major-Oencral Floyd, with, four regiments of 
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cavalry, and the greater j)art of the left wijig of the army, inarcluMl* 
on Periapatain, for the purpose ot ^trongthening^the Bombay army, 
under Lidlitenant-General Stuart, and enabling it 1®. form the 
ultimate junction for the j^iege of the capital. Nearly the whole of 
the Mysoorean divalry, an|l a consi<^erable body of inianlfi'y, regnlai 
and irregular, under^the Command of*Kummer-u-Deen, were inimedi^ 
ately delached with orders, if ‘possible, io prevent the junction, or in 
every ev^mt to cnpple tJlie equipments.* The Siiltaun’s cavalry had 
on no oJ^sfon been so well commanded, or field themselves so 
effectually prepared, at a momdkiPs wArniftg, to p^olit by the slight(\st 
irregularity or error, and strike a decisive blow, as throughout the 
whole of this march to and from. Periaj[)^tam ; but the 'only result, 
was to compel their ojqjon^nts to currespofiding vigilance and care, 
and of cour.^ to retard their movements. The Raja of Coorg 
continued tb accompany Geiu^.ral Stuart 1^'riapatam, but, at tliat 
place took his leave, ^o return for the aiTangemeut of those meas^ures 
of supply which might eveptually be necessary, llis romanti(t 
character rendered him an obj(5ct <tf* ]>eculior intcifwt to (h'nerai 
Floyd, and th^ oHicors of the division from tlie eastward ; and a 
squadron of the 19tb dragoons sennas an escort, with the staff officer* 
who first coiumuiiicated with General Stuaj-t (the first Eqropoaii 
cavalrjf the Raja had ever seen) was a novelty at winch hei^*x})rossed 
his admiration, with.that natural and extravagant energy, which tlu) 
habits of civilized life, have a tendency to rrstraiD. lie acx^epietl 
with enthusiasm the invitation to see the line of tlio eivstorn divisum 
under arms, a,nd was received with suitallle hon<irs. expressed a 
just approbation of everything he saw, but continued after his return 
to General Floyd’s tent, fo testify his particular and unwearied 
admiration of the 19th regftncjnt, intimating a wish to procure at a 
proper time for his own personal use, one of the di*agfK)n’s swords ; 
he was informed in general terms that he would bo gratified, and on 
Jiis rising to take his leave, jGreneral Floyd uncla&{)ed his own swor<l, 
and, in a few words judiciously suited to the occasion, begged tffat 
he might be permitted to })resent it for the Raja’stuse ; the oifor and 
tjie acceptance were appropriate ani impressive, and the Raja 
continue^ irt after-times to exhibit this valued gift to hw European 
visitors, as one of his most precious memorials, and to recount witJi 
animation when, and by whom* it had been worn, and flow, and on 
what occasion conferred. . • 

The uWjbed ^rps formed their uftimate junction \(’ith Geiici^al 
Harris before ScrnjgapataJn on thd 14tb, and on the ensuing day the 
Bombay army crossed the river to the north, and occupied ground 
on a continuation of th^ line of* General Harris, and to the westward 
of Lord Cornwallis’s right in 1792, for the general ])urposoi 'of the 
siege, and with a more .iiieeial view to^ia* enfiflide of thc^facc to be 
attacked, and of the exterior trenches or field-works, constructerl fui* 
impeding the futtire pro^rcs&^o^* ihft approaches from the south. 

On the dOtl^ Major-General Ffcyd again marched with* th<^ 
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‘ whole of the regular cg^valry, a brigade of infantry, and all Nizam 
Alfs cavalr;^, by t|^e route of ^Mysoor and Nunjendgode, to the head 
of the CaMeripooram pass, for the purpose of bringing forward the 
convoy of provisions under Lieutenant-Colonel Brown from Coimba- 
tore, togdJier with that colleciied by LVeutenant-Colonel Read in 
•Baramahal ; the^ junction of the tK)ops un'derrthese officers, would 
give Major-General FIgyd sufficient* strength to cover the whole 
returning convoy ; the cattle of the public departments ai^id all *the 
brinjaries accompanied tliis division, for the three-fdl^purposo of 
augrfJentin^ the njeans of bringing forward the expected supplies, 
refreshing ?]ie cattle with good forage, and relieving the army from 
the insalubrity of the dea'tjis which must have occurred if they had 
remained, the ground being already thickly strewed with dead cattle, 
^"he depart^ifire of all followers, really superfluous, ^gave also the 
important advantage of l^seniiig the /^dnsuniption of fctod, a subject 
which liad now become; the sourc>e of most paipfnl anxiety and alarm. 
The circumstance is thusr stated in BfAitson's View of the War with 
Tippoo published iif 180(). “ On the Idth of April it was 

discovered upqii measuring the bags which contained the rice, in 
< qrdor to ascertain the exact quantity remainipg in camp, that our 
stock ^was mucii diminished, and that there was only sufficient 
rcmainii^ for eighteen dayfo’ consumption for the fightings men of 
£he army. The cause of this alarming and unexpected deficiency 
had not been «r.satisfiictorily explained ; but such was the actual 
prcssui’c of oyr situation at the moment we were about to commence 
the siege. H?lppily, froiiF this alarm the Commander-in-Chief was 
soon afterwards effectually relieved, by a tendei, for the public 
service, of twelve hundred bullock loads of rice,” &c. &c. : and it 
appears that tliis tender was made oy the 22nd, three days after the 
march of Major-General Floyd.“f* ' 

After a lapse of eighteen years, this transaction still contdiiues 
to be an unfit , subject for historical iJi^jquisition. The constituted 
authorities in England, are still at publio variance on the justice, the 
wisdom, and contistency of their own respective proqieedings *• and, 
the author feels the pyoprie*ty of remitting to the future historigwa, 
the issue of a case deemed to be still undecided. • ^ 

Before the arrival of General Harris, the Sultauii inclined 
to the ex^pectation of an attack', either on the northern face, 
at the point intended by Lord Cornwallis, or on the north- 
eastern aii^e, which general rumour had then^iudicAted as one 
of tl^e projects which his Lordship had considered.* On finding 
that the army passed on to a wewstern encampment, it was the 
general impression, among his best> officer^, tha^t the attaek would 
be ms£de on the south-western, and not on the western angle. 
They haffia strong d6nfidi;if6e, that the sieg^^ could not be sufficient- 
ly advanced to give the assault, before at least, the occasional rise 

♦ Pages 99, 100. ' ‘ ' * 

’t General Floyd returned with his convoy on the ICth of May. 
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oi' the river, wliich always precedes its steady periodical fUling, • 
should render too precarious for such a’risl^, any plan of operations^ 
which shoftid involve crossing thc'^iver in'tBe act*^f assault; 
although, on General Harris taking up his ground, they made active 
defensive preparft.tioiis on|the south bank of the river,# near the 
western angle, whe^p some lineg, m cremaille, had already been* 
construc^d. They rather suspected all. the demonstrations on that 
poivt to ibe intended aS a*‘ feint ; and .were at least as anxiously 
occupied '•the* south-western angle, and tlie •southern face, in 
contemplatii^n of an attempt S:om the English to establish them- 
selves Qn the island ; and this persuasion was^ot shaken, until 
General Stuart, by crossing to the^ northern bank on the 15th, and 
taking all the preparatory measures for the permanent occupation 
of his ground, jForced the conviction, that the assault wauld be pre- 
pared to cross the river, frftrijj one or both attacks on the western 
angle, and its vicinity^: *the .passage of both branches being practi- 
cable, while the river was ’drv, as had begn sufficiently ascertained 
before the commencement of the actual operations. of the siege. 

The alternative of two plans of attack was submitted to the 
Command er-m-t)hief by th5 chief engineer about the 12th. It is 
not intended to deviate from the iisual plan of this work by enter- 
ing intd the detailed operations of this*siege, however intejpsting in 
their nature, and important in ,their consequences, and little beyond 
those general views which the readef has ^been ^accustomed to 
expect, shall be attempted, in recounting its most prominent events. 

Independently of several subordinate# consic^ratfens, the practi- 
cability of carrying on the siege, even after the filling of the river, 
was the chief recommendation of an attack on the south-western 
angle, and the risk of being* oJ>liged to abandon the enterprise if it 
should, from any unforeseen contingency, be protrac<j,ed until the 
same# periodical event, was the main disadvantage of that on the 
,westei’n angle, which left tly^-bed of the river interposed. Jn every 
other respect, the vicinity, of the westcirn angle was the weakest 
part of the ftyt ; capable of being breached for tb^p ultimatc^assault 
Igr one operation ; furnishing the oppr^tunity of a perfect enfilade 
of the nortlietm and south-western* laces ; and the option of assault- 
ing from either or both banks ; but the chief engineer , added as a 
disadvantage of this plan, indejiendently of the intervemtion of the 
river, that the western extremity of the fort, frorq the pircumstance 
of its gradiA^lly nari'owing to a point, 'offered greater facilities than 
any other wliich cqpld be attacked,* for a retrenchm&t to cut off the 
whole space attacked, and to protract the operations of the siege.*f* 
The»Commander-in-/3hief, after giving a deliberate consideration 

— ^ 1 

* It fronted about W. & W. for about fiw.*hundre(i yards, andjroih a work 
at that point, took a direction which fronted nearly IS. S. W. • ’ 

t The reader viho inay*wish for details, will find them stated with minute 
accuracy in “Beatson’s View Origin and 'Conduct of the War with 

Tippoo Siiltaur.” # • , 
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‘ to this important alternative, decided on ultimately storming across 
the river, confident in the aiiiple means he possessed of bringing tlie 
contest to tt*at issue, before the fifling of the river, and trusting for the 
rest to the approved excellence and tried vjdour of his officers and men. 

The period which was permitted {p elapse ^before the com- 
mencement of decisive operations, 4id not inc^ide one Jicur of lost 
time. Every moment h^d been improved in collecting and making 
up such a stock of materials as should ifisui‘e an uninterriifpted pro- 
gress, whenever tjie siege should commence ; an eveift ^hich may 
most* correctly be ^ated <Ai th\3 I7tlt of April ; when an attempt of 
the enemy to establish a redoubt on the northern bank, onground 
commanding that intendfe^ for, General Stuart’s approaches and 
batteries, rendered it necessary to dislodge ' them without loss of 
time. This* operation, covered by all *thc fire fronj, the southern 
bank which could be brought to bear bn the requisite? points, was 
conducted with greajb gallantry by Golonel^ Hart, under a severe 
cannonade «from the fort the troops were ultimately established in 
good cover within one thousand yards of the western angle of the 
fort, and this advanced post was afterwards connected with those 
^previously established, in such a ^manner as tq give great security 
to the subsequent operations. 

At tfie proper moment cafter the enemy’s attention hAd been 
stiriously drawn to the north, the ^southern 'operations also com- 
menced ; the of^a wa*ter-course, forming, with little fartl\er 
labor, a parallel one thousand yards from the fort, wAs Occupied 
without mucfi^)ppq|Sition by a proper number of troops under Major 
Macdonald, and connected during the night by a regular approach 
from the former less advanced positions ; while on the northern 
branch, work was in progress for thp erection of the first batteries. 

Some misapprehensions in the engineer department ca^used the 
loss of a day ; but on the 20th a battery from the northern bank 
o})ene(l with gopcLefifect on the enfil/ld«s of the south-western faceyi 
and of the intrcncliment occupied by the enemy south of the river. 
Two gims were bought to a covered position on the eeifilacle cjf the 
left of those entrenclu?ient#. An advanced position near okl 
powder-miil was occupied in force upwards of four litindved yards 
in advance* of the general line of the enemy’s other field-works.' 
From this *it was ne(!essary in the first instance to dislodge them, 
and the attfvck was made at six o’clock in the evening, under the 
direction of Cojonel Sherbrooke, in three columns, led* by himself 
and by Colonels St. John and Money penny, with such judgment 
and energy, that two thousand of the enemy were dislodged with a 
loss of two hundred and fifty men ; while the English casualties 
amounted to one man kille(^nd four wounded : and the possession 
of this irdjrenchcd pb»itio<li enabled the Eilglish to establish, in the 
course of the night, a parallel at the distance of s^ven hundred and 
(‘iglity yards from the* foit, and* foiA'/bundred and forty from ^hc 
enemy’s reniainirig intrenchuionts. , 
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This svsteiu, ultimately tlie most rapid, of%afe and i>*vaduaJ 
advance almost literally without madfi a ryore serious 

im])resHion* on the Siiltaun’s mind than could have b^ji effected 
by precipitate measures, aaiid produced a disposition to negotiate. 
On the 9tb he fiad merey made an advance, by affecting to desire 
an explanation of« the cause • of * hostilities, foj; which. General 
Harris, with proper brevity, referred him •to the letters which he 
had -receded from Lord Mornington. On the pi^sent occasion, the 
Sultaun fi^tfced the powers announced by Lord -Mornington, to bo 
vested in General Harris, an3 i-eqilestea to inforiped o3f his 
pleasure, regarding a conference between proper persons to be 
appointed on both parts : tfie General's re*p|y took an abs*tract view 
of the anxious and repeated, efforts of the Governor-General to avert 
war by negotiation, and the §ultaun's rejection of the means proposed, 
until the lateness of the seajson liad let\ no alternative but the 
advance of the armies i but^a^; the Sultaun now desired to know his 
pleasure regarding the points at issue, arftl it was hopdd that the 
request was made in sincerity, he enclosed the draft of* a preliminary 
treaty, containing the condii>ioTis on which alone any negotiation 
could be founded The main coneUtions were, the cession of one» • 
half the territory possessed by the Sultaun before the wait — the 
paymerA of two croi;es of Rupees, one* immediately, and flie othei; 
within six months — and the delivery as hostages, of four of his sons, 
and four of ^his principal officers, to be selected by General Harris ; 
and the General added, that unless his acceptance qjf 411686 terms 
under his seal and signature, were retuAied to* the English camp 
within twenty-four hours, and the hostages and specie, in twenty- 
four hours more, the allies .reserved to themselves an extension of 
their demands for security, *e^«in to the possession of the forfc of 
Seriiigapatam, until a definitive treaty could be arranged, and its 
sfcipullitious carried into effect. 

t If, as the best infoilnarion gives reason to coHclude, the Sul- 
taun's judgment had not yet* risen to a just conception of his danger, 
it is still more* evident, that his spirit had not yet ^unk to the level 
of# his fortunes. He raved at the arrogances and tyranny of the 
conditions, talked of the pre-ordained decrees of fate which might 
still invert the relative condition of the belligerents ; in The short 
span of human life, it was of little importance, Wiether an inevitable 
event should arrive a few days or yearg sooner or later, ’^nd it wa% 
better to die? Jike a soldier^ than to live a miserable, dependent on 
the infidels, in the list of their pensioned rajas and nabobs ; and he 
declared his disdain of returning any reply to such propositions. 

Indications of erecting an additional battery on the northern 
bank, produced a vigorous and well-con6kf,icted sprtie upon ^all the 
out-posts and advanced ^orks of that attack :* it commonCfed b^ a 
demonstration on tjie rear.aboijt half.past two in the morning, which 
was immediately followed by •li^sCrious assault on the front, with 
about six thousand infantry, including the FVench corps who hjd the 
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principal attack, alld behaved with great spirit, some of them having 
fallen within the ^intrenchihent upon the English bayonets, and 
others quit#*close lo it. The ^attack was continued or i^ncwed for 
several hours, but it was everywhere received and repulsed -^ith 
such perfect steadiness, that it was at l^gth abaiJdoncd, with the 
loss of near seven hundred men. ^The English, loss w^|^ compara- 
tively small, and the <;hief* injury of the attack arose from the 
suspension of the intended work. ' ^ • r 

„On the 23rd t^ie enlarged batteries of both attack^<m^ed with 
gi‘eaif effect ; silenced ever guU opp«^ed to them, and hau so perfect 
an enfilade* that it appeared impossible, without new means, for any 
troops to remain for the defence pf the Curtains. The usual opera- 
tions of taking off the defencies and advancing the approaches were 
carried on till the 26th, when it became necessary tq dislodge the 
enemy from their last extiirior intrenchment, distant three hundred 
and eighty yards from the fort, covered on tlieir right by a redoubt, 
and on the* left by a small circular \y^ork open in the rear ; works 
which, added %o the serpentinV) dh:ection of the intrenchmebt, and 
in some places to regular masonry en crerriaille, })rotected them, in a 
f.cpnsiderable degree, from the enfilade oi' the no^tlierh batteries, and 
afforded an imperfect flanking defence. 

^ The* Honorable Colone? Wellesley, wlio^ commanded *'in the 
trenches, was charged with the direction of the attacks for dislodg- 
ing ’ them. A little •after sun-set, and shortly before ^ the period 
appointed for the relief of the troops in the trenches, the attack was 
made in two coluitfiis, under Colonel Moneypenny and Major Skelly 
on the enemy’s right and centre ; both succeeded, and the united 
columns turning to their right, pursued the enemy, who continued 
flring as they retreated ; the assailants however being severely 
galled from The fire of the fort, and having in a great degree accom- 
plished the main object of the attack, took post in an aqueduct 
\yhich had formed the ditch of the eneiny’fe intrenchment, and was 
now destined to be the third parallel of the besiegers. The circular 
work still occupied by the * enemy on their left, was liowever found 
to have a greater command Hian was expected ovpr the water-QOurse, 
the enemy had collected in great numbers at this im{)orbint point, 
and the situation of the troops who had taken post was considerably 
exposed. Lieutenant-Colonel Campbell of the 74th, arriving at this 
ipoment wjfh a p^rt of the relief for the trenches, and the importance 
being \irgent, of instantly dislqdging tlje enemy from*^ the circular 
work, he proceeded, and with no more than one hundred and twenty 
men, not only charged and dislodged an enemy amounting to 
thoiiss^-nds, but favored by the flight, p^irsued them a<Stoss the 
Periapatam bridge,^ cntere({, the right of the enemy’s camp on the 
island, spiked some of th&r guns, and makiSig use of the most skilful 
means to conceal his numbers and secure^ his retreat, returned in 
perfect order under cover of the*co*hiusion he had created. Imthe 
fort and on the island, a re^^ollection pervadedieveny mind of the 
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events of‘ the Gth of Febiiiary 1792, ^nd % general impression pre- 
vailed that the assault of the for^ had commencedt The pro- 
jection 01 fire-balls had not yet superseded in Serin^apatam the 
ancient practice of India, to favor the assailants mor| than the 
defenders, by bfue lights in the ramparts ; and a general and beaut 
ful illuminution of ihe whole fort was followed by<i furioivs random 
discharge of artillery. The. Sultaun’s second son commanded at the 
sowfhcrJif face, and ordered with tho* utmost • consternation the 
Mysore ^ates to be shut ; the^proper pej'sons were not to be found 
for upwards of half an hour. The* remaindeisof tho ^ night was 
employed by the English in connecting the acquisitions of the day 
with the former apprcviches, and on accowut.of tho advanced position 
and imperfect cover, the .troops who* according to ordinary detail, 
would have ireturned to ^a.mp, remained as a doubfo guard to 
tho trencheS. . ♦ * 

The circular wort h()w<?»v6r a.lternattjl y gitimul and lost had not 
been retainerl by the besieg(irs,^ and diifing the ni^ht'was re-oc- 
cupied in great force by the enemy. From this work, and from 
some ruins aijd other cov^^r in the vicinity, and* under its |)ro- 
tectioii, the flanking musketry (ft the enemy be(*,ame so galliifg* 
at <lay-break of the 27th, that it became a serious question 
whetbA* tlu^ Englisi^ troojis would hS able to maintain 3*^ position 
which had already cost so maBy brave men to accpiirc. The Com- 
ma nder-in -Cl licf, who had a distinc.t view of* the >^hoIe from tho 
more elevated groiUKl, and perceived at once the crit^^ia] ^situation of 
the troops, and tho (essential importance of bdldirig the position, 
gave })eremptory orders that it should bo held to the last extrpmity, 
and that the enemy should f at whatever risk, bo instantly dislodged 
from the circular work.^ an(f rained buldings ; an operation which 
must neK‘e.ssariiy bt) performed imdqr the whole fire *of the fort, 
distfdht only (hree hundred and eighty yards, as well as of the 
n^xterior musketry and focknts. Colonel Wallace?* was charged wiiji 
the (execution of this most Critical and dangerous service, which he 
perf(B'med wi4h distinguished gallantry 'and suoedfes. After 'seizing 
the cir(!u]ar work, ami effecting a lodgrlhent 4>ehind it, he found his 

S osition fitill^rmoy(?d from the ruins ; and detached Major Skelly 
islodge the enemy, and establipil) himself in the cover \^hich they 
afforded; this operation was effected with similar decision and 
success; both of the posts were formcil on the ciisuinU* /light info 
strong and* regular posts^ and tl^e advanced paiiallel was now 
perfectly secured against all ordinary molestation from its right, 
and the progress in every other quarter enabled General Harris to 
look with renewed confsilence to the farther operations of thq siege. 

It was impossible that the dark vjbstina( 5 y of the ^^ultaun s 
mind, the flattery of ju^^enile expectants, by whom he lov^.d to be 
surrounded, in prqference^ to tjic experienced and the brave, or eveti 
the tapathy of the fatalist, coflfd ’be any longer blind to the rapid 
approa<;h of the last moment, in which negotiation could avai^ The 
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leligion which lie revered, as well as that which he had cruelly 
persecuted, \jere equally invoked^; the moolla and the bramin were 
equally bribed to interpose their prayers for his deliverance, his 
own attendance at the mosque was freouent, and his devotioiKs 
impressivef and he entreated the fervent \rnen of Ifis attendants to 
his earnest and :^eiterated pray\)rs the vain science of g^every sect 
was put in requisition, tg. examine the influence of the placets, and 
kiterpret their imaginary decision. To all, ‘the period for® delusion 
appeared to have ceased, and all announced extremity df p^riL 

l)riveq on th^' 27th frorn*his last exterior line of defence, the 
Sultaun appears for a moment to have perceived the true character 
of the approaching crisis^ aeid with a mind half-reconciled to terms 
which he hoped would be less* humiliating than those announced on 
the 22nd, and a still more anxious desirp for deceptidsu and delay, 
he addressed a letter to Gfeneral Harris, stating, that hS was about 
to send embassadors ‘to adjust the po\qts afi issue : to which the 
(General iraVnediately repMed, that however justified by his non- 
(compliance with Che terms ulfercd \>n the 22nd, and by the subse- 
(|uent change of circumstances, in ext^mding tliosg demands, tlie 
"allies were disposed to evince their moderation, by still adhering 
to the ‘Conditions of that date, but that ho would receive no embas- 
sadors, ifnless accompanied Wy the hostages aryl the tn^asuro ; and 
finally, that these conditions were open to his assent, under his seal 
and signature, ® until ‘three o'clock oti the morrow, and no longer: 
under the conciition also that the hostages and treasure sliould reach 
the English camp llefore noon on the ensuing day. 

After the Siiltaun’s pcirusal of this reply, mixed indications 
rather of grief tliaj) rage, finally subsided into a silent stupor, from 
which he seldom seemed to wake, ex«ept for^the purpose of affecting 
a confidencef, by which no on^ was deceived, that the capital coulci 
not be taken. But no trace wa.s evinced of those active energies of 
lyind and bodyj by which alone such *a*coifiidcnce could be I’eavSon-i 
ably supported : the enemy had sufficiently indicated, not indeed 
the precise sj)ot, 1>ut the nbar vicinity of the spot m which •their 
breaches would be efFe«.ted, And the most judicious of his officers ha^l 
suggested* to him the obvious operation of cutting ijie whole 
angle, by a retrenchment of easy execution. He listened in silence 
while it was contended by the flatterers, that there was everywhere 
q. second rfjihpart; to which tjie enemy could not ascend, and that it 
would be impracticable for them^ to pass plong the exterior rampart, 
while the interior should be lined with musketry : it was rejoined, 
that the interior rampart could not singly be relied on, from its being 
completely enfiladed ; that the proposed retrenchment woifid check 
the heads of the assailing (jplumns, and support whatever flanking 
fire coulif be brought info operation, and that it did not diminish, 
but increase the means of defence on which t^e opposite party 
relied, besides providing for sut>seqh«5nt resistance in the eveirf. of 
the two ramparts being carried. But it was all deliberation and no 
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decision ; this essential work was not attempted, and the Sultauii 
even relaxed in that personal inspection whicji he Jiad hitherto 
practised, is if desirous to hide from liis own observation,* the extent 
and imminence of his danger. 

In the meahwhile, th|^ approaches and breaching batiftries of the 
besiegers vere rapidly ’advancing ;• and when co^ipleted^ the tru?^ 
point oft attack being concealed till the latest possible moment, ♦^tlie 
tirf^ was chiefly directed against those works which had the pow^ 
of flankiiig t!ie future breach, and the passage* of *the river. A stone 
glacis, affording very imperfect cover*; wlftch ran^^ilong the noAhern 
face, e:^tended round the western exti*emity, but terminated at the 
south-western face of tlxe angle bastion ; Nvhence there was no other 
cover than the mere retaiixing wall of the ‘counterscarp which was 
much lower t|ian tlie crest of the glacis, and afforded a^fiill view of 
tlie fausse Iw'aye and rainpart. Over the lingular bastion towered a 
large cavalier, which ^had ^Ij^een long silenced,, but appeared to con- 
tain a small interior retrerlchinent, wliere^a few men were occasion- 
ally observed. / • • » 

It was not until the morning of the 2nd of that the bat- 
teries, after having previously destroyed the slioulder of the angjo® 
bastion, began to form the breaeli about sixty yards to the, south- 
east oft that woi*k. On that day thc'ifaiissc brayo was c^iupletoly 
breached, and on thj3 3rd the*rampait. was in the same condition ; 
the breach was reported practicable ; tfie riveir had* been ford(‘(] in 
the night ; *it was ascertained that the descent i^ito the ditch from 
the retaining wall of the counterscarp wa^ only ieven feet ; tliat the 
ditch itself was fordable ; that the rubbish of the rampart and fiiuss(i 
braye formed an irregular J^ut continued slope from tlio ditch* to the 
summit of the rampart ; anti ^eans to accompany the jissault were 
provided the descent from the counterscarp into thotditch. 

♦The troops destined for the assault were placed in the trenches 
^before day-break on the 4th ; the command td* the assfiult was 
committed to Major-General Baird, and the troops were dispos^<l 
into .two coljamns, the rigfit under C«>lonel Sherbrooke, and the 
left under Colonel Dunlop, which* were ip issue together from 
the trenches? and after surmounting the breach to wlfeel to the 
Tight and left, and after carrying the rampart, and occupying such 
works as might be expedient, were to meet ^ou the eastern face of* 
the rampart, and there be guided by circumstancea Thti Honorable 
Colonel Wellesley commanded a poweriul reserve. tbhse an*arige- 
ments having bee 4 previflusly difected, the troops, amounting to 
4,376 men, silently took their appointed stations in the trench, 

Th» intermediate lijiilitary .conduct of the Sultaun may furnish 
some aid to a just estimation of his character. On the Hay of 
General Harris's ultimate encampment Tbefcre iBe place, the Sultaun 
caused a small tent to be pitched for his personal accommodation, 
on large cavalie!*, on tlfe soijth /gpce, whence lie directed the eaflyt 
operations, wljich J^avc been described*; when General Stuart passcil 
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the river to the northw«^,rd, the Sultaun moved his hcad-quaiters 
(where all reports yrere ordered to be made,) to the western angle, 
whence he«»superintended the efforts made to dislodge ^hat array 
from its northern position. On the opening of the first batteries, 
he removes from this exposed situation, af d fixed Ifls head-quarters 
in the northern ,face (on which, from its cbnsteuction, the enfilade 
was less * extensive thap oir the south.- western,) in an aj5artment 
l^rmed by an old gateway, which had for some years been tdosed hy 
an exterior revetment; The troops on duty at tKe sSveral works, 
were " regularly relieved; hmt^the general charge of the angle 
attacked was committed to Seyed Saheb, assisted by Scyed GhofFar, 
an officer 'of a provincial ^ corps, of English sepoys, .taken with 
Colonel Brathwaite, who subsequently gntered into the Sultaun ’s 
army, and ‘became a zealous and able servant of hisy, new master. 
The large cavalier bebirf^l the angla bastion, was ccTmmitted to 
Monsieur Chapuis. The Sultaun’s ekj*est sop, with Poornea, com- 
manded a dfotachod corps to rlisturb thp northern attack ; his second 
son commnndbd "the Mysooi* gjtte, and southern face ; and 
Kiimmer-u-Deen was absent, watcliing General Floyd. Among his 
*own piirsonal staff and attendantij;/ it has been .observed, that there 
was no.t one man of professional character. He fancied, the attncli- 
mont oO-men raised by hi^ own favor, to be more genuilio and 
sincere, than the support of persons possessing established character 
and high preteiisions.^ and whenever a report was made of th(i 
alarming progress oithe besiegers, these ignorant sycopliants affected 
to ascribe it to fear.c SeycU Ghottar was early in the siege woumhid 
in the hand, but did not confine himself. He saw distinctly what 
was to* happen ; “ be is surroumled (said this excellent officer) by 
boys and flatterers, who will not ever%.le1t him see with his own eyes. 
I do not wish to survive the result. I am going about in si^arch of 
death, and cannot find it.'’ In the forenoon of the 4th of May, he 
saw in common with other experienced observers, that the trenches ^ 
were unusually crowded, and concluded hbat the assault wjis about 
to be given ; nothing could persuade the Sultaun and iiiw ffattei*ers, 
that the enemy would cbu’e tke attempt by day-light, and the killeda^’, 
Nedeem, one of the new men, was so grossly ignorant tod Restitute 
of all reflection, as to make an issue of pay to some of the troops on’ 
duty, which caused Jiheir absence at the moment of assault ; the 
Sultaun, however,- in reply to^the report from Seyed Ghoffar, said it 
was proper *to bq alert, but that tlie assault would be giyda at night ; 
meanwhile that officer had satisfied himself by farther observation, 
that an hour would not elapse before it should commence, and in a 
state of rage and despair hurried towards the Sultaun : “ i will go 
(said he) and drag him to th^c breach, and make him see by what a 
sot of wretches he isf •surj^ounded ; I will cfrjmpel him to exert him- 
self at this last moment.” He waKS going, and met a party of 
‘pioneers, whom he had long Ihokedifor *in vain, to cut off ^he 
approach by tlie southern rampart, must first (j^id l^e) sliow thesfi 
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people the work they have to do,” and jn the act of giving his 
instructions, was killed by a cannon shot. ^ ^ 

In m meanwhile, Tippoo, as if'despairing of human aid, was 
seeking those delusive m^ns of penetrating into futurity, so familiar 
in the history of every cO|intiy, and of even engaging s^ipernatural 
aid,' through the yicaritations .of the bramins, from whom ho hd& 
merited* the most earnest pniyei-s for his destruction. The Jebbum, 
at, an enormous expeifse, ’was in progress ; and the learning and 
sanctit)^ of the Kigh-priest at Cenapatam, wasr farther propitiated by 
costly offerings. The Sultaub, in his harly 35 gnth, treated* with 
derisicqji the science of astrology, and various statehients are given 
regarding the completion of the j;)ai*ticn]lAr prediction, which made 
him a convert to its reality ; but * it must have preceded the 
marriage of Ms son to the daughter of the Bebee of Catinanore, and 
his discovei^es at Coimbafbr^, in 178.9, Vhich he relates with con- 
siderable ostentation pf his ewn proficiency in the science. Either 
from chance, or from right judgment respecting objeots more real 
than those of their pretended s(denc6, the astrolc^ei% had exhibited 
to the Sultaun^a.set of diagrams from which they gravely inferred, 
that as long a*s Mai;s should remain williin a particular circle, tb^ 
fort would hold out ; he would touch the limit on the las^ day of 
the lui!ar month, the 4th of May, anJ on that day they cHired only 
to recommend, that the SulXaun should present the prescribed 
oblations, for averting a calamity : which oblations*were ordered to 
bo prepared on the 3rd of May. On the morning of Jbhe 4th, about 
nine o’clock, he proceeded to the palace? bathed, and presented the 
oblation, through the high-priest above-mentioned, with the custom- 
ary formalities ; and with the farther solemnity of attempting td ascer- 
tain the aspect of his fortufie^^by the form of his face reflected from 
the surfiftce of ajar of oil, which constituted a part of the oblation , a 
result depending on mechanical causes, by which the reflection of 
,any face may be formed* to aify fortune. . . • 

Having finished these ceremonies about the hour oi noon, no 
returned to"" Vis accustomed station, and shortly afterwards lOrdered 
Vis usual mid-day repast, when inteMigenpe was brought of the 
death’ of ^eyfed Ghoffar : he was greatly agitated at thiif event, but 
*gave the proper orders in consequence j and sat down, tt) his repast, 
which he had scarcely finished when a reporji was made to ^f 
the actual assault, and he hastened to the breach along »the northein 
rampart. 
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Sekclmi of the hour of assduU — Awful expectation — Brilliant oplning-^Breack 
carried — Right column succeeds r*apialy~*-Left more slowly — The Bultaun in 
p€rso7i — retires to the interior fort — Motives uncertain — Falls — JSeyed Saheh — 
Proceedings at the palacer-d^lajor Allan — The princes — received hy%leneral 
Baird — sent to camp—SuUqun^ fate still unknown— found, at length— identified 
Funeral solemnities — General Orders — LieutptanU Colonel Close — Fall of 
the JSultaim, h relief from some errdiarrassing questions— Eldest son sm'renders 
— all the principal officers — Poornea — Dhooniia — General Hftrvis marches to 
the northward — Peaceahle submission of th^, whoie country — Characters oj 
Hyde}\and Tippoo cdhtrasied— Commission for tkc affairs of Mysoor — 
Principles ^whicli guided their dccisiom-r-Right of conquest— Claims of 
humanity — Suglfrstifins of policy — Centrhl government to he formed — Conflict-- 
ing claims of the ancient and late family — discussed— Determination to restore 
^ the ancient Hindoo house of Mysoor— Relati6n of the new tkate to the British 
Government— distinguished from alh' pi'eceding arrangements — The erperi- 
m.ent successful — Wisdom of considei'ing its farmer application. 

ATiTFTOUCisI General Harris hacl ordered the trovps destined Ibr the 
assault to be placed in theiB appoints stations'before day-light on 
the 4th of Mayl this* arrangement was made for the purpose of 
eluding observation, breach was reported to be perfectly 

})racticable on the evening of the 3rd, but he was desirous that the 
forenoon sliould be employed in extending its breadth ; in taking 
off any remaining defences ; and in destroying any repairs which 
the besieged might have etiected dift-ing the night; and he was 
farilier induced to fix on the hour of one, as that at which, from the 
known habits of the natives regarding refreshment and repose, ftiey 
would be the least prepared to expect Hiili. ' ‘ 

The state of silent and awful expectation, in the trenches, and 
through()ut the army, as tlie expected hour approacted, ma/ be 
more easily imagined than “described. The distinguished officep 
appointed to. lead the assault beheld those walls, within which he ^ 
liad himself (been immured in irons, during a tedious imprisonment 
of nearly four years ; the faithless captivity and secret massacre of 
his countrynfen were unhappily known to him from no borrowed 
sources and the •prospect of avei?ging thv* wrongs winch he had 
witnessed and partaken, and of terminating, in ofie short hour, the 
future possibility of every similar outrage, fomed a mass of reflec- 
tions and of motives capable of rohsing i& the highest p^tch of 
animation, ^ g, les^j ardent spirit than that of Major-General Baird. 
Within a few minutes of one, he sent round ^o the corps composing 
the assault, to be ready at an inst^ant’s yrari^ng, and when the pre- 
cise moment had arrived, he ascendb<f the parapet of the trench, dn 
full view of both armies; a* military .figure suited* to such an 
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occasion ; and with an energy and animjition not to be surpassed, 
drawing his sword, and addressing the soldie^js in ^ tone which 
thrilled aJong the trenches, he desired them to ** fbllSw him, and 
prove themselves worthy />f the name of British soldiers.” A small 
but gallant bauQ of Mysopreans m^t the forlorn hope on Ihe slope of 
the breach^ the gre^iter* portiomof both fell in the. struggle ; but m 
less thah seven minutes fropi the period of issuing from the trenches, 
th|j British colors werfe planted on the sumpiit of the breach. 
To the'grejft surprise of the assailants, a deep and apparently 
impassable ditch was interposed, bbtwfien the ig:'ampart they had 
surmo^pted, and the great cavalier which overlooked *the breach, 
and formed a portion of the interior^ line of defence*; and two 
discharges of grape from the retreiiclfruent* in tliat work, had fallen 
heavily amor^g the apj)roacning ooliimnH : but the oppdfeition ceased 
on their farther progress. ' • •. 

As soon as the assailants had ascended m sufficient foi-ce they 
wheeled in obedience to orders, to the right and Irft ; General 
Baird himself accompanying .flie fight attack! 'Wiree cavaliers, 
from which serious resistance, was appreJiended, were fortunately 
abandoned, as the cplumn proceeded along the rampaii, from ttef 
apprehension of their retreat being cut ofi‘: a subaltern of the .Scotch 
brigadt!, Lieutenant Molle, having peculiarly distinguished himself 
by preceding the h^ad of the column ^ at the distance of several 
yards, pressing, with the utmost animation • for Sie first of the 
cavaliers, afid singly displaying U> the assailants, ar^, to the whole 
army, the actual possession of tliat importknt week. General Baird, 
after occupying these and other necessary [)<>ints ; arrived without 
much serious loss, after surmounting the breach, in Ic^as tlxan an 
hour at the portion of the ntiiipart, over the eastern gateway. 

Thg left-hand column had not beeu so I’apid in its progress. 
Lieuicnant-Coloner Dunlop was seriously wounded in a personal 
/ionflict with one of the Mysoorean chiefs at tJie, summit of the 
breach ; and as tlie column a<lvanced, a succession of well-con- 
strucied traverses along the northern mmpart, presented the most 
formidable resistance. It was the Sultaunt himself who animated 
tneir exertions, and had passed the nearest traverse just’as the left 
Column began to advance from the breach, the resisbmbe in front 
was most powerfully seconded* by the fiankjing musketry of the 
inner rampart. All the commissioned officers attached to the leading 
companies, were soon either killed or disabled. Lieutenant Farqu- 
har, of the pioneej^, attempted tcT lead them, and was instantly 
killed. Captain Lambton, Brigade-Major to Major-General Baird, 
next placed himself at b^d ; and at that moment obt^ned a 
support which facilitated all the subsequent operations. 

On reaching the s^tmmit of the breach,* tod discov^ing the 
ditch interposed between the exterior and interior ramparts ; Gene- 
ral Baird had orcRsred e^fery jcesijbte effoii to be made for effecting 
the passage ; a naiyow strip of the terrcplein, left for the passage of 
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the workmen, employed in the excavation of tlie ditch, was discover- 
by a detachment of the 12th. ^ passage of the ditch, and the 
ascent of tthi inner rampart of the south-western face, w&e effected 
by mere climbing, without material opposition ; that face of the 
inner rampart having to the last moment ^een scoured by a perfect 
and desti;uctive enfilade, which had greatly facilitated th« operations 
of the right attack. On reaching the suinrnit of the inner tampart, 
this detachment ti\rned to tlie left, got possession of the we&t^^rn 
cavalier, and then proceeded to attack in flank the* defenders of 
the interior northjcn rampart", who fled before them. At the in- 
stant of Brigade-Major Lambton s putting himself at the Jtead of 
the left attack, this detachment of the 12th pushing along the inner 
rampart, were approaching the flank of the traverse, defended by 
theSultaud; and the defenders, instead of the assa^ ants, now be- 
came exposed to the destiSictive effecte of a.flanking fii'h. Brigade- 
Major Lambton, thus* supported, urged* tjie af^/ack with the greatest 
animation ; the two parallel columns^ on the outer and inner ram- 
parts, preseiVing* their proper Telativo positions, rapidly gained 
ground, and the Mysooreans reluctantly abandoned ^very successive 
• fe*averse, until in addition to thp front and flajiking fire which has 
been described, they arrived at a part of the rampart whence they 
distinctly perceived tlie tro(i)fps of the right attack already ‘arrived 
over the eastern gateway,, and ready if necoiisary to fall on their 
rear ; from thjtb moment all confidence was lost, and the confusion 
became irretxp;;able. A principal passage was near, from the outer to 
the inner rampai*t, and thAiugh a regular gateway in that work to the 
body of the place ; the troops began to escape, some in that direction, 
some over the rampai*ts, and a large portion by the water-gate whicli 
led to the river. The Sultaun had received a slight wound and 
mounted liis horse a few minutes before this occurrenc^^ ; if an 
attempt at flight had been his object, the water-gate was neat*, and 
his escape was more than possible ; he* took’the direction of the body 
of the place through the gateway of the interior work, with inten- 
tions, which can Only be conjectured, and were not perhaps distinctly 
formed in his own miwd ; Mie most sanguine hope could only haye 
led to an ‘honorable capitulation in the palace; to dole tjie gate of 
the interior rampart, if practicably, would have been unavailing for 
the purpose of defending the inner fort ; for these works were no 
longer defensible after General Baird had passed the point of their 
junction : and /die rampart wldch he now occupied w£^‘itself a part 
of the interior work. Among ‘the conjectures* of those who were 
chiefly admitted to the Sultaun’s intimacy, in the last days of 
his existence was one founded on obscure iJiints which had escaped 
him, of the intention to destroy cei-tain papers, to put to deatli his 
principa;l> women, and fo die in defence^ of the palace. He was 
destined to a fall more obscure and unnoticed ; no individual among 
the assailants was aware of his pr6s4nce 'bn the northern raii\j)ari, 
and he was entirely undistinguished in the ultim^yte miiss of fugitives : 
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before he reached the gate, he ]iad received a second wound, but 
did not fajl. Fugitives from the j>o^y of the p^.ee, well iis the 
exterior rampart were crowding m opposite directioilfi,* an<l with 
various intentions towards this gate ; the detachment of the I2th 
had descended into the b<|dy of thQ place, for the purpos^ of arrest- 
ing the progress oS the great mass' passing through the gate from 
the exteHor works, to the interior of th(5 plate ; and the two columns 
of •the ^ijlsailants^ were now directing if destruc^ve fire by regular 
platoons, int5 each side of the arch. In attempting to pass through, 
the Sultaun received a third wound ‘frofii the i<%terior detachment, 
his horse was at the same instant brought down, and fiis faithful 
attendants perceiving his situation, plac^i Imn in his palalhkeen, but 
the space became so crowde^l, and choafeed up by the dead and dying, 
that it was i|npossible to Temove him ; and he appealed to have 
afterwards fnoved out pf tho })alankeen.® While in this situation, 
some English soldiers ^nterpej, the gateway, and a personal attendant 
proposed that he should make himself known for the pi’eservation 
of his life. The Sultaun either’ suspected an ophosfke result from 
such a disclosyre, or detejmined not to be so preserved ; and 
peremptorily forbad at; but one of', the soldiers attempting to seiae* 
his sword-belt, the Sultaun almost fainting from his wounds, .seized 
a sword which lay near him, and made h desperate cut at th^ soldier, 
who shot him througli the temple, and hp instantly expired. 

Major Lambton, with the left attack, had«neanfv'hile, in obedi- 
ence to the general instructions of the day, procigoded without 
farther opposition along the northern raftipart, ^nd joined Major- 
General Bail’d over the eastern gateway. No intelligence had been 
received of the Sultaun, nor was any suspicion entertained of his 
actual fate. Three officers of* tte general staff, Majors Allan, Bcatson 
and Dallas, observed as they passed along the rampart, two meii 
lyin^ desperately wounded near the inner ditch, one of whom, by 
his dress and complexion, appeared to be of distinction ; tod they 
descended for the purpose of more particular examination. It was 
not the Sultaun ; but Major Dallas recognised and Siddressed him by 
his name — Seyed Saheh. He was suppartcd*in his attempt to rise, 
and clung; roifnd Major Dallas’s knees in the most affectii% manner, 
nnploring compassion for himself, and for the honor of his family. 
The officers were in the act of placing him in his palankeen, which 
had tumbled into the ditch, and had s§nt for a surgeon "to dress his 
wounds, whtep a renewal of a heavy fire of muskptry ^compelled 
them to attend to other duties, and Tie soon afterwards expired. 

The same officers, procee.ding along the southern works, ascended 
a cavalieV, which overlcAiked sohie part of the intenor area nf the 
palace, and perceived indications whicK induce^ them to^infbr the 
presence of the Sultaun, ^hich Seyed Saheb had previously* assured 
them to be probajile; aijd rej)orte4 these observations to General 
Bail’d, who had also received ifimifer information, and liad halted to 
refresh the troops, tod complete all his'dispositions on the riunparts 
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before he should proceeds to summon the palace. These preparator}’^ 
measures being effected, he requested Major Allan, Depulgr Quarter- 
master-Genferal, to undertake the important charge of proceeding with 
a flag of ^ce to the palace, to offer protection to Tippoo Sultaun, 
{ind every person within it, on the condition oi immediate and 
unconditional surrender, and to declare, that <in the event of the 
slightest resistance, they must all abide thp worst consequences of 
an assault. A pa*-t of the*‘33rd was already drayvn up befoift the 
gate ^of the palace, and M^ajor Allan was accompanie(J by a portion 
of the 12th, and oAattalion of sepoys, while General Baird prepared 
the flank companies, now somewhat recovered from their fetigues, 
and the Heat of a most oppressive day, to execute, if it should be 
necessary, the final alternative which he had announced. 

Major Allan execu^d the delicate charge committed to his 
discretion with distingufehed humanity and judgment! He found 
the attendants of the palace exhibiting from a front balcony, 
marks of the^ utinost consternation;* and on his invitation, some 
of them descended by an unfinished part of the waJl. There was 
an obvious wish for delay, which Ma^jor Allan strongly deprecat- 
ed as j)i"egnant with inevitable destruction. He insisted on 
returning with them, and giving personally to the Sultaun the 
assuran^R with which he "^^^as charged ; and, he ascended,* accom- 
panied by two officers* « only. Before entering the palace, he 
explained that^the flag whicli he held in his hand was^ a pledge of 
security ; anck farther to conciliate their confidence, he took off 
his sword and insisted on committing it to the charge of the Kil- 
ledar,. who was one of the persons that had descended. The aspect 
of many hundred troops in the courts which lie afterwards passed, 
rendered the situation critical ; but ‘neither, increased nor diminish- 
cxl the danger arising from one person out of three being unarmed. 
After many hesitations, which had nearly exhausted his patieifce, he 
at lengtli conducted to an apartmeUt, iVhere he was received bj 
two of the Sultaun's sons, one of whom' he recognised as one of the 
hostages of 1792.^ After silch assurances of personal safety and pro- 
tection to every person Within the walls, as the feelings , oi an 
honorable" and humane mind suggested on such arfocuasion, his 
great obj^'-ct was to impress on their attention as the sole means of 
preserving their father's life, whose escape was impossible, the 
necessity gt his immediate surrender. They assured him that the 
Sultaun was not in the palace ; ijaany unnecessary impeSiments were 
made to the opening of the gate ; and their objection of not daring 
to sanction the measure, without their father’s order, seems to indi- 
cate their beKef at that moment that he wiis still alive. They were 
at length convinced that the measure was necessary to their own 
security, 'and gave a ‘fearful assent. ^ 

Major Allan on opening the gate found a Iqrge body of troops 
drawn up, with G eneral Baird at<fchbii^ hea^ ; that officer had in the 

Captain Hastings Fraser and Captain Scholftey* 
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intermediate time received unquestioiiabla information of the secret 
massacre ^of e^ery European priscyiqir taken dui^ng the siege his 
indignation was raised to the highest pitch ; the sol&iers in the 
ranks, half frantic with -rage, and burning to exact a memorable 
retribution, could in theiy present tempeir, scarcely have been admij^- 
ted with iiafety within the g^tes of the palace; and General Baird, 
instead*of immediately^ entering, ordered the princes to be brought 
omtfto Iflm ; thi^ also was attended wifh many t^rTors and consider- 
able delay,* but every feeling of indi|fnatibn ' subsided on^ their 
appearance, he was sensibly* affected at then\ approach, ^and his 
gallantry during the assault, was not more distinguished than the 
humanity and findness which he displayed on this occasion. He 
ordered that they should *be conveyed under a proper escort, with 
suitable honcirs from the trpops, to the Commander-in-(^iief ; and no 
intelligence* having yei been €^eived of ftie Sultaun, General Baird 
proceeded, properly j^tencleh, to search the pgflace, (which had been 
surrounded to prevent escape) avoic^ng ctf course, the apartments of 
the women. All search being Yound unavailing, tfie killedar was 
apprised of th<j serious consequences to himself, which might ensue, 
in the event of his. any longer refusing to disclose the place of t4i8 
Sultaim’s concealment. At what period he was himself informed, 
has ndt been distinctly acertained, bdt he at length desftribed the 
spot where he undOTstood him to have, fallen, wounded only as he 
then supp 9 sed. General Baird personally proceeded to the gateway, 
which exhibited a horrible picture ; it was alreadji night, but tnc 
political importance of ascertaining the fact, rerfdered it necessary to 
cause the bodies, heaped in mass over each other, to be separately 
removed for examination .by torch -light ; the only man alive in the 
gateway, saved from suffocation by getting under the palankeen, 
was the personal attendant to whom we have already Adverted, and 
on being informed of the object of search, he pointed out the spot 
where the Sultaun lily. 'The body on being brought ‘out, i%as 
immediately recognised by the killedar and several others, and 
being placed in a palankeen, was conveyed to the palace, where its 
identity was satisfactorily ascertained ‘ty tie unanimous testimony 
of all tbp domestics. 

The Sultaun ’s second son .who commanded the sopthem face, 
had escaped by the Mysoor gate in the confusion of the storm, and 
surrendered himself on the ensuing, morning. He, afe, well as tjie 
younger btqthers, were received with distinguished^consideration by 
General Harris, and the motives for their first removal no longer 
existing! they, were invited to return to their respective apartments 
in the palace : the brumal apathy of the elder, on viewing ‘lu^ fsither's 
body, and the affecting indications 4 >f grief exhibited by -the two 
younger sons, marke<t'% singular contrast 6f characterV* but both 
added to the evidence, if an^ had stiU been wanting, of the tmques- 

* On the ensuing day the fact was pertained beyond all question by 
the exhumatioh of me bodies. » 
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tionable identity of the body,; and orders were immediately given 
for its interriD^pnt oij; the same (jv^ng, at the particftlar request of 
his sons, {fiKl under the immediate direction of the tiJauzee of 
Seringapatam. * 

His remains were deposite4 near tlmse of his* father, in the 
superb m^usoleu;n of the Lall Haug,^witn all 4he spleadour and 
distinction which the religious observance of Mohammedan rites, 
and the military ^honors c?f‘ European sepulture could ^^.J)esk)«v. 
Peals of thunder terrific* and extraordinary evenf ‘in this dis- 
trict, bursty over yfce Islaiid of Seringapatam immediately after 
the funeraf; and the wanderings of a pious imagination.,, might 
innocently ’deem this awful ^jlose intended to ipfiark the termination 
of the ceremony, and the membry of the f^enc. 


9 4 g 

Tlie general orders and official reports of the Commander-in 
Chief, and the‘ recorded applahse Of the Governor-General on the 
occasion of thia, memorable conquest, constitute at once the most 
authentic and interesting evidenco^of the persoijal merit which was 
deemed, most worthy of applause. These documents are subjoined in 
an appeiv*lix for the vsatiafacti%-n of the reader, :j: who will not*iRil to 
reinark the prominent place assigned in this distinguished list to the 
Adjutant-General of ttlie army, Lieutenant-Colonel Close, § wl^ose 
eulogium echge^ the feelings of every heart, for his extraordinary 
services had been obvious *go the daily and hourly notice of every 
officer and soldier. 

The fall of the Sultaun relieved the Governor-General from 
the embarrassment of determining «th6 future treatment to be 
asH^’gned to his expected prisoner; of reconciling compassion to 
the fallen, with indignation against recent and wanton murder; 
and, of forgetting tlie crimes of his captive^ in the sense of what 
he* owed to his own dignity. General Harris was equally 
relieved, from every immediate care, excepting the security ^and 
consolidation of his C(yique«t and its dependencies, by the sur-^ 
render of 'Pooriiea, Kummer-u-Dcen, and Futteh Hyder, the 
Sultaun s eldest son ; with nearly all the principal officers, civil * 
and militai-y ; and by^the useful aid derived from the first of these 
persons, in sfaggesting a variety of practical details, for the proper 
disposal of the ^reck of Tippoo Sultaun s army. Dhfeondia, the 
prisoner, whose singular history Has already been,, noticed, had, in a 
few days, already collected a band of desperate freebopters, trouble- 

* Two officers and several men were filled in iamp. 
t I have repeatedly^marked, ^rom the adjacent heights, the course of the 
thunder clohds ; there s^mea to be a distinct ftstidency to burst over the 
island of Seringapatam and its immediate vicinity ; and 1 do not think that 
imagination had anything to do with thjs nsiyark. ** 

{ Appendix at the end of the volume. ® 

Afterwards Major-General Sir Barry Close, now urffiappHy no more ^ 
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some, rather than formidable, except as regarded their increasing 
numbers ; andlGeneral Harris, after making a proper provision for 
the care df the capital, and commfttfng its command t^f^the Honor- 
able Colonel Wellesley, found it expedient to move the anny to the 
northward, whence these audacious banditti were dislofflged, after 
considerably resistjyice ; the principal posts were^ occupied in ah 
ad^quath manner; and the. tenitories’ of tjlie fallen Sultaun peaee- 
suljtnitted to the ffiture decision of the victors. 

Thus teftrmihated a dynasty composed only of two Sovereigns, 
the first of whom had risen ftom ob'scuAty to ii^iperial poweh, and 
the last^ educated as a Prince, had fallen in the defence oi an heredi- 
tary crowu : resembling in some, of tlys* circumstances of its close, 
the fate of the Roman capital of the Eastern empire : substituting, 
like that cat|istrophe, in place of the fallen dynasty, flot only the 
power of a'* new Sovereign, ];)ut the influence* of a new race ; yet 
exhibiting the marked contrast, of kindling, not quenching in its 
fall, the lights of science and civilization. • • 

The characters of Hyder (jiid Tippoo have becA developed in 
the narrative of their conduct witii a degree of dettpl whic^h might 
have rendered *a disf-inct delineation unnei*,essary, but a sketch pfi 
both, for the purposes of recapitulation and contrast, may still be 
acceptitble and useful. % •, 

Hyder Ali Kh^tn was Ixjrn in 1722, and died in 17<S2, having 
lived nearly sixty-one years, and reigned pear tAvonty-iwo. In 
person heVas tall and robust; bis neck was long^ fj-nd liis shoul- 
ders were broad ; in his youth he was *peciiliarly active, in later 
years disposed to corpulence : for a native of India, inclining to a 
complexion fair and floriej. With a prominent and rather aquiline 
nose, and small eyes, thei'e ,WJis in his countenance a mixture of 
sternness and gentleness ; but the leading impression ^)ii the minds 
of tkose who described it, was that of terror ; an inference resulting 
.perhaps as much from experience as from physiognomy. Mis voice 
was mellow and musical, and on ordinary occasions, he spoke in*a 
subdued tone. In dress he exhibited, rather an extravagtuit mix- 
j^ure of the soldier and the foj) ; a tuiiban pf brilliant scarlet, pro- 
jecting by means of a cane frame, and almost overshr^dowing his 
•shoulders, was the groat peculiarity of his dress ; and ' it Inos been 
stated, perhaps without much exaggeration, that one hutldred cubits 
of fine turban* web were rolled up in its various. involutions. The 
other partJ of his dress were (excepfing in the field)' studiously 
splendid, and he delighWd to see? his public oflicers magnificently 
attired. His toilet was performed in the manner of the bramins, 
his eyebrows and whistlers being shaved away, or the hairs pulhjd 
out, so as to leave a lino scarcely visible. 

He was fond of sk#w and parade' and cvic great ocewions was 
attended by a retinue of one thousand spearmen splendidly clothed 

• * Dustar e aed dusta her sen^c ra6haric me bu.st A phraso louud in two 
or three of the maiuSscript histories of Hyder. 
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and armed, preceded by bards, who sung his exploits in the Cana- 
rese langua^. * # 

He a bolfl and skilfdl Norseman, and delighted chiefly in 
that simple mode of conveyance. His efficiency as a swordsman 
was highly estimated in his youth ; and as a marksman he was 
perhaps unrivalled. It was scarcely ever ^cnow^ that ball miss- 
ed the mark ; and volupteers engaged Jn single combat with the 
royal tiger in the public shews, confident of being preserved is, Jlie 
last extremity by the fusil of Hyder, from the balcbny?' ^ 

lie could neitj^ er read nor" write 'any language ; but exclusively 
of HindostJani, his mother tongue, he spoke with entire ^fluency 
the Canarese, Mahratta, Telegoq, and Tatiiul languagjps. Of the 
Persic or Arabic he had no knowledge whatever ; and the sum of 
his literary uttainmehts consisted in learning to write the initial of 
his own name, H,, to servf as his sign^tilre on public occasions ; but 
either from inaptitude to learn, or for tiie puy>ose of originality, he. 

inverted its form^ ^ instead ^of ^ ‘Unlearned, in the ordinary 
acceptation of the term, he formed ' his mind upon a broad experi- 
^ence and sagacious observation of mankind, whom, in the actual 
s&ne on which he moved, he gerxerally trusted' as they deserved, to 
the pr6ci|e extent to which tj^iey could not deceive ; with ostensible 
frankness, and perpetual suspicion : and in tfie few instances of a 
more liberal cc^nfidencc, his penetration was once, and but once, 
deceived, in Kunde Kow. ' • 

He possessed the tidi'nt ascribed to some other eminent men, 
and perhaps to all with some exaggeration, of attending to several 
subjects at once ; dictating to a moonshee, hearing and answering 
the report of a spy, and following the necital of a complex account, 
at one and tjie same time, and giving to eaoh individual his appro- 
priate instruction. * ^ 

A l\arem of six hundred womei\ might seem to constitute in 
itrself evidence of tBe absence of particular attachment ; if numerous' 
examples, and am^png others, that of Nizam Ali, had not exhibited 
the mental thraldom exacte^ by an individual of the ^roupe. * But 
Hyder, in, his intercoifrse with the harem, had no fegling distinc^'o 
from animal instinct. To a person who should exclusively havei 
observed this part of his character, bis whole soul would have seem- 
ed absorbed^ in a pas.4ion to which he brought no portion of mind ; 
the animal, not the man, was sunk in sensuality ; the^ mmd was 
never permitted to wander from the most rigid attention to public 
business; everything was examined both in abstract and detail, 
and no business was ever delayed from .the indolence or sejtf-indul- 
gence of the sovereign. From sun-rise tilf past the noon* he was 
occupied ip public durbar then made *1^ first meal, and retired 
to rest for an hour or two. In the evening, he either rode out, or 
returned to business, in which h^ continued to bo engaged till near 
midnight, when he made his seconfl m&l ; sometimes drank largely, 
but* secretly, of European liquors, and retired to ifest. • 
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Of his tomper as of his eouutenance, he po»st‘sstMl tlu* most* 
disciplined eonlinaud ; his apparent bnrst^ of anger were not the 
eiFect of lAental disturbance, but ftf^the alleged'^aecesjil^’^ of ruling^ 
\^dth a sceptre of iron ; apd keeping for ever present the terror 
of his power. »In an humble sphere, he would pro)#ibly have 
been deemed a ipan ^of wit, ^ bdt» he tempered a natural facik- 
tiousness with the gravity belonging .to his exalted station ; and 
tlnjugli reserved from ni sense of propriety and from ha)>it, no 
person c^mld* relax more agreeably in social, intercourse, and oven 
in public audience; but on ordinary oficasion^ the princi^e of 
terror was ever predominant; and he sunk from dignity to in- 
spire tear.^ On occasions apparently • trivial, he wpuld pour 
forth a torrent of thaf obscene abuse, .ift which he excelled, on per* 
sons of whatever rank; a!id there were, moreover, ip his whole 
court, perhaps? not six persX)ns who had pot, on some one occasion, 
sustained the actual lash of tSe corla (long whip.) Tlie same use of 
the tongue and whip fn his slibordinate officers, recommfnded them 
to his notice as zealous servknts, exaer^ising an efficient command ; 
and it was a common trick of Ahoo Mohammed, his chief chobdar, 
when bis masttA* appeared displeased at some supphsed relaxation, 
(or as he chose to iAterpret, was m ill temper,) to bring lum into* 
good hpmour, by the sound of the corl|i at the gate, and Ae cries of 
an innocent sutferei> seized casually in the street for the** purpose. 
On the conquest of a new country, it vras his invariable habit to 
inflict somc»niemorable severities, not only for the purpose of extort- 
ing money, but with the avowed object of pnpressing hiS new subjects 
with a salutary terror of his name. On the same avowed principle, 
of inspiring terror into all descriptions of men, whether absent or 
present, he availed himself ’of a police too horribly perfect, to punish 
with boundless cruelty > the slightest levity of observation, made in 
the (jonfidence and seclusion of domestic intercourse, £hat had aay 
reference to bis public or private conduct : and thus, where it was 
Vorse than death to blame* unqualified applaust? be(jame the neces- 
sary habit of public and of private life. 

in spite of this reputation, and the Notorious system of exaction 
aSid torture, applied to every individual ^ho had to .render an 
account ; ’men of almost every country were attracted to his court 
and standard, by brilliant prospects of advancement and wealth ; 
but a person, once engaged in his service, and deemed^ to be worth 
keeping, w%s a prisoner for life ; he would hoar of no h<^me but ius 
own standard, and suffertd no return ; but the summary severity, 
cruelty, and injustice of his character were directed rather to the 
instruments than the objects of his rule ; official men had cause to 
tremble ; but the mass^of the jJopulation felt that the vigour of the 
Gk)vemment compensates^ for many ills^ai^^i rend^^^^^d their colidition 
comparatively safe. ' * 

In action, Hyder was cqp^ and deliberate, but enterprising and 

brat^e when the occasion dem*andi?d. In his early career, and in his 

. • * • 
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wars with the native powern, he was far from sparing of liis persorr 
but opposed |.o Europeans, it 'was observed that he ifever personally 
encountered#^ the heat of aotiofl. * His military pretensioiS are more 
favorably viewed in the conduct of a campaign than of a battle ; 
and if the*' distinction can be allowed, in the politiVial, than in the 
ihilitary conduct of a war. In "fhe, attack and defence places he 
and his son were equally unskilled ; because in that branch of war, 
no experience can compensate for want of senence. ^ 

In council he Jiad no adviser, and no confidant ; he encouraged, 
on aK occasions, a^free discussion of every measure suggested by 
himself or by others, but no person knew at its close, what measures 
he would adopt in conseqifence. ^ 

Hyder was of all Moliammedan priucevS the most tolerant, if, 
indeed, he i» himself to be considered as a Mussulman. He neither 
piactised, nor had ever l^en instructed how to practice, the usual 
foyins of prayer, the fasts, and other observances. He had a small 
rosary, on which he ha(k been taught to enumerate a few of the 
attributes of (rod,* and this was the whole of his exterior religion. 
It was his avowed and public ^opinion, that all religions proceed 
drom God, and are all equal in the sight of God ; ahd it is certain, 
tfiat the mediatory power represented by liunga Sawmey, the great 
idol in' the temple of Seringfvpatam, had as much, if not moKJ of his 
res])ect, than all the Imauins, with Mohammed* at their head. 

In coramoK with all Sovereigns who have risen from obscurity 
to a throiie, Ilyder waded through crimes to bis object ; but they 
never exceeded tke rorndval of real impediments, and he never 
achieved through blood what fraud was capable of effecting. He 
fixed his steadfast view up(»n the end, and considered simply the 
efficiency, and never the moral tenden6y of the means. If he wavS 
cruel and unfeeling, it was for the promotion of his objcjcts, and 
never for the gratification of anger or revenge. If he wasf ever 
liberal, it was b 9 cause liberality exalttd his character and augmeidi 
ctl his power ; if he was ever merciful, it was in those cases where 
the rep.utation ofjiiercy promoted future submission. ,His European 
prisoners were in irons^ because they were otherwise deemed unma- 
nageable ; dhey were scantily fed, because that wa» economical; 
there was little distinction of rank, because that would have been 
expensive but beyond these simply interested views, there was by 
his authority no . wanton severity ; there was no compassion, but 
ttiere was • no resentment ; ’It was a political expencKture, for a 
political purpose, and there was no passion, goo/i or bad, to disturb 
the balance of the account. He carried merciless devastation into 
an enemy's country, and even to bis own. but never beyond the 
reputed utility of the case : he sent the innabitants into captivity, 
because iivinjured tke enamjTs country, anck benefited his own. The 
misery of the individuals was no part of the consideration, and the 
death of the greater {)ortion still a residue,* to swell a scanty 
population. With an equal ^absence of feeling, ^he caused forcible 
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emigrations from one province to another, because he deemed it the 
best cure for rebellion ; and he converted the male children into 
military graves, because he expected <them to imjfrove JJae quality of 
his army. He gave fair, ^and occasionally brilliant encouragement, 
to the active and aspiring among his servants, so long |is liberality 
proved an jncitement to Axertion, and he robbed and tortured thovi, 
without* gratitude or compunction, when no farther services weni 
e>nT#cte(J : it was on aecouht of profit aifd loss, and a calculation 
wnetlieT it werermost beneficial to employ or.to^plunder them. 

Those brilliant and equivocal virtiies whicti gild the cryne*s of 
of other conquerors, were utterly unknown to breast of Hyder. 
No adifiii^ion of bravery in resistance, or of fortitude in the fallen, 
ever excited sympathy, or softenhd tU^ cold calculating decision of 
their fate. No contempt ‘for unmanly submission evgr aggravated 
tlie treatmc^it of the abject and the meai]^ Everything was weighed 
in the balance of utility, no grain oT human fooling, no breath 
of virtue or of vice v^s permitted to incline fho be.am. 

There was one solitary examjdc o*f feelings incident to onr 
nature, affection for an unwoHl^y son, whom lie noiiiinated to be 
Ills successor, while unifownly, earnestly, and broUdly predicting, 
that this son would’lose the empljpe which he himself had gained.* * 

Tippoo SultauTi was bom in 1753 ,* and died in 1799 , in his 
forty-seventh year, having reigned seventeen years andfoifr months. 
In person, he was beither sd tall noy so robust as his father, and 
had a sliori pursy nock ; the large limbs, snfall e 3 ^es, acpnlino nose, 
and fair complexion of liyder, marked t^e Arabic cjiiairactcr d(ir iv(‘.d 
from his motlier. Tippoo’s singularly small anfl delicate hands and 
feet, his large and full eyes, a nose, less prominent, and ^ much 
darker complexion, were* all national characteristics of the Indian 
form. There was in the first view of his countenance, an appear- 
anc^ of dignity which wore off on farther observation ; and his 
subjects (lid not feel that it mspired the terror or respect, whiidi in 
* common with his father, 'he desired to command. Hydeir’s lapse 
from dignity into low arid vulgar scolding, was among tlu^ few 
points of imftation or resemblance, but In one it ihspirod fear, in tl)e 
• *• it is^jgular that there should bo any doutt regarding his age, at the 

.time of kis death. By a genealogical tree, in my possession, iVepared, as 1 
conclude, from the records of the palace, by the English officer* charged with 
the immediate care of the family, he was fifty and a quarter yeaiTs bv the (h'ria, 
at the time of his death ; of course lunar, as are ill accounts so kept ; this 
would mak.^his age by the solar reckoning about forty-eight j;(iar« and nine 
months, and the date of his birth about^July 1750. Butcherow repeated to rm; 
the Canarese verse, i^cordinghis birth, in the year Angeera^ JTth o( the month 
Margeser, wliich would date his birth about January 1 753, and his age at the 
time of this death, (as Bjitcberow, a confidential public officer, positivedy 
affirmed), forty -six years and four niontlis, solar reckoning. The first of these 
accounts can scarcely be correct ; Hydermjajned, ^or was betrothijd to the 
mother of Tippoo, in Coftimandel, in 1750. ^})poo was certffiftly born at 
Deonhully, and Hyder did not return thither till 1751. He was again in 
Coromandel in 1 75‘*, when<?e hi^ife^vas probably .sent to Deonhully on the 
occ*a.sion of her pregnancy, for he himself remained in Coromandel till 1755. 
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dther ridicule. In most instances exhibiting a contrast to the 
character and manners hf his father, he spoke in a loud and 
unharmomQTiiJi tone*' of voice ; ke* was extremely garruloifs, and, on 
superficial subjects, delivered his sentitnepfes with plausibility. In 
exterior ap^)earance, he affected the soldier ; his toilet, the 
distinctive habits of the MussuJfnan ; he *tlK)iigJ|;it hardmess to be 
indicated *by a pMn unincumbered attire, which he ecpially* exacted 
from those around him, and the long robe and trailing drawers ^vfre 
banished from his dburt. He liad heard tliat some of tiie monarchs 
of antiquity marched on foot -at the* head of their armies, and he 
would sometimes afiect a similar exhibition, with his musket on his 
shoulder. Put he was usually mounted, and attached, great im- 
portance to horsemanship, ‘in wKicli lie was* considered to excel. 
The conveyi^nce in a palankeen he derided, and in a great degree 
prohibited, even to the aged and infinii ; but in all Hus tendency, 
there was as much of avarice as of taste^ HO was a minute reformer 
in every department, to the extent of abridging, with other expenses 
of the palace, t}ie fiire of his o\m table,* to the pleasures of wliich he 
was constitutionally indifferent ; and even in the dress of his menial 
servants, he deeined respectable attire, to^ be a mark V)f unnecessary 
ej^travagance. * 

Of the vernacular languages, he spoke no other than Hindoo- 
stanee and Canarese ; but from a smattering hi Persian literature, 
he considered himself as the* first philosopher of the age. He spoke 
that language with flhency ; but although the pen wa.^ for ever in 
his hand, he* i^ever attained either elegance or accuracy of style. 
The leading features of his character were vanity and arrogance ; no 
human, being was ever so handsome, so wise, so learned, or so brave 
as himself. Resting on the shallow instructions of his scanty read- 
ing, he neglected the practical study of mankind. No man had 
ever less penetration into character ; and accordingly no prince^j was 
ever so ill-served ; the army alone fejnaiued faithful, in spite of all 
his efforts for the^ subversion of discipline and allegiance. Hyder 
delegated to his instruments a large portion of his own power, as 
the be^t means for its preservation. Tippoo seemed *^co feel every 
exercise of delegated Authority as an usurpation of l^is owni H’e 
would familiarly say to the soldiers, if your officer givesf you one 
word of abuse, return him two. ‘The revolutionary doctrine of 
equality imported from France, scarcely appeared to be a novelty. 
N/) person Qught to be of importance in a state but Sovereign 
alone ; all cnen ought to be equal ; th3 murder of the Sovereign 
was not an extraordinary incident in the history of any nation, and 
probably arose from laxity in command. , 

From constitutional or incidenM^*^ caui#es, he was less addicted 
than his father to ,the i^eaieures of the harem, which, however, 
contained at his death* about one hundred persons. 

* Obstnictio in urethra. One of tlv? ^ titia o'hcoenarum partium/' w|iich 
a medical friend tells me was unknown to Hippocrates,^ Galen, or Celsus. 
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From sun-ris« until midnight be devoted his whole time 15 
public affairs, witli the interruptions mec^ssary for meals, and for 
occasional^xercise, seldom imitating 4iis father’s •practice of a shoit 
repose in t]je lieat of the d^y. But his occupation was not business : 
he was engaged*in the invention of ‘new machinery neyer finished, 
while the ^Id wa?^ suffered to^detay. His application was intense 
and incossarit ; he affected to do the whole of his Awn* business, and 
to,wit^«with his own handf the foul dmft of almost every ilespatch, 
however unknpOrtant ; and he suffered the fati familiarly kmjwn 
to attach to that absurd pretension : •the^nachine stood still, l^ecanse 
the master would not let it work. A secret ernSisary had been sent, 
to Poona, ie reported, and reported, ai>d n^presented that his cash 
was expended : after *tlic lapse o*f sevd^alnnonths, Tippf»o delivered 
a foul draft to the secretary — let this be de8i:)Htehef^ to A B, at 
Poona. Hor^ I am said the emissary !«he had returned for some 
weeks from mere necessity* *be had presented himself daily at the 
durbai', and could iftver* bbfore attract notice. The^Sultaun for 
once hung down his head. * • • , 

The ruling passion for innovation absorbed the proper hours 
for current bfisiness : and* failures of experin^ent,* obvious to the 
whole world, wore* the topics of his incessant boast as the l)iglit5?t 
efforts* of human wisdom. Hy<ler wa^s an improving monarch, and 
exhibited few innovationa Tippoo was an innovating* nu)nariih, 
and made no improvements’ One b«d a sagacious and powerful 
mind ; the’ other a feeble atid unsteady ihtellect. There was 
(says one of ray manuscripts*) nothing 6>f peraianeaidy in his views, 
no solidity in his councils, and no confidence^ on the pait of the 
governed : all was innovation on his part, and the fear of farther 
novelty on the part of others ; and the order of to-day was expected 
to be reversed by the invention of to-morrow. It may be affirmed 
of iiis* principal measures however specious, that all liarl a direct 
tendency to injure the finances, undermine the Government, and 

* oppress the people. All' the world was pifezlud what distyjct 
character should be assigned to a sovereign who was never tiie 
same. He * could neither be truly ^ characterized as Kberal or 

•parsimonioys ; as tyrannical or benevolent; as a man of talents, or 

• as destitute of parts. By turns, he assumed the character of eacl). 
In one object alone he appeared to be consistent, having {)erpctualiy 
on his tongue the projects of jehad — holy war. The most intelli- 
gent and', sincere well-wishers of the house ‘conefifred in *the 
opinion of his father, that his haart and head wore both defective, 
however covered^by a plausible and imposing flow of words ; and 
they were not always wiljbout suspicions of mental aberration.” 

Tippoo, like his father, admitted no associate in his ^councils : , 
but, contrary to his father, he first dete|ininq,d, a nd then dis cussed ; 

*’ By the venerable S^ed Hussein, who, with most of the native autlio- 
rities, mentioned *in the rrefa<^ to Jbe first voIuuk*. have paid the debt of 
nSture since I left Mysoor. 
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and all deviation from the opinion which he announced, or was 
known to favor, was stigVnatised as obstinacy or incapacity. 

As a s^^tesmsfn, Tippoo was incapable of those abstract views, 
and that large compass of thought, embr/iced by his father*s mind. 
His talent{|.as a soldier, exhibited the same contrast.* He was unable 
bo grasp the plan of a campaign/or the coliduct^of a wa^; although, 
lie gave Some examples of skill in marshaling a battle. Unlike liis 
ftirthor, whose moderation was ever must ‘'conspicuous i»» su^c^ss, 
whose equanimity •^vas uniform in every aspect of fortu^ne, ind, who 
generAilly extracted some ai^lvantage from every discomfiture, Tippoo 
was iiitoxieated w^th success, and desjionding in adversity. His 
mental energy failed with .the decline of fortune ; but it wei'e unjust 
to question his physical eburage. He fell in the defence of his 
capital ; bub fell, performing the duties of a common soldier, not 
of a General. The impro^^pment in his infantry and attillery, would 
have been considerable, had it not been .marred by incessant disloca- 
tions, and qnmerited promotions: but, ‘his anliy, as a whole, gradu- 
ally declined iy eflicioncy, as ifrdepart6d from the admirable organ- 
ization received from Ids father., The success of the campaign of 
178G, may, in ]^art, be ascribed to the remains of that organization. 
tKs failure against the English, arose from thd false policy of neg- 
lecting liis most etficient arm— the cavalry. 

c Duvfng the life of Hydcr, it was the fashion to indulge in higli 
expectations of the qualities of the heir apparent but it was the hom- 
age of disappointed, bninformed, and generally of unworthy men. 
Hyder in hif^ life time w^jis stigmatized as a tyrant ; comparison 
made him almost seem merciful : the English prisoners hailed the 
intelligence of Tippoo s accession ; and they learned to mourn foi* 
the death of Hyder. 

The tolerant spirit of Hyder, reconciled to his usurpation the 
members of every sect : appropriate talents regulated bis clibicp of 
instruments, to the entire exclusion of religious preference ; and it 
m^y be affirmed thatt he was served with ‘'equal zeal by men of every 
persuasion. Hyder was seldom wrong, and Tippoo seldom rigid in 
his estifnate of character : ahd it is quoted as a marked example, 
that Hyder knew Seye6 Salieb to be a, tolerably good man of 
ness, but neither a brave nor a sagacious soldier ; and, accordingly, 
never employed him in an important militaiy trust. Tippoo in the 
campaign of 1790, had himself degraded him for inc^apacity, but in 
1799 , comn^itted the post of danger, and the fate of empire, to the 
same incompetent hands. A dark and intolerant bigotry excluded 
from Tippoo’s choice all but the true believers ; a'nd unlimited per- 
secution united in detestation of his rule everj’^ Hindoo in his 
dominiops. In the Hindoo no degree of nferit was a passport to 
lavor ; in the Mussulman no orimo could ensure displeasure. 

In one solitary instance, the suppression of drunkenness, he 
promoted morals without the merit <^f,.virtvous intention : bigotry 
exacted the literal version of a lext ‘‘generally interprete<l wtth 
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laxity : arrogance sugggesied that i^c was the only true comment- 
ator : and the ruling passion whispered thAt the measure was new. 
Both soveieigns Avere equally unprincipled ; but^Hyd^Jiad a clear 
undisturbed \’iew of the hiterests of ambition : in Tippoo that view 
was incessantly^ obscured and perverted by the ineane^^t passions. 
He murdeyed his^Engliih prisoners, by a selection of the best, 
because he hated their valour: he .oppressed tod incited his 
Tiyidoo subjects, becai:fee fie hated a religion which, if protected, 
would liave been the best support of his throne^ and he fawned, in 
his last extremity, on this injured people, when he vainly hoped 
that their incantations might influence his* fate ? he persecuted con- 
trary to li,\8 interest ; and hoped, in opposition to his belief. Hyder, 
with all his faults, might be deemed a^in^del of toleration, by the 
professor of any religion. Tippoo, in an age when persecution only 
survived in. ihistory, renewed its worst tenors ; and was the last 
Mohammedan prince, After , a long interval of better feeling, who 
propagated that religion by* the edge of the sword. Hyder s vices 
invariably promoted his political int^^rests ; Tippop's more frequently 
defeated them. If Hy dor’s punishments were barbarous, they were 
at least efiicicitt to their purpose.^ Tippoo’s court aild army Wfts one 
vast scene of unpunished peculation, notorious even to himself. Ho 
was br^rbarous where severity was vice, and indulgent where it was 
virtue. If ho had qualities fitted for empire, they wore ’•strangely 
equivocal ; the disqualificatiotis were obvious and unquestionable ; 
and the decision of history will not be far renioved from the observ- 
tion almost proverbial in Mysoor, “ that, Hyder was bom to create 
an empire, "J'ippoo to lose one.’’ 

Hyder, might have been rendered, in the early part of his 
career, a firm and efiiciertt ally of the English Government ; and a 
clear view of )iis own interests would probably have rendered him 
faithful, if treated with fidelity. The unhappy ascendancy, of 
Mohammed Ali made him their inveterate enemy, and he trans- 
mitted that sentiment to his son, who had at no period either ^lie 
inclination or tlie sagacity to become a faithful ally. The English 
Government had uniform^ and incessant grounds of dissatisfaction 
•‘with the conduct of Tippoo. Hyder had just grounds to complain 
of the English Government. 

So soon as the willing submi.ssion of the whole country of 
Mysoor had been fully ascertained, the Governor-General with the 
special copcurrence of Nizam Ali, appointed a commission^ to con- 
duct and order, for the,, common^ lienefit of the allies,* the ultimate 
arrangement of the conquest. 

The East India Company and Nizam Ali derived an undoubted 
right to the disposal of the dominions conquered by their united 
arms ; the cession of any portion of it to any other party might be 
a consideration of poli^^y or humanity, but could not be ‘claimed on 

* General Il&Vris, Honorablo Colonel Welle.dey, Honorable Henry Wel- 
le'Aley, Lieutenant-Colonel W. Rirkpatrick, Lieutenant-Colonel Barry Olo%e. 
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diiy ground of justice or right The Mahrattas liad obviously for- 
feited every pretension t6 participate ; the progeny of Tippoo Sul- 
taun could. %8laim Irio title whfck liad not been superseded by the 
right of conquest ; and in estimating the:i^‘ claims it was impossible 
to forget the usurpation of Hyder, and the sufferings of the family 
e^tpelled by his crimes. A descendant (rf .tha^ family^ existed at 
Seringapatam, but although Jie might have much to hope from the 
humanity of the conquerors, he could assert no light to any»sha»e^of 
the conquered terri^ry. . ‘ * 

To the free and uncontrolled exercise of the right of conquest, 
no obstacle existed ^in the internal state of the country : the people 
had manifested the most anxious desire for a new settlejment ; all 
the Mohammedan officers of the late governiAent were in Seringa- 
patam, at thp discretion of the allies, and from the uniform policy 
of the late dynasty, never ^possessed any influence iifthe country 
capable of disturbing such* a plan of inti^mal Government as should 
be deemed just and expedient. ‘ - •* 

In regulatWg therefore the^riglii of conquest, no principle could 
be more justly assumed than that* indemnification and security, the 
qri^inal objects of the war, should .constitute thp basfs of the peace. 

To have divided the whole tSnitory equally between the Com- 
pany arid J^izara Ali, would have afforded strong grounds of j^ilousy 
to* the Mahrattos ; and by injudiciously enlarging the dominions 
of Nizam Ali, ^ho was incbmpetent to manage what he already 
possessed, and thus placing many of the strong fortresses on the 
northern frontier of Jwysooi**m his possession, that important barrier 
would be in a situation to endanger, not to strengthen, the British 
possessions. 

The establishment of a central Government in Mysoor, under 
tlie protection of the English State, would \:)bviate many of these 
objections ; and the admission of the Mahrattas, however destitute 
of every cjaim of right, to a limited partjcipyation in the division of , 
th^ conquered territory, (on the express condition, however, of a 
new treaty calculated to preserve the general tranquillity of In^ia,) 
was, after a full consideratior^ of various plans, that which appeared 
best calculated to reconcile the interests of all parties, and to secure* 
to the English Government a less invidious and more efficiAit share • 
of financial, commercial and military •strength. The future distribu- 
tion of territory on thdfee principles having been calculated, on a fair 
consideration of thb convenience of the parties, to whon*^ it should 
be allotted, the delicate and important question remained, of deter- 
mining in what hands the new Government of Idysoor should be 
placed ; and altJicmgh no positive right .existed, the choice^ would 
natural]^ fall on either the family of Tippoo ISultaun, or the ancient 
house orthe Rc^as of JSIysopr. * ^ 

The claims of humanity on both sides rendered the decision a 
painful and ungracious task. The usurpation, although compa- 
ratively modem, had yet subsisted*a suTficient time to have extm- 
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guished the hopes of the ancient family, and aocustmned them to 
the humility of their fortune ; while the sons of Tipijoo Sultaun, 
educated ^ith the proudest expecthtfons, Wotild oe aa^y sensible 
to the disappointment of their hopes. ^ 

The heir of^ Tippoo ^ultaun, if placed on tibe throfie, must be 
subjected t® the siftne Uirainution of power and.temtoisy, whicn 
had formed a leading pbjoct of the war lE^aihst his father : and, 
edmclLtedTin the, same principles and prejudicel^ Would have felt 
such a condilion to be little short of the most abject and humi- 
liating degradation. In the ’most narmw vi^ of t|ic subject, 
the son* of Tippoo Sultaun must have^ felt a perpelufitl interest 
in the suU^rsion of a settlement,* founded on tne partition of his 
father*s dominions. The foundation of such a settlement would 
have been lai(\ in the principle of its own dissolution. * The inter- 
ests, the hibits, the .prejudices and passions, the vices, and 
even the virtues of siysh a, j^’ipce, must havcf concurred to cherish 
an aversion to the English name apd pbwer, and an Siger desire 
to abet the cause of their enemies. A hostile ** power would 
have been weakened, not ^destroyed : and a point of union for 
every hostile machination would* Jiave remained in the centre 
the English possessions. 

Tne restoration of the descendant df the ancient Rajas oSMysooj:, 
was recommended by the same course erf reasoning wnich excluded 
the heir of, the usurpation. The kingdom of^ Mys5or, so long the 
source of calamity and alarm, would becoipe a barrieriof defence, and 
an accession of strength ; and, in addition to thesis motives of policy, 
every moral consideration, and every sentiment of generosity , favored 
the restoration of the Hindpo family of Mysoor. Such is the brief 
statement, imperfectly ^abstracted from the public records, of the 
priuciples which guided Lord Momington in determining to re-ee- 
tabliSh that ancient family in the Government of Mysoor ; and, to 
soften the decision to the heirs and adherents of the usurpation, hp 
granted to the families of Hyder Ali and Tippoo Sultaun, a more 
munificent maintenance, than thw hsCd enjoyed? during the late 
rmgn ; and to the Mohammedan omcersf and Chiefs of theptate, who 
had survived the Sultaun, pensions founded on the same truly 
economical views of wise liberality. ‘ 

The delicacy was observed of removing from Seringapatam to 
their futurg residence at. Vellore, the families of the dynasty, 
before the commissioners should holjl any intercouiisMNwith the family 
of the Raja of Mysoor: but on the departure of^the principal 
branches, they paid a visit to the future Raja, whom they found 
with others of his pers<9cuted family, in a condition of poverty and 
humiliation which excited the Strongest ^nsa^ions of compasaioii. 
The future Raja himself was a child of nve years of agb; but the 
widow of that Raja from whom Hy^er usurped the Qovenunent, stML 
reir^ined, to confer with thfe commissioners,* and to regulate with 
distinguished proTWictv the renewed hbnors of her house. 

VOL. li. 
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The adjustment of the treaty of partition, and of the subsidiary 
treaty of Mysoor, followed as the necessary consequences of those 
principles -fftiich Have been sftitfed : the portion of territory condi- 
tionally reserved for the Mahr^ttas was ultimately divided between 
the other allies, because no inducements were sufficient to procure 
flrom that people an assent to*' conditidhs wfeich invplved some 
relaxation of their preteusions to universal plunder. The subsidiary 
treaty of Mysoor was founded on principle's which establighei the 
most perfect community of interests between the English Govern- 
ment ‘aud the new J^tate : iSie English* Government was charged with 
the duties bf external defence, the new State with those of internal 
administration, includii^ the extent of military police Required in 
a country composed or the re-union of a multitude of petty 
principalitiec.. The Raja was installed al the seat o^his ancestors, 
in the presence of an iii^mense multitude of Hindoos', who testi- 
fied the most unfeigned delight at^**a spectacle which revived 
the long N3xtinguished ihope of p^Vpetual emancipation from 
Mohammedan /lymnny. The pft-actiCal efficiency of the Government 
was secured by the uncommon* talents of Poornea in the ofiice 
minister to the new Raja, and tfiat effipiency was directed 
to proper objects, by the control reserved to the English 
Governii}tf)nt in the provisions of the treat}’' ; and by the*’ happy 
selection of Lieutenant-Colonel Closu to be pofitical resident at the 
new court, a man whose eminent talents, extensive experience, and 
conciliatory in^mners, enabled him to guide the new miilister, with- 
out permitting nim^o feelUie existence of control. A large portion 
of the wreck of the infantry was employed under the new Govern- 
ment ; 'and by a supplemental treaty, concluded after the experience 
of a few years, a respectable part of the Excellent cavalry of Mysoor, 
who in the intermediate time had been emplSyed with distinguished 
credit under Colonel Wellesley, in Deckan, were reserved for tli»' ser- 
vice of the Stat^, ajid prevented from •swelling the numbers of that,> 
confederation of disbanded armies which, under the designation of 
Pindarees, is in the year 18L7 opposing to the English prosperity in 
India, a more embarrai|sing • necessity for incessant and extensive 
preparation, than they have hitherto experienced fronr long estab- 
lished Governments ; the Mohammedans of the nineteentfi century* 
retracing tK‘e steps of ^Sevajee in the seventeenth. 

^ Among the inconveniences of that singular and generally bene- 
ficial government, established by^the Bri^sh nation in« India, is the 
practice of corpmitting the higher offices of the army and the State, 
and almost all Bituations of trust and emolument to Europeans ; and 
thereby excluding the natives of the country from every Object of 
honorable ambition. The settlement of Mysoor was distinguished 
from all '|Jreceding Pleasures of British pftlicy, was quoted witl) 
applause in the remotest parts of India^^ and ^ was a^nowledged with 
unlimited gratitude by the people to*be governed, by leaving e^ery 
office, civil and military, to bn filled by -the nativea thmselvcKS, with 
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the single guard of those powers of interposition in the intenml* 
affairs of the government which were reserVm by a special provision 
of the treaty. It is obvious that m.f ostensible ^exeroIsQ of such a 
power by the British policieal resident,^ would have a direct tendency 
to weaken and subvert the authority *of the native government, and 
that such aji interp(^sitieii$ to be.emeient to its true purposes, must 
be delicate, silent, and unobserved; the experiment was hew, and 
wiyi^elgiion to ite remdte Consequences of momentous importance; 
the eminent talents of the minister and resident V^re supported by 
the cordial co-operation, in themilitaiy command of the^on<Hable 
Colonel Wellesley, a name which no epithet can exalt ;• and Lord 
Wellesley ^^ad the satisfaction of ^being enabled to declare at the 
close of his memorable administra^on in India, that the actual suc- 
cess of the arrangement orMysoor had fulfilled his most sanguine 
expectations# ' * ^ • 

It is not intended to suggest that the exclusive employment of 
native agency is an ejfample ‘fit for imitation in the more extended 
scale of our national administration tn India ; but the general suc- 
cess of this experiment, and the practice (where discretionary power 
has been allowdfi) of^the mo^t efficient public officers* in the south ol^ 
India, have established the wisdom* the safety, and may we add tlie 
justice, of committing to the govemed^a larger interest inj^he pros- 
perity of the govemjfient ; of securing fidelity by opening to their 
hopes a field of moderate and legitimate ambition ;^and thus tem- 
perately regulating that system of exclusion which, in its present 
state, no humility can otherwise contemj.fiate tl^tn the brand of 
national degradation. 
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No. I. 

■ (J. (>. RY IIHK .(,'() MM ANDERsIN-CHIET!^ 

“ Camp at Seringapaiam^ (ith May 1799. 
“ The Oommander-in-Obief 5'ongratidates «the gaJIant army, which he has 
the honor to comnjand,«on the conquest of yesterday. The effects arising 
from the attainment of su^h an acquisition, as far exceeds the present 
limits of detailj. as .the unremitting zeal, labor, and unparalleled valour of 
the troops, surpass his power of praisf. P'or services so incalculable in their 
consequences, he 'must consider the army as \YelJ entitled to, the applause and 
^gratitude of their country at large. ^ * r 

“ ^yhile Lieutenant-General Harris sincerely laments the loss sustained 
in the Valuable officers and who fell in the assault, he can noth omit to 
return his thanks, ip the warmest terms, to Majoy-General Baird, -for the 
decided and able manner in which he 6onductea the assault, and for the 
humane measures whidi he subsequently adopted, for preserving order and 
regularity in the^lace. He requests that Major-General Baird will communi- 
cate to the officers «.nd meA, who on that great occasion acted under his 
command, the high sense he must entertain of their achievements and merits. 

The Commander-in-Chief requests that Colonel Gent, and the corps of 
engineers under his orderKS, will accept his, thanks for their unremitting 
exertions in conducting the duties of that very important department ; and 
his best acknewledgments are due to Major Beatson, for the essential assist- 
ance given to this branch of the service, by the constant exertion his 
ability and zeal. * 

“ The merits* of* the artillery corps, are so 'strongly expressed by the^ 
effects of their fire, that the Comuiander-in-Ohief can only desire Colonel 
Smith, to assure the officers «md men of the excellent cqrps under hisr 
command, that he feels mjst iu]}y their claim to approbation. 

“In thus publicly expressing his sense of their good, conduct, thh 
Commander-jn-Chief feels himself called upon to notice, in a mostf particular, 
manner, the, exertion of Captain Dowsp and his corps of pioneers, which, 
during the present service, have been equally marked by unremitting labor, 
and the ability with which that labor was applied. 

• ‘‘ On referring to the progress of the siege, so many occasiont have occur- 
red for applause tft the troops, that iL is difficult to particularize individual 
merit ; but the gallant manner in which LieutenanVColonel Shaw, the 
Honorable Colonel Wellesley, Lieutenant-Colonel Moneypenny, the Honor- 
aWe Lieutenant-Colonel St. John, Majpr Macd^anald, Major Sktlly, and 
Lieutendnt-Colonel Wallace, conducted the attacks on the several outworks 
and posis . qf the enemy, deraaifds to be recorded. And the very spirited 
attack led* by Lieuten^int-Colonel Campbell of His M^esty's 74th Regiment, 
which tended so greatly to secure the^position our troops Jiad attained in the 
enemy’s works, on the 26th ultimo, claiiAskhe strongest approbation o^the 
Comjnander-in-Chief. c t. 
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“ The important part taken by the Bombay army, since the commence- 
ment of the siege, in all the operations which led to its honorable conclu- 
sion, has l^een such, as well su 3 tains'iti| long establii^ed r^^tation. The 
gallant manner in which the post, at the village of Agrar, was lleised by the 
force under Colonel Hart, the ability <^spiaved in mrectinff the hre of the 
batteries established there, the vigour with which every attackeof the enemy 
on the out-posts of that itmy was repulsed, and the spirit shown in the 
assault of tie breach* by the corpS lea by laeutenant-Oolonel Dunlop, are 
points of particular notipe, for which the Ctommander-in-Chief requests 
Lieiftenaht-General Stuart will offer his Vest thankg to the officers and 
troops employed. ’ * . 

Lieutenant-General Harris trusts, that*d>ieuten^t--6eneral Stuart will 
excuse his thus publicly expressing his sense of the cordial eo- operation and 
assistance received from him during the present service ; in the course of 
which he fiks ever found it difficult to separatqthe sentiments 'of his public 
duty from the warmest feelings of private friendship.’* 


EXTRACT FROM GENERAIL ORDERS. 


Dated^ Seringapatam^ Bth May 179^. 
“ Lieutenant- General Harris has particular pleasure in^ublishing to the 
army the following extract of a -report transmitted to him yesterday, by 
Major-General Bkird, as it places, in a distinguished point of view, the merd^ 
of an officer on the Very important • occasion referred to, whose general 
gallantjy and good conduct, since he has served with his army, have not 
failed to recommend him strongly to the CjJmmander-in-Chief. ** ^ 

“ If, where all belAived nobly, it is proper to mention individual ment, 
1 know no man so justly entitled to praise as Colopel Sh<»rbrooke, to whose 
exertions I ft!el myself much indebted for the success of the attack. 

True Copied, • 

(Signed) P. A. Agnew, 

• . Military Secretary.'^ 


’ , No. II. 

G. O, BY GOVERNMENT. 

^ Forest. George^ \Uh May 1799. 
. “ The Right’ Honorable the Governor-General in Council,, having this 
day received from the Commander-in-Ghief of the allied ara^ in the field, 
the official details of the glorious and decisive victory obtained at Serin - 
gapatam, on the 4th of May, offers his cordial thanks and sincere congratu- 
lations to tffh Commander-in-Chief, and to &11 the officers and mn composing 
the gallant army, which achieved the conquest of the c^qhtal of Mysoor on 
that memorable day.* 

His Lordship views with admiration the consummate judgment wildi 
which the assault was planned*; thj^ unequalled rapidity, animation, and skill 
with which it was executed, and the humanity wnich aistingui8he4 its final 
success. * • , » , . 

Under the favor of Providence, and the jucj^ice of our 'cause, the 
established character of the army had inspired an early confidence, that the 
war in which we were ehcefireA ^onM be brought to a sneedv. nrosnerous. 
and honorable issue^ 
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“ But the events of the 4th of May, while they have s^irpassed even tlie 
.sanguine expectations of the (xovernor-General in Council, have raised the 
reputation of Biytish arms in J^n^ia to a degree of splendour^and glory, 
unrivalled irt tne military history ot this quarter of the globe, and seldom 
approached in any part of the worl4f 

“ The luntre of this victory can be equalled only b5* the substantial 
adf^antages which it promises to establish, by restoring the peace and safety 
of the British possessions in India* on* a * durable foundation •of ^genuine 
security. ' * * • i i 

“ The Governor-G^meral in Council reflects with pride, satisfadijon,®aid 
gratitude, that in this arduous crisis the spirit and exertion ♦of our Indian 
army have kept pace ^ith th»se erf our countrymen at home ; and that in 
India, as in h>arope^ Great Britain has found, in the malevolent designs of her 
enemies, an increasing source of her own prosperity, fame and power# 

“ By order of the Right Honr)rable 4he GovernoriGeneral in Qcfuncil, 

(Signedy J. Webbe, 

' Secretary to thi QovtrnnimtP 


No. -Ill, 

G. O. BY GOVERNMENT.* 

Fort St. George.^ 2,4itk 1799. 

“ The Right Honorable the Governor-Genei;al in Council is pleased to publisli 
in General Orders tjie follgwiiig c<Spy of a letter from the Coinmander-in-Chief . 

“Mt Lokd, 

“ I have forwarded to your Lordship, by various hircarrahs, an account 
of the success of the army in the assault of Seringapatam, with copies of the 
orders issued on that occasion : in those orders, Fexpressed my approbation of 
the conduct of the troops in general, and ray seqse of the merits of those 
officers whose bhhaviour had attracted particular notice. % 

“It remains for me to state what is injustice due to others, whomc for 
obvious reasons, I could not present in the.same planner to your Lordship’s ^ 
ncy.ice ; these are officers on the general staff, in my family, and others whose 
zeal induced them to forward the pubHc service by the exertion of their 
abilities in aid of depUrtments to which they were not offic^lly attached. 

“ In every point of view I mitet call your Lordship’s particular attention^ 
to the Adjutant-General of the Army. His general character as an officer is too* 
well-estaDlished, by a long and distinguished course of the most mliritorious . 
service, to require my testimony ; but the particular exertion of his talents 
on the present service, in* directing, regulating, and assisting, the progress of 
our departmenta, when embarrassed by all the difficulties attending a defici- 
ency of conveyance for an uncommonly extensive, equipment, during the 
advance of the army ; and the ability, ‘zeal, and J^ner^, ^isplaj^ed by him in 
superintending the various operations of an arduous siege, where he was ever 
present, stimulating the exertions of others, or assisting their judgment and 
labor with his own, claim from me to be stated to your Lordship in the most 
forcible terms. It is my earnesf wish that my sentiments on this subject 
may be puWicly recorded, and it is my firm opinion, that if the success of 
this army has been of importance to the British interests, that success is to 
be attributed, in a very considerable dp^ee, ^o LieptenanthColonel Close. 

“ From the officers more immediate^ m my family I have derived all /;he 
assistance in the conduct of the p»ablic service, which I had reason to expect 
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from their experience ; and I am highly indebted to your Lordship for the 
indulgence with which you attended to my. wishes in the selection of Lieute- 
nant-Color#! Agnew and Captain Maca^ay as my confi^Jentialistafr. 

“ Major Dallas has strong claims to be particularly reconfm ended to your 
Lordship’s notice : the^ readiness with yhich he came forward to exert his 
personal iniluenct^with the principal natives in the bullock department, at a 
period when it seemed scancely possible to move forward the public stor^ ; 
the efFeqjbuai aid wh^lch he gave tb the store department, by kis personal 
assistance in its arrangemmits, jind the duty,* equally important and laoorious, 
wkidh W voluntarily took upon himself, 6i seeking and securing forage for 
the public cdttle* during the marches of the army, ^flire amongst the many 
instances in which his zeal has been distinguished, and which entitletliim to 
the attention of Government. • • , 

“ Inv,^he department of the qiiarter-master-general, tlie conduct of 
Lieutenant- fcolonel Richardson and Major Allafu has been very satisfactory to 
me : Captain Turing has ably assisted •Lieulenant-Colonel Close in the 
adjutaiit-generaPs office ; and* Captain Orr of the guides ha# merited great 
praise, by hiajidgment, diligence, and activitj^ in conducting the inarches of 
the army, and of all tire dejalbhiuents of importance, which, since our 
encampment here, it ha% been, necessary to make under Major-General Floyd. 

“ Captain Macleod, of the intelligence department, has been employed in 
the management of the bazars of -the •army, in the* arrangement of the 
})anjarries, and on a variety of servicesiiiot specially the duty of any regularly 
established office? but which required a perfect knowledge of the customs of 
India, and the strictest integrity in tlye person charged with their execution. 
1 have on all such occasions given my full confidence to Captain .Macleod, 
and hif^ conduct has shown him deserving (d the trust. 

‘‘I have thought /it a necessary part of my public duty to make this 
report to your Lordship, for the informatmn of Government, and have the 
honor to be,»<fec., &c., &c. • • 

(Sigif^ed) •CfBoEQE Harris. 

“ Seringapatam, May IZth, 1799.” 


“ The Right Honorable* the Governor-General in Council directs the 
Cominander-in-Chief of tjie allied army in the field to assure the officers on 
the general staff of the army, those composing the confidefltial staff of , the 
Com*nander-in-Chief, and those whose zeal, ability and exertion have been 
distinguished in aid of the departments to which they were nqt officially 
attached, that his Lordship. entertains the highest &enSe of their several 
eminent services during the late glorious campaign in Mysoor. 

* The coriduct of the Adjutant-General, Lieutendht-Colonel dose, bus 
amply justified the implicit confidence reposed J>y the Governor-General in 
Council in hi« extensive knowledge, approved experience, superior talents, 
• ardent vafour, and indefatigable activity. 

“The uniform zeal, perseverance, and fortitude with whiqh Lieutenant- 
Colonel Close has exerted all these great qualities, in every trial of difiiculty 
and danger^, entitle him to the praise, respect and esteem oi the Governor- 
General in Cmuncil. His Lordship feels himself bound by every obligation of 
justice and public dpty to recommend the extraordinary mhrits of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Close to the particular approbation of the Honorable the Court of 
Directors, and to the applause, and gratitude of his country. 

“ TBe selection which the Commander-in-Chief had so judiciously made 
of Lieutenant- Colonel Agnew and Cajpta^ Macaulay, for his confidential 
staff, was confirmed by the Governor-Generabin Council, with a ju.st expect- 
ation that His Excellency would derive considerable advantage fd the public 
service from their able assistan^. , 

• “ The Governor-General in,TJohneil is happy to’ record a public acknow- 
ledgment of th^ distinguished conduct of •Major Dallas, and to assure that 
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officer that his Lordsh^ has a just sense of the import^t services which 
he has rendered in his successful si|perintendence of the laborious depart- 
ments under hif char^. , . 9 

“ It is vtsry satisfactory to his Lordship to remark, that the conduct of 
the quarter-master-general’s departnjent, under Lieutenant-Colonel Kichardson 
and Major ANan, and that of the department of the guides ufider Captain Orr, 
hsjs met with the approbation of -the Comm 8 inder-ii|^-Chief ; his Lordship 
desires that his public thanks may be conveyed to those officers, and on this 
occasion bis Lordship thinkb it ^proper to publish# to the army the particular 
thanks which he hai already directed the Cominander-in-Chief to oonvey*to 
Major Allan and Captain* Orr, for the essential services rendered by them on 
the 22 Kd March last, a/ter the battle of Mailavelly. 

“ His Lordship is also h?ippy to concur in the honorable testimony borne 
by the Commander-in-Chief tp the merits of Captain Turing an^cf Captain 
Macleod, and directs that hjs thanks may be conveyed to tnos^fmeritorious 
officers. ' , 

“ In all vanks and departments of the allied army hi 5 Lordship has 
observed, with sincere pleasure, a general spirit of harmony •and concord, 
which (under the happy auspices of the (io^mmabder-in-Chief) has united 
every heart, head and hahd, in the common cause, signalized each progressive 
operation of 'che campaign, with a peculiar character of alacrity and ardour, 
and crowned its enrly* conclusion wirn vidtory, triumph and renown. 

By order of the Right Honorabltf'the Governor-General in Council, 

* • • 

J. Webbe,* 

Secretary to Government'' 

N. B,—The name of Captain Malcolm i^aa inadvertently omitted in these 
communications, but Gecieral Plarris paid a just and ample tribute to his 
services with ^izam Ali’s troops, in an official letter addressed to the 
Governor-Generalf , • 
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, his manl^ repl^ to 

Tippoo, i6. 

Abdalees, i, 163. 

Abdalli Aflgha^s, the, ii, 8. 
Abd-ul-Heckeem Khan, the chief of Sa- 
* • ^nore, ii, 166. 

' , defeated by Hyder, 

i, 283. 

his military contri- 
bution, tb. 

Abd-ul-Huinem Oan, Nabob of 
Kurpa, ii, 398. # 

, the Patan Na- 
bob, i, 402,408. 

sister <»f, f, 41}. 
Abdul Russool Khan, i, 151. 

Abdul Wahab, i, 208,246,247,449,500. 
Abercromby, Gen.SirR., ii, 238,254,260, 
415. , 

— , succeed^ GedleAd • 

Meadoii|^ as Goyemor of 
, Bohnbay, ii, 159,180. 

VOL. II. • 


Abercromby, Gen. Sir R., his |irrival at 

* Tellicherry, i^ 180. 

, reduction of tdie 

• wholeProvince of Malabar 

• by, i&i 

— -,^rmy of Bombay 

* under, ii, 200. 

prospects, ii,21 1 , 

Abington, Major, ii, 1, 28. 

, movements of, t5. 

Aboukir, the splendid victory of, ii, 330. 
Abuses not to be termirfated by shutting 
out improvement, i, 123. 

Acber, i, 102. 

Acharee, Govinfl, ir, 76. ^ 

, Shenker, i, 14, Note, 

Ach^l, destruction of the tanksnit, ii, 350. 
Acb^en, ii^23. 

Acre, expedition of Buonaparte to, ii, 
334. 

siege of, ib. , 

Action, naval, between Sir Edward 
Hughes and .Mons# Su^ein, ii, 48. 
— , melancholy result of, ib, * 

• Address, political, Hyder^s, superior to 
his militaiy skill, i, 464. 

Adil Shah, i, 10, Note. 

, historical memoirs of the, i, 38, 

Note, 

Adjlpoiam, L 358. • . 

Aldercom, <^V>nel, i, 251.' * 
^Administration, English, i, 330. 
*Admi]'al, English, conduct of the, ii, 
15. 

Adoni, i, 12,38. 
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Adoni, drew of, i, 136. 

, (or Ad wanee) fortress of, i, 160 

— , See Adi^nee. •• ft] 

Adwanee, (or' Adoni) fortress of, i, 3, 

3 60.240.248,373,377,402,43^, 


,ii. 106,110,117,118. 

given up tb Tippoo, ii, 112/ 
, ii, 197. 

Affairs, critical, at Hyderabad, ii, 321. 

,arduous,dangerous consequences 

" resulting iromr the deJli.y df, 
ii, 33^1. ^ 

, public, stated to be desperate by 

Sir Eyre Coote, ii, 16ir * 

, the Abdalli, ii, 8. 

A Afghans, description of the, 

i, 392,409. f 

— — , ii, 8,284 

, or Patans, not les!^ barbarous 
than the Hindoos, i, 92. * ^ 

Africans, a regimcf/it of, ii, 10. * 

Agatharcides, ii, 12p. 

Agent, - French, obtains troops from 
Hyder, i, 233. 

Agents, English diplomatic, ii, 4. 
Aggression; Euro|>ean, in India, ebri- 
oiis abstract of, li, 335. 

Agnew^ P. A., ii, 3^9. , 

, Lieutenant-Colonel, ii, 348. 

Agrarian law, what, i, 90. i 

Agrar, ii, 389. * 

Ahmed Khan, ii, 326. 

: — religion of, ii, 101, 

Ahmed Shaw, i, 163. 
Ahmednuggur, j, 10,375. 

^ Mussulman king of, i, 

38, Note. 

Ahtoor, i,.425. , , 

— , situation of, i, 264, 

, Pass, ii, 227.^ ^ 

Ainslie, ii* 96. ' 

, Dr. ii, 128. < • 

Akbar Ali Khan, ii, 147. 

“ Alkhanujab,” extract from, on the 
sovereign’s vight of property, i, 118. 
Akhlak e Naseri, ii, 272. * 

A^in, M., join/ Hyder at Bangalore, i, 
264. 

Alembaddy, i, 29. 

Alexander, opinions respecting the land- 
ed property of India derived 
. from the companions of, i,69. 

, Captain, i, 352. < 

^ j retleiat of, i, 363. 

Alexandria, ii, 160. * 

Alexandrian Authors, i, 8, Note. • 
Ali Assud Khan, i, 412. 

ii, 204. • 


Ali Gholaum Khan, fc, 147. 

Ali Jah, son of Nizam Ali, the rebellion 
of, ii, 301. • 

Ali Raja, i, 330,333. 

Ali Beza Khan, i, 308. 

— ii, 117f ‘ 

AH HussSin, ii, ^32. 

AH Nawaz Khan, i, 422. * 

Ali Zeman ^han, i, 425. 

Alla-u-Deen, led fiyst MUssuinfiin 

force which ever crossed the moun- 
ISiins south of the Tapti, i, 6. 

Allan, Ensign, i, 449. 

— — , vigour and entcr- 

' •prise of, ib, ^ 

, IVtaior, ii, 371. 

Allembady, i, 358. 

Alleged, ii, 347. * » 

Alliance, 1>caty of, offensive and defen- 
sive, M, 29& 

Allies, native, merits of the, i, 207, Note, 

I -- — , French, Tippoo’s, ii, 85. 

, the concentration of the, ii, 221. 

. Aloor * village of, i, 36, Note. 

Alund, i, 12, Note. 

Amba Ghaut, ii, 218. 

Ambassador, the English, ii, lit. 

Amber, Malli&k, an Abyssinian, esta- 
blished a temporary go- 
vernment, which resisted 
theKprogress of the Mogul 
arms, i, 40. 

— — — , Ghurka, the capital of 

, his new state, ib. 

— ^ his high character, ib. 
Amboor, fort of, i, 161,323,324,325,326, 
440,465. 

, ii, 94,181,348. • 

» — , battle of, i, 163. t 

Amboyna, ii, 305. 

Ambuscade, Col. Maxwell’s cavalry 
drawn into an, ii, ^73^,l74. 

Ameer Khan, i, 142. * 

j appointed tlje Govern- 
ment of Carnatic Vijeya-* 

• pore, i, 141. 

Ameen Mohammed, ii, 34. 

American Independence, declaration of, 
by M. de Noailles, i, 4ol. 

Anagoofidy, i, 9,298. 

ii, 356. 

Anantpoor, town of, i, 3. 

,*ii, 57. 

, captwe of, ib. 

f atrocities imputed to the 

English at, ii, 58. 

ir r Rane^ of, particulars res- 

• pectingthe, i, 277. ^ 

Anavrutty, defeaf of Hyder at, i, 285. 
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Anciiittydroog, si^ation of, i, 261. 
Anderson, Mr. Da^id,ii, 5,109. 
Andicota, ii, 28. 

Andra dasum (or country) i, 4. 

Andrews, Lieut, i, 358. 

, Mr. i, ^66. 

Anecdote of a singuljr aflSante of raar- 
, • riage, i, 43. * 

interesting, of JBeritadottfe, 

mi*9. » . 

Anglebec, Mr. Von, ii, 141. 

Angria, piratical state of, i, 238. • 

Anjengo, ii, 135. 

Annama^i, ii, 140,231. 

Antiquities, aarly, of China, ii, 128. • 

, of India, ib. ^ 

Antiquity, no pretensions to, among the 
ruling famijil^ of the Indian^Penin- 
sula, i, 2. • , * 

Anicul, situation of, i, 254,258* • 
Anund Row Rastea invades Mysoor, i, 
228. 

Anwar-u-Dcen, i, 249,323. ’ 

, Jirrival of, at ^cot, i,. 

158. • 

. ^ secretly concerned in the 

• murder of Mohammed 
Saeed, i, 14»8. • 

, confirmed as Nabob, by 

§Nizam-ul-Moolk, ih 

— , death of, i, 161. 

Apajee, i, 304,305. 

Apajee Ram, employed by Hyder on 
an embassy to Hyderabad, i, ^81. 
Apollo, i, 443. • 

, Indian, the celebraJted, i, 20. 

Apologues, Indian, ii, 332. 

Aouhassee, village of, i, 227. 

Aquarius, ii, 133. . • 

Aquitaine, ii, 49, 

Arab. Shat-ul, ii, 148. 

Arama, i, 14. * 

, ii, 127,128. 

, and Malabar, intercoura# be- 

• Iwfeen i, 289. 

, tribes of, ii, 29b. • 

, design of dividing into various 

Remiblics, ii, 335, 

, the camera of democracy from 

Calcutta to Paris, ii, ^41. 
Arabs, Manillas, descendants of, ii, 121. 
Arakerry ford, ii, 353* 

Aravacodreby, fort of, ii, 180. * 

y the pass of, i, 336. 

Aravee. Sw Tamul. t 
Archdeacon, Capt.. ii, 245. 

Ixk death,* ib. * ^ 

Araot, i, 208,244,315,316,323,338,365,* 
375,385,445,449,464,467,496,522. 


Arcot, ii, 138,348. 

, Quere whether tlie Arcati rtgia 

, iVo, PtoJlSmy, be the same 
as, i, 5, Note. * 
f— , Province of, i, 234,235. 

... Lally*s public entry into, 

* i. 246. • 

7 -N-, Tnreatened descent upon, avert- 
, * ed by Mohammed Ali, i, 423. 

— , Fortigeations of, mined by 
Hyder, ii, 9. 

* — Naboi of, i, 209,423,427. 

— — ,f7abob of, takes the field against 
« the invading Mahrattas, i, 1 56 . 
Aroatar^ conquered fbom J^alajee Naick, 
*by Cham RqJ, in 1623, i. 29. 
Ardenhully, fort and district of, i, 1 73. 
Arenkil, or Warankul, capital of Telin- 
gana, i, 8. 

— — , capture of, by the Patans, ib. 
Arialcfre, ii, 89. 

^rikera, ii, 200,*201ji 
Arish Kl, attack oc^ ii, 334. 

Arlier, i, 354. , 

Armament, French, ii, 804. * 

Armies, confederate, approach of, to that 
* of the Mahrattas, *i, 401. 
— , Mysoorean, actual strengtii* of, 
• at ^the d^h of Hyder, ii, 36. 

, the united French and Mysoo- 

^ rean, measures adopted by, ib. 
— — , Mahrdtta,.ii, 286. 

Arms, suspension of, between the Eng- 
lish and French, i, 207. 

, British, rights and honor of, i, 

463. 

, Mohammedan, i, 8. • 

^ progress of, ro- 

t^rd^, i, 40. 

Army, English, i, 470. • 

• , operations of the, ii, 

' 2(fe. 

, 1 I protecting discipline of 

an, ii, 183.* 

, encampment of the, ii, 

44. • 

— reflections on the state 

. of,ii,37t, . 

.1 ' , captonments of, li, 26. 

" ■ ^ brave conduct of, i, 480, 

481. 

I ■■■III ^ , severe privations of, i, 
316. 

--If— take the field from 
• • •Madras, i, 

Si, 425. 

ii, 156. 


wretched equipment of Sir Eyre 
Coote^s, i, 474. 
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Army, of Bombay under General 
Abercromby, ii, 200. 

— , Alexpdi^’s, ii/ 128. i 

the, Its encampment before Se- 
rii^apataxn, ii, 350. « 

— the, dispositiona of, ii, 346. 

, Great number of sick in the; 
ii,i60. 

^ great diminution in th5, ii,,32. 

, operations of fi[^rder*8, i, 355. 

, mutiny of the, at Seringapatam, 

• i. 226. , ^ • 

, Frendi cantonments 6f, ii, 26. 

, Grecian, ii, 129. 

— , Hindoo, defeated on 1;be plains 
of Tellicota by the confederacy 
of the*four Mussulman Kings, 
i, 12. • 

— — , Indian, novel and interesting 
appearance of, ii, 195. 

, Mahratta, i, 378. • 

, Mysooream, the, ii, 36. * 

, destruction, of the, under Sirdar 

^ Khan, ii, 27. 

— * , Russian, arrival of, in Persia, 

•ii, 319. 

ATnee,ii, W, 40, 87, 173. « 

, Camp of. ii, 18. 

, Battle of, 4, 226. , 

Arrakerra, stated to have been the Jag- 
hif‘e if Jugdeo R<pv con- 
quered by Raj Wadeyar, 
in 1600, i, 28. 

Arrangefnents, unmUitary, i, 367. 
Arrian, i, 14, JVote. 

Arshed Beg Kh^n, ii, 35. 

— ^ nominal Governor 

of Malabar, ib. 

Artculgoo?, depending gn Bullum, con * 
•quered by Canterava Narsa Raj, in 
1647, i, 34. 

Artillery, 'British, i, 467. ' 

Asia, Memoirs of the war in,f ii, 821 
Asiatic DiploAiacy, ii, 85. 

“Asiatic Kescaxches,” extract from, i, 
82. •' 

Asoor MahesK usually* pronounced 
r ^ahesh<k)r, a fort, ^nd 

now Mysoor, i, 22. 

I — , “ the bufialo-headed 

monster,” i5., Note. 

Aspect, unprosperous, of the affairs of 
Hyder,.ii, 9. 

Assessment, predatory, i, 375. « 

Assud KhaXi,*!, 135. ‘ • * 

, ii, 35,82. * 

Mehteree, Governor of. 

Baramahal, i, 254. 

Assnd All. ii. 196.217. * 


Astrolt^, means of accomplishing its 
predictions, i, 54. v 

Astruc, M., despatched to support Nun- 
jeraj, i, 185. 

— great military skill of, i, 

186. • 

-aw powerMly reinforces the 

* French, i, l3'2. . 

Athen)9, state of landed property in, i, 

87. • 

Athletff, ( Jetti) the institution of, pre- 
served on its ancient footing, i, 32, 

Attack of General Stuart’^anny by 
Tippoo, ii,«>346. r 
Attoor^.!, 336. 

Avaracourchy, ii, 78. 

^ carried^oy assault, i5, 
Augustus, i, 90. 

Auka Hebbal, conquered from Nars- 
ing Naick of Narsipoor, by Raj 
*. Wadeyar, in 1584, i, 28. 

Aulumgeer. — See Auningzebe. 

. Auluifi Shah, i, 329. « 

Aulungpoor, i,*^12, Note. 

Aumil, anecdote of an, ii, 273,274. 
Aumont, Monsieur, i, 326. 

Aurungabad, \ 239. 

See Ghurka. 

Aurungzebe, ii, 5,6,133. t> 

,false-policy of, ii, 5. 

, his plan of universal 

plunder, ib. 

j , prince, a regular govern- 

» * ment established under, 

« in the Deckan, in 1634, 

i, 40. 

* ■■■ ^ march of, into Hlndo- 

* « Stan, i, 42. 

« , (the ornament of the 

throne) the emperor, i, 
42, Note.^ * 

■ — , in 1686-88, subjugate^ 

* the States •of Vijeyapoor 

and Golcondf^ i, 56. 

« — , fftlse policy of, in the ap- 

parent conquest and real 
increase oLhis enemies, 
i, 58,59. , ^ 

1 , embassy to, i, 61. 

-, death o^ ii, 6. 


Authorities, ancient, on landed proper- 
*^ty, ezanffnation of, i, 75, et *seq. 
Authority, royal, emanation of a doc- 
< trine strictly and perhaps 
originally Hindoo, i, 15. 
wise «aiid libei^ of the 
Commander-in-Chief/ ii, 
345. 
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Author, hit variedienquiries, ii, 154. 
AuUiorB, AlexandilaD, i, 8, Note, 

, Srarsopa, the pepper queen of 

the Portugese, i, 40. * 

, Dutch, Frenw and Engliah, 

ii, 135. • 

Ajacotta, ii, 136,142,151,152,153,154. » 
Aysz, 11,71,86. * • * • 

, defection of, ii, 69. , *, • 

jifia flight, 1*5. 

, demafid^* by Tippoo as his 

slave, ii, 86. • 

Ayaz-e-na Mahmood, ii, 60. 

Ayaz Sh^k, i, 406. 

•m II I !■ I li, 10,56,280. • 

— -# , conduct of Tippoo to- 

wards, ii, 56. 

Ayder, i, 362,^ • • 

Ayre, Lieut., li, 1 88. • . * 


» 

Baber, the celebrated founder \)f the. 
dynasty usually desi^ated as “ The 
House of Timour,” i, 11. 

Baboos*i, 116. 

Badami, cession of, ii, 1V6. • 

^ siege of, i, 405. 

, ii,tllO. 

Bagdad, ii, 148. 

Baglana, i, 4. 

Bagreetal, i, 12. 

Bahoor, defeat of the French a{, i^ 180. 
Bahvany, ii, 162,164. • 

Baillie, Colonel, i, 318,448,452,453,454, 

• 455,459,486. 

« , ii, 96. 

, military iault of, in 

encamping, i, 453,456, 
457,483. 

! — ■ surrender of, i, 458. 

,.■■■■■, conduct of, the 

Sheme of unqualified ap- 
* plause, i, 459. 

, massacre, dreadful, 

of the troops under, by 
Hyder, i,468. 

Baird, Major-^n., ii, 365. 

Bajeerow, ii, 319. • • • 

, See Row Bajee. 

Balagee Row, i, 229,235,236,237,238, 

• 239. • 

besieges Seringapa* 

tam, i, 221. • 

Balagee ^opted son of Morari Row, 
death ^ i, 189. • « 

Bakjee Visoonauth, ii, 6. * • 

Balaghaut, mouutaintJt i^ 3,329,489. 


Balaghaut, mountains, ii, 139. 

Balance, Indian, the, i, 45, Note, 
Balipoors, the tjro, i, ^6. 
fialipoor, i, 377. 

-j , fort of; entered by Hyder 

without (mposation, i, 271. 

, ^ Poli|;ar of; reduced to extre- 

mity, and surrenders, i, 287. 

— : ^ sent to perpetual im- 

. * inrisoninent, i, 288. 

Grca1;.i, 162,385,390. 

193,194,226. 


^Little, t^en pessession of by 

Hyder, i, 276. 

Banfvar, i, 376. 

Banawassi, i, 8, Nate, 

, language off i, 8. 

Baubaijee Bbonsla, i, 43. 

Bancapoor, i, 398. 

Banda, ii, 305. 

Bangftwhat, ii, 258. * 


, its use anfongtiorsemen of India, 

ib. 

Bangalore, Wadeyar of, i, 35, 41. . 

, i, 306,810,331,332,333,335, 

340,343,348,351,353,356, 
«• 357,360, 876, R77,386, 444. 

, ii, 102,110,181,182,220. • 

— " * , evidence of Shaljjee’s inten- 

tion to establish an inde- 
e pendent* government for 

Ifimself at, i, 47. 

— , offered to be sold, by Ecco- 

jee, to the highest bidder, i, 
56. 

, taken by j\urungzebe, i, 57. 

' ' ■ , delivered for a consideration 
to the troops of Chick Deo Raj, ib, 

— , renpurkable purchase of, i, 

56. » 

— — , fort and* district of, conferred 
* on Hyder, i, 228. * 

— • — , situation of, i, 258. 

— , investment ^ 345. 

— , progress of Tippoo towards, 

li, 102. 

fort described, ii, 18^188. 

— T— , success bf Loili €omwallis«at, 
ii, 192. , 

■, march of the English army 

towards, ii, 209,349. 

— - , siege 0 ^ ii, 339. 

Bankapoor, open country of; overrun 
by Rend Dhoola Khan, i, 44. 
Bankers, Indito, i, 414. : 

generally secure in 

, the midst of exaction, ib, 
Bankul, (Ongole), i, ] 2. 

Bdnnerman, Major, ii,' 142, 143. 
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Bannermaii, Major, his mission, ii, 153. 
Bantam, ten women to one man* in, 
ii, 121. • r , ^ 

Baramahal, !; 4,39,58,309,310,322,323, 
326,336,345,359,360,425. 

, iifl59, 173,174, 224,225, 261, 

c 345,358. 

,'droogs, 'or fortified rocks' 

of, 1 , 40, 

, ■ — , situation of,, i, 254. 

— , the province*^ ofj i, 341. 

i — , entrance of Qolonel Maxwell 

dnto, ii, 173. ^ 

Barcalore, i, 39. 

Bards, the final expulsion of (he <Mus- 
sulmans from the Deckan chaunted 
by, i, 

, curious approxunation <of, ib. 

Note. 

Bart, Baut, Batt, as it i^ differently 
pronounced, *'a curious approximation 
to the name of t^e western bard, ib. 
Basalut Jung, i, 239,241,373. 

, movement of, to . the 

south, after being sup- 
. planted by his brother, 
Nizam Ali, i, 248. 

' — , his negotiations with 

Nizw Ali, i, 249. 

■■ , , march of, to the south, 

i, 2C8. 

, engaged In the siege of 

Ooscota, i, 269. 

Basket boats, i, 398. 

ii, 112. 

Bassein, the treaty of, ii, 8. 

Batavia, ii, 142." 

, supreme government of, ii,137. 

Batemungul, i, 344. 

B^.ticolo, li, 15. 

Baug Dowlat Deria, ii, 245,247. 

Baugh, Lflil, ii, 33,254. 

Bawani river, ii, 230. 9 

Bayonet, never-failing success of the, 
ii, 189. 

Bazar, ii, 65. 

, c^p, ii, 294. 

,01 a Mahratta'camp described, 

a, 208. 

, tents, i, 493. 

, the, of the Army, ii, 391. 

Bazars, Tippoo*s plan for the reform of, 
ii, 294., 

Beatson, Major, ii, 357,371. 

Beder, Ahmeiabad, i, 10,^ Note. 

town of, i, 3,lft,22( 

, Mussulman king of, j, 12. 

, the lower and hardier caste of, 

• i, 40. 


Beder, Peons, character of, i, 167. 

' '■ , their 'vgreat plunder at 

Nazir Jung^sp^camp, ib. 
Beders, infatuation of the, i, 402,403. 
Bedjicutty, Berma, i, 376. 

Bednore, i, 32,58,332,338,339,384,389. 

,.^ii, 10,63,78,102,110,212. 

^ raja of, i, 36,37? , 

— , mountainous tract of, i, 39. 

— , family of^ extended ^hcii' pos- 
sessions, i,*40. 

— , woods of, i, 41. 

, chief of, i, 42. 

— — ranee of, i, 159. - 4 . 

, singular impostor from, i, 275. 

T—, Proper, situation of, i, 52^. 

^ description of, i, 277. 

— ^ taken possession of by Hyder, 

' i, 278. 

inhabitants of, fly in all direc- 
tions, ib. 

^ palace of, fired by order of 

the ranee, ib. 

i — ^ immense plunder found at, ib. 

— designed by Hyder to be his 
captal, i, 279. 

— ^ , extensive conspiracy at, i, 

280. 

, the woods of, 374. 

, peace of, i, 390. 

, invasion of, ii, 53. 

, capture of, ii, 36,40,55. 

, province, ii, 239. 

, citj, ii, 240. 

Beebee, the, li, 94. 

Beenee Visagee Pundit, i, 256. 

Beerbur, raja, i, 465. 

Beg, Lutf Aly, ii, 18,147,226. 

^ curious stratagem of, ii, 

18,57. 

, Rustum Ali, ii, 71. 

execution ofi and his 

followers, * by, order of 
Tippoo, ii, 72,73. • 

Begum, Bucksbee, i, 412. 

, Medina, ib. 

, Seydanee, ib. 

Behauder, title of, conferred on Hyder 
i, 230. 

— — , Benda, i, 405. 

, Khan, killedar, of Banga- 

• ® lore, ii, 187,222. 

^ funeral of, by order of 

Lord Cornwallis, ii, 222. 

, Hyder Ali Khan, iL 33. 

B^141, a family branch of, permitted to 
exercise a nominal authority attSTo- 
noor until 1387, i, 10. 
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Belial Deo, Doorsimmooder, his capi- 
tal plundered by the Mo- 
hammedans in 1310-11, i, 7. 

— ^ interestipgr ruins of his 

capital, i , 7, Note, 

ext?nt of his empire, ih. 

■ * , final destruction ^of his 

. . empire, i, 8. • - 

Bdlalrojmroog. capitulation of, i, 278. 
Bellary, i, 38,373,374,393. 

ii, 112,166. 

Bellecombe, Monsieur, i, 429,431. 
Belochistdis ii, 305. 

Beloor, conquered from Piram Rawata^ 
bf Cham Kaj, in 1630, i, 29. • 

i, 376. 

Benares, courts ^f government ercptcd 
at, i, 120. ^ • 

Benda, ii, 116. • • • 

Bengal, i, 8,328,330,426,431,481. • 

, ii, 3,26,159,182,342. 

, system of weights and mea- 
sures, ii, 277. * 

, bay of, ii, 23.* 

^ establishment, i, 463. 

, Mr. Whitehill governor of, i. 

435. ^ 

——English government of, i, 396. 

■ , 306. 

— ■ , application of Sir Eyre 

Coote to, to restore his 
authority, ii, 13. 

, Government GeneraJ at, i, 

426,435. 

, ii, 38,151,296. • 

the sepoys of, ii, 49. 

Benifbor, ii, 354. 

» Bentinck, Lord Williant, govemdr of 
Madras, suspects the propriety of 
selling lands, and suspends its oper- 
ation, i, 108,* 

j : , his journey to Cal- 

cutta, i, 109. 

•Berar, i, 4,10,39,430,431. 

, ii, 7. 

, government of, i, 239. 

, tbj family of, i, 430, 

the two iSyveds of, iL 6. 

Bereed, Shah, i, 10, JIhte, 

Berki Vencat Row, i, 154,163,889. 

j ^ See Rov^ Berkie. 

Bemadotte, interesting anecdote of, li, 
49. 

Bertrand, M., ii, 179. • 

Betadpoor, conquered from Nunjend 
Raj by Canterava Karsa Baj in ^544, . 
i,^3. 

Bhaugulpore, i, 121. • 


Bhoonsla, Shabigee, i, 430. 

^ — : — j the Mahratta ruler 

• • * o5* Blierar, i, 430, 

431.' 

Bhounsla Moodajee, i, 464. 

— ^ neutAdized by Mr. 

* * Hastily, ib, * 

*Bhaw, Furseram,*!!, 104,106,207,220, 

221,2^6,260. 

Bickerton, Sir E, ii, 26. 

Bilray Passes, ii; 63. ; ^ 

Bink^ its signification, ii, 346. 
Birmingham, ii, 208. * 

Bishop, Lieut., i, 468. 

’ Blqch-hole, horrible massacre of, i, 238. 
Blackburn, Colonel, i, 439. 

Blackstone, opinion of, f, 83. 

Blenhe^n, ii, 12. 

, battle of, ib. 

Blevette, ii, 248. , 

Boats, “ferry, curious construction of, i, 
257. • 

* Boigne, M. de, ii, 318. 

Bojtaaj, i, 393. ^ • 

• death of, ib. 

Bokunkerra, conquered fVom* Jugdco 

Row, by Cham Raj in 1684, i, 29. , 
Bombay, English settlement of, i, 14, 
• 329,330,331,338,364,419, 
429,432,473. 

ii, 12^23,25,^9,31,63,67,91,143, 

164,159, ■218,238, 263,310. 

— , government o^ i, 429,430, 

' ■ " ii, 53. 

its imbecility, ib. 

„ JL — establishment, i, 463,498. 

, important army of; ii, 204, 

228,345. 

Bomrauze, i, 489. . 

, Poligars of, i, 445. • 

a mrMajor, i,Sl3, , 

en, Mohammed, i, 461. 
Booiicota,*i, 152,338,843.^ 

Booka and Aka Hurryliur, two illus- 
trious fugitives, i, 8. ’ 

Booka, his rdgn, i, 9. * 

Boote Pande Roy, i, 12^. ^ 

Bomcerjee, selected to conduct the nego- 
tiation of Visqjee* Pundit,,!, 256. 

* Boudenot, ii, 34; 

Bourbon, Isle of, ii, 810. 

Bourchier, Mr. James, i, 306,307,364. 
Bow, Perseram, ii, 218,239,240. 

Boy, £(ftunin, pnart repartee df a,ii,276. 
Bramins, life, held in gr^tl abhorrence 
oy the natives of Coorg, 
• * 1,891. 

, ministers of Hydcr’s Court, 

* mostly, i, 526. , 
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Brathwaite, (Jolonel, i, 437,448,450,500. 

ii, 16,266,366. 

— , . his^ failure at two «{ 

successive attempts 
at assault, i, 500. « 

. . . 5 , his credulity, ii, 2. | 

, prisoner inHyder’d 

* camp, ii, 25 

Brennier, M., defeated by Major Law- 
rence, i, 192. r , 

Brereton, Colohel, succeeds to the coni- 
mand at Madras, i, 26i!. 

* , failure of, m his at- 
tempt on Wandi- 
wash, ib , . * . 

Bridge, the Periapatam, ii, 255. 
Brinjaries, whaf, li, 237. 

British government, impolicy of^the, in 
some districts, i, 122. 

British power, in India, ifyder’s plan 
for the extermination of, i, 43^'. , 

British and French fleets, ii, 15. 

British navy, healthflilness of the, ii, 47. 
British cavalry, ii, 168. ‘ 

Bfboke, Captain, i, 347,364,365,366,369. 

remarkable stratagem 

of, i, 347.* ^ 

Brown, Colonel, i, 488. , 

, ii, 345 , 353 . * 

Brunswick, Duke of, ii, 125. 

Bryant, Lieutenant i, 359. < 

Buck, Colonel, i, 327. * 

Buckshee, ii, 34. 

— — officer so called, i, 526, 
Buddra, ii, 239. 

Budene, Captain, i, 526. 

Bttdr-u-Zeman Khan, i, 150,275. 

, ii, 110,218,219, 

Bull, holy, probably the largest and 
«'most skilfully executed figure of this 
kind in^the south India, i, 37. 

Bulls, sacred, of the Hindoo tembles, 
i, 521,622. • 

Bullum, i, 34,39. 

, ii, 9,10,56,101. 

, rebellion in, ii, 9. 

Bulwunt Sing, zemindar of Benares, in- 
rades the rights of that province^ i, 
120 . 

Bumboor, ii, 119, 

Buonaparte, General, ii, 334. 

— , his c35)edition to Acre, ib, 

Bunawassee, King off conquered Canara, 
i, 93. • c . ‘ ! 

Bunnoor, conquered from Nunderaj, of 
Talcand, by R*g Wadfeyar, in 1606, 
i, 28. 

Burhanpoor, i, 241. ^ 


Burette, Monsieur, L 449. 

Burn, Ensign, li, 22.'‘ 

Burva, Bajee Row, i, 390,397,403,418 
Busoo Raj, i, 140,278. 

Bussora, ii, 148,149. 

Bussy, M., i, 208,213; 

^iii, 10, Itl, 24, 36, 4^,41, 44, 48, 49, 

. 50,99,312. 

- * ■ ■ tsakestbe command /^f a ^lect 

body of French ‘iroopt'i, 
168. 

— , his sagacity and address, i, 

209. 

, his political views/^. 

, hi# efficient corps, i, 214. 

T-, his embarrassment, ib, 

p-, besieges Savanore, i, 235. 

1 , dismissed by Salabut Jung, 

• ' and ordered to quit bis ter- 

' • fitory, i, 236. 

_ — , ^ military strength of, t5. 

-1. , takes post at Hyderabad, i, 

287. 

. — able disposftions of, ib. 

^ obtains a reconciliation with 

Salabut Jung, i, 2ap. 

, marches for Aurungabad, i, 

. S89. 

, suppresses various intrigues, 

i, 240. 

, security of, i, 241 . 

»■ " — — , recalled from the Deckan, 

i, 247. 

r-, his negotiations with Basalut 

" Jung, i, 249. 

, return of, to Arcot, i, 250. 

, s^erseded by order of the 

IVench Government i, 251 . 

■ ■ taken prisoner, i, 253. 

— , applies for a passport to Pon- 
dicherry, ib. 

Buswa, Nundi, or holy bull, i, 37. 
Buswapatan, overran by Rend Dhoola 
Khan i, 41. c, 

Buswaraj Droog, i, 331,332. 

Butcherow, bramin, i, 445, 

, ii, 292,379. 

Buttai, system of, uncerta^ when intro- 
duce^ i, 129. 


Cabaldroog, hill of, i, 145. 

— , ii, 118. 

for|^ ii, 106. 

^ Cttbtl?, ii, 330. ^ 

, ambassadqrs sent to by Tipj^o, 

ii ' 
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Oadumba, dynasty of, i, 7. 

Caesar, ii, 122. 4 

, his dvcription of the manners of 

Britain, ib, 

Cairo, ii, 334, 

Caladee, the familjf of Bednorc’s estab- 
lishment at, in 1499. i, 40.. • 
Calaimuttoor* i, 322. • 

(^alastri, i, 249. • *, • 

»,.i^^i>oligar of, i, 249, 44.7, 41s,4S9, 
494. 

, valley of, i, 24G. • 

Calburga, i, 10. 

^ ii*,^90,303. 

Calcutta, ii, 123,256,320,322,338,340. < 

— , loss, of, i, 238. 

Calendar, Hindoo, nature of, i, il 5. 
Calee, an Hindpf goddess, i, 42. • 

Cali, i, 402,508. • , * 

, throws himself on ihe m^rey of, 

Hyder, i, 406. 

, consort of Siva, noted exploit of, 

i, 22, Note. 

, a goddess delighting in , 

blood, ih.*Note. 

, worshipped under the name 

• of Charaoondee, i5,. Note. 

, temple of, pyramids of heads^at, 

i, 402,403. 

Calicut, i, 389i 

, ii, 27,29,120,134,150,180,330. 

, reduction of, ii, 27. 

, named Malabar, ii, 1 20. 

, Mohammedan inhabitants of, 

called Pilla, ih. 

, its situation, ib. , 

,»descent on, i, 389, 

•- , return of Colonel Humberstone 

, to, ii, 29. . • ^ 

, distress of, ib. 

Calispalk, ii, 88. 

Call, Colonel, if 326, 
palliandroog, i, 390. 

Calliaud, General, i, 229. 

• ^ C^iptain, commands a detach- 

ment, i, 203. 

, superior address of, 

i, 242. 

2 — ^ vigour and decision 

o*f, i, 24d. • 

Calvert, Captain, i, 323. 

Caly-yoog, i^ 13, Note. 

Cambay, i, 429. • • 

Camonn, Cape, i, 173. 

Camp, Indian, description ctfan, i, 181. 

, a Mahratta, i, 303. 

national m>nner!^o^i5. 

— fortified at Mooserwauk, H]^der’s,» 
i, 461. , • 


Camp, English, envoy sent by Hyder 
to, ii, 26 

Campaign, Indian, ii, JpO. 

‘ Campania, i, 87. 

Qimpbell, Colonel, i, 338,330,340, 

ii, <3,64,65,66,67, 

68,72,99. , 

• — , Sir Archibald, ii, ^ 24, 1 38, 142 . 
— ! ^ . ■■>■■■ — the first niili- 

• * governor of Madras, 

• ivl38. 

*'• — • , Cfllonel Donald, i,«838. 

• ii, 55. 

^ confidence 

• ^ and skill of, ‘i, 349,350. 

— : 1 , death of,ii,71. 

Campula, i, 7, Note. • 

Canaraf i, 7,9,30,331,389. 

ii, 53,65,71,114,184,331. 

. th^ ancient Carnatic frequently 

• so named, and Vhy, i, 3. 

• , the trac^so c^sti^guished in our 

maps, was never known by that 
« name in India, i, 5. 

, Halla, or ancient Cauara, i* 7, 

Note. 

— « — , Halla Porvada, ib. 

, Kalla, i, 21, Note. • 

North, province of, i, 39. 

, preserved ftie largest portions 

. of its instilwtions and records, 
i, 93# . 

, hereditary right to landed pro- 
perty in, indefeasible, i, 95. 

, ancient land-tax of, and increase 

by a i’andian i. 93,94. 

, royalty of, in wnom vested, i.^96. 

horrible expatriation and con- 
version of the Christians of, 
ii, 10(J,J0C ’ , 

Candeish, i, 4. • 

— , and Malwa, Pindardfes of, ii, 6. 
Candour, #ot usually generated by dis- 
trust, ii, 47. * 

Caniarabacly, i, 383. 

, ii, 200,205,217,232,254, 

• 337. 

conquei^d from Ducjcia 

* Prabhoo, fly Itaj Wade- 
yar in 1606, i, 28. 

Cannagheny ii, 156. 

Cannanore, i, 330,331. 

' ■■■ , li, 94, 180,345^ 

^ appearance nf Gen. 

• • •Abercromby * before, ii, 

A80. 

Bebee of, ii, .307, 

Canty Reva Raj, born deaf and dumb. 
. n 139. 


ki 
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Canty Keva Raja, succeeds to the | 
throne, i, 140. ^ 

, Campaign of, 
'Mysoor, ih* 

death of, ih. 

Cape ofGood^Iope, ii, 338. 

— 4 , ^ Town, ii, 12. ‘ ' 

Cnpool, ii. ^17. 

Captives, release of, from the pVisops of 
Mywsoor, ii, 88. t 
Carangooly, i, 244j,450}4G5,482. 

, capture o^ i, 467. • . ‘ 

,'fort, demolitioli of, by 

Lord vStuart, ii, 39. 

Caricatures of the English, th^ wails of 
the hoilses in Seringapatam orna- 
mented witli,< ii, 197. 

Carigat, ii, 202,205. • 

, hill, ii, 242,246,248.* 

Caroogully, chief of, i, 21,24. 

— , chiefs of, i, 21. 

Caroonium Diuid8| i, 9, Note. * 

Carnac, Colonel, Ji, 3. 

(Jarnatic, i, 7jll,2l0,213,297,310,4aS, 

— , the ancient Mysoor, once ^ 

the south-western portion 
of, i, 3. ' 

, the district of Drauveda, 

so called by Europeans, 
i, 4. 

• how uhderstood by a^Voona 

Mahratta, i,*4. Note, 
the capital of, plundered 
by the Mohammedans, in 
1310-11, i, 7. 

, its capital destroyed in 
1326, ib. 

, interesting ruins of its capi- 
. tal, ih, ^ 4 

limits assigned to, i, 12. 
-Proper, i, 41, Note. 

^ state of, i, 39. '■ 

, droogs or fortified 
• rocks of, i, 40. 
zamindars of the, i, 41. 

-, Shahjee, appointed governor 
of the conquestd in, i, 45, 
Vije^apoor; i, 135,375. , 
Rafaghaut Vijeyapoor, an- 
nual sum of revenue, or 
tribute, or both received 
from, i, 215. 

, portions designated as belong- 
ing to the, i, 135,136. « 

- , llyderabad Bal&ghaut,* i, 135. 
ilyderabad Pa5'een Ghaut, i, 
136. 

— , the two, Vijeyapoor and 
Hyderabad, i, 415. * 


Carnatic, debts, Burke’s speech on the. 
i, 421J 

— , investigation of the, i, 446. 

assumption of, by the East 
India Company, i, 428. 

-, the peace *of i, 443. 

•, the liiropeans in, i, 525. 

, nabob of, ii, 34o. . 

CaroofT, i, >56,369,525. ^ 

, ii/ 31, 155,160,161}! 76, H 9, 

228. 

— , where situated, i, 100. 

^ fort of, besieged, i, 263. 

— , surrender of, i, 36^361. 

— — hcfapital of, ii, *60. 

Cash or Cass, an Indian money, ii, 153. 
Cashmpre, ii, 208. 

Cas^amajor^ Mr, ii, 15f. •» 

his dissent, ib. 

Cassdndra, i,«443. 

Caste, Totier, a singular and economical 
custom amongst them, i, 
34, Note. 

• CastesJ right and left,*' what, ii, 271. 

i ^ singular laws res- 
pecting, ii, 271,27^. 
Catechu, what, ii, 208. 

Cathcart, Lieiffe-Col., ii, 45. 
Cattamalwaddy, conquered from Cham 
Raj Wade 3 %r, by Cham 
Raj, in 1626, i, 29. 

Cattans, M. de, seized as a spy, i, 192. 

^ execution of, ib. 

Caucasus, Indian, i, 409. 

Caunkanhully, ii, 199,349. 

^ conquered from 

a descendant of the cele- 
brated Jugdeo, by Cham 
■" * • Raj, in 1 630, i, 29. 

Caupani river, ii, 352. 

Cavalry, English, ii, 165,168. ^ 

, want of, in thfc English army, 

i, 491. , . 

, officer, prowesfe of^a, i, 241 . 

, Mahratta, i, 381. 

-2 , Mysoorean, ii, 198. 

, excellent, of Mysoor, ii, 386. 

^ Sillidar, ii, 318. 

Caveripatam, i, 809,311,326,327,335. 

, ii, •173,174. 

, taken by Hyder, i, 311. 

Caveripore, i, 359,360. ^ 

CaveriporaAi, pass of, i, 263,335,357, 
360,362,363. 

, K, 176,368. 

Cavery, the river, i, 9, 10,35,155,255, 
, • • 361:363,388. 

, ii, 155.174,176,197,254,346, 

352f 
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Oavery, river of, its separation, i, 204. 

, dyke of, destroyed by the ^ 

• French, ib. 

, the magnificent «falls of, at 

Sheven Summooder, i, 
26, Note. 

ii 200. . . • 

Cawn, H.ydet Ali, i, 524. ^ * 

Cawjiey .^tchey, i, 103. • *•* * 

a its alleged cty-* 

raology and signification, i, 104, 

Celsus, ii, 380. ^ 

Cenapatam, i, 308,378. 

^ ii^ 201 ,349. 

, conquered from a • 

descendant of tljc cele- 
brated Jugdeo, by Cham 
R8j, in 1630,1,29. , 

— fort ol‘, taken by surprise, 

i, 228. • • • 

Ceylon island, i, 502. 

, ii, 15, 22, 28,135, 305, 340. .* 

, Dutch possessions in, ii, 27, * 

28.* 

governor of, li, 124. 

productions of, ii, 129. 

Chalmers, Lieut, ii, 229,251,252. 

Cham Raj, i, 29,233,386,*J191 . • 

, a list of his conquests, i, 29. 

, nefuinated pageant king, i, 

143. 

, ministry of, i, 144. 

, surnamed “ Arbirail,” or the 

six -fingered, i, 2L 

^ his succession in 1 507* ib. 

— , his partition oft his domi- 

• nions, ib. 

— — 5 , surnamed Bole, or Bald, i ib. 

• ^ Heere, evades the payfnent 

of the revenue or. tribute 
due to the viceroy of 
* Tijeyanuggur, i, 22. 

^ , succeeded to the 

government of Mysoor, 

• in 1571, ib. 

^ ^lied in 1576, i, 

23. 

Chamoondee . See Cali. 

Charaphess, Lieutenant, i, 496; 
Chandragherry, i,10, *2,22,101 f!242,499, 
500. 

, chief residence of 

* Timma Raj’s government, 
i, 39, 

Chandeswara, his explanalion of the 
term husbandman, i, 75, 
(’hangama, pass of, 1, 254,^59,312,324, 

♦ 368,452. • 

, ii, 35,88,^2,227. 


Changama, battle of, i, 313,314, 

Chapuis, M. ii, 314,333,351. 

Character, Mahratta, if 340. 

, national, of the Mabrattas, 

• anecdote of the, ii, 209. 

, Military, ret^cw of8ir Byre 

* Coote>, ii, 42. • 

— : , Romahtic, of the Raja of 

. * Coorg, li, 357. 

Charles, Ar.chiuke, ii, 305. 

Charm, a, taken from a soldier by 

• TilJpoo, i, 461. • 

Chawgh^iit, ii, 131,1 32.* 

Clielafi, the Ahmedy, ii, 248. 

— , rfjaptives, i, 406,466,527, 
CKemin, Mens. Dii, ii, 25. 

Chemistry, pneumatic ii, 47. 

Chen Ifnsvcia, heir to the Raja of Bed- 
^ nore, i, 275. 

, fraud of^discovered by 

• llyder, i, 279. 

Clicndgal, ii, 353. • 

Chengerry, ii, 285. 

Cbemgiz Khan, ii, 271. • ^ # 

Chennapatam, i, 147. 

, Jug Deo Rayeel, Naick 

♦ of, i, 39. •• 

Cheproy-Droog, i, 385. 

“ — { — , reduction of, by Tip- 

poo, i, 389. 

Chcnioypatam, tafteri by Cham Raj, 
i, 29. ^ . 

Chepauk, i, 443. 

Cherau, government of the dynasty of, 
i, 5. 

Chercoolee, i, 379, 381,. 383, 385 

— , ii, 207,221. 

, battle of, ii, 35. 

Chermdoz, ii,#271. 

Clietwa, ii, 137. 

Chevalier, Mon§feur, i, 431^ 

Ch^yloor and Biddery, conquered 
ftom tlie Poligar of Toomcoor, by 
Dud Deo Rai, in 1662, i, 37. 
Cliickanaickenhully, conquered from 
the state of Golconcfti, by Dud Deo 
Raj, in 1663, i, 37. 

Chick Deo Raj, i, 3dt^ # 

, ii 76. 

^ his vigorous but 

• unpopular adminis- 
tration, i, 55. 

- ■' religion ef, i, ib. 

his minister assassin- 

• • •ated, i, 56. M 

1 ^ new minister (»f, ib. 

■■ ■, policy observed in 

the exterior encroachments of his 
•reign, i, 57. ' 
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Chick Deo Raj, assumes the dignity 
of i)cing seated on ‘ < 

,a tKrone,*'!, 62. c « 

— * — , new arrangements 

p his government, iO, « 
^ hiH wealth, i, 63. 

— I. , extent of his terri- * 

tory, ?d[ 

former exclusion 

and prescfxt acccs- 
, sion of, i,' 54. 

^ conif>cls hij dtpem\- 

ent officers to rc- 

♦nounce the title of*- 
, Raja, i, ] 28. • * , 

— — , Wadeyar, changes 

introduced by, i, 124. 

,] icy of, 

in his increased taxation, 
i, 127. 

— , prompt measures 

of, if 128. 

,* death of, i, 131. 

f._ : ^ conquests of, i,*132. 

^ an infant, succeeds • 

' ^ Cham Raj, i, 145, 

—I *■ , ministry of, 146? 

, marriage of, i^ 148. 

— ^ W adejmr, death ol, 

i, ?94. 

Chiefs, Indian, i, 2*17. r 

Chili, ii, 268. 

Chillumbrum, i, 481 . 

, fortified Pagoda of, i, 474. 

, failure at, of Sir Kyre 

Ceote, i, 477. 

Clnmiiajee, ii, 302. 

China, ii, 127,209. 

— — , sKiall-pox knowo in, for at least 
^ 3,000 years, ii, 127. 

, stUl a desideratum in literature, 

knowledge of, i, 18. ' 

, early ^antiquities of, fi, 128.*’ 

Chinese, the, ii, 276. 

(^hinglepnt, i 22,42,244,246,448,462, 
405,482. 

Cliinneia, i. 41 

Cltittapet, i, tU 5,366. « 

^ ii, 18,63. 

, capture of, i, 253. ’ 

Chittlcdroog, i, 576,402,434’. 

, ii, 156,197,239,252. 

*— » Poligar of, i, 40,159. 

chief of, i, 134. , • 

tlic Poligar of, submits to 

Hyder, i, 275, 

, siege of, i, 402.* 

; , peons of, i, 475. 

Chitloor,/ort, i, 151.242,407. * 


Chittoor, capture of, i, 498. 

Chobdars, the, i, 15^. 

• , ii, no. < 

• — t what, i, 440. 

Cholan, the dynasty pf, i, 5. 

, origin and etymologjy of the 

‘ , * ' word, «5., JV^te. * 

(Ihojpmandel. See Cholan. 

Chou?, port of, i, 429,430, ^ ^ 

Choute, the corrupt transactions *on 
^which the Mahrattas found their 
claim to it, ii, 6, 

Chrishna Rrfja, i, 100. 

^ Christianity, i, 523. 

Christ (3iurc*h at Siwingicotah, i, 528. 
Christinns of Canara, horrible expatri- 
atiop and conversion of, ii, 100,101. 

c , Nazarene, ii, ?00. 

k ^ Mussulmans made 

- of, *5. 

Chuckapa, naick of Madura, meditated 
the conquest of Mysoor, i, 36. 
Chuclpnaloor, ii, 35. 

• Chunda Saheb. i, 154,155. 

, stratagem of, i, 155. 

appointed to the^ govern- 
ment of the southern 
• ^ provinces, id. 

^ return of, to Trichino- 

poly, i,*J56. 

— , defeated and taken prison- 
er, i, 157. 

— , releasment of, i, 159. 

, departs from Sattara, ib, 

defeat olj at Mycoiida, i, 

- 160. 

, arrives at Arcol, 1 161, 

, retreat of towards rondi- 

* cherry, i, 162. • 

■ , treacherous murder of, 

i, 177. 

Chunder Raja Ram, ii,‘269. 
Chundergherry, i, 27,41. ♦ 

Church, Christian, mild ^ndjimflattering 
doctrines of, remark concerning the,' 

’ i, 16. 

Cicacole, i, 4,298. 

Cicero reprobates the law ^of the tribune 
ThorjusJ i, 89. 

Circar, meaning* of the term, i, 105, 
Note. 

Circars, provinces now denominated the 
* northern i, 209,2 1 3,41 9. 

~y arrangements between Nizam 

Ali andlhe English, regarding, i, 433. 
Claims, Mahratta, i, 375. 

CiaTvlius, ii, 129. ^ 

Climate, physical influence of,i, 14? 

Olive, Lord, i, 2^8,310,330,464. 
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Clive, ii, 334. 

, great talents of» i, 170. 

, dariiig enterprise of, i, 170. 

, clears the province of Arcot from 

all opposition, i, 171 . 

, undertakes Kn enterprise against 

Arcot, i, 173.^ • ^ ^ 

, signal* victory of, i, 174. ^ • 

^ detachment under, i, •HS.*. * 

— * — , p(M of, surprised by the Frctich, • 
i, 176. * 

^ reduces the posts of Covclong iftid 

Chingleput, i, 180. 

founder of the Indian empire, ii, 

’ 315.. 

, governor of Madras, ii, 3^4. 

delicacy of Lord Mornington to- 
wards, ii,*343. ^ ^ 

Close, Sir Barry, i, 383. * . 

^ ii, 2, 8,83,272, 348, «74. • • 

Colonel, his, the commencement 

of a history of the house of 
Bhousla, i, 43, et seq, 

con versatJbns of the Ranc^ with, . 

ii, 83. * 

Coag, AJ^adeyar of, i, 28. 

Cochin, ii, 29. 

, reduction of, ih.* « 

— ii, 135, 

, the Raja of, ii, 134. 

, the fort of, ih, 

, King, of, ii, 136. 

Mr. Von Anglcbec, governor 

’ of, ii, 141. 

Raja of, ii, 151, 154,222.* 

Cockerel, Col., ii, 188. . 

Coda, sacred of the Hindoos, somewhat 
like Koran of the Mohammedans,!, 16. 

^ (bdes divine and human, on the ilnion 
’ of, i, 16. 

of all religions, have produced 

sectaries, i, 15, 

•Ostus, i, 33, 

Coilady, siiuanon of, i, 195. 

* Coimbatore, province and town of, i, 
3,4,147,227,288,336,358, 
361,365,389. 

,ji, 35,58,71,77,82,123,125, 

J32, 133, 141, 148 163,160, 
161,1^,168,16^170,171, 
172,176,179,217,227,251, 

, 252,345,367.^ . 

forts of the province of,*ii, 

159. 

—and Palghaut, tlfe passes of, 

i, 336. 

>, cruel iii^tancc Af tre^lvrv 

• at, i, 358. ‘ * 

Colapoor. i, 43(^ * 


Colar, i, 41,151,306,338,348,349.350,352, 
355,360,363,372,376,385,522. 

~ — , surrender pf, i, 329. 

•Ooleroon, the river, i, 11 3*, 1 57,202,462, 

, 469,470. 

, ii, 47,89. • 

Collection, see Mackenzie. 

•Colonies, Roman, i, 9. • 

— ’Syrian, of Greece, liberty che- 
rished in, i, |'4. 

Comareia, Dulwoy, the, i, 59. 
Ct)mbaconum,lhe ancient capital of the 
• Chola racef i, 109. 

, in Tanjore, i, 8, yb(e. 

Comi)e, ^ligot de la, ii, 229.. 

Cofmnamet, i, 328. • 

Commander, bed -ridden, i, 432. 

r- f Nizam Ali*s, obstinacy of, 

ii, 217. 

Commissarikt, serious defects in the 
• whole systeih of the, i, 484. 

• ^ ilnpe.riect, ii, 161. 

Commissioners, Knglish and French, i, 

. 329. 

, English, humiliating^ sV 

tuation of the, ii. 99. 
Cr^imittees, privafi, i, 2i2pJVbte, 
Commons, House of, ii, 139,277. • 

Combrin, Cape, i, 4,5,9,34,93,359. 

ii, 135. 

Comi^ny, Dutch, 1^7. 

— — , embftrra^^snient of their com- 

mercial concerns, i, 210. ' 

, East India, humbling the, 

before the throne of Mo- 
hammed Alt Khan, i, 422. 

^ English, i, 39,449, 

523. 

^ ii, 153. 

■ , at ®e- 

rit^apatam, ii. 278. 

. directors 


• • of the, i, 211,212. 

, French, i, 212. 

Comply, ford, ii, 106. • 

Concan, i, 4,53. ♦ 

•, ii. 208. 

— caste of, fouhded by Pa|asa 
’Rama, i, 

Condavir, i, 38, A^o^e. 

Conduct, Iftirbarian, of I’ippoo, at Man- 
galore, ii, 89. 

Confederacy of the four (Inssulman 
• Kings, i, 12. • 

! — — •,1Vlahratta, ij^.S,109. 

Conflans, M, ♦, 247. 

(bnjeveram, i, 35,41,244,322,366,367, 
452,453,460,461,462. 

^ , ii, 179. 
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Conqueror, Indian, i, 210. 

Conquerors, Hindoo, enjoined to con- ^ 
firm the IaW8«af conquered nations,.!, * 
92. •. 


-, speculative, i, 330. 


Conquest, th€^ two Mussulman Kings 
agree to pursue distinct lines of, i, 38. • 
— fevolution and decay, pro-’ 
gress of, among un^vil- 
^ ized nations, i, 2. . 

— ^ of Tanjore, i, 49! 

— golden dreamc of, in Mysodr, 

i, 360. 

Conquests, remarkable list of, i, 5^8. 
Conspiracy at Seringapatam, ii^ Sli 
Constantinople, i. 414. 

, u, 148,149,160,256,330. 

Constitution, Mahratta, ii, 5. « 

Contest, ludicrous, i, 28. 

Contests, naval, result of, ii,*' 15. 
Continent, Indian, intrigues cni the, 

ii. 306. I ‘ 

Contribution, mode of, in Sparta, i, 85, 
Contribution?, public, i, 78. « 

Coliversation, Asiatic, peculiarity of, 

ii, 332. 

Convention t of Mafigalore, broad ind 
' insolent violation of, ii, 80. 

j disastrous, of Worgauhi, i, 

432. 


Convoy, English, iotal loss of|,an, i, 
198,199. • 

Conway, General, ii, 124. 

^ , failure of, at Trinco- 

mallee, ib. 

Cooke, Captain, i, 318. 

CoQlidroog, i, 32* Note. 

Coolies, what, ii, 22. 

Coompta, ji, 218. ^ 

Coondgull, conquered from Kimpegoor 
of Mangoy, by Canterava Narsa Kaj, 
in 1647,* i, 34. ^ 

Co-operation, French, ii, 3. c • 
Coorg, i, 33,380. 

, ii, 9,56,99.101,106,122,146,200, 

2^12,248,258,261. 

— , invasion of, i, 389. * 

— j insurrection in, i, 390. , 

raja ofl Captured, ii, 101. 

, rebellion in, ii, 125. 

— j the raja of, ii, 200,212,281,347. 

— , his letter to the 

, Governor-General, ii, 347. 

his frank and ro- 
; inantic galHniry, h, 215. 
^ interesting anec- 
dote of, ib. 

insurrection in, ii, 9. 

Sec Soonda. 


Coorgs, circumcision of, ii, 109. 

Coote, Sir Eyre, i, 463. 

, ii, 38,266t 

placed in the rank 

of the first generals of the 
age, i,^463. 

■ ■ ■■ ■ »" ■* ■ - appointment of, i, 251. 

— — , charaetdr of. i, 252. 

j obtains a decisiyj vic- 
tory oyer M. LaEy, i, 2^53. 

, his arAval at Madras, 

, i, 463. 

invested with the sole 
direction of the war, i, 464. 
, council*, of war, as- 
sembled by, ib. 

relief of Chingleput 
by, i, 465.*, 

departure of, from 
• Wandiwash, i, 468. 

relief of Permacoil by, ib. 
— , commencement of his 
march to Madras, ib. 

— , his very critical situ- 
ation described, i, 470. 

— , the conduct of Colonel 
Goddard severely^raign- 
cd by, i, 473. 

, the wretched equip- 
ment of hi* army, i, 474, 
484. 

, failure of, at the forti- 
fied Pagoda of Chillum- 
brum,i, 475. 

, council of war, re- 
course to the opinion of, 
by, i, 477. 

, military disposfdons 

of, i, 476. 

, a general charge of 

Hyder’s cavalry repelled 
by, i, 479.* 

, movement of, by 

Chingleput to St. Thomas’s 
Mount, i, 482.* - 

, cautious operations of, 

i, 483. 

military prudence of 

ih 

♦ encampment of, be- 
tween Madras and Poona- 
mallec, i, 485. 

— , Tripassore taken by, 

ib. 

his imperfect know- 
ledge of Hyder’s char- 
acter,* ? 5. 

, military operations of, 

at Follilar, i, 487. 
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Coote, Sir Eyre, varied experience of. 
i, 48a. 

— • , return of, to Tripas- 

sore, i, 489. 

.intended resignation 
of, i,*490. 

, manqguvrea c^, i, 492 ^ 

— »— 2 — , six weeks’rice thfown 

^ ^ into Vellore by, i, i96. * 

— , tl\e almost invariable* 
(fefects of his intelligence, 
i, 497. 

heavy guns thrown 

into Polloor, lost by, ib. 

tr-, loss of his depot in the 

Pollams, i, 498. 


ib! 


Cortelaur, crossed by, 
, distressed * state^ot his 


army, ib. 

— , its return to the neigh- 

bourhood of Madras, ib. 
, his official correspond- 
ency ib. • 

protest' of the medical 

advisers of, against his 
• staying in the field,!, 502. 

, has a fit of apoplexy, 

i, 503, 

, general interest of 

the troops in his fate, ib, 
— — ^ — , succeeds in throwing 
provisions into Vellore, 
ib. 

returns towards Ma- 


dras, ib. 

, Hyder foiled in every 

battle with, ii, 9. 

— , commanderdn-chhtf of 
all the king’s and com- 
pany’s troops in India, and 
nteraber of the supreme 
council in Bengal, ii, 13. 
— the military conduct 
of the war assigned to, by 
Tiord Macartney, ib. 

, arrangements for the 

capture of the Dutch set- 
tlements, in the absence 
of, ib. . • 

, Dissensions between, 


and Lord Macartney, ib. 
— , his return* from Vel- 
lore, ib, 

— , formally abiolvcs him- 
self from all responsibility, 
ib. * • • i 

- — , intimates an intention *1 
of jesigillng, ib. 


Coote, Sir Eyre, his application to the 
Supreme Government to 
^ restore hlS authority, ib, 

his temper, ii, 15. 

m ’ marches to the relief 

of Fermacdll, ii, 16. 
Wandiwashorderetito 


ib. 


be mined by, n, 16. 

, public affairs stated 

lyr, to be desperate, ib. 

', the practice of, tocon- 

vilt the opinion^ of his 
principal officers on mat- 
ters of great moment, ii, 1 7- 
the tried^injudence of, 

-, charatter of gene- 
ral tactics of, ii, 19,21. 

— , movement of to Wan- 
diwash, ii, 21,22,24. 

— , concerts the means of 
attempting the recapture 
of Cu^dalore, ii, 24. 

— , commitsAhe commanjji 
of the army to Majbr- 
Gencral Stuart, ii. 26. 

-, ill state of^iealth of, ib, 
an attack on the wdst- 


, ern possessions of Hyder, 
recommended by, ii, 29. 

hi# departure from the 

cdasVii, 38. 

, death of, ii, 42. 

review of his* military 


character, ii, 42,76,77,99. 
Copul, ii, 116,180. . 

— — , droog of, i, 405. • 

Cornwallis, Lord, i, 445. 

— — — r» \h 117,138,139,151, 

152,153,155,156,157,21*5, 

297,317. 

- , bis opinion bf cmploy- 


t ing zemindars, i, 116. 

, measures of, ii, 157. 

,Mr.Fox’e opinion of,i7>. 

, the author’s character 

* of, ib, 

— , ’arrival of, at Madras, 

li, 177. * 

, his determination, per- 

• sonally, to assume the 
conduct of the war, ib, 
his selectioA of a new 


line of operations, with its 
• Reasons, ii, Jpi. 

— his march to Arcot, 
. ii, 182. 

, picture of the habitual 

feelmgsof, ii, 183. • 
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Cornwallif?, Lord, excellent military dis> 
positions of, ii, 1 84. * ^ 

; — ^attempt at assassiiit^* ^ 

tion of, ii, 185. 

, loss of cavalry by, ii, 

186,187. 

, his dispositions before • 

* Bangalore ii, 190. 

— , precipitate retreat of 

Tippoo bo^ore, ii, 1 94.« 

^ his anxiety for the 

‘ fate of general *Abe1r- 
cromby, ii, 205. ' 

— — , junction of a Mabratta | 

army with, ii, 2Q7. t 

1 ,plan of operations’di- 

rficted by, ii, 215,218. 

— , his determine ion to 

march against Sermgapa- 
tarn, ii, 221. * 

— his commercial' prin- 

ciplffl, if, 2:37. * 

— , statement of his force, 

^ oil, 238. • 

! , dangerous situation of, « 

ii, 247. 

— — , his answer to Tippoo, 

* ii, 251,252. 

ai^other attempt \o as- 
sassinate, ii, 253,254. 

; hostages recci'^ed by, 

ii, 258. • 

^ bis situation, ii, 259. 

: ^ his moderation, emi- 
nently conspicuous, and 
ui\iversally acknowledg- 
. ed ii, 261. 

abstract of his coires- 

, pondence with the govern- 
*' ment of IVladras, ii, 262. 

j histminion of Tippoo, 

* ii, 262. 1 

Coromandel, i, 462,463. c * 

ii, 9,11,24,40,58,101, 

.114,135,155,159,177,209, 
«24, 227,260, 280, 314, 379. 

^ Havert’S translation 

, of5 in the Mackenzie col- 

lection, i, 39, lYote. 

^ character of the war • 

of, i, 207. ‘ 

^ warfare of, i, 234. 

" '■ operations in, i, 242. 

27. • 

^ invasion ef, i, 573. 

— ^ , coast 0 #; i, 429. 

, and Malabar, the Eng- . 

lisb relieved from the most imminent 
of their dangers in, i, 433. • 


(Coromandel, a new war in, i, 4G3. 

the coa^ of, ii, 23. 

French allies of Hyder in, 

ii, 29. 

— ^ the affairs of, ii, 37. 

, the wai' of, ii, 72. 

poj^ilation of, ii,'140. 

! j burning tentperature of, 

‘ ♦ ii, 161. ^ ^ 

j English army oh*the*co«,st 

of, ii. 338." 

■ — . See Cbolan. 

Corps, French, under M. Bussy’s com - 
mand, i, 205,209. 

, discipKned under Monsieur Lally, 

„ surprised by Hyder, at 
Bcllary, i, 433. 

j., southern, destrf5ciion of, under 

, ' Colonel Brathwaite, ii 16. 

*, djfcat » and capture of Colonel 

. Brathwaite’s in Tanjore, 

ii, 74. 

Correspondence, chivalrous, between 
CerferalMacleod and Tippoo Sultaun, 
ii, 67,68. ‘ 

Cortelaur, river, i, 453. 

Cosby, Captain, i, 308,313,314,^18,339, 

. 462. 

, gallant, but unsuccess- 
ful attempt to reco^ner the fort of 
Cbittapet by, i, 462. 

Cossignv, Monsieur, ii, 10,63,64,98,264, 
307,312. 

Cota, Raja of, ii, 212. 

Cotgrave, Major, ii, 49. 

Cotiote, newer subdued by the !Mysoor 
Government, i, 98. 

Cotta Kingeri, conquered by Cantfcrava 
Narsa Raj in 1652, i, :]4. < 

Coorg,.a singular and general custom 
throughout, i, 35, JVote, 

Councils, ill-fated, estranged the ’Eng- 
lish from Hyder, i, 429. , 

Oourial, Raja of, ii, 100. 

Court, Indian, i, 208,209. * * 

, public news-writers to 

be found at every, ii, 317. 

of France, Monsieur St. Lubin 

on a mission from, i, 429. 

— — 1 , mode so familiar to 

i, 30. 

Covelqng and Chingleput, posts of, rc- 
fduced b^ Captain Clive, i, l80. 

Cowly, Captain, i, 313. 

Cowlydroog, ii, 58. . 

Coxe, Mr., i, 11, Note, 

C^aiiganore, ii, 135,136,161,152,153. 

[• Credulity, EngUsh, ii, 164. c 

1 Crime, one witbckit a name, i, 41 , Note^ 
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Cruelty ot* Monsieur Suftrein towards 
his English prisoners .ii, 25,26. 
(;uddalore,*i, 304,449,469,470,474,476, 
477,481. 

. ii, 10.16,23,26,34,3^5,40,41, 

, 43,44,47,48,49,78.79. 

^ ojipitiilaticfi of, if, 16. , » 

description of, and .its vi- 

^ cinity, ii, 43,44. 

, siege ot^ ii, 47. ' 

, sally of the French from, 

ii, 49. 

^ armistice of, ii, 83. 

, peace treacherously con- 

tliided at, ii* 98. 

C hulapanataiu, pass of, i, 261. • 

thiddoor, ii, 21*4 • 

(hdbergji, ii, 0^J. , » 

Culluca, i, 80. • 

(hilpaty. ii, 213. * * * 

Cultivation, fines for neglecting, 1, 79. 
Cummum, fort, ii, 63. 

(’undapoor, ii, 54. ^ 

(hmnoor, i, 233,2^4. , 

(hippage, 3Iajor, ii, 228,230,256. 
Curh-(inlloor and IMiasummooder con- 
quered from Bheirapa Naick, by ('aii- 
terava Narsa Raj, in 1^46, i, 34. • 
C’utcherry, the, ii, 82. 

(hitte MalwaJl(ly, i, 265, 

( yropaedia, i, 85. 


Dabistan, the, extracts from, i, 522. 
Dalias, Brigade Major, ii, 20,195,371. | 
' 391. ^ . I 

— — , active and fer- | 

tile in expedients*, ii, 167. 1 
Dalttm, Captain, i, 178. | 

attempt to assassinate, I 

.i,179. I 

^ 9 . ^ attacks the camp of 1 

Nunjeraj, i, 181. . i 

— , establishes a post on I 

the bank of the Caveri, 

* i, 182. 

resignation o^ i, 196. 

Dalmacherry pass, i, 329,385,491,497. 
JDamalcherri, pass of, i, 156. 

Damas,^he Chevalier de, ii, 49! 

Damaun, i, 430. 

Danes, the, i, 428. ^ 

Dankanicotta, taken from Eitebal Row, 
by Canterava Narsa Rajj^i. 34. 

Daood Khan, i, 154. . 

^ gartiaiity of, to Euru}*can 

, liqiiory. i, Bhh ^ 

VOL. U • 


Daood Khan, called from the two C^ar- 
natica, i, 140. 

Parapoor, i, 37,4 47, 2 W, 336. 

conquered from the Naick of 

• Madura, by Dud Deo Raj, i, 37. 
Darampoory,.i, 336. • 

• ^ surrender of, ib. § 

* DaT?apo|;am, ii, 78*160,231. * 

. , capture of, by Colonel 

• . Vullarton, ii, 78. 

Darwar, ii, 180,219,286. 

-- — garrJiou of, i, 398. • 

• fall of. i. 405. • 

D’AiUdiil, AI., i, 242. 

— takes commanX^f a body 
of French tro^^iijL i, 160. 

— — ^ retreat of, ^to Bondicherry, 

r i, 163. 

.detached from Bondicherry, 

i, 176. . 

Davief, St., fortjji, 43. 

Davis, (laptain, 1, 405. 

^ enterprise of, i, 466. 

— of • Currangooiy 

taken by, i, 466. * 

Deckau, i, 9,10,11,13,40,135,329,387, 

* 418. •. 


ii, 139,290,324,386. 


Deckan, (oji souths, its former and pre- 
sent geography, as appli- 
• cd to> th*e south of India, 

1, 2,3. , 


, Scot’s History of the, observa^ 

tions, on, i, 38, Soie. 41, 
Note, 

, necessity of a retrospect to the 

general state of, sinctJ the 
battle of Tcllicota, shown , 
!, 39. 

— ' — , a regu^r government untlcr 
^ tlic Prince Aurimgzebe, 

• established in the, in 

1634, i, 40. 

soubadar of, accompanies M. 

Bussy towards Golconda, 
i, 168. 

, operations of the French in the, 

* • i, 208,20t>. 

, general state of, i, 234. 

— — ' — , Fj’ench operations in the, i, 183. 

, soubadar of the, i, 214,427. 

— , kings, of, ii, 5. 

^ gorgeous iihprovidencc 

• • . of, ib. , . 

, Fer’#hta\s Histofy of the, i, 522. 

— , Mohammedan powers of, i!,l33. 

Dccumarii; {pernicious {lower of the, iti 
• the Roman provinces, i, H9.9Q. 
Dcen>u-Shems. ii, 34. • 
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Deen-u-Aiiwar, i, 216. 

, Booden, ii, 73. 

^ , Burhan-u«^ ii, ^05,106,110,11^, 

‘113,116.214. 

— — , Fucker-ii-, ii, 326. •• 

, Hafiz Fa ced -U-, ii, 133,235. 

— ^ ^ his cruel death; 

‘ ii, 236." 

, Kamnicr-u-, ii, 62,105,*f06„I07, 

176,1 88,25^8,242,254,260, 
281,357.' 

disgrace 6f, ii, 

107. 

, Kuftub-u-, ii, 109. r 

, J\lo]h>'u-, ii, 291. r * 

^ T^ivv-u-, ii, 4, 

, /jci)i-ul-al)-u-, ii, 132,178,265. 

Defence, Hyder’s plan of, by th^ deso- 
lation of his oM^n country, 
i, 301,326. 

passive, Hyder’a arrangements 

for, 30f(. * 

singular, ojf Coimbatore, ii, 229. 

Deficiency iu#‘^'qaipment and supply of 
* the English army, complaints of, i, 
349. . 

Dclevrit, AH,-, the French governoi^ i, 
231. 

Delhi, i. 10,35, Note 

■ , ii, 6, 110,305,317. 

, governmerit hi’, i, 1 1 . iv 

, Hoguls ostabllsheh themselves in 

1498, lO, 

— , codrt of, i, 162. 

,ii, 110. 

, embassy tq, i, 415. 

suburbs of; ii, 7. 

burnt by Bajce How, 

r ,, « 

— » , the blind imprisoned monarch of, 
ii, 330. 

Denaickcncota, fort of, ii, 1 65. ‘ 

Dcnaickancotta, Sattimungul,\ind otlier 
places taken from America tad ry Naick, 
brother of the lla^a of Madura, by 
(^'nnterava Nfcrsa Raj, in 1653, i, 34, 
336,340,359. 

Deivnark, i, 42g.* ‘ ^ ♦ 

, East India Company of, ib. 

Deo Chick Raj. the first raja who made 
a public professiofi of the 
religion of Vishnoo, about 
1687, i, 27. 

Dud Raj, i, 35. . • 

■ Cluck little, ih. 

Note. * 

■ , his conquests,, i, 37. 

— extolled bv the Bramins, 


Deo Dud Raj, died at Chickanaicken- 
hully, in 1672, ih. 

, Jug, i, 28,39. ® 

, Muppin Raj, i, 35. 

, Raj, i, 36,214,^^15. 

, takes possession of the palace 

, ^ ' off Cham Rgj fiy strata- 
gem, i, 145, • 

J 4/ 1 — dissensions beDjceii him 

‘ and bis brother, i, 2T9, 

221 . 

— ! ^ accompanies Hyder and 

Kunde Row to the mutinous 
army, i, 225. 

• ^ ucath of, i, S26. 

Deogirq, i, 10. 

, the Tagara of Ptolemy, and 

mode^*n Dowlutabitd, i, 6. 
Deonkully, i, 349. 

ii,‘ 193,283,336,459. 

1 siege of, i, 148,153. 

— , singular sect in the neigh- 
bourhood of, i, 272, et seq. 

.* — j Poligar of^ his spirited de- 

' fence of Little Balipoor, 

i, 274. ,, 

^ his negotiation 

. fl^ith Hyder, ib. 

, retires to Nundi- 

droog, ib. * 

Departments, military, of the Mahrattas, 
unskilful arrangements of, ii, 219. 
Dependencies of Scringapatam, i, 28,32. 
Deputies, English and J^Vench, meet at 
Sadrks, i, 2()9. 

Deraz, Gesem, ii, 62. 

Dcrga Ivooli Khan, i, 149. ^ 

Der^am Cha, ii, 137. 

Deria Douhit Baug, i, 256. 

Descent; lineal, reflections upon deviat- 
ing from its direct course, i, 23. « 

, hereditary, limitations of, i, 77. 

Desertion, Tippoo^s characteristic reme- 
dy against, ii, 282. « 

Despotism, among the Mohammedans 
*and Hindoos, attempted to be ac- 
counted for, i, 15. 

^ simple in its ^ nature and 

. operations, i, 19. 

• Dcshmoolcee, what!; ii, 6. 

Deshmoukee, i, 426. 

Desseraj or ,Maha Noumi, feaat of the, 
\\ 195,391. 

Detchin. See Deckan. 

Devaia, DuS, i, 35. 

Devancota, Ilegara^ an incident con- 

• ^ ncctvd witli the capture of, in 1624, 

i, 29. 

Devaraidroog. i, 3/ /. •' 

« . # ’ 
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Devastation at Coorg, by 'rippoo, ii, 
103. I 

Devicota, i,€00. 

Dewan, hereditary, ii, 8. 

Dewanny, the, i, 3 JO. 
Bewaia-Samoodrum. See Dhoorsum- 
moode/. • * * • 

Dhoola Epend^Khan, i, 32, Note. 

F** — # » ^ general of??epu- 

• * ^tatipn who besieged* 

Seringapatam, i, 31. j 
signifying the bride- 


groom of the field of 
battle, ib., Note. 

-, general of the forces 
of A’^ijeyapoor, i, \l . 

g— , over-run in 16&6, 

the whole open coiyitry 
of Bankapoor* ib. • 
Dhoondia, ii, 374. • • • 

Dhoorsummooder, the capital of the 
Carnatic, plunder of, by the first 
Mohammedan army that ever crossed * 
the Kistna, i, 7? ^ * 

^ written as two words, 

, ib. 

^ destroyed by Mo- 
hammed, iS. • 

Diamond, pulverized, supposed effects 
•of, i, 411, 

, considered a 

slow poison, ib. 

Diarbekar, ii, 148. 

Dictator, Roman, ii, 302. 

Digest of Hindoo Law,” authdr of, i, 
72. , 

^ extracts from, 

on the existence of private 
landed property, i* 76, 
et seq. 

Dignity, feeling of, in a Mahratta, i, 298. 
Dilaver Khan, i, 260. 

• Dindigul, i, ^ 225,244,335,336,345,363. 

, ai, 78,94.155,161,162,179,199, 

261. 

, the collector of, objects to the 

sale of lands to the 
• zemindars, i, 106. 

, fort, 'description of, \ 216. 

— , the pass off i, 336. 

, capture o^ by Colonel Wood, 

• i, 336, 341, 3^0. . 

, strong fortifications of, ii, 162. 

, assault ofi it. 

, killedar of, ii, IfiS. 

, capitulation of, ib. 

, English batteries at, ivl83. , 


Diodorus, i, 14, 70,^. 
Diplomacy, Asiatic, ii, 86. 


Diplomacy, English, ii, 03 
— , European, practice of, it, 

. # 29 ;. 

, Indian, amusihg specimen 

, of, i, 303,304. 

, striking and inva- 

» • riable feature of, ii, 2*^3. 

•Diplomatic finesse ofTipjfbo Sultaun, 
i],.90.* 

Diplomatists, Indian, ii, 87. 

Directors of tne English East Indian 
• • Company, i, 2 12, 421, 46 s. 

, *11, 142,261, 

Directory, Executive, at Paris, ii, 308. 
Dirom, IJIajor, ii, 255. 

Dissensions at Poona, regNtog 
choice of a Peshwa, ii, 302. 
DivaiajRaja, i, 389. 

Division, (kiloncl "Wood’s, precipitancy 
of, i, 344! 

Doab, •British frontier ifi the, ii, 316, 
Doast Ali Khan,*i, 1 §4. 

^ irtvasion of, i, 147. 

— , ^ total detkat of, by Deo 

Raj, ib. ‘ • • 

, Ali, defeat and death of, i, 156. 

Dddairee, i, 134. •• 

DolUrs, transit of, from England* to 
Cnina, ii, ^09. , 

Domain, Jug Dec’s, i, 40. 

Domination, Mah^atfa, the original 
principle of,^i, 8. ^ 

Domingo, St,, ii, 178 
Dominions, Mahratta, in Deckan, ii,306, 
Doorsummooder, i, 7. See Dhoorsum- 
mooder. ♦ 

Dooer, town, i, 408. 

^ prisoners taken at, by Hyder i, 

409. . . 

Doveton, Captain, ii, 283. • 

— , Mtgpt, ii, 330,336. 

Ddwlatabad, i, 3, 22. 

• strong fortress of, i, 40. 

, ii, 300. • 

, Mussulman king of, i, 12, 

, re^itutiofi of, to Nizam 
Ali, i, 400. 

— , the key df^Ieckan, ii,»300. 
— ,• evacuation of, i, 241. 

fort of, seized by M. Hussy, 

• i, 240. 

See p^ogire. 

Draco, laws of, ii, 271. 

Brauveda, i, 10,21,35,36,41,42,81,386, 
42!i,438. •. : 

, Emigration of hia family, i, 

35, Note. 

Shal^ee, appoiated governor 
of the conquests In, i. 45 
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brnuveda, Sevajee’s wonderful irrup- 
tion into, i, 50, et seq., 
— , incyients <jf that campaign, * 

’ i'5ii 

not to be found in the 
lEuropean geography of 
Asia, i, 137. • • 

— Tamnl. 

^ the greatest portiem ol the 

district of, called * ^by 
Europeans! Carnatic, i, 4. 

, — , the subor^nate dknsions 

pf, from whencv. named, 
i, 5. 


Droog, CaM, ii, 234,237. ^ f 

, Sax^dy, i, 378. 

J^roog/, “or fortified rocks, origin or 
improvement of, i, 40. t 

Drunkenness, suppression of, ii, ^270- 
Dubashes, who and what, i,*104. 

Dubuc, M., ii, 013,314. «. 

Dud Deo Raj, i, 5J. ‘ • 

, dowager of, i, 230. 

, Kishcp Raj, succeeds to ^thc 

• t throne at the death of his 

father, i, 141. 

s* , expends vast sums * of 

money in feeding beasts of 
jjrey, reptiles, and insects, 
i, 143. 


, exefessfes of, ih. §• 

Duf!’ Colonel, ii, 201,253. 

* Dulwoy, (general and minister,) i, 30. 

‘ Comareia, the, i, 59. 

, Deo Raj, ii, 82. 

, military^ parade of the, i, 145. 

Duipmul, i, 405. 

Dunlop, Lieutenant*. Colonel, ii, 346,365, 
369. 


Ditpleix, jff., i, 235. 


, procures the liberation of 

* Chunda Saheb, i, 1 59. ^ 

, character of, i, 16^, ^ 

— , attempts to negotiate with 

Nasir Jung, ih. 

, obtains possession of Ginjee, 

ib. 

— p— — , declkred governor of tkc 
southern province^ i, 167,168. 

reinforces the army at Se- 

ringham, i, 187^. 

— , gigantic schemes of, i. 


. 208,209. 

— — superseded by M. (Jodd- 

huc, i, 212, ‘2i3, • * 

Du Pre, M., 1 , 368,370,371? 

testimony of the.talents of, 

i, 370. 

Durbar: i. 35. Note. * 


Dutch, neutral settlement of Sadras, i, 
209. . 

, influence of the, i, <39. 

— — , the commencement of hostilities 
against, i, 500. 

Dwaraka, i, 20. ‘ 

Dynasties,. Indmii, no pretfensions to 
‘ • antiquity airfbng. the, i, 2. 

^ , <Kootub Shahee, Jjjfoie. 

, Cherun and Pafidian,*' i, 

8,JVot€. " 

— I , Chalokia, ih. 

Dynasty, extinction of the, of Ilyder, 
ii, 97. 

, Hindoo, re-establishment of, 

ii, 278. 

1 ^ restoration of, ii, 81. 

*, ^Iohammedan,* iv 31, JVote. 

N Arsing Raja, founder of a 

. , . new, i, 10. 

— — , Sora, Shola or ('hola, i, 8, JS'otc. 

Telingana, subversion of, iu 

‘1323, i, 8. 


JE 


Eaat, iniiuemcft-ial despotism of the, i, 
14,18. 

, cause of the incessaflt revolutions 

of, i, 17, 

, the history of the, i, 18. 

India Company, English, i, 298, 

329, 421. 

! ^ servants of, their 

opinions respecting landed pr/ipertv, 
i, 71,72. , ^ 

Eaters, man, ii, 151. 

Eccojec, i, 841. 

-offers to sell the dominions of 

Bangalore to the highest bidder, 
i, 56. 

, his first meeting ^with his-bro- * 

ther, Sevajee, i,*52. 

— See Sevajee. 

— * , brother of the founder of the 

Mahratta empire, takes Tanjore, i, 109 . 
Edmonds, Captain, ii, 62. 

Effcndi R|^is, ii, 149. 

•Egypt, land-tax, pAid by the people of, 
i, 83,84. 

, im/asiqn of, by the Frewch, ii, 

360,334. 

El Arish, attack on, ii, 334. 
Eleiniserum,**post of, i, 175. 

Elephant, one, maii^tained at the same 
• ^ • <^penSe as thirty soldiers, i, 

, the, accounted a sacred anima 

l)v the Hindoos, 140. 
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Elephant, hunting, barbarous incident 
in, ii, 141. , 

Ellis, Mr., 8, Note. 

Elliot, Mr., death of, i, 431. 

Elvassinoor, i, 362. 

Embassy, M. Buss4 and Salabut Jung’s, 
i, 238.* • • • 

Empire, fiinftoo, sacred visions relating 
^ ^ to the establishment 4of • 

• • every^ i, 8. ' m 

*— * , Mo^iii i, 423. 

, of Vijeyannuggur, i, 13. • 

Encampment, ultimate, for the siege of 
Seringapatara, ii, 354. 

England, remarks concerning, i, 423, < 
431,439. 

, ii, 124,153,209. 

, on tho Sovereign of i, 421. 

. — , general letter to, i,'*424. • * 

, on the forces of, ii, 305# • 

— directors of the East India 

Company in, i, 211. 

English, i, 209,210. • 

, ii, 152,156,167. * 

, settlement of, al Bombay, i, 14. 

^ open mockery of the, i, 306. 

plans for expelling the, i, 419. 

, the, unite in Mohammed .^^li’s 

views for the infraction of 
•the treaty with Hyder, 

i, 422. 

— , the gloomy anticipations of, 

ii, 3 

— — — , the, and Sindia, treaty .between, 
ii, 4. • 

, operations inilitar}^ of the, and 

^ ^ the Mysooreans, ii, 9. 

, the naval superiority of, ii, 1 6. 

, fleet, imminent danger of the, at 

Madras, ii, 23. . 

the, Tippoo’s distrust of the 
paibific intentions of, ii, 117. 
colors, ii, 154. 
ajm/, ii, 155, 
credulity, 154. 

with local and historical facts, 
unacquaintance of the, ii, 

^ 156. 

troops, ii, 161. ^ 

a chain of depdts in possession * 
of, ii, 164, 

-..infantry, ii, 168. ^ 

repulse Tippoo’s cavalry,* i5. 
cavalry, ih. 

centre armv untier Colonel 
Maxwell, composition and 
strength ofj l!j 17V » , ’ 

the, caricatured in Seringa- 
• patara, ii, 197 


English, army, distress of, ii, 205, 

— , King, the, ii, 268. 

, Indianjen, capture of two, in 

• the roads of Tellicherry, ii, 312. 
Ennore, i, 453. 

Envoy, Mysoorean, at C'^ddalore, ii, 34. 
Envoys, Mohammedan, ii, 314. ^ 

Epitaphs, Mohammedan, singularity of, 
if, 33* 

Equality, natural, fascinating doctrine 
of, i, 17. * . 

Hqui]Knent, ir^litary, wretchectstatc of, 
m Sir*Eyrc Coote’s army, i, 484. 

Era, Jhe Christian, ii, 121. 

EraV)ra. ii, 254. ita 

Efode, 1 , 336,358,359,360>i4^62,363. 

,ii, 161,164. « 

— summoned by Hyder to surren- 

der,*i, 360,362. 

Erroor, i, 37. 

or Erode, conquered from the 

• Naick of IMadtira, |j»y Dud Deo Raj, ib. 
Etiquette, modern, of the eastern or 

I the Westerly world, i, 24. 

^ at court, Canterava Nei%a 

Raj, author of a new and niorc res- 
pectful one, i, 32. 

Euphrates, the, ii, 148. • 

Eupliorbia, ii, 166. 

Europe, i, f4,212,fl3. 

peace in, i% 86. 

European intwiders, i, 11. 

Europeans, i, 23, Note. • 

^ conduct of the, i, ^23. 

Events, the, concurrent on the death of 
Hyder, ought not to have been neg- 
lected by his enemies, ii, 37. ^ 

Excavations, subterraneous, stores pre- 
served in, i^ 316. 

Expedition to Tribhinopoly ih the reign 
of Chick Deo Kaj, i, 58. 

^ recftll of the tresips, i 59. 

.ji the, to Cuddalore, ii, 46. 

English, eapedition of the, 

i, 331. 

Expeditions to Malabar, what Ferishta 
means when he speaks of them, i, 6. 
Experience, miKtary,t)f General Harris, 

ii, 343. • 


Fablps, Spartan, i, 85. 

Factories;!,* 2 13. , • • 

Faisan, Captain, i, 358,363. 

P’aith, Mohammedan, ii, 101. 

opposite sects of, 

* i. 16 . 
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Falconer, Mr., ii, 92. 

False Bay, ii, 12. 

Famine, miseries ofi atJMadras, ii, 25. ^ 
Fanams, a coin, i,' 32. 

Farmer, Mr., i, 432. , 

Farmers, all rsoldiers in the time of 
Kempc Goud, i, 35, Note, 

Farquhar, Bient., ii, 369. 

J’atality, doctrine of, i, 16, Not%, , 
Feringepet, i, 474. ^ , 

Ferishta, i, 11. 

■ — , ii, 7. f " 

, what he precisely means when 

he speaks of expeditions to Malabar, 
i, 6. ^ ^ f 

Ferose, Jl^l^'Patan King of Delhi, i, 6. 
Ferrop^nee, ii, IrSO. 

Feudal terms, objection to the employ- 
ment of, i, 66. 

Filiation, direct , only observed by foreign 
Hindoos, ii, 122. » 

Finance, Mohammedan, ii, 114. 

Firing, old Mahra'tta tactic of, ii, 218, 
Fitzgerald, Captain,* i, 327. 

, Major, i, 320,327,329,352, 
355,366,369,360,363,364. 

— 1 public representatK)n 

of, to his Oommander-in- 
Chief, to place the trbops 
under 'other ‘direction, i, 
355* f 

Flag of truce, arrival of, u, 50. 

^Fleet, Admiral Hughes’, i, 471. 

— — , French, appearance of, off 
Madras, i, 468. 

, at Pondicherry, i, 469. 

, tinder Mens. Suffrein, 

ii, 47. 

j destruction of, ii, 334. 
Flqets, British and Frencn, ii, 15. 
Fletcher, Colonel, i, 455,458. 

, excellent movement 

of, i, 455. < 

Flint, Lieut., i, 460,466, 467,468, 497. 

,ii, 17,177. 

— , eminent services performed 

by, i, 451. 

— , naw rewarded, i, 452. , 

, his distinguiuhed defence 

of Wandiwash, i, 466. 

— , his promotion, d, 468. 

-, rendered nugatory, ih. 

-, Captain, zeal of, i, 482. 

Floyd, Colqhcl, 161,162,164,166,167:, 
.1(58,169,170,1^2,185,195, 
204,227,232,254,352. 
attacks Tippoo, ii, 

166. 

retreats, ii, 167. 


Floyd,, Colonel, a fortunate error, takes 
advantoge of, ii, 168. 

, severely wounded, ii, 1 86. 

Fluctuations, considerable, at the court 
of Poona, ii, 324. 

Force, English, i, 2f6. 

, subsidiary increase of, ii, 

' ' ^ 822. ^ r 

Forde,* Colonel, invests MasuJipatfm, i, 
247. , , * • 

— — , his treaty with Salabut 

Jung, i, 248. 

Fort, English, grant for the first at 
Madras, i, 100. 

St. David, siege of^by M. Lally, i 

243. 

, St. George, late government of, 

' ii, 153. 

L, !: — , See^ St. George’s 

' « #>Fort. 

, William, minute of council, ii, 

177. 

— — , supreme government 

' at, ii, ^42. 

Fortification, extraordinary attention 
paid to, by Tipppo Sul- 
taun, ii, 226. 

— — — . Tappoo’s improvement in, 
derived from the French, 
ii, 280. 

Fox, Mr., his opinion of Lord Corn- 
wallis, ii, 157. 

Fragments, Mr. Orme’s, i, 41, Note, 
France, remarks, &c., concerning, i, 209. 

, 1, 830. 

, ii, 1^4. 

, envoy of, i, 430. ^ 

— , the interference of, i, 433. 

and England, courts of, ii, 125 

, court of, ii, 147. 

, king of, ii, 178. 

— , revolutionary, ii,'291. 

, the interest of, what, ii, 801. 

, isle of, ii, 86, 307,30;^, 309, 3 14, 

328,329,330. 

, u, 124,330. 

— - , mission of Tippoo to, 

ii, 292. 

-, rumours of the pro- 
> * ceeding& at, ii, 336. 

Fraser, Captain Hastings, ii, 372. 
Fraud, cihilJish scene of, i, 423.., 
Frederick, Colonel, ii, 219. 

his death, ii, 220. 

French, the^ remarks, &c., concerning, 
i, 209,210,212. • 

— 7 -x^ surrender of the, i, 177. 

^ ^ — , operations of, in theDeckan i, 
208. ’ : 
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French, preparations political, of the, 
for t^e recovery of their 
lost ascendancy in India, 
i, 42^. 

, force, the, ii, 40. 

, the, and Hyder, united forces 

* of ii, 16^ • • 

— , the, difficulty of Tippoo’§ sfepa- 

^ ^ ration from, ii,* 86. *. • 

— , Heet, appearance of, off Madras, « 

i, 468. 

, officers, alarming state of,* i, 

163. 

and English, cessation of hos- 

tiiities between, at Cudda- 
lore, ii, 86. ^ 

Fresne, M. de, iL 178. * 

Frigates, warA* ot‘ with the ^British 
♦ squadron in India, lii, 12. 

Fullarton, Colonel, ii, 47,56,78,84,87,89, 
159. 

^ confidence in 

his officers well founded, 

ii, 8^. , • . 

-* his first march 
^ from Coimbatore, ii, 89. 

Furnavese, Furna, i, 430. 

, Nana, ii, 48, 108, 117,295,897, 

302,326. 

-, secretly apprised 
of the death of Hyder, ii,5. 

Furruckscre, ii, 6. 

Futte Mohammed, destitute state of, i, 
149. 

, early distinrtion of, 

^ as a soldier, if 150. 

first marriage of, ib, 
, remarkable build- 
ings ofi ib. • • 

circumstances at- 
tending the second mar- 
riage of, ib. 

-, goes to Chittoor, 
•and marries his second 
wife’s sister, i, 151. 

, appointed Foujedar 

of Colar, i, 152. 

j , and his son Wellee, 

*Saheb, slain at^ Sera, ib. 

family of, their 
destitute condition, i, 1 53. 

Fuzzul polla Khan, i, 357.358,360,361, 
363,383,386. 

, high rank of, i, 

260. 

, engages in the ser- 
vice of Hyder, ib. , 

r, his terms of engage - 

Mcnt,^. 261. 


Fuzzul Oolla Khan, defeat of, by Kunde 
. How, i, 262. 

• sent^ embassador to 

• ® the camp of Basalut Jung, 

. i. 270. 

receivei^k the title of 

I . Hybut Jung, ib. 

^ Khan, conquers Sodn^ 

\ ® da, i, 281. 

extends Hyder’s 
* northern frontier, i, 283. 

— 3—, defeats Gopaul Row, 
1, 284. 

HydeFs General, 
his descent fmm Seringa- 
patam, i, 357^S^ 

, his^uccess^r the 

unmilitar}' dispositions of 
the English, i, 358. 

, concerts a plan of 
great treachery at Coimba- 
tone, ib. 

, bravery of, i, 883. 

degradation and 


death of, i, 387. 


Galen, ii, srfo. * 

Gam% Vasco de, ii,>135. 

a — ^ founder of the dy- 
nasty usually designated 
as The hoitse ofTi- 
mour,” i, 11. 

Ganjaum Sheher, ii, 246,268. 

Ganjecottah, siege of, 1, 160. , 

Garrison of Erode surrendered to Hy- 
^er, i, 362. 

Garrisons of Caveriporam Und Erpde 
sent to the dungeons of 

• SSringapatam* by Hyder, 

* Q for an individual viola- 

tion of a parole of honor, 
i, 368. . 

Garsopa, fonper Queens of, i, 40. 

Gauderou appointed General of the 
^ Tanjorekns, i, 197. 

, superseded In command by 

Monajee, i, 198. 

Gedrosia, ii, 128. 

Gee, Captain, i, 342. 

Generosity, singular, of Ni^am Ali be- 
^ fore uniting" with Hyder 4igam8t the 

English,' i,^ 309. > • 

Gentile, probably the ori^n of the word 
Gentoo, i, 4, iVio/e. 

Genfoo, the word unknown to the 
* Indians, ib. 
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<iciitoo, See Telinga. 

CUialib Mohammed Khan, i, 308,»314, 

(Jhar, 11 , 101*. 

Ghaut, ii, 161, , 

- , und^ Pooniea, ii, 165. 
Payeen Carnatic, i, 438. 
Gnauts, ii, 161. 

, the, erroneously nafned, the 

Carnatic, i, ^1. ♦ 

descended- by' Hyder and 

^ iSizani Alif i, 311. 

, the, <ioiintry below the, likely 

to be last visited by 
r' invaders, i, 92. f 
— Balagliaut and Payeen 

Ghazee-u-Decn, poisoned by his mother, 
i, 183. 

Ghazee Kham i, 321,326. ‘ 

,ir, 113. 

Ghazipoor, i, 136. ^ ' 

Ghoffar Seyed, ii, 280,366. 

Gholaum Ali,,i, 380. i 

S-r ^ 150,131,256,258,307. 

, J.maum Hussein Khan, i, 158, 

nte. ® 

Ghitr, Carnatic, i, 449. 

, Guj.iender, i\, H6. , '• 

Ghurka, town of, afterwards better 
known by the name of Aurungribad, 
i, 40. . « 

Tibyass, Mobammed, i, 441. 

Gibbon, Mr., i, 91. 

(ringen, Capt, i, 174. 

Goa, i, 39. 

ii, 53,100. ” 

^ conquest of ii, ^ 

Gingee, important fortre^ of^ 1*41,101, 

, 367,449. ' 

, ii, 34. 

, crfpture of, by »Sevajee, i, 51. 

, fortress of, its situf tion aiid 

strength, i, 164. 

, Kistnapa Naick of, i, 39. 

, unhealthincss of, j, 134. 

Goands, i, 4. 

GoandAvana, ii, 7.’ 

Gockla, ii, 286. • ** 

Gocurn, i, 5. 

Godayeri, river, i, 4. 

Goddard, Colonel, i, 417,432,471,473. 
ii, 8. 

— , his conduct severely 

arraigned b;f ^Sir Eyre 
Cbote, i, 473.^ 

■ , strenuous eflbrts 

made by, for the termination of the 
Mahratta war, ib. 


Goddard, Colonel, his difficult retreat 
from \he Mahrattas, i6. 
Godeheu, supersedes M. Dif^leix, i, 212, 
213, 

Gomashtas, confidential agent, i, 215. 
Golconda, i, 10,22,41,101,241.303. 

: --,ii,1^4. 

^ Mussulman king*^ of, i, 12. 

t — ^ 0 i^ing of, tributary^p M^ilick 

Amber, an Abyssinian* i, 
40. 

— ^ , king of. See Sevajee. 

Mussulman State of, i, 37. 

Good Hope, Cape of, ii, 11. 

Goodaloor pffes, ii, 125. « 
Gqomr^poondy, i, 452. 

G oondul, district of, i, ^54 . 

Goor, ivimpe, i, 34. ' • 

Gooroo, i, 416. 

« — ,spiri»iiual preceptor, i, 41, Note. 

Gooroos, ii, 281. 

Goonimconda, i, 302,344,346,377,383, 
389. 

. J , ii, 226,256. 

reduction of, by Tip- 

poo, i, 389. c 
siege of, ii, 234. 

Gooty, i, 3, 233, *373, 394, 401 ,402,441. 

, ii, 7,112,199,303. 

, siege of, by Ilyd^r, i, 394,393. 

Gootipoor, ii, 126. 

Goottee Moodelaree, i, 33. 
Gopalchitty-poliam, ford at, ii, 165. 
Gopaul Ileri, i, 261. 

^ , invasion ofMysoor by, i, 

- 228. 

, his terms of adjustipent 

with Hyder, i, 229. 

^ Tlaiize, i, 178. 

llow crosses the Kistna, i, 284. 

Gordon, Colonel, ii, 45,70. 

Goreham, Lieutenant, i, §62. 

, preserved < by 

speaking the native lan- 
guage, ib, 

Gorepora, i, 396. 

Goude, Kempe, i, 35,37,41. 

— , his ancesto" a common 

, farmer, or r yot, 35, Note. 

^Gouds, or heads of ‘tillages, i, 32. 
Government, no change in its form or 

,, principles, was the con- 

^ sequence either of foreign 

conquest, or successful re- 
bellion, i, 14. 

monajjchical, i, 1 5. 

temporary, established hy 
Majlick Amber, au 
Abyssinian, i, 40. 
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Government General, at Beiigal, i, 42C. : 

— — , exigling at Poona, ii, 4, ^ 

supreme, ii, 152,153. ^ 

central, in Mysoor, ii,- j 

384.^ ' 

singular, and generally | 

- • benefici^, estaUishjd by !• 
* the British natipn in | 
India, inconv^nienfiica c^f, | 
y, 38tJ. » ! 

, provincial, weakness of, ; 

i, 24. • • 

British, ii, 140,290,328. j 

, English authority of, | 

often resi8ted1)y the south- • | 
ern Poligars, i, 34,^ot^. ' 

!^ench, the, ii, 2J7. 

jffindoo, i. 8.^ . 

— ,ii, 281. • 

gbneraH/hbcci 


lity of the, i, 41. 

- of Madras assumed hy^ 
Lord Macartney, i, 476.* 
IVfoliampiedan, if 10. 

— , Moorish, i, 213. * 

-, Portuguese, i, 430. 


Governor-General, the Right Hon. the, 
ii, 391. .* 

Governors, or Naicks, i, 39. 

Gowdie, Major, ii, 186,187,224. 

Grain, amazing fluctuation in the price 
of, i, 125,126. d 

, buried, method of discovering, 

i, 302, 

, merchants, description of, li, 237, 

^ 238. 

subterranean hordes of, i, 470. 

clandestine sale of, i, 498. ^ 

Gray, Mr., i, 440,441,442,444. 

Great Britain, Sovereign of, i, 422. 
Grcfcc, liberty cherished in, i, 14. 
history of, i, 18. 


• Gregory, Di^ ii, 277. 
Grenadiews, British, ii, 155. 


, English, 16s8 of the, i, 199. ! 

, European, h, 18. 

Gudwall, i, 373. | 

Gujjelhutt}ij pass of, i, 3/226,263,336, ■ 
•358. • , j 

,*ii, 89,125,159,164,*! 

176, 

Gtijjendcrgur, siege of, i, ^05. • I 

Gujurat, province, ii, 7. ♦ j 

Gulf, the Persian, ii, 128,267. ' 

Gunaaum Sheher, ii, 11 9,252,354. 
Gunjycota, ii, 217.^ 

Guntoor, i, 298,433,434,452. *• • , 

J- , ii, 138,1^. 

, revenues of, i, 434, 

’you 11 » *■ 


Giinloor, prompt restitution of, i, 435. 

negotiations regarding, ii, 

300,301. . 

tlntpurba, river of, i, 284*405, 

# , ii, 218. 

Gutpurtie MS., beantiftl Hindoo pro- 

• phecy from, i, 42, 

’ Guzerat, i, 20. • 

H 

« 

Hadana* fort of, i, 20. • 

—9 — , men of, i, 21 . 

H^ife, Eereed-u-l)ecn Kttim ii, 133. 
IJajec, a, i, 445. 

Halicarnassus, bishop M, i, 262^ 
Hamilton, Mr., i, 358. 

Hanuman. General of Segreeva, i, 9, 
Note. ^ 

^Hapjflness of the early ages only imagi- 
nary, i, I . * t 

Htodunhully conquered from Nunjeriy 
Wadeyar, by Raj l^^cyar in 1614, 
i, 28. • 

iiarjee Raja, Mahratta Commandcr-in- 
•Chief at Ginjee, i, 57. •• 

Harmony, want of, between General 
Stuart a^id thejGovernment of Ma- 
dras, ii, 43. 

Har(i)hully, conqifcred from Kunjeraj, 
and Sree JKutR Wadeyar, by Ra^J 
Wadeyar, in 1614, i, 28, 

Harper, Colonel, his retreat, Ti, 434,435. 
Ilarponhnlly, Poligar of, i, 40,418. 

ii, lia. 

Harris, General, ii, 337,391,392. • 

Hartle3^olonel, ii, 154,180. 

f^ajor-Gpncral, ii, 3^6. 

Hassan, including Sacraputtun «nd 
other district^, conquered from Srec 
•Rung Rayed, by Dud Deo Raj, i, 37. 
Hlstingtq Mr., i, 397,430,468,474. 

ii, 3,40,^7,86,99. 

^ the title of Saviour of 

India coftferred on, i, 463. 

his character, ib. 

’political inanoruvrt', sa- 
crifice to, ib. 

^ big tyini^ 

vindication of, ib. 

— ^ calumny and prejudice 

against, ih. • 

— his opinion 'of Sir Eyre 

* * Coote, i7jf. ’ 

i-, his sentiments on the 

• Mahratta i)eace, i, 474. 

* , the preserver of India, 


ii. 315. 


oa 
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Hastings Mr., energy of, ii. 40. 
Havanore, ii, 156. 

Havertj M., refe^fnce t,o his translation 
• of Coromandel, i, 39^ 
Note, 

Heads, ferociors custom of cutting off, 
ijtiiversal, i, 167, Note. 
IIcckeem-Abd-ul, Nabob of Savanore, 
i, 416. 

ii, 114. 

Hedayet Moby -u-Deen. Khan, i, 160. 

— , as umes 
the title of !Muzuffer 
Jung, i, 161. 

• , gains the 

battlej^Amboor, ib. 
ilejir^/tlic, ii, 275. 

Helena, island of St., ii, 130. 
ilcllal, Sidee, i, 471. 

Helos, i, 86. 

Helots, ih. 

Hemanhully, i, 22., 

Hemunkully, elder branch of, i, 23. .. 
Hengul, fort of, i, 5*1. 

Hereditary descent, limitations regard- 
ing, i, 7.7. 

Heri Letchiiun, i, 400. 

Sing, i, 182. 

Herri Sing sent to receive tjie military 
contribution of Malabar, 
i, 2£7.^ *> 

, personal enmity of, to Hyder, 

^ ih. 

.* massacre of, i, ih. 

Herodotus, facts related by, i, 86. 
Heroes, Indian monuments oi’ i, 15, 
Note. 

Ileroor, lake, ii. 293. 

Hiero, i, 89. 

IlilJs, the ‘Handapollafn, ii, 43. 

Hindoo army, defeated by the confede- 
racy of the four Mussulman 
kings, i, 12. 

, passive, *hut ill-understood cha- 

racter*of, i, 14. 

, law, uncertainty of succession 

characteristical of, i, 23. 

— — ^ prophecy, ‘i, 42. ' 

conquerors, enjoirt^d to con- 
firm established laws, i, 92. 

government, i, 8. 

, general imbecility 

of the, i, 41. 

— mamiscripts, ih. • 

dynasty.;* restoration ii, 81. 

Raja, i, 13, Note. ^ 

— the Raja, ii, 82. 

Hindoos, i, 12,16,36. 391. 

.U 292. 


Hindoos, political, civil and criminal 
code of, considered to be 
derived fr8ni Divaie authori- 
ty, i, 15. 

— , their supposition relative to the 

raebasas, '' not improperly 
translated giant% 9, Note, 

distort our namei. as .much as 

• we; do theirs, i, 210, Note. 

Hindostan, i, 11,431. " ' • 

— , ii, 300,306, 3r6.3l7, 318. 

— ^ belligerent powers of, ii, 68. 

Hippocrates, ii, 380. 

Hislop, Captain, i, 488. 

« Hispaniola, ii; 1 2^. 

Historiims, Brainin, Canterava Narsa 
Haj, the idol of, i, 33. 

History, Jewish, i, 18. ‘ 

. , Scol’s, of the Deckan, referred 

« to, i,fc38, Note. 

secret, a point of, i, 440. 

— ; , lessons of, i, 431. 

Hitchcock, Lieutenant, i, 315. 

.Hobart, Lord, ii, 30.5.' 

, vigilance of, ii, 320. 

Holkar Tuccajee, ii, 8,1 1 5, 1 1 7. 

, Tippoo’s challenge to, 

, 19,115. 

, answer to, ii, 116. 

Holland, faction in, inimical to the 
House ^ Orange, ii, 124. 

^ vigil^ce of the Government 

of, ih. 

Hollond„ Mr., ii, 142,143,144,151.159, 
160. 

Ilonaver, i, 6.331,332. 

, (On ore) sea* coast of, i, 4^. 

, ii, 63.90. 

, captured by Hyder’s troops, i, 

« 278. 

, a post dependant on, carried 

by surprise by Tippoo, ii, 90. 

Hoogly, river, ii, 7. 

Ilooli Narsapoor, conqueredt,from the 
Wadeyarof, by Dud Deo Raj, 
i, 37. 

Hoolioordroog, ii, 208,234,241. 

and Koonigup, conquered 

from Kern pc Goud of. Maagree, by 
• Dud Deo Raj, i, <37. 

Hoons, cantyrai, coin which Europeans 
call a Pagoda^ i, 32, Note, ^ 
Hooshullul, conquered from Jug Deo 
Raj, by Raj Wadeyar in 1615, i, 28. 
Horse, singular description of, ii, 2p. 

, Pindaree and SilUdar, ii, 161. 

jr,.^ahpatta, n/5. 

Hoskan, Serjeant, interesting anecddfte 
of, i, 358, 
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hostilities, ^ssatlon of, between the 1 
French and Eiurlish at Cuddalore, ii, J 
86 .* • ^ 
Hostility^ determined, of Monsieur Ray- 
mond towards Jhe English Govern- 
ment, ii, 320. 

IIuddlesfon<^ Mr., i, 4!71. • • , , 

* , ii, 88. 

Hmiel, M., joins Ilyder at* Bangalort* 
*i, 264. ^ . • 

Hughes, Admiral Sir E., i, 428,471,476, 
477. 

ii, 2,11.14,15.22,24,32,38,40,47. 

^ his return to 

•Madras, ii, 1 1,24. • 

his rginfojee- 
numt of Colonel Macleod, 
h:32. 

his crosvs di- 
minished, in an alarmfng dtj^ee, in 
effective strength, ii, 47. • . 

-, loss of a inost^ 
advantageous position, ii, 48. 
Ilumberstone, (>T>lonel, ii, 27,tft),3l,61, 
75,76. 

j ^ his meditated 

attack of Talgautcherry, 
ii, 28. • • 

ordered to rc- 

• turn to the coast, ii, 30. 

retreat of, ib. 
Hummeed Sheickh, ii, 73. 

Humpapoor, 'conquered from Nersing 
Naik, by Camera va Narsa Raj, in 
1644, i, 33. 

HunggLnoor conquered from the Prab- 
ly)o of Yellandoor, by Cham Raj, in 
1626, i, 2J). 

* llunncef, ii, 147. • 

Huns, i, 92. 

Hunter, Captain, ii, 245. 

Hurdanhully,*!, 226,264. 

• Hurryhur, iL 221,280. 

% Aka, his reign, i, 9, 1 0. 

* — — , and Booka, two illus- 

* trious fugitives, i, 8. • 
, over-run by Rend Dhoola 

Khan, i, 41 . 


Hurry Punt, i, 402,^04,436. 

^ retreat of, i, 404. 

Husbaiidmen, several gradations in the 
affections and attachment of, i, 430. 
Husbandry, peculiar system of, adopted 
in Mysoor, i, IZO, Note* 

Hussein Ali Khan^ii, 180. 

, defeat, of^» liy ^ • 

Colonel Hartley, ib, 

■ . Kadk, ii, So3. 


r 


Hussein, Doast Khan, 154. 

— , Khan Tahir, i, 158, Nate. 

, Seyedjiii, 2^^ 

rlussenghcrry, ii, 54. 

Uybut Jung, title of, given to Fuzzul 
Oolla Khaifc, i, 270. 

(Fuzzul Oolla Khan) ij. 

^ .. S , 331. 

Hyjcr, his administration a series of 
• experijnents for extortion, i, 96. 

, first achievements of, i, 148. 

histo^r of the family 8f, i, 149. 

•early habits of, i, 1 53. 

r~, ffrst service ofj ib. 

—-9 - — ^unsuccessful atteiitpt of, on the * 
flank of a Frencii^^olumu, i, 
165. • 

~, keeps in pay a body of plun- 
derers, i, 167. 

, precipitancy of^ i, 207. 

, disappointed in his plunder, ib. 

,, his adeffess^nd talents, i, 219. 

, the epoch jvhen the germ of his 
ambition begai^ to unfold, i, 
216. •* 
could ncitlicr read nor write, 
but remedied tlWs defect of 
education by trusting to a Inost 
e;j;traordjnary meniory, i, 217. 

, his ludicrous deceptions, in- 
stances of, 1, *218, 219. 

, procdbds,to the mutinous arxny, 
i, 225. ^ 

, goes in procession to conduct 
Deo Raj from Mysoor, i, 226. 

, in conjunction with Nunjer^j 
undertakes to make arrange- 
ments with the mutinous 
tro(^ps, lb. 

, address and populanty of rf/. 

, receives a jageer and assign- 
ment of territory,*!, 228. 
,iippoiDted to the chief command 
of the field afmy, tb, 

, military operations of, i, 229. 

, his terms of •adjustment with 
Gopaul Heri, lo. 
rcceivfes the ^l^edged distacts of 
i\A Mabrattas, tb. 

•j wonderful influence and credit 
•of, with the enemy's bankers, 
ib. 

, has the title of Behauder con- 
ferred on him, i, 230. 

, ftiPther assignfnpnts of revenue 
nfllde to, i, 232, 

, besieges Nunjer^j, ib, 
capitulation of, with ^unjera^ 
i, 233 
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llyder, detaches a corps with a French 
emis^ry, ih, 

, has stilt ^ furtlier assignments ' 

madlSe him, ib. * 

undertakes to conquer Baram^- 

hal, 254. 

. — ;; — , defeats an English detachment < 
under Major Moore, at Tri- 
vadi, i, 255. 

plan for the destruction of i, 256. 

, flight of, i, 258. 

, ‘iamily of, takenrprisonei»s, i6. 

, arrives at Anicul, ib. * 

, enters Bangalore, i, 259. , 

, recais Mukhdoom Ali„ i5.i 

,P>; tains the cession of Barama- 

^ hal, i, fi62. 

, joined by Mukhdoom AH. i, 263. 

, sends considerable detachments 

into the lower couiitries, ib. 

, crosses' the Gaveri, ih. *• 

, joined by q French detachment,' 

i, 264. ^ / 

, defeat of, by Kunde Bow, 

— , retires to Hurdanhully, ib. 

, supplication of, to Nunjeraj, ib. 

, instAiice of his intrigue a^nd 

deception, i, 26<5. 

, obtains a decisive yictory over 

Kunde Row, ib. 

, takes th^ fdrt of Erode, i? 266. 

, ascends the ghailts, ib. 

' j arrives at Chendgal, ib. 

r—, by a manoeuvre ruins the whole 

of Kunde Row’s field-force, ih. 

, negotiates with the Raja of 

, Mysoor, ib, 

, departs for Bangalore, i, 267. 

, invested as Nabob of Sera, i, 

. 270 . 

, enters Balipoor^ i, 271. 

, kindness of, to the family ^ of 

Abbas Cooli Khan, * 

^ defeats Morari Row, i, 274. 

, encamps on the plain near 

Deonhully, ib. 

, takes Balipoor by assault, i, 275. 

; — , conquest^ of, extended over 

the territory of MoVari Row, ib. 

, receives the submission of 

several Foligars, ib . ' 

— — - j proceedings of, in his conquest 
of Bedttore, i, 277. 

, refuses the offer of a ransom 

from-the Ranee of TVhantipoor, 
ib. ^ 

— , is informed of tlic resources of 

the country by a discarded 
■ minister, ih. 


Hydcr, cuts ofl’ the ears j^d noses of a 
hundred pigsoners, ib. 

, arrival of, at Coon^see, i, 279. 

, sends the Queen, the young 

Raja, and^ the impostor to 
prison, ib, 

, leeeivesr intimatij)n of a con- 
spiracy, i, 280. * 

his'J)romptitude on thf occasion, 

" i5. 

, military improvements of, i, 28 1 . 

— - — , despatches embassies to Hyder- 
abad and Poona, i, 281,282. 

, defeats the Nabob of Savanore, 

i, 293. 

•" \ — H returns to Bednore, ib. 

— ^ n compelled to pccupy the lines 

, only surrounding Bednore i, 286. 

dispatches his family to Seringa- 

' patrihi, i, 287. 

=- , discovers his injudicious choice 

of Bednore for a capital, ib. 

, preparation of, for the conquest 

‘ of Malabar/ i, 288. 

, communicates with Ali Raja, i, 

289. , 

, descends into Canara, ib. 

, surrounds Tamelpclly, i, 291. 

T approaches Calicut, ib. 

, negotiates with fbe Poligar of 

Raidroog, ib. 

, passes the woods of Annamallai, 

i, 293. 

, arrives at Coimbatore, ib. 

, receives intelligence of a con- 
federacy to invade My/ioor, i, 
294. , 

, proceeds to Seringapatam, ib. 

, curious instance of the osten- 
tation of, i, 323. 

— , extraordinary sagacity of, i,,332. 

, striking features of the charac- 
ter of, i, 364. 

, foiled in bis attempts at nego- 
tiation, ib. 

, attributes the couflteraction of 

his pacific measures to 
Mohammed Ali, ii\ 

, epvoy kept at Madras by, ib. 

, offers peade to the English, i, 

365. 

. Negotiation with, i, 366. 

9 — , Resumption of hostilities bj", 

i, 367. 

, the bavorite object of, to burn 

the black town and suburbs 
of Madras, *5. 

works on the fear of liis 

enemies, it 
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Hyder, quicj: movement of, with his 
chosen corps, i, 368. 

, minifests^ a real desire for ‘ 

peace, ik 

— — ,treaty concluded with, i, 369. 

, plan of attack on morari How's 

'encampment^ i, 342.* ^ ^ 

, enrj^ed at the pusillanpSty of 

9 his infantry, ih. • • . * 

msap^intpient of, i, 344. # 

— , artillery well managed, i, 347. 

merciless depredations of, on "the 

territory of Morari Row, i, 
349. 

—approach of, to •Baugloor, i,* 
352,353. ^ 

, vigorous attacks on Colonel 

Wooers forces, i,^354.* ^ 
Colonel Wood 'continually 
harassed by, i, 355. • • 

, derision of his enemy, i, 356, 

— , casuistry of, i, 363. 

, in his general character as* 

ostentatious of good faith, as 
he was prom*pt in violating# 
, it, ib, 

, possessed the talent of appre- 
ciating character in an emi- 
nent degree, i, 368. 0 

, sepAation of, from his army, to. 

complains of Colonel Lang's 

disobedience, which is account- 
ed for by the insuflSciency oT 
his force, i 6 . 

, jealous of the viciftity of 

Colonel Smith’s forces, i, 369. 
y--^, declines the instrumentality of 
Mohammed Ali, ib. 

, his country periodically fnvad- 

ed by the Mahrattas,.i, 370. 

— f — , his mother a Nevayct, ih. 

— , leviel contributions on Kurpa 

and Kurnool, i, 373. 

, tseafy between, and Madow 

Row, i, 375. 

, retreat of, to Scringapatanr, i, 

379. 

I , amjoyed for eight days, with- 

out retaliating, ib. ^ 

, savage conduct of, to his son,* 

i, 380. 

1 much addicted to^ drinking, ih. 

, answer of, ib. # 

, defeat of, by the Mahratta 

cavalry, j, 381. * 

, concludes ^a treaty with the 

Mahrattas, i, 385. ,• » • 

, his method of replenishing his 

coffefr>. i. *86 


Hyder, sits in State to superintend the 
distribution of a reward of five 
rupees^for e|ch Coorg’s head 

* that should le brought to him, 

^ i, 389. 

\ erects the fort of Mercata, ih. 

• , dependency on, by the Nair 

chiefe, ib. * • 

— \ — • reduction of Ooscota by, i, 390. 

j—, Great Balipore, 

* . by, ib, 

• — recOH^ry of Malabar hy, ib. 

,*re-conquer 8 every place that 

, had been wrested from him by 

• ^ the Mahrattas, t 6 » 

— ,* intercourse of civility between, 
and Ragoba,tt 6 . ' ^ 

, his envoys at Poona, ib. 

negotiation of, with Ra^oba, ib. 

, hfe acknowledgment of Ragoba 

• as the eiclusfive head of tlie 
Mahratta §tate, ih. 

, his designs suspended for some 
time hy*m insurrection in 
Coorg, ib. • • 

, his prompt measures, to repress 

^ the rebellion, desifibed, i, 391 . 

, returns to Seringapatam, ib. 

— - — , sends an embassy to Persia, for 
a body horse 'to join his 
% ranks, i, 892. 

, his rifpid,march to Bellary, i, 

393. , • 

, its causes, ib. 

, his financial incendiaries, i, 393. 

, insists on an unconditional sur- 
render of Bellary, i, 394., 

, his exaction from Basalut Jung 

of ajac of Pagodas, i5. 

^ his entrance into the territor,y of 

Gooty.*t5. 

— t , his eiftraordinary* message to 

• fMorari Row, ib. 

receives an envoy from Morari 

Row, i, 395. 


, negotiation broken off by the 

imprudence of the negotiator. 

, sin^lar mode 5f warfare adopt- 
ed by, ib. 

— its consequences, i, 396. 

, proposals of Ragoba to, i, 397 . 

, his summons of thp Aumils, or 

Aumildars, i, 398.* 

— , specimen of hia financial admi- 
nifAration, i, 390. 

, supports Ragoba, i, 400. 

union of Nizam Ali, and the 
mini.stcrial party agaii^*«t ih. 
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llyder, his troops in Malabar engaged j 
in hostilities against the Dutch j 
at Cody^i, i, 401 . ^ J 

—— — , his cdhimander, M ohammed Ah, 
excellent generalship of, ib. , 

fixes upon Gooty as a depot, ib, 

— ; — , reinforces Mohammed Ali, ib. ' 

^ his tributaries, defection of two 

of, i, 402. 

, disappointment /)f, by the ar- 
rival of the ministerial com- 
«mander-in-chiei^ Hurry *Punt, 
i,»403v 

, actively employed in augment- 

ing'discord in the M^hratta 
armies, ib. 

his confidence in one of his 
prisoners, i, 406. 

, arrangements of, at Chittle- 
droog, i, 407. ‘ 

carries off 20,000 persolis to 
people th^ isl&nd of Seringa-* 
patam, ib. j 

— , surrender of a brave bandi* of 
Patans to, i, 408. 

, his narrow escape from the Aff- 

ghafcs, i, 410. 

— , his cruelty towards some of" 
them, ib. , ^ 

, discovers a new plot of assas- 
sination, ’ sftid takes a vere 
measures, ib. * 

• , surrender of Sidhout to, ih. 

, insensible to the finer feelings, 

i, 411. 

■ " his confidence in his brother- 
in-law, Meer Saheb, i, 412. 
, the civil affairs of his govern- 
ment, ib. 

— r— his" cruelty towards, and plunder 
of his ministers of finance, 
i, 413. 

— , his Extreme meanness , * 

— , his financial and police depart- 
ments blended, ib. 

, false witnesses employed by, ib. 

— — , his department of torture, 
Roomee, one of the most noted 
instruments of, i, ^14. 

, obscured by the passion of 

avarice, ib. 

, determines for the first time to 

levy a contribution on the 
bankers, ib. 

, despatches an embafcy to I)clhi, 

i, 415. 

, Monsieur Lally comes over to, 

ib, 

. answer of. to Monsieur Lully. ib\ 


Hyder, his method of “paying the army, 
i, 416. , 

, opens a negotiatioif*with Abd- 

ul-Heckeem Khan, ib. 

, the J^alf of Savanore, left in his 

possession by the Mahrattas, 
, ^ »ircstored by, to ^he*JS^abob of 

, Savanore, i, 417. 

coilcludes a double mf r^iage, ib, 

• J negotiation, explanatory of fhe 

union of Hyder with tne Mah- 
* rattas against the English, 
i, 418. 

, leading features of the discus- 
sion', i, 419. » 

— ^relations with the English, re- 

trospect of, i, 420. 

^ — * proposes to ceue to the English 

» the provinces of Baramahal, 
' ' Sale^m and Ahtoor, i, 425. 

his political views, the sound- 
ness of, evinced, ib. 

' , his embassadors, gracious de- 

' portment of Mohammed Ali 
towards, ib. 

■ — , extirpation of, projeefed by 

Ragonaut Row, i, 426. 

, proposed alliance with, ih. 

0 —, his dismissal of the embassadors 
of Mohammed A*ii, i, 427. 
— , remarkable instance of his vigi- 
lance, i, 428. 

his threatened capture of Tran- 

.quebar, ib. 

, his hostility for the English, 

prepared by the intrigues of 
Mohammed Ali, i, 429. , 

, ill-lated councils estrange the 

English from, ib. 

, embassy deputed to, which 

terminated in an offensive 
alliance against the English 
i, 433. 

, disciplined corps * under Mon- 
sieur Lally, surprised by, at 
Bellary, ib. 

, his determination to persevere 

in his plan for the.extermina- 
tion of the British power in 
ndia, i, 435. 

, a mandate procured by, from 

.>the ^Mogul, conferring.on him 
r the whole of the possessions 
held by Nizam Ali, ib. 

, rehKi-cantl}^ but finally dismisses 
all expectations of an alliance 
0 w, with tne English, i, 436. 

, turns his earnest attention ho 

the Frencii. ib. 
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Hyder, engaged in an arduous service, 
the reduction of the Mahratta 
teyitory 4)etween the rivers, 
ih. « 

> , his victory over, and pursuit of 

Hurry Pant Parkia, %h. 

, letter of congratulat\oij to, from 

JSirC.Rumb'Rld.rt. • * 

— — , his project for replacing Ragob?i, 

• * •ih the peshwaship of Poona, fj. 
, his regret it the fall of Pondi- 
cherry i, 437. • 

, the consequences of the fall of 

Mahe to, ih, 

— , Kis de^ermination«to oppose the . 
designs of one power against 
the settlements of andlher,»ii. 

, his defiMration that he will lay 

waste the province ofA^cot, 
if the reductioia of lyiahe is 
persevered in, ih. 

, his respect for the King of 

England, ih, ' • 

, conversesiwith the teachers of 

all religions, i* 438. * 

. his review of the conduct of the 

English, i, 439. 

, observations on, the mission of 

Mr. Swartz to, ih. 

— — , his atrange treatment of Mr. 
Gray, i, 441,442. 

^ the prophecies of Mohammed 

Ali respecting, i, 443. 

, desertion of the troops of Mo- 
hammed Ali to, ih. * • 

, prayers offered , up in the 

*• mosques for the success of, i, 

• 444,445. 

— — , the prodigious ampunt of his 
army, i, 444. 

— , half a Hindoo, i, 445. 

, his purchase of a considerable 

portion of Mohammed Alfa 
killedars, (governors of forts,) 

1* 446. 

, his dreadful devastations, i, 4^7. 

— — Arcot invested by, i, 452. 

, breaks up from, ih. 

, mifitary operations of, i, 454. 

, his coarse reproach oi*an officer,* 

i, 458. 

Tv its consequences, «5. 

; surrender of Colodel Saillie to, 

lb, 

, the movements of Sir Hector 

Munro incessantly and correct- ! 
ly reported to, i, 460. , , 

, the barbarism of his nWW 

evinqpd, 


IIydcr,^iis fortified camp at Mooser- 
, waick, i, 461. 

, making arrangements for the 

• resum{ftion •dr the siege of 

Arcot, ih, 

s , his movements from his fortified 

, camp near (Tonjeveram to 

. assume ^his ground before 

• • Arcot, i, 464. 

— s— his anproaches and batteries 

* formed under the guidance of 

, ^ FreimS officers, ib, . 

^,Jhi8 pmitical address superior to 

Ins military skill, i5. 

capitulation of Arept to, i, 465. 

— •engaged at one an^ the same 
time in the si^e, or the invest- 
ment of five different fortresses, 
• ib. 

, hi# improvement of the works 

^ at Carrangooly fort, ib, 

, a stratagem of, defeated, i, 467. 

— r — , siege of Perfciacoil raised by, i, 
I 468. 

, Vellore, siege of? raised by, #5. 

, intelligence of the arrival of a 

• Prenen fleet off ^adf as rapidly 

• conveyed to, ib, ' , 

— f— , his select cavalry, i, 477. 

, a generakcharge of his cavalry 

^ repelled by gir Eyre Coote, i, 

• 478.. 

, faults ofji, 483. • • 

, unsuccessful attempt of, to 

relieve Tripassore, i, 485. 

, the endeavour of Sir Eyre Coote 

to bring him to action, ib, 

, the imperfect knowledge df his 

character by Sir Eyre Coote, 
i,48«. • 

, manoeuyrcB of, i, 492,493. * 

— , dcfectinn of the chiefs of, i, 494. 

-J , his propensities more than half 

^Hindoo, i, 49J. 

, his personal attention to the 

army of Sir ijyre Coote, i, 500. 

, his troops not inactive, ib. 

, extreinje bnit^lity of, ih. 

, offefisive treaty between!*, and 

the Governor of Negapatam, 
ib. 

, retreat of his forces from Maha- 

dapatam, i, 501. 

, endeavours to ifitercept the 

t forces of Sir Eyre* Coote, after 
reVeving Veflore, on ^ their 
I return towards Madras, i, 503. 

! , events unfavorable to his intcr- 

i , ests on the coast of Malabar, ii, 1. 
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ilydcr, his sou's success against Colonel ; 
Brathwaitc, ii, 2. . \ 

, his mind, settled dejection of, 

ii, 3t ^ f «i 

— — , gloomy anticipations of, ib. 

, his di^/iust of the French, ii, 8. 

, his connection with Ragoba,ii,4 « 

— , foiled in every battle with Sir* 

Eyre Coote, ii, 9. ^ 

, unprosperous ^spect of Jiis 

affairs, ib. 

, <abandonment of^his schame of 

conquest in Coromandel, ib. 

, fortifications of Arcot mined 

hy^ ib. \ 

— , his address to his minister Pour- 
^ nea, o^ the subject of his 
affairs, ii, 9,10. 

, forcible idiom of, ii, 1 0. ‘ 

, his reproach of Mohammed Ali, 

ib. * i. 

, arrival of succours from Franck 

to, ib. ^ f 

, and the French, united fojccs 

' ♦ of, ii, 16. 

— — ' — , his conduct towards his allies, i 
li, >7,18. • 

c — , his severe sentence on T^utf 

AUBeg, ii, 18. * 

, retreat of, iij 21 . 

, ambuscade, fjj>repared in person 

by, ih. , ^ 

« , its dfeadful effects, ih, 

— , the views of, ii, 24. 

— — , inefficient operations of, in 
Tanjore, defeated by Colonel 
Nixon, ih. 

— ’ — , envoy sent by, to the English 
camp, ii, 25. 

— ^ ^ attributes thO war to the fraud 
practised by JMohammed Ali, 
41 , 25 . 

, English prisoners delivered io, 

by Mons. Suffrein, ii, 26. 

, an attack on his western posses- 
sions recommended by Sir 
Eyre Coote, ii, 29. 

perceptible decline in the healtli 

of, ii, * 

the nature of his indisposition, 

ib. * 

— death of, ii, 33. 

— ■ — , his mausoleum at the Lall 
Baug, on the island of ^erin- 
gapat^, ^ ' 

, his body sent to Sferingapatam, 

ib, 

deposited at the 
tomb of his father, at Colar, ib. 


llyder, couriers despatched to Tippoo, 
to acquaint him of the death 
of, ib. ’ » 

, arrangements concerning, ii, 

33,34. 

, his death, Ijuspicions of, ii, 35. 

,wactual rtrength of the army of, 

' at his death, ii, « 

, — ^ death of, real emergency of, 
ii, 38. ^ 

, his treatment of public officers, 

» i, 525. 

, his kindness to the chelas, i, 

527. 

, house of, ancj the English 

government, treaties between, 
" li, 297. 

extinction of^^die house of, ii, 

‘ , 26V. 

-- — '-Jungf appointed dewan to M. 
. Bussy, i, 240. 

" ■■■■ , murdered by Nizam Ali, 

i, 241. 


* , Futteh, ii, 265. 

, surrender of, ii, 374. 

., Naick, i, 173,523,524,526. 
Nuggur, i, 279. 

, ii, 55, 


Hyderabad, i, 3,237,299,308,309,328, 
415. * 

, ii, 99,106,155,158,217,303. 

■ — — , Carnatic, i, 438. 

, court of, i, 216. 

ii, 319. 


' — , complicated intrigues of, ii, 

304. 

Hyderghur, fort, ii, 55. 

Hydrophobia, prescription to prev^ent, 
by Tippop, ii, 265. 

Hypothesis, a flimsy one, i, 15. 
Hyppalus, ii, 129. 


Ibrahim, Meer, ii, 125,126. 

, Mohammed, ii, 310,332. 

, Saheb, i, 153. 

j , receives* orders from 

‘ Hydc^f to destroy the 

garrisons of Deonhully 
« ^ and Little Balipoat, i, 275. 

— .. , Seyed, the good commandant, 

li, 97. 

a mausoleum, erected 
over bis remains, endowed 


J |f c <'0 ' by Lord CHve, ib. 

acore, ii, 215. 

Illahec-Assud, ii, 155 
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Imagination, characteristic, i, 461. 
Imaum, and their caliph, opposite sects 
of the Mohamifiedan faith acknow- 
ledge to be the vicegerent of God 
upon earth, i, 16, 

Imaus, snows of, i,* 14. 

Jmmadce*Raia, i, 31. * • • ^ , 

ascended the Muspud, in 

^ 1637,1,30. • • 

^— poisoned by Dulwoy,(gene-^ 

ral and inimtter)* Veccrama Raj, ih. 
Incantations, braminical, incendiailes 
financial, employed by Hydcr, i, 393. 
India, i, 8,23,30,212,213,428,439. 

, ii, 127,\80,277. - 

, north of, i, 35, Note. 

, south of, h 11,13,20,444,^22. * 

, wcstcrn*OTast of, i, 14,43 1*. 

, the earliest periods dl'its IdtHory 

marked by the most complex 
revolutions, i, 1,2. . 

, no pretensions torantiquity among 

the ruling lainilies of, ih. 

, sketch of She state of the south . 

of, when the Hindoo dynasty 
began, et .^eq^, 

, Aicient divisions of, attempted to 

he traced by the.present liipits 
of the spoken languages, i, 3. 

, a curious fact respecting, i, 11. 

, States of, i, 217. 

— natives of, expert in appreciat- 
ing character, i, 368. 

— , descent of the Mohammedans 
of, i, 392. 

, tho political preparations of the 

French, for the recovery of 

• their lost ascendancy in, i, 429. 
, Sir Eyre Coote, comijiandef-in- 

Chief in, i, 463. 

, hostilities against the Dutch 

* possemions in, i, 476. 

the heaven-inspired sovereign 
of aR, ii, 6. 

, caHy antiquities of, ii, 128. 

, the proper season to open & 

campaign in, ii, 160. 

, peace, of, ii, 262. 

, gov(?tnment of, ii, 315. 

House *in Loudon, i, 2f2, Note. 

Indian, i, 359. 

army, spirit and exertion of, 

*• li, 390. 
conqueror, i, 211, 
court, i, 209. * 

manners, a curious feature 
of ancicift, i, 23f * , 

village, description of,i, 7v 
et se^. • 

‘ VOL. n. . 


indiariM, opulent tuul luxurious, tlie 
I rajpora, or royal Ixnl, a disorder most 
^ fatal to, i, 27. , , » 

•ftidignities offered by Tippoo to the 
.commissioners, ii, 91, 

Indus, !, 11,406. 

*• , ii, 128, 

•Infantry, English,#!!, 16«. 

— ^ — S', Mahratta, ii, 5. 

■~T ) Mys^orean, ii, 204. 

Influence, instructive examples of, ii, 
*152# • • 

Ingratitude and oppression, hideous 
exajnples of, i, 887. 

Inju]^, great, sustained by the English 
fleet,. 11 , 24. 

Instructions, final, for the advanc^ of 
the army, issued by Lord Morning- 
ton, li, 344. 

Insult, national, ii, 88, 

«, universal, to thb vieWs of, by 

•% Tippoo,*ii, 

Insurrection, general, of the Nairs over 
tlii^ whole province of ^alabar, ii, 9. 
|, Interests, English, accession of strengtlf 
to, ii, 324. 

Insrepidity of Lieutenajit-Coloncl 
Campbell, ii, 362. * 

lutnfders, European i, IT. 

Invaders, northern, *their cifpidity i, 8. 
Invasion, Mogul, i, *I4.* 

^ of Detjkap, in AfF^han, ii, 306. 

, India, the earliest Mussul- 
man war of Affghans, or Patans, from 
the Indian Caucasus, i, 42, Note. 
Islam, ii, 102,160,271. 

practices of, ii, 102. , 

, the outward sign of, inflicted 

upon an English soldier by order 
of Tippoo, i,*522: * , 

Island, Cfape de Verd, ii, 12. 

Ismaeel Ali, broflber-in-law *10 Hydcr, 
• ,i, 258. 

— , despatched •to Bangalore, 

to ascertain the fidelity of Kubbeei 
Beg, i, 259. • 

Italy, ii, 128. 

history of, i, 18.» . 

, state ortanded pr^erty in, i, 87. 

, French army of, ii, 305. 


JaffierSwed, fi, 148. 

Jagannatna,. i, 17, Note. 

Jagganatha, hia opinion of private pro- 
* perty, i, 72. 

hb • 
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Jagganatha, his opinion of a 'gift of 
land, i, 77. 

Jaghire. See Arrakerra. 

Jagbiredars, -extl-fime Oppression of tha^ 
1, 137. 

Jah Ali,ii, 3^. • ‘ 

Jah Secuiider, ii, 241,256. 

Ja*igur river, ii, 218.^ 

Jain, sect of, i, 54, and Appendix No. 6, 
in this volume. 

, the doctrines of, Consult Appen- 
dix Tto. 5, i, 26, Note , „ 

Jambelly and several other pla/jes, con- 
quered by Canterava Narsa Raj in 
1641,1,33. 

Janastan, i, 9, Note. 

Janissaries, Turkish, i, 407. 

Jebbum, a Hindoo ceremony, amply 
described, i, 445. 

Jedda, ii, 150. • 

Jee Hafiz, ii, 2&5. « 

Jeejavoo, i, 43. • r* 

Jehan Khan, i, 3^8,476,476. [ 

^his deceptive miistcA of 

* « men, i, 219. 

Jests, royal, ii, 118. 

Jesus, religwn of, ii, 100. « 

Jews, the ii, 276. 

Jezzar Pacha, ii, 334. • 

-^5 — , his 'preparktion for a 

formidable Turkisl^ inva- 
sion of Egypt, ib, 

, Buonaparte’s letter to, 

• ib. 

Jignee, ii, 191. 

Johnson, Mr., i, 446. 

Commo'dore, ii, 11,12. 

_1 , Captain, i, 359. 

Jones, Colonel, ii, 62. 

Jvdda, if, 334. 

Judea, records of the gale and purchase 
of land in, -i, 83. * , 

Jugdeo Ghautkee, i, 59. ^ o 

Jug Deo, i, 254. 

Julia Augusta, .ii, 123. 

Jullihal, i, 4054 

Jung, Basalut, i, 393,429,433. 

_^,ii, 106,138. 

— remonstrance of the 

government of Madras 
to, i, 433. t 

-, Mohabbut, ii, 110,111. 

Nasir, i, 319. 

? — , campaign of, i, 209. 

, Salabut„j, 297. i • * 

- , soubadar of the Deckan, 

i, 209,210. 

- - — , M. Bussy fought the 

c battles of, i, 213,214,21^. 


Jung, Salabut, Tohuvver, ii, 116.* 
Jungum, priests of, i, 21, Note. 

, religion oi; i, 27 

, sect of the, i, 65, and Ap- 
pendix, No. 4, of the same 
volume, t 

‘^principles of the, i, li24. 

* priests Cxhort their , disciples 

’ Ip rebellion against the Raja 
^ of Mysoor, i, 128. • « •* , 

*Junmum, a word used emphatically in 
Malabar and Travancore, i, 98. 
Justice, singular mode of enforcing, i, 
44, Note. 


K 

I (. 

Kaliiiga. Sec Telinga. 

Kanchee. See Kinjee. 

Kanj.ee language. See Tamul language. 
Kangiam. See, Coimbatore. 

Karical, i, 244,245. 

Karoogullee, conquened from his rela- 
tion bv Raj Wadeyar in 1695, i, 28. 
Kasim Khan, i, 147. 

, appointed foujd&r over 

the provinces of the Car- 
natic, i, 134. 

surprised by the Mah- 

rattas, ib. 

Meer-Abd-ul, ii, 139. 
Kaunkanhully, ii, 234. 

Kay, Dr. ii, 130. 

Kebeelu, ii, 291 . 

Keilenchee, , village of, i, 147. 

Kellinoor, ii, 17. 

Kellumunralum, the head-quarteris of 
the English Army, ii, 348. 

Kelly, Captain, i, 360. 

, Colonel ii, 44,159,173. 

, death of, ii, 173. * 

Kembala, i, 21. 

, Wadeyar, of, i,‘24. 

, ib. Note. ' 

-n — , conquered, from the Wade- 
yar of, by Raj^Wadeyar in 1 590, i, 28. 

Kempe-Goud, Raja, i, 36,142. 
Kempenfelt, Admiral, ii, iT. 

i , capture of a 

French convoy by, ib. 
Kempfer, ii, 121. 

Kenebengodi, ii, 156. 

Kehnaway, Sir John, ii, 138,235,256. 
Kerachooryf character o^ i, 146. 

Kerala, i, 7. 

— in sqme ^tables Toolava con- 
• * * * sidered a subdivision of, i,«5. 
— conquest of, i, 9^. 
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Keranchy, ii, 306. 

Kerbela, holy shrine^ of, ii, 148. 

Kereem S^eb, sda of Hyder, prema- 
ture birth of, i, 258. 

Kesara, town of, i, 24. 

Khajah Abdulla, if 158. 

Khakee Shah, i, 308,3|4,326. « ^ 

Khalneh) excesses practised at tl|c siege 
of. i, 138. * • . * 

Khan Biiauder, title of, given to Hyder 
i;27(f. 

, Khan Jehan, ii, 280. • 

^ vicissitudes experi- 
enced by, ib. 

intrefiidity of his 
mother, ii, 281. 

Kasim, an officer belonging ^to 

Aurungzebe,,^ 57. * 

“ Khazanatul Rewayah,” eitract, Aom, 
on tributary or tithed land, i,J>7. 
Kheir-u-Deen, attempt to assassinate, i, 
179. 

Khesgbee, Kadir Khan, ii, 215. 

Khutba, reading q£ the, ii, 109. • 
Khyzer, ii, 284. • * 

Kikary, conquered from Jug Deo Raj, 
Aie descendant of the celebrated 
Jug Deo, by Ra\ Wadeyar in 
1615, i, 28. 

Kilpatrick, Captain, succeeds to the com- 
mand of Trichinopoly, i, 196. 

King, assumption of the rank of, by Tip- 
poo, li, 110. 

of England, letters from, 442. 

Kingeri, ii, 187,188. • 

Kingdoms, Patan, of Vijeyapoor and 
Golconda, i, 40,41. 

— # ^ Indian, their component 

► parts, i, 74. 

their interior con- 
stitution not liable to change, 

Kingl, Belial, tor Hoisala, i, 26, Note, 

, (^adumba, ii, 103. 

• Mussulman, confederacy of the 

I * four, i, 12,38. 

, Patan, i, 10. , 

Kinjee, evidently Kanchec, the Conje- 
veram of our maps, i, 41, Note, 
Kirkpatrick, 11,126,132,250,285, 322, 337. 

/ his Tippoo’s jfhtters, i, 

521 

,ii, 104,265. 

Kishen feij, i, 21. * , 

— — Dud Raj, i, 35, Note, 

Kistna river, i, 2,3,8,10,12,^59,237,250, 
329,397,401,402,405. 

,ii, 104,115,118;218,J}93. ^ 

— • — , the first Mohammedan army 
that ever croased if, i, 7. 


Kistnagherry, i, 309,326,336,837,845 
363,364. 

, syrreniJir i, 336. 

* , fort, ii, 173;225,227. 

unsuccessful attempt on, 

11, 228. i 

• Kistnapa, Naick of Ginjee, i, 39. 

•Kittoor, ii, 106,118, 166. 

Knq^, fJeutenant Colonel, ii, 245,246. 
Kglapore, 7^ 

— , origin of the house of, ib, 
K*oonjul, weala fort of, i, 214. • 
Koonigidl, conquered •from Kempc 
Gopd, by Dud Deo Raj, i, 35. 

Koran, the, i, 425. • 

— i , ii, 122,270. 

, recognizes no rale of inhcri^ncc 

to kingdoms, i, 17. 

— — * , precept of the, ib., Note. 

— — , falSe, i, 308. 

1 , the pledge of a, li, 304. 

, the, a singular text of, ii, 335. 
Kc^illeunda, i, 12. ^ 

I KrAtna, the celebrated Iiidian Apollo, 

t i, 20. • • 

, a young man of the. tribe of 

* ¥edav8, ib. », 

Kubbeer Beg, i, 258. • 

Kun^)oor, (G unpoor, or Guntoor,) i, 12. 
Kurdla, ]^ace of, iif 301. * 

Kumfol, i, 282,2831873,434. 

, Nabob .of, i, 163. 

, ii, 297. ' 

— , Medina 8hah of, ii, ^03. 

Kurpa, i, 373,406,406,407,408,434,438. 
, ii, 36,106,261,301. 

, country of, i, 249. , 

, conquest of, i, 438. 

, Nabob of, i, 163,166,254,402. 

ii* 63. 


— — , Nabobs of, i, 135. 

— T-— , represeiAed by Mohkmmed Ali 
tb be ancient dependency of Car- 
natic, i, 438. • 

Kurreem Khan, i, 392. , 

Abdul, ii, 34* 

Kurrucknaut, ii, 112. 

Kytch, gulph of; i, 39;f. . 

»,ii, 306. * 

Kuttub, Shah, i, 10, Note. 


Ladies, Nftif^ of nortbttn Malabar, 
ii, 122. 

Lahore, Mahratta p()8t al, ii, 7. 

T^akt of pearls, origin of the, i, 14H. 
lAlly, Monsieur, i, 393,394,415,433,471 
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Lally, Monsieur, ii, 3,18,31,64. 

, takes command of the 

French armies in India, 

•i, 5ll. • 

^ orders M. Bussy to 

]fU*oceed to Pondicherry, i0» 

character of, i, 243. 

— * , conduct of, excites ab- 

horrence, i, 244. '* 

— , orders six bramins to 

be blown ^wAy from ftie 
muzzles of his camion, i, 
,245. 

, jmblic entry of, into 

Arcot, i, 246. 

, besieges Madras, ib. 

raises the siege of Ma- 
dras, i, 247. 

, differs in opinion with 

M. Bussy, respecting the 
I>!an of the cainj)a^gii, i, 
252. 

^applies to Mysoor, for 

succour, i, 253. ; 

— , his amiable disposition, 

ii, 3. 

r. ^ discomfiture of 

p corps of, ii, 19. 

Lamhtoii, Captain, ii, 369. ^ 

Land, cldeiw of the,9^><?c Aala Pyke. 
, neither kvig«nor remind a/' pro- 
prietor of, a, 78, 

, tax, amount ofj 2 b. 

Landed property, the origin of, accord- 
ing to Menu, i, 67. 

, the term of, not suf- 
ficiently distinguished 
' from feudal law, i, 66. 

^ meaning attached to, 

i, 68. 

—2 ^ early opinions regard - 

, .ing the state of, in India, 
i, 69. 

— , ancient state of, in 

Ilome, i, 80. 

■ ■ — 7, hereditary and entail- 

ed, an universal principle of Hindoo 
law i 77. » 

Langs’ Colonel, i, 340, *344, 365, 359,360 
366,367. 

,ii, 76,77. . 

, singular report propa- 
gated by, i, 367. 

1— son of, taken prisoner 

by Hyder, i, 460. 

his rtoai^cable answer 

to Hyder, ib. 

Language, its identity often ’proves the 
identity of origin, i, 3. ^ 


Language, Mahratta, parts in which it is 
spoken, i, 3. 

, the Telifcga, where spoken, 

i, 4. 

, the Tamul, where spoken, ib. 

, Canarese, ii, 198. 

r-: , ii, 3.3. 

“ ^ j - t Maliralta, ib. » 

, Persinn, ii, 103. 

— Portuguese, i, 23, > 

‘ , Tamul, i; 21, '84. 

j of Toolava, bow far it ex- 
tends, i, 5. 

I^anguages, European, i, 23, Note. 

Ijaw, Hindoo, ii, 7. 

— ^ uncertainty of succession 

characteristical of, i, 23. 

, Mr., commands the troops before 

' i Trichinopoly, i, 175. 

o assumes a defensive position on 

the island of Seringham, ib. 

, commands a detachment for Hy- 

. dcrabad, i, 237. 

Lawrence, wars of, i, -340. 

— j (Johyael, conducts the opera- 
tions in defence of Madras 
i, 247. 

— , returns to JCngland, 

generally regretted, i, 251 . 

^ Major, joins JNasir Jung, i, 

163. 

retires in disgust to 
Port St. David, i, 164. 

, takes command of the 

. ’ British troops, i, 174. 

^ relieves Trichinopoly, 

' i, 175. 

defeats the French at 

1 Baahoor, i, 1 80. 

relieves Trichinopoly, 
i, 185. 

, greatly inferior to the 

French and Nunjeraj, i, 187. 

, extraordinary victory 

of, i, 188,189. 

, moves towards Tan- 

jore, i, 190. 

, ioined by the army of 

Tanjore, ib. 

— , obtains a decisive vic- 
tory over M. Brennier, 1, 
191, 

— , obtains a singular 

victory over M. Astruc, 
194. 

dislodges the enemy 
from Weyconda, ib, 

, goes into quarters 
ring the monsoon, i, 195. 
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Lawrei^b, Major, arrives at Trichino- j 
poly, i, 197. 1 

j^dangerous illness ot 

i, ‘202. 

■ — — , marches in the direc- 

tiotf of Tanjore, i, 205. 

— — *• , is con^rat^l£|^ed bj^ L 

, t the Kaja, for his|)l-ompt ’ 
assistance, t6.« • , » 

-*—• — a* is greatly reinforced^ 

returnvS to Trichkio- 
poly, i, 206. 

— successful action of, 
in defence of his convo}', , 
207. 

compels the dnciny to 


ib. 


act on the defensive, ib. 

Laws, /spirit of, ii, 121, f 
Lawyers, Koman, their generid idea of 
property, i, 67. 

Leger, M., ii, 178. 

Legions, Roman, ii, 148. « 

Legislation, Jewish, i, 1 8. * 

Leo, ii, 133. * * ' 

Le Sage, ii, 272. 

Letter? intercepted, from a French of- 
ficer, ii, 18. , # 

Liberty, civil, without a name to this 
• day in the languages of 
Asia, i, 14. 

, cherished in Greece, ib. 

, i)ractical, compounded of vari- 
ous and conflicting particles, i, 19. 
Libra, ii, 133. ' * 

Linimika. iSee Canara, and Jf oolava, See 
also Note^ i, 5. 

Lindsay, Honorable Captain, ii, 247. 

, Sir John, i, 422. . * 

Lingana, a discarded minister, gives 
Hyder secret information, i, 5 j77. 

Littib, Captain, ii, 218,239,240. 

Loan to the Mahrattas, ii, 209. 

’ London, India House in, i, 212, Nofe. 
Lord Protector, the, ii, 106. 

Lords, House of, ii, 277. , 

Loughour, the impregnable rock of. 
surrendered, after a lapse of twenty 
years, to ttie Duke of Wellington, ii,S. 
Louis, Port, ii, 309. * * 

Louis XVI, ii, 123, 124, 148, 155,178, 
248. 

Lubin, Chevalier de St., i,t337,Jl5 1,429 

an iniposto/, i 

338. « 

Lumbanies, ii, 237. j 

Lushington, Mr.. C«JIector 4 >l 'riiipcvcl- ^ 
Jy, i, 106, , * * *( 

Lutl Ali I3cg, \ 280* 


Lutf Ali Beg, appointed co the com- 
mand of Madoor* i, 229. 

Lycurgus, i, 85. 

• • • 

M 

Mf^rAi, conquest ot; i, 37,142, 

Ma^gry» 

Maan Vicran Ka^j, i, 297. 

MalKT, i, 7. • » 

Macartney. Lord, i, 476fI89,490,499. 

' , ii, 13,14,15.24,25,39, 

• , 70,77,79,85,86,87. 

— J government of Mad- 

ras assumed by, i, 4^(). 
his political and mili- 


tary plans, ii, 39. 

, ii, 283,338. 

dissension between, 


and Sir Kyrc Cootc, ii, 13. 
IV^canley, Cajrfain, ii, 179,348. 
i —f , Ensi|,ai;i, 44^ 


, 8cut a prisoned fo 
Seringapatam, ib. 

♦Mticdonald, Major, ii, 360*1 
Mackenzie, Major, i, 8,9,13, 40. • 

— 1 -... Dhoor-summoodcr, 

ruins of, discovered by, 
•i i, 7. » • 

, hifi'skc^ch of the w^ar, ii, 256. 


Macleod, Lord, i, 452. 

, Brigadier-General,* ii, 67,68, 

69,70,80,87,91,94,115. 

, Colonel, ii, 30,31,32,53,54, 

56,6I,9!J. 

, Captain, ii, 391. 

William, ii, 198, 


Mr., ii,*230. 


Macnamara, a Fsench officer so named, 
, ii,^155. . • 

invited by Tippoo to a re- 
view, ib. • 

Maepherson, Mr., ii, 106,109. 

Madana, i, 332. • 

, ii, 77. 

Madenemuley, 525. f ^ 

Madoo Row, 302,303, 305, 306, 307, 
365,374,375.376,377.378, 
. 382,384 

ii, 4,8. 

— ^ his military fj^lents of a 

high order, i, 374. 

i »-»cros§cs thc»l^istua, i, 284 

invests H>Mor in his 

camp, 1 , 285 

defeats Hyder at Rctlchul- 

» ly. ib. • 
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Madoo Row, passes considerate de- 
tachments over the river 
Tf^ombuddra, i, 286. 

, •compels riyder to abandon 

his intrenched camp, ib, 

, ^ath of, i, 388. * 

^ See, Row Madoo. 

M&door, ii, 209. 

, fort of, i, 229. ' 

rivc3r, ii, 336. 

Madras, i, 298, 309, 3 15, 3^6, ^21, 327, 328, 

, 329,330, 3?6,338, 345, 349, 

;i50, 360,362,363, .364,365, 
366,367,368,369,370,372, 

^ 421,428,436,443,446^463, 

468,483,489,495,1500,523. 

,ii, 1 1,14J 9,21,33,40,66,67.76,86, 

' 142,176,.! 79,210,242. 

, government, i, 21 1,335,421,422, 

423,433,443,446,471,473, 
499, ^ 

, in 125,151,158. ^ * 

its errors, ii, 9dA 

, remonstrances/ of, 
i* , 'to Nizam Ali and Basalut 

Jung, i, 433. 

— , Oo^prnor of ii, 163, « ' 

— , ,.J ^ reproaches the 

French, i, 234. * 

embassy to,*i, 388,426. 

records of, % 21 , ^ 

— , grant for the first English fort 

. . at,i,l<)0. 

, discussions on the records of, 

i, 104,105. 

, board of revenue of, its report 

res][5ecting Tinnevelly, i, 
112. 

, state of, i, 244. 

siege of, i, 246. ' 

— , ludicrous policy of, i, 431. 

1 — j torpor of, i, 446. ^ 

, roused by invasion, ib. t 

, march, of the English army 

from, i, 452. 

, dissensions at, ii, 76. 

, reduction and razing of, ii, 310. 

— — and Bongbay, presidencies of, 
ii;330. • * 

Madura, province of, i, 112,210,216,234, 
327,962,363.. 

ii, 230. 

— — , Raja of. See Nagana Naid. 

Vbrapa Naick of, i, 34. 

Naip]^ of, i, 39,41 ‘ 

Mahabalipoor, or l^ven Fagodas, i, 8, 
Note, 

Mahabarut, i, 34, Note, 

Mahadppatam, i, 501 « 


Mahadec Khan, ii, 252. 

Maha Mirza Khan, i, 464. 

, Numi Muntup, i, 26^ 

^ or Dessara, feast of, i, 

32,195. 

, signifying the great 

ninth, descriptipn of, i, 32, Note, 
Mahar^htra, i, 8; • * 

T — ; * —See, Mahratta. 

Maharut, ii, 347. * 

'Mahdavee, Zeen-ul-ab-u-Deen, ii, 102. 

— , fouje- 

dar of Coorg, ib. 

I4alie, French fortress, i, 429,459.* 

, ii, 2.‘ , 

, expedition for the reduction of, 

i, 433,437. 

, full of, i, 437. " r 

Mah'i'j^tta, let iguage, view of the country 
. lOver which it is spread, 

i, 3,4. 

, characteristics of a, i, 157, 

* Note. 


**-, anecdote of»a, ib. 

Mahiattas, the,''i, 330,335,338,344,365, 
366,374,375,377,383,391, 
400,401,417,418,4^3,425, 
• ,427,431. 

, ii, 6,99,109,116,156,180. 

, confederacy of •the, i, 300. 

, retreat of the, purchased, i, 

304. 


, exactions of the, i, 385. 

, peace with the, i, 386. 

Mahratia state, Ragoba acknowledged 
, by Hyder as the exclusive 
head of, i, 390. 

invasion of Arcot, i, 423. * 

———territories, reduction of, be- 
tween the rivers, by 
Hyder, i, 436. 

war, financial pi^assurc, result- 
ing from, i, 463. , 

Mahrattas, dreadful slaughter of, i, 401. 

, movements of the* i, 402. 

— ; -, troubles with the, i, 444. 

^ the, invade Mysoor, i, 228. 

pledged districts of the, 

given to Hvdter, i, 230. 

S-, Poona, i, 214^417,423. 

^ 3^4 

negotiations of the, 

‘ ^ i, 330. 

— A— , desolating encroachments of 

c the, ii, 296. 
cavalry of the, ii, 300. 
Maiss^, M.,Qomma!id8 the French,!, 200. 

I MarabaV,i, 11,329,3.30,332,333,357,390, 
433. , 
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Mafabar, ii. 9.24, 30, 52, 56,71, 134, 100, 
180,215,268,261. 

Iftnguag/e, extends over Tra- 

vancore and Malabar, i, 6. 

. See Tamuj language. 

, what Rprishta means when 

« he mentions theoitti,/. 

— V, limits of, I * ^ 

hereditary right* to handed 

• •• propertpr in, indefeasible, i,^ 

95? 

royalty of, in whom invested, 

i, 96. 

coast of, i, 216. 

the first Moharamedan corps » 

that ever entered it, i, 222. 

periodical rains of, i,^27. • 

^ conq^st of, i, 298. • 

^ reduction of the/who]^ •pro- 
vince of, by. Gen., Aber- 
cromby, ii, 180. 

, orders issued for the return 

of Gen. Abercromby to, • 
ii, 205. 

— — — , English army on the coait of, ‘ 

ii, 338. 

1 -^ war of, i, 385. 

, coast of, i, 429^ 

, Dutcn settlements 

•on, i, 437. 

— , French settlements 

on, ib, 

«, English settlements 
on, ib. 

^ affairs of, ii, 1, seq’^T. 

^ English posts in,^i, 65, 

^ retrospect of the affairs of, ii, 

» 75,76. 

• , northern, Nair la^es of, ii, 

121,122. 

^ principalities of, ii, 1^1. 

J — ^ rebellion in, ii, 125. 

^ productions of, ii, 129. 

• 1 , rams of, ii, 161. 

» Malacca, ii* 305. 

Malartic, General, ii, 309,310,311,312, 
313,314. 

Malavilly, fort of, i, 228. 

, ii, 350,353. 

Malcolm. Capf., ii. 344,348,392. 

— ^ his “ India,’' ii, 261, 

296,297,298. 

Malhoudfes, ii. 6. • 

Malicks, explanation of the term bf, 
and instances of their distTiessed situa- 
tion, i, 116. 

Mallaveliy, battle o% ii, 39?. , 

Mallet, Sir C. Warej i, 522. ’ • 

Maloor, i, 343, ^ » 


Malpurha, river of, i, 2.35, "^284,405, 

~,ii, 104,218. 

Malwa, provinc^, i, 

» , ii, 7. 

Mama Trimbuc, i, 377,378. 

j^an, the only animal who successfiilly 

• braves the seasons, ii, Zip. 

• Man Khan, i, 368* * 

Mahdaifis, his quaint answer to Onesi- 

critus, i, 70.^ 

Mangalore,' capture of, i, 278,331. 

, ii.-^9, 68,60, 61, 68, 8?, 88,103, 

• 178,265,292,305,307,312,332. 

^ treaty of, ii,l40. 

— ij , reduction of, ii, ^9. 

• — fall of, ii, 68. 

, commanded by Col. Camp- 
bell, ii, 61. 

— , the wantonly protracted 
• siege of; ii, 63,76. 
vf — , Tippoo’s plahs for starving, 
li, 80. 

, progress of famine at, ii, 90. 

, fort of, taken charge of by 

Tippoo, ib, • * 

Tippoo’s own accoqnt of his 

» long detention at, ii, 98,0^. 
Mangaricota, ii, 30,31. • 

Mai/illa, reduction of, ii, 306. 

Manners, Indian, I curious feature of 
anejent, i, 23. » • 

Manuscripts, their, disagreement, i, 21. 

Hindoo, i, 41. 

Mackenzie, ib. Note, 

, See Mackenzie.* 

, Mysooreai^ ii, 178. 

Manuttoor, depending on Periapat|un, 
conquered in 1617 by Raj Wadeyar, 
i, 28. , 

Maphuz Khan, ailpcarance ahd views 
of, i, 200. 

, ifrevaxication*of, i, 206. 

— • — , son of Anwar-u-Deen, 

taken piisoner, i, 161. 

, ii, 242,249,297,300,308, 

327,376t 

Mapillas, the, ii, 121,129. 

Mjtrlborough, Duke ofj ii, 1 2. 
Marmalong, i,* 462. * 

Marriage, whimsical affiance of, i, 48. 

, <5hahiee*8, i, 45. 

, double treaty of, with the 

Nabob of Savanore, i, 4 I 64417 . 
Marriott, Colonel, ii, 292. 

Marufthully tBanti^ ii, 174. ; 

Masoor, i, 6, Note. 

Masulipatam, investment of, i, 247. 

capture of, by Colonel 

•Forde, i, 248. ' 
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JVIjisulipatam, i, 2»%. 

Matrons, Roman, ii, 120. 

Matthews, Capta^tj, i, 346,355. 

^ BAgadier-General, ii, 53. ' 

^ General, ii, 54,55,56,58,78, 

ii2,280. 

— , his military dispositions, ii, 58. 

— 1 , unhappy • controversy be- 

tween, and theGovcininent, 
ii, 59. , 

, Captain, Mulwagal taken by 

the bold btratogem of, t, 339. 

, Genreral, diversion rf/ider, ii, 

40. 

his surrenden of 
Bednorc to Tippoo, ii, 59. 
murder of, ii, 91. 

Maulojee, i, 43. 

Mauritius, i, 209. 

,ii, 305. 

, weakness of the goverr-inent 

of, ii, 329. /• 

Maxwell, Colonel,' ii, 174,203,204, ^.*7, 
,228,246. 

^ Ills expedition to lla- 

raniahal, ii, 232, 

Mea, Lalla,,«, 291. < 

Mcaco, ii, 121. 

Mean, Lalla, i, 383. 

Mecca, temple of, i, ^298. 

, ii,' 116,150,275,33.7 

Medes and Persians, law of the, ii, 309. 
‘Medina, ii, 120. 

, chief Of, ii, 120,150,275,335. 

Mediterranean, the, ii, 340. 

Medows, Gen., ii, 11,12,13,27,142,168, 
17^,174,175,177,179,185, 
226,246,247. 

^ arrival of, from Bom- 

^ bay, li, 13. 

appointed to the govern- 

* ment oPMadras, ii, 159. 

, reduces Palghiint, ib. * 

, writes to Tippoo, ib. 

.his reply to Tippoo, 

<ii, 160. 

— y his march to Madras, 

K, 177.' 

^ Unecdotc of, ii, 188. 

Meer Aly Reza, i, 199. 

^ brother-in-la\/ to Ry- 
der, sent to quell insur- 
rections in the eastern 
provinces, i, 287. 

, Hussein t41i, ii, 285. • * * 

, Assud, i; 155. ' r 

negotiates for the introduc- 
tion ofMahratta troops, 
i, 156 % 


Meer Assud, taken prisoner, ib. 

, Ibrahim, maternal uncle of llydcr, 

appointed to %he cconmand of 
Malavilly, i, 228. 

— , Moyeen-u-Deen Khan, i, 377. 

, Saheb, i, 434,4^4. 

^ ^,>^horeef-u-J^)een, i, 160, Note. 

Meeras^j and Merassdar, meaning of, 
- i, 104. 

, of a villager defined^ i, 106® 

“ Meerassy right,” what,!, 105. 

— « “ privileges,” explanation of, 

ib. * 

Mcerjumla, General of Golconda, in- 
vades the northern districts of Co- 
romandel, i, 101. 

Megasthenes, i, 69,70. 

Mehedeb, what, ii, 284.* 

Mehfab Khan, ii, 285. 

Memoirs, histarical, i, 38, Note. 
Mendicant, travelling Hindoo, i, 461. 
Menu, 7th chapter of, i, 16,17, Note. 
, his opinion of the origin of land- 
ed pjoperty, i, 67. » 

Mercara, fort ofi* i, 389. 

^ 101,214,215. 

, surrounded by the natives of 

Coorg, for the purpose of reducing 
it by famine, i, 391. 

Merchants, secret emigrations of, into 
Baramahal, ii, 264. 

Mercury, ii, 133. 

Meritch, i, 401. 

ii, 104,218. 

Mexico;* ii, 128. 

Meyconda, ii, 221 . 

Mliedi Ali Khan employed on an em- 
bassy by Hyder to Poona, i, 282.* 
Miasumooder, conquered from Bheirapa 
Naick by Canterava Narsa Raj, in 
1646, i, 34. 

Milgota, hills of, i, 41,378. ‘ 

hills, description of, 

Ministry, British, i, 212. • 

Mint, Canterava Narsa Raj*, the first 
Raja of Mysoor who established one, 
i, 32. 

Mirjan, ii, 53. 

Mirjee, ib. * 

, lapturc of, ib. 

“ Modena 8harhi Baaz,” extract from, 
denying the sovereign’s property in 
land, ifhe'receives tribute, i/ll8. 
MeSiern French, anticipation of their 
enemies by forced marches, i, 393. 
Moens, Mr., ii, 137. 

f , •Governor of Cochin, ib. 

IVlogul,* the, i, 298,339,435. f 

— , invasion, i,*44. , 
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Mogul, the autliorily of, i, Ifi'i. j 

, mandates ot the, i, 209. 1 

, Al*Khan,*ivlll. 

, emperor Ahmed Shah, 329. | 

, empire, the whole power of the, 

usurped ’by Sindea, ii, 296. 

, die iraprisoiK^, ii, 300. /, ^ $ 

, emptft-or, the deposed, ii fsiS. 

Mojjuls, i, 10,1). • ■. * 

continued direct their atten-# 
tion to Ilmdostan, i, 11. 

, preparatory to the invasion* of 

Timoor in 1396, established 
themselves to the south of the 
Indu9, id. * » 

, finally established them|elves in 

the fixed government of De'lhi 
in 149?, id. ^ ' 

— , the strong fortress -of Dowiata- 

had fell into their possession in 'l 634, 
i 40. 

Mohammed, ii, 101,123,276. 

•, birth of, ii, 292. * 

— revelations of, ii, 100 

Ali, i, 212,213,214,216,234, , 

242,247,297,300,325,327,329, * 

• 337,338,340,343,345,349, 

350,351,352,357,364,365, 
366,367,369,370,384,421, 

'• 423,425,426,427,428,429, 
436,437,438,441,442,443, 
444,448,449,453,462,464. 

, ii, 25,72,99,136,137, 

197,198,229. 

^ contended for by the 

English aa Nabob of 
Arcot,i, 209,210,211. 

? ^ acknowledged lawful 

• Nabob of tl)£ Carftatic, 

# i, 295. 

^ literal import of the 

* » title of, id. 

^ ^ , death of, i, 149. 

! once in possession of 

‘ * Tanjore, i, 109. 

, marriage of, i, 149. • 

son of Anwar-u-Deen, 

^ flight of, i, 161. 

j, solicits assistance from 

th« English,* id, ' 

— , obtains permission to 

^ take the field, i, 164. 

1 ^ receives aifl from ^e 

English, id. 

inconsistent^^ and pusil- 
lanimity of, id. 

— , negotiations of, ij J fi8. ^ 

, fraud of, regarding Tri- 
• clifbopoly, i, 178. 


Alohaujmed Ali.proeccds with the Eng- 
lish towards Arcot, i5, 

,jsei\d| lan embassador t<» 

the Raja of Mysoor, i, 172. 

g , extravagant plans of, 

i, 298. • 

^ , secret views of, i, ^(X). 

^ /eproach of, by Hydcr, 

. * i, 437. 

'-1 : — 9 , ignorant plans of, j, 

340. 

general temfency oi‘ 

■* the military talents of, 

. 1 , 351 . 

— , — j ^ murders hfs wounded, 

i, 385. 

, excellent gcnei idship 

, of, i, 401. 

disgraceful intrigues 

of, in England, i, 421. 
1 debts of, id. 

• x , Viei^js of, i, 422. 

— , en^bassador sent by, to 

I Ilyder, disrmssed. i, 427, 

, his improvement ortho 

fortifications of .Tanjore, 

• • id. 

his designs, a curfous 

• evidence of, i, 428. 

■ , his prophecies respect- 

i ing h 443. 

his troops mutinous for ^ 

want of pay, id. 

, a jebbum pafrl for by, 

, i,445. 

desigryated the most 

faithful ally of the Frfig- 
lish, i, 443. 

jj, expends great^ treasure 

in fortifying Arcot, i, 4(M. 

— ^ falsehood and ingrati- 

, tufle of, i, «8*49;). 

— 1 , B»id by Tippoo to have 

been the sole cause of the 
war, ii, 65*. 

, considefed by Jlydcr, 

as one of his best omogrs, 

. ii, 72. • , 

reply of, to Ilyder, fd. 

— , anecdote of, td, 

•- — , death of, ii, 73. 

^ conspired with I'ippoo 

for the liethronemcnt of 
his father, ii, 74. 

f Bhehde, i, 14i);. 

— TIerveish Khan, ii, 147, 

.Jssoof, i, 245. 

j fidelity of, to the English, 

» i, 201, 
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Mohaminrd Sayeed, son of Sufder Ali, 
succeeds his father, i, 1^8. 

^ SeyeA,*^ 38C. ^ 

, ii, 6,35,284,382. 

, weak goverpmentp 

^ of, ii, 6. 

( Wellee, i, 149. 

III., an expedition 8f*nt by, 

destroyed the capital 
Dhoorsummooder hi 
, 1326. 1,7. 

, crude attempt of, 

Mohammedan conquest, Travancore, 
Malabar and South 
Canara, escaped the, 
i, 6. 

> j f5fst irruption to the 

south of the 'I'aptoe, i, 6. 

, army, the first* that ever 

, crossed the Kistna^ was 
led figainst Dhoor- , 
ommooder, i, 7. 

j government, detestable 

* ^ character of thcf. i, 

' 101 , 102 . 

^ edicts and institutions, 

cruelties of, i, 114. 
Mohammedans, i, 12,15,445. , 

r-, ii, 32^ 

, Kqrap of, like the sacred 

code of the Hindoos, 16. 

^ estates of individuals 

, among, i, 17. 

, early, their opinion of 

the origin of landed 
property, i, 67. 

— ! ^ of India, descend of. i, 

392. 

j ^ ethical treatises of the, 

‘ ii, 272. 

Mohee-u-D/icn, i, 159.% 

— ^ - , death of, i, 160. ^ 

Mohorvum, the, performed *^by both 
armies, ii, ll5. 

Moleville, Bertf^nd de, ii, 178. 

Molle, Lieutenant, bravery of, ii, 369. 
Monajee, appointments of, i, 205. 

tne ITanjore' (general, johis 

Mohammed Ali, i, 174. 
Monarchies, European, i, 17.^ 

Moneron, Pierre, ii, 307. 

Moneypenny, Colonel, ii, 360,362. 
Monsoon, south-western, effects of the, 
lij 160. , 

, of Malabai^ ii, ^340. 

Montesquieu, ii, 121. 

Montgomery, Major, ii, 217; , 

Montresor, Lieutenant-Colonel, ii, 346. i 
Aloodajee. JJhounsla* i. 464 


; Moodelair, Oaute, i, 37. 
i ^ Mooglec pass, ii, 184. 

Moogoor, conquered f^om BUswan Raj 
Wadeyar, by Kaj Wadeyar, in 1615, 
i,28. ‘ , 

Mook, Arso, iy 139. 

I Moore^ASTgn, i, ^^68. 

,lMr. ii, 128. ^ 

, Captain, i, 495. ^ 

^ Alajor, defeated py llyder, ^ 

Trivadi, i, 255, 

Moorehouse, Captain, i, 495. 

, Colonel, ii, 163,189. 

, death of, ii, 189. 

, moiHiment to the 

, memory of, at Aladras, ih, 
Moorgamalla, i, 344. 

Moor^'^erwauk, i, 46l,48(j< 

Moosuh ii, 148. 

Alootaf)iHce, i,®433. 

Moolk-ul-Nizain, i, 216. 

Aloracin, M ., Chief at Masulipatam, i, 
237. 

— ^ joins Necjceb Oolla, i, 

. 24'6. 

•xMorari Row, i, 136,163,235,271,367,373, 
394,395,396. 

, appointed Mahratta go- 
vernor, i, 157. 

, detaches himSelf from the 

confederacy, and encamps 
on the bank of the 

(.bleroon, i, 202. 

attacks Gauderow, and 

puts him to the route, i, 
*■ 205. 

, defeat of, by Hyder, i, p4. 

singular defence of, i, 342. 

I : hjg refusal of the demands 

I of llyder, i, 39#. 

— , sends an envoy to Hvder, 

i, 395. * 

, death of, i, 396. 

. See Kow. Mbrj^ri. 

Alorlay de Peveron, ii, 64. 
M’Ornington, Lord, ii, 316,321,329,338, 
^ bis arrival at Ma- 
dras, ii, 316.^ 

j hia .order for an 

* ^ immediate attack on 

Tippoo, ii, 338. 

Moses, u, 129. 

Mqtee-Talao. See Tonoor. 

Motte, Monsieur, ii, 26. 

Mount, St.^Thomas’s, i,* 448,462,482, 
483. 

!l — ^ mutiny of a 

regiment of cavalry «dt, 
i, 448. t 
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Mowlood the, what, ii, 276, 
Muckhdoom Ali, i, 254,267,311. 


proceeds to Pondi-*i Muscat, ii, 16k 

: ns A 


ti*' 


cherry, i, 254. 

, recalled by Ilydcr, i, 

269 . 

,blo^ade of,»b*/Kunibk 

Row, i, 261. 

, proceeds t'o Raiigalote, 

.i, 2Q3. 

. 8aheb, i, 227. > 

, ii, 10,28,30. • 

, his death, ii, 28. 


Murteza Khan, last of the 
Nabobs, i, 249. 


43/) 

FVeiich 


« » 


Muckhlis Khan, i, 323. 

Aliidcul, i, 12» ' • 

Muddoor, conquered from Vtjelaijf| b}’ 
Cham Raj, L 29. 

Miidgerry, i, 685,406. , , 

,ii,22r>. • 

Mudgherry, rock ol, i, 2^9. • 

, reduction of, by Tippoo, i, 

389. 

Muglee, ii, 221. 

Muir, Colonel, ii,*4. ^ * , • 

Mulk, Mushcer-nl-, ii, 235,321. * 

Muller^ Mr„ i, 11, Note. 

Mulwagul, rock of, i, 338,346,348,364, 
376. 

Mummatec, ii, 102. 

Mundanee, l^isroodo, i, 13, Note. 

Munro, Sir Hector, i, 452,453,454,468, 
461,481,486,5')!. 

advised to return to 

England, i, 501., ^ 

, probable reason of 

his departure!, ib. 

-, yields to the wishes 


• 

Muziif/er 


of Lord Macartney that 
he should resume the 

direction of the .siege of 
, Negapatam, ih. 

— , Lituteiiant-Colonel, extract 

, . from the report of, res- 

, *pecting proprietary or 
hereditary right in the 

land, i, 131. • 

, General, ii, 523. 

MunsoorpeL i, 363. 

Murdoo, Chonna, the only, genuine 
Tamul*ofany consequence ’ 
concerned in the rebellion 
, of 1800-2, i, J^4f»Noie. 

^ his mean origin ^nd 

usurpation of the govern- 
ment, ib, * 

Murteza Khan assMsinates Sufder Ali, 
i, 157* • 

— • , apfjpintcd Nabob of 

Arcot. i. 184 


, agents of Tippoo at, ii, 291. 
JVlusgrave, Colonel, ii, 179. 

Music, ludicrous, i, 28.^ 

I* Mussulmans, confederacy of tlie ♦four 
Jkings, i, 12. • 

MMssulman, i, 13. 

Friday the festival of the, 
i?, 133. 

, l^)ork. Nee Toort. 
rhing, i, 244. * 

— g. — — , arrival of, at Arcot, 

. 161. 

— , retreats towards INhi- 

dicherr^, i, 162. » ' 

i , desens his camp, and 

^ .seeks protection from 

Na.sir Jupg, i, 163. 

^ • - , conspiracy against,i,l 69. 

*.Myconda, i, 159. « 

%soor, i, 10,24,25/27,30,300,309,331, 
I 336,344,350,350,360,365 31i6, 

369,373,375,377,384,385^89, 
391,397. 

, ii, 78, 104, 151, 15f, 4 56, 238/278. 

— , sketch of the state of, when 

the Hyidoo dy pasty began, 
i, 2, et^eq. 

Ro named from an (»bscure 

village, i, 3. , 

, a place of that name near the 

Toombuddra, i, t>. Note. 

, origin of its dynasty, i, 12. 

— , romautic aevount of the origin 

of its rajas, i, 20,21, • 

, rising state of, i, 38. 

, retrpspegt of, i, ib. ^ 

, Wadeyar.s of, i, 39. • 

, Raja * of, his pnparallelcd 

• perfidy to the* priests of the 

* • Jungum, i, 128,129. 

, present state df property in, i, 

130. 

, contest for th^ spoils of, i, 142, 

, Mahratta invasion of, th . » 

, army of, raarcljes to Trichino- 

poly, i, 173. 

, troops of, i, 209. 

, Aaja of, i, 210. 

negotiation of Hydei 


with the, i, 267. 

-j— , arrears of tribute *duc 
"^ 14 , 2 > 5 , 216 .* ; 

, a pfan for the invasion rS, 

.400 

— ^ jebbura, form of, performed at, 
durin" a drought, 1.* 445 


by* i, 


1, 
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Mysoor, alarm of invasion from, 
ridicHledat JNIadras, i, 4'46. 

town of} 20.* ^ 

, called at one time Pooragnrry, 

i, 22. 

, petty Aiieftains of, ib. 

— I---, hill of, i, 22, 37. 

, Rajas of, i, 2(1,27. , 

openly professed** re- 
ligion of^ilic'Jiingiimv i, 

, 27. 

, enriched with tfie plijnSer of 

Karoogiillee, by Raj 

^Wadeyar, in 1595, r, 28. 

^ the actual growth « of ** the 

government of, i, 28. 

— , CanterWa ‘N'arsa Raj, the first 

Raja of, who established a 
mint, i, 32. 

, present Raja of, i, 32, Note. 

, Tetti of, divided iiitt^ fiv<j 

classes, #7;, / 

^ fort, i, 52^. ^ 

-4-5-. — j towfi and fort, destructio| of, 
by Tippoo, ii, 119. 

,'coi 2 quest of, ii, 139. ^ ^ 

—I *, irlvasion of, ii, 215. 

by Sindea, ii, ,305. 

, war of, ii, 5kl9. 

^ the waf ir^ ii, 342. 

— ^ determination to restote the 

r ancient Hindoo house of, 

ii, 385. 

, best military officers of, ii, 36. 

j capital of, ii, 211. « 

, Raja of, death of the, ii, 290. 

— , campaign in, ii, 391. 

— numerous and successive Mah- 

ratta invasions of,ci, 3<1. 

^lysooreans, the, i, 36,208,427,493. 

1- ,.ii, 20,166^ 

, operations, military ofjhe, 

and the English, ii, 9. ® 

‘ w 

€ 

Natob, the Pmidicherry^ii, 290. •* 

, title of, affected by the Mab- 

ratta deputies, i, 158. 

, French, re-appointment of 

Reza Saheb to the office of, i, 
^ 50 , 

, ofS^ra, ludicrouacircumstance 

attending Vhe appointment to 
the office of. i, 270. 

, the Patan, i. 398, ‘41 7. 

promises of a. i, 316, * 

Nadir Slxih, ii, 7 


Nagamangul, conquered from a descend- 
ant of the celebrated Jug Deo, by 
Cham Raj in 1630,^^1, 29. 

Nag ore, i, 470,471,500. 

, the Englial^ district of, ceded 

to the Dutch, i, 500. 

, ‘arrival 4 *f Sir Edward Hughes 
ofi; i, 501. * • 

— , evacuation of, ib. , ^ ^ 

iNaib, Nabob or deputy,, not a Mohaffi- 
medan invention, i. 36, Note. 

NAick, N arsing, i, 28. 

, N arsing of Narsipoor, i, 28. 

Naicks, i, 41. 

* Naid, Nagana, Raja of Madura, found- 

ed tlif dynasty of the Naicks of Ma- 
dura, about the year 0^82, i, 34, Note. 
Naig, Jluivaumut, ii, 116. 

j* ^ cruelty of Tippoo 

*■ • to, ib. 

Coote ii, 1 02. 

^ Naimars, the infidel, ii, 120. 

* Nair ladies of northern Malabar, ii, 122. 

palg^iaut, i, 222. 

Nairs, ii, i() 4 . 

, military character and habits of 

the,i, 289. 

, general insurrection of, over the 

whole provhicc of Malabar, iij 9. 

, military spirit of the, ii, 121. 

Nambourics, ib. 

Namcul, i, 336. 

surrender of, i, 336,360. 

Nana, ii, 326. 

,*Fumavese, ii, 8. 

Narain Row, i, 376,388,400,418,419. 
-, ii, 8. 

Narraiu Row, the widow of, ii, 32o. 

J Sewai Madoo, ib. • 

— — — ^ Balajee, ib. 

. ijge Row. , 

Nurmullee, conquered Hy Raj Wadeyar 
in 1595, i, 28. ^ , 

Narsa Canterava Raj, installed Raja of^ 
Mysoor, i, 31. 

Z ^ defends Scringa- 

patam, the capital of his 
dominions against an in- 
I vaaion, ib. * 

— ^ his arrangements 

financial, military, the 
• € mint, court, religious es- 

» tablishments, i, 32,33. 

^ — ^ the idol of his 

bramin historians, i, 33. 
— «« — ^ ^ Ijig conquests, ib. 

* — Komar, Kaj, his infamous con- 

duct, i, 2V 

~ — . Baj. i. 29. ‘ 
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Narsa, Rev|||Janty liaj, son of the gal- 
lant Ketad Cham Raj Wade 3 ^ar, 

i,m. * 

^ an instance of^ ' 

his chivalrous spirit, ib, 

Narsena, i, 376’. * 

Narsing^a, i, 10. ^ ‘ * A 

dj^nasty* of, i. 1 1 , 1 ‘2. 

— “r— — , continued to feoverfi. luitil 

• isiiX . . 

Narsiug Raja, i, 100. 

founder of a new dynas- 
ty, i, 10. 

Row, ii, 82. 

Karsipoor, i,^28. * • 

Nash, Lieutenant, ii, 231. ^ 

Nasir Jung, njarch of, to Arco^t, i, 154, 

, levies contributioi^ on 

Mysoor, i, 148. • 

— - — , entry of, iinfe A rent, i, 162. 

, summoned to join the im- 
perial army, i, 163. • 

^ retreats to the plains o*f 

Atljot, ih. * • ' • 

breaks up’ his camp, i, 164.# 

^ , great distress of, i, 165. 

, is treacherously killed, i, 

166. 

•, anecdotes of, t5., A^ote. 

Nations, Etfropean, i, 17. 

Native trooper, probity of, i, 309. 
Nautumcars, the, object to the sale of 
lands, i, 106. 

Nawab, i, 408. 

Nawaub or Nabob, meaning of, i, 134. 
Nazarenes, the, ii, 133. * 

— , the Portuguese, ii, 100. 

Nearchus stigmatized as a retailer of 
fables, by Strabo, ij 70. | 

, Vincent’s voyage of, ii, 128, 

Nel^bee Var Khan, i, 160, Alote. 
Neergoond, ij 405. 

— : , ii, 104,117. 

, ’Desheyc of, ii, 104. 

, capture of, ii, 218. ; 

Negapatain, i, 476,500,501, ♦ 

,ii,22. 

ly, siege of, i, 501. 

,. peculiar energy of the sea-^ 

men and raarinesf at, i, 502. * 

Negotiation, i, 211,212. j 

; wearing a mos^ gloomy ! 

aspect, ii, 93. ! 

Negotiations at Pondicherry, ii, 178. ; 

of the Engliih at Hyder- ' 

abad and Poona, ii, 330. 

Nejeeb Oolla, i, 242. • ,• * * 

-• , bis ijiurdcr of the French ' , 

ill hit service, i, 247 ' 


Nqjeeb OoUa, solicits assistance tram 
•the English against Basalut Jung, i, 
248. , 

S ift\ holy shrine of, ii,* 148. 
ore, i, 248,483. 

L., ii, 40. 

Nepaul, i, 409. 

Nerbudda, i, 166,417. 

— * — , river, ii, 7. 

Nennudda rwer, i, 2. 

Nevayets, i, 370,386. 

•Ne\%es, Cht^ikee, ii, 81. 

News-Vriters, public, ‘to he found at 
^very Indian court, ii, 317. 

Nazcry.na, a, meaning of tlte term, i, 229 ^ 
Nezerbur fort, ii, 119. 

Nidgegul, i, 376,377.* , 

• , ii, 2. 

, determined resolution dis- 
played* there, i, 376.^ 

Nili^ the, ii, 150. 

^ — , the, anVl t;]^e Red Sea, practi- 

1 cable communication between, ii, 341. 
Nilisuram, so called frosn a temple^ of 
^iva, i, 5, and note below. • 
Ninibajee Ghautkee i, 59. . 

' Nixon, Captain, i, 361,36f, 

^ the force imdci^, de- 

' str^ed by Hyder, i, 362. 

, Colonel, aistinjjuished energy 

a.id perseveranJe dt, ii, 24. 

Nizam^Ali Khan^ i, 239,240. 

^ 303, 306, 307, 308, 309,31ft, 

3 1 2,3 1 3,3 1 6,3 1 8,ifl 9, 320,322, 
325,326,328,329,330,336,348, 
365,373,374,375,4 1 5,4 1 7,4 1 8, 
419,435. 

, ii, 1 33,1 38,139,180,194,222, 

22(1236/253,290,295,297,305. 

'■■■■, uiscoutent of, i, 240. • 

murders llyder Jung, i, 

. 24*1. • • 

-* »r-, advance of, towards Hyder- 

abad, i, 248. 

, supplants Basalut Jung, tb. 

, imprisons 'Salabut Jung, i, 

271. 

•i , Gcii. CaWijud’s treaty*with, 

•ii, 4. 

union of, and the ministerial 

* party, at Poona, against Ra- 
goba and Uyder, i, 400. 

, army of, under Ibrahim 

^ Khan (Dhownsa) i, 401. 

— * i-,'and 4 thc Kijiglisli, arrange- 

• merits between, regarding 
the cession of the northern 
circars, i, 433. 

jealous condition of, 
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Nizam Ali, remonstrance of the govern- 
ment of Madras to, ih. ' 

* , Lally, jyionsienr, seduced by, 

i; 434. 

, the whole of the possessions 

h«M by, granted by the 
^ Mogul to Hyder, i, 435. 

, arrival of an envoy at Se- 

ringapatam from, li, 104. 

Mahratta conWeracy with, 

ii, 10<>. 

■ •, weary of the wLr, ii, lib. 

, treaty with, ii, 155, 1 56. 

, his cavalry, ii, 204. 

, the army of, ii, 216. , 

— political existence of, ib. 

, — , the MLhrattas preparing for 

the plunder of his jlomi- 
riions, ii, 208. 

— , introduction of English ad- 

venturers into the uriny 
of; y 

, his weakness, ii, 322. ' 

— 111 Moa’k, i, 154,235. ^ 

^ invasion excited by, i, 
156, ^ote, 

rri—, march of, to Arcot, 'i,' 

" 158 

returns to (lolcoiTda, 

' ib. 

- dfidth'of, i, 160. 

*, Shah, i, 10, Note. 

Noailles, M. dc, i, 431. 

: — ^ declaration of American 

independence by, ib. , 

Noolgund, i, 405. . 

Noor Mohammed Khan, i, 419. 

North Canara, i, 4. 

Noubut, the, described, i, (179. 

Notelty, the ruling passion cf the heart 
of Tippoo,. ii, 294. 

Novo Porto, i,'452. 

Nuggur, Raja of^ ii, 100. • 

Numa Pompilius, fines of, i, 87. 

Nunderaj of Tal^aud, i, 28. 

Nundial, i, 12. 

Nundidroog, i, 3,2^76. 

ii, 226,232. , 

— , rock of, i, 274. 

, si^ of, ii, 227. „ 

Nun^end Raj, Wadeyar of Coorg, i, 33. 
Nunjendgode, i, 264. 

— 248,368. 

/ temple of, i, ^22,128*232. 

Nunjeraj,i,209‘4Sfl0, 211, ^212^08, 386, 392. 
, brother of Chunder Naick, 

i, 28. 

Kcechrachoorec of Alcmbad; 

.dyj,29. 


Nunjeraj, singular preparaMpn and death 
of, i, 146. 

, campaign of, i? 147, ^ 

, absurd plots of, for seizing Tri- 

chinopoly, i, 179. 

wavering conduct of, i, 181. 

^ 5 y treated as an enemy* by the 

English, ib. * * 

r*, makes an unsuccessful attack 

, on Tri^hinopoly,% 197.* 

and M. Dupleix, detach the 

Eaja of Tanjore from the English, i, 
197. 

, reinforces Seringapatam, i, 198, 

, dissensions betWipcii him and 

his brother, i, 219,221. 

— ^ , some account of his daughter, 

i, 2-20. 

>, hisattempts to a])pease a mutiny 

' at Seringapatam, i, 225. 

, humiliations of, i. 226. 

— , abject apologies of, ih. 

• , plot for compelling the retirc- 

' ‘ ment of^i, 231,232. 

, departure of, to Mysoor, i, 232, 

, his spirited answer to |lydcr, 

lb. 

, capitulation of, with Ilyder, i, 

233. 

— , daughter of, he\ death, ib 

, supplicated by Hyder, i, 264. 

, jirevailed upon by the deception 

of Ilyder to join him, ib. 

, the descendants of, i, 392. 
Nuptials, royal, ii, 291. 


o 


Oakley, Sir Charles, ii, 1 42. , 

Oath, false, i, 308. * 

Officer, desertion of an, i, 315. 

, cavalry, prowess o*f aiyoung, ii, 

20 . 

— i — , French, murder of, ii, 236. 
Officers, English, i, 448. 

, native, spirited answer to Co- 

^ * lonel Flovd oi^ ii, 166,167. 

* ^ ludicrous election of, by Tip- 

poo, ii, 289. 

, French, dismissal of, fpom the 

s^vice of Nizam Ali, ii, 323. 

Oldham, Lieutenant-Colonel, ii, 164, 
* 167,168,228. 

, Colonel, ii,jl76. 

Oma^'jMi, 284. 

Ommatoor, Wadey^» of, i, 22,27, • 

Omra-ul- Ameer, i, 427,4(28,446. 



i)iiira, Azccm-ul. ii, {i02. 

, Miiiutaz-ul-, ii, 80;i. i 

, uUOnidatVi, 446. * 

Onesicritiis, stigmatized by Strabo as a* 
retailer of fables, i, 70. 

Onorci, 331. * 

;ii, 65,90. ^ 

f a pibst dependent on, carried by 

suprise by Tippoo,.ii, 

— I — ^‘®[Ioolj, ii,^239. • • 

, carried by assault, ib. 

, See llonaver. • 

Oocara, ii, 167. 

Oochingy fort, ii, 280. ^ 

, riduction of, ii, 281. 

, barbarous multilation o£ the 

garrison of, 282. ^ 

Oolla Shah NT>or, i, 392. . • 

Oomaloor, surrender of, i. *360. \ 
Oomatoor, conquered by Raj %v adeyar 
inl613, i, 28. 

Ooscota, i, 58,341,385,390. • ^ 

,ii, 183. 

, siege of, by Bagalut Jung,i, 269*. 

, situation of, ib. • 

— — formerly belonged to the house 
of Shabjee, ib. 

Oossoor, i, 340, 352, 353, »54. 

ii, 224,336. 

, takdn from Cbender Scnker, by 

Canterava Narsa Raj, i, 35. 

, fall of, i, 340. 

Ootradroog, i, 378. « 

,ii,236. 

, Ootem Palliam, i, 216. 

Operation, military, view wf the several 
plans of, by General Smith, i, 335. 
Operations, hostile, of the English in 
Baramahal, i,^309. 

•, Mahratta, ii, 3. 

— , preparatory to the siege of 

Seringai)atam, ii, 360. 

; ^ military, of Colonel Fullar- 

ton, ii, 79. 

Opuntia, ii, 166. 

, straight-thorned, or prickty- 

pcar, ii, 169. 

Orders, General by the Commander-In- 
Chief,!!, 388,389. , 

Oriental ceremony, pompous deputations 
of, i, 338. 

Orissa, ii, 128. * 

Orixa, i, 297. 

Orme, Mr. (the historian J i, 211,212, 
Note. 

, his fragments, i, 41 , A^ote. j 

, extreme accuracy oiii,-*207# 

*Nofe. .j I 


Orton, Captain, i, 359,361,362. 

UVves, Monsieur d’, French admiral, i, 
47(i. ^ , 

^ , ii, 11. 

.Osman, Mohammed, i, 441. 
Ostenburgh, fort, i, 508. 

• ^ reduction of, 

Oj;hman Khan, fi, 147. 

Glide, vizier of, i, 120. 

Oversight^ dif^lomatic, ii, 4. 

Owen, Colonel; i, 494,497. 

• • • 


• • 

Padsha, ii, 1 10. 

Paganism, i, 523. * 

Pagodas, Seven, i, 8, Note. tSlee Ma- 
I • habalipoor. 

-, 5,000= £l,8d0 sterling, i, 23. 

, PalAicotta, ii, 
fclar river, i, 462,465,503. 
l\latchi, town of,«i, 3. 

P%lghaut, i, 3,336,359,360. , • 

, ii, 30,31,76,80,89,132,161,162, 

^ ^ 163,176,180.228,238. 

, siege of, ii, 80. • ^ 

— I — , the Nair Raja of, i, 222. 
, reduced thy General Medows, 

a . 

» , strength of, li, 163. 

, capitulates, ii, 164. » 

Palghautclierry, ii, 28,30,35.. 

, intended attack of, by Colo- 

• ncl Humberstone, ii, 28. 

, reconnoitre of, by Colonel 

Humberstone, ii, 30. ’ 

Paliacate, i, 246. 

Palicacherry/ erection of the, Ibrt of, i, 
294. 

Paliconda, i, 336. ^ , 

P4ilicode, pass, ii, 182. 

Palk, M^., i, 364. 

I*anaar, ii, 43. * 

Pancria, Manajee, i, 4p3,404. 

Pandian, government of the dynasty of, 
K 5. ^ * 

! -» , a, invades and conquerij the 

I country, i, 93,94. 

Pandion,^ii, 129. 

Pandoo, i, 34, Note. 

Pandoos, celebrated history of, i, 32, 
Note. 

Paniani, ij, ,^9,30, 31 ,32,35,62. 

, sinlden-* disappearance of the 

army or Tippoo from, ii, 
• 52. 

, rai)id retreat of (^oloncl Hum- 

herstone t(L ih. 



]*aiiiaiH, 'rip]) 0 (/s camp at, ii, 35. 

!\aniput, defeat of the Maliratta army 
at, i, ^()2. fi ff ,j 
l*a])ers, Lord *Mornington’s collection ‘ 
of Seringapatain, ii, 308. 

Papinairoo, i, SCd . 

Pari^sa Rama, i, 72,96. 

^ visited by compunctions, 

and surrenders his kingdom, i, 97.i 
Paris, i, 364,421,431. so . 

, ii, 178. 

, treaty of, i, 427. 

1 — ^ consequences of the di- 
plomatic error in, i, 297. 

( ^ embasfsy to, ii, 306. v 

Parliament, British, i, 421, 

^ ^ ^ — .V, ii, 142. 

Paropamisos, i, 409. 

Parr, Lieutenant, i, 449,496. 

^stratagem of, i, 499. 

^ brave exploit of, i, 

497. 

Parricide, among thg early Romans, % 
41, Note, o 

Paraees of the English settlement 'of 
Bombay, i, 14. 

Parvati. i, Note, ' '' 

Pataii kingdoms of Vijeyapoor and Gol- 
conda, L 40,41. * 

, Kings, ancient and modern pos- 
session^ of, crushed ii. one 
common, ruin, by the 
' Emperor Aurungzebe, i, 

" 42. 

Nabobs, territory of the, i, 373., 

, the, i, 392,408. 

, — ii, 125. 

Patans, i, 11. 

, capture of Waran^^ul in 1323, i, 

.8 

Paulce, ii, 212. 

Paungul, ii,‘217. 

Pay, military, not regulated^ by afty 
calendar, i, 4K'5. 

Paycen Ghaut mountains, i, 3. 

, Carnatid; j, 329. 

Pay^fients, rate of, to the army, i, 41 6. 
Peace, the En^iSh shown in the light 
01 suppliants^ for, by Tip- 
poo, ii, 87. 

, the Jong-pending treaty of, sign- 
ed by Tippoo, ii, 93. 

Peach, "Colojjel, i, 328,350. 

Pear, prickly, or straight-thorned qpun- 
tia, ii, 169. , > v ** ^ 
Pedanaickdurgum, ii, 228.*^ 
Peddanaickdoorgum, i, 385. . 

Peer, IScyed, ii, 187. . 

Pcguc. ii, 23 * 


Ptighamher, word, ii, 123. 

, conquered by (’anterava 

Narsa Raj, in 1652, s, 34. o 
Penang, ii, 305. 

Peiiconda, i, 22,27. 

— , or Bilcondti; i, 3 <8. 

t>|’' h * 

attack on, rcpeKcd l)y Jug 

Deo Rayeel, ib. . 

— , the ruins of, a once pdWenu^ 

dynasty established at, i, 12. 
Peninsula, i, 39. 

^ Alpine chain of the, ii, 80. 

Penjaubee, ii, 237. 

Pennar, river of, i, 248. „ 

, ii, 35. 

Peons, Bcder, in the service of Hyder, 
i, 216. ;< 

Pepper, black and red, ii, 268. 
Perambaucum*,* i, 454,455,486. 
Periapatam, i, 28,284. 

^ ii, 206,216,242,337,346, 

350,367. 

^ — L — ^ couqueroi from Nunjend 

. Raj, whose son, Veer Raj, fell in the 
defence of the place, by Canterava. 
Narsa Raj, in 1644, i, 33. * 

Permacoil, i, 4(?5, 468,482. 

,ii, 16,178. 

, capitulation of, io Ilyder, ii, 

16. 

Permetti on the Caveri, i, 58. 
j Pernor^ ii, 308. 
i Peron-oe 7 Anquetil, ii, 136. 

I Persecution, Mohammedan, a remnant 
of the disriples of Zoroaster hying 
from, i, 14. 

[ Persia, ii, 127,128,147. * 

holy tombs in, ii, 306. 

, north of, i, 14. 

Posh Khana, Tippoo’ s, ii, 175. 
Pesheush, i, 405. ' 

Peshwa, the, i, 417,429. 

, ii, 5. ^ 

, treaty with the, ii, l3'6. 

— I , death of the, ii, 301,324. 

Pharaoh, i, 83. 

Philosophy, Platonic, i, 16, 
Phoenoinenon, remarkablq oi the moral 

* world, f, 14. V 
Physicians, Mohammedan, ii, 32,33. 

— ^ French, ib. 

^ iVindoo, ib. 

Pigot, Mr., i, 247,364. 

, Lord,' i, 428,445,523. 

, ii, 47,76. 

* Pilg 2 ;ii£t^e \o the Vemple of Mecca, i, 

i ^ 298. , ' 

I’imoriu, Monsieurri. 45J. 
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riiiagni, li, 1 75, '2*27. 
rindaree horse, ii, KJL 
I’indarce^ii, 38t/. * 

Pindarics, select, or Beid, i, 216. 
Pisistratidae, froiy Athens, the expul- 
sion of, i, 1 8, Note^ 

Plague, *the dreadfuieffects'of, 15(V* » 

“ PlanR*for British India,’* extract from, 
thcj rights of zcmindafs, i, 7l. * 

?latt, Captain, Du, ii, 44. * • 

Plenipotentiary, the King’s, i, 422. 

, Indian, i, 426. * 

Plocamiis, ii, 129. 

Plot for compelling the^ retirement of 
»Nunjeraj, i,* 231,232. 

, at Seringapatam, ii, 81,^. ^ 

, discovej^d, and the Jtiorrible 

punishment^f the consp^ators, ii, 83. 
Plunder, a system of, reguWly d^aniz- 
cd by Hyder and Kunfle 217. 

, universal plan of, by Ailrung- 

zebe, ii, 5. 

Poem, beautiful, of Ramayan, i, 9, Note* 
Pohle, Rev. 525,528. * • 

Policacherry, ii, 176. • 

Police* Hyder’s excellence of, i, 388. 
, ii, 77. 

Policode, pass, i, 359, 36i. 

, ii, 174,224,228. 

Policy, Indiin, i, 337. 

, false, of Aurungzebe, ii, 5. 

, British, in India, ii, 386. 

Polier, Captain, receives two wounds, i, 
203. 

Poligar, a modem term, i, 21, Note, 

, Hindoo of Coticunda, and Cup- 

Tjertbal, i, 373. 

Poligars, i, 40,41. 

, refractory remnant of, i* 32. 

^ southern, an account* of, i, 34, 

, Note, 

, a tifle of the chie& of Telinga 

. colonies, but seemingly 

,, * assumed by the Wade- 
yars, i, 13. 

Sec (Wadeyars.) • 

— — , the, renounce their independ- 
, ence, i, 128. 

, Hyder's operations f^gainst the, 

i, 218. * * 

Polipet, i, 498. 

Politici|l wisdom of tl^p belligerent 
powers, i, 364. ^ ^ 

Polity, eastern and western, broad and 
prominent distinction between the 
characters of, i, JL6. 

, Hindoo and Mob&iamedan* 

*framee! of, i, 17.«^ 

Pollams. the, i, 495. 

’ VOL II , *■ 


I’olliloor. n, 26,72 

— * , battle of. li, 26. 

Polloor, i, 497 • • • ^ 

* , heavy guns thrown into, by 

• ^ Sir Eyre Coote, lost, ih. 
Polygamy, law of, ii, 121. 

'Pondicherry, i, 209,213,429,433^36, 

• . ^ 449,450,452,469,481. 

— : ^ ii, 16,17,24,26,178,183, 

. . ^05,320. 

^ Monsieur Cos.siguy, Co- 

* * ^ •vernor of, ii, 26*1. 

— — \ ^ pompous procession to. i, 

. 161. , 

^ , blockade of,' by Colonel • 

Coote, i, 262, 

capture tff, i, 255,43.% 

^ ^ council of, send a pompons 

^ deputation to Hyder, i, 
366. 

.« ^ Ccneral Onway, Governor 

of^, ii,,124. 

-5 ^ siege pf, ii, 339. 

Pc|iiapa, dangerous treachery of, i, . 

, reveals to Ninijeraj the sllKrv- 

ing state of Trichinopoly , ib . 

^ object of, ih, •• 

— - — , blown away from the nfouth 
' of a cannon, i, ‘^02. 

Poodicherrum Ghaut, ii, 345. 

PoolBr, i, 366,490 

Poona, !, 298,36^,390,397,402,403,429^ 
430,436,473. ^ 

, ii, 4,99, 1 06, 140, 1 55, 1 58,26 1 , 

» 302. 

— r~, separate provision for Shahjee’s 
first wife and son at, i, 46. 

— - — , confederacy at, i, 390. 

, embassy from, i, 417,418,419. 

, intrigues at, i, 426. • 

— - — , ministerjM party at^ i, 432. 

— t — , the envoys of Ti^poo at, ii, 106. 
J? jL-.* , decep- 

tions praHttised by, *5. 

— - — , movement of ^^indea towards, 
ii, 296. • 

j Bindea’s views at, ii, 319. « 

— , Bind^ obliged ,to leave, ih 324. 
— — , state ol’ aimirs at, ih, 
PoonamaUee, i, 104,485,489. 
Poongar,*ford of, ii, 164. 

Poony, river, i, 503. 

Pooragurry. See Mysoor. • 

Pooyica, g})aut under, ii, 164. 

^ 445 .« •. .* 

^ iif 9,33,34,36,66,59,248,285, 

• .366. 

. — bis taciturnity, ii, 199. 

iPoornia, manuscript of, i, J!8 

r/(/ 
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roormider, i, 418. 

PooCia, Nuggur, manuscript of, i, 28! 
f'opulation, Indhr, monogamists, ii, 
121. * • 
Porca, ii, 136 . • 

Port Novo, i, 4^(4,488. 

; , ii, 10,11,47. 

— — , arrival of succours to^Hyder 

from France at, ii, 1 ^. 

Porus, ii, 129. « 4 

Possessions, Dutch, in Ceylon, ii, 27,28. 

— — ....... \ in Inhia, hostilities 

against,!, 476. * 

^ English, in India, ii, 341. 

r French, on the cqntiKmt 

of India, i, 431. 

^ 1 . — ^ early reduction of 

by the English, ib. , 

, various Portuguese, taken 

by the Dutch, ii, 135. 
Post-office, in tne reign of Chick Deo 
Raj, i, 55. , ' /*■ 

Pottinger, Lieutenant, ii, 128. * 

daring travels 

of, ib. * 

Foverio, a Neapolitan ensign, i, 179. 
Power, divint, royal authority amoilg*' 
' the Hindoos considered an 
emanation of, i, 16. ^ 

, British, condition of the, i, 436. 

j cfentfe of, i, 447. * 

, French, establishment of, in 
* , Hindostan, ii, 318. 

, the Mysoorean, ii, 262. 

Powney, Mr., ii, 143, , 

Prabhoo, Dewar, i, 29. 

Dudeia, i, 28. 

— of Yellandoor, i, 29. 

Pre, M. Du, i, 424. 

Preparation, military, neglect of, i, 464. 
Presidencies^ the three, disjointed consti- 
tution of, li,' 152. < 

Press, the British, i, 423. « *• 

Preston, Captain? i, 247. 

Pretension, blasphemous, of Tippoo, ii, 
123. 

PriiFoeeniture, the much calumniated 
.. layr^of, i, 17. 

— , favprable to*'civilization, 

ib. 

Princes, Mohammedan, i, 12. ‘ 

Principles, commercial, of Lord Corn- 
wallis, ii, 236,237. 

Pringle, Mr/, i, 477. ^ 

Prisoners, genial masaicre ovby order 
of Tippoo, i, 39t>. 

, English, given up to Hyder 

by Monsieur Sumein, marched to 
Mysoor, chained two and two, ii, 26‘ I 


Prisoners, English, treatment of, at Se- 
ringapatam, ii, 85. 

, French, bfilance ‘of in the 

English prisons, i, 213. 

, cruelty of, Tippoo towards, 

I V 94. 

I JP^’oclamation, General Malartic^ ii, 331 . 
Progress, slow, of the E&glii^ army 
'accounted' for, ii, 364,365. 1 , 

Property, private, inland, acknowled^** 
ed by law before 
Alexander’s expedition, 
i, 92. 

, general state of, in Tanjore, 

i, in. 

Prophecy, a beautiful Hindoo, i, 42. 
Proprietorship of lanji, difficulty of 
determinipg which has’the best claim, 
the ^vereign or the zemindar, i, 119. 
Protection, practical, wanting under an 
arbitrary sovereign, i, 105. 
Provisions, shortness of, in the English 
army, ii, 358. 

,.-1 ^ happily reliev- 

' ed, ib. 

Prowess of a young cavalry officer, ii, 

20 . 

Prudence, military, of Sir Eyre Cootc, 
i, 483. 

Prussia, ii, 125. “ 

Ptolemies the, canal of, ii, 341. 

Ptolemy, i, 8, Note. 

Public officers, treatment of, by Hyder, 
i, 625.^ 

Pugilists, English, phravse of, i, 33, Note. 
Pulicat, i, 4,448,482,489. 

,ii, 11,152. , 

, the Dutch established at, i, 39. 

Pullers, a lo?v class employed in cultiva- 
tion, i, 110. 

Pundit Achena, i, 445,465. ^ 

, Bistnoo, ii, 287. ' 

, Hurry, ii, 118. 

, humourous 'ap/^cdote of, 

— Khala, ii, 105. 

, sent to Seringapatam in 

irons, ii, 106. ,, 

Punganorf, i, 336. 

Tuigab, i, 405. 

Puraaas, the, ii, 278. 

Purki^ Hur^ Punt, i, 403. 

— , victory over, and 

pursuit of, by Hyder, i, 

*436. 

Futtuckdm, a new order of persons, 

• defoaptiou'of; i, lt4. Note. 
rutwurdun, ii, 218. < * 

Pyacaree, meaning of, i, 107. 
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Pyle, Hala, (signifying old peom, or Ragofia, HydePs negotiations witli, ii. 


soldiers,) i, 23, Note. 
Pylney, i#218. , 

Pylny, Poligars of, i, 21(). 


* 

Qi»£en. pepper, (See GarSopa,) 
• Note. , 

, (Ranee,) i, 29. 


It 


104. 
, civil 


ii, 108. 


40, 


' ;• Raichoutee. i, J[69. 

Baidroog, i, 302. 

* , ii, 118,166,219. 

, Foligar of, i, 40. 

, the Foligar of, submit? to 

'Jlyder, i, 276. 

Rainier, Reag Admiral, ii, 340. 

K^ja, Ali,i, 330, 

• — , Ciam Raj, death of, i, 391. 

: — , ridiculous cere- 

• mony of choosing a successor.. 

♦ . i, 392. ^ • 


Kachasas, (by a perversion of^crnig not 
ungommori) now signifying 
d9ni07i9y i, 9, J^ote. • 

, malignant and* siipctliuman, 

supposed l3y thd Hindoos 
to have been prod deed by 
“ the sons of God going 
in unto the daughters of 
meh,” iO. ^ » 

Kaichorc, i, 12,401. ‘ • 

, — , ii, 217. 


Itagee, in Mysoor, the cultivation of, 
highly complimented*, i, 130, Note. 

Kagoba, i, 390,403,418,429,431,432. 

, ii, 218. 

, peace, advantageous, made by, 

with Nizam Ali, i, 390. 

, negotiation between, and Ily- 

der, i, 390. 

, acknowledged by llydor as 

the exclusive* head of the 
, Mahratta State, ib. 

, the ruin of his prospects by 

the treachery of the Arab 
troops, i, 396. 

— rj , his proposals to Hyder, i, 397. 

— , escape of, from Choice Mahes- 

wer, i, 41 7. 

,.his reception by General God- 
dard, at Surat, ib. 

, his protest against being* de- 
livered into the hands of his 
, enemies, i, 429. 

, hia request compliqji with, 

the Government of Bombay, 
ib. 

y-, weakness and tardiness of, i, 

431. 

escape of, from the custo^ of 

Sindea, to <Seneral God- 
dard's camp, i, 432. 

, Hyder'e* project for /eplaciqg 

♦ in thcioeshwaship of Poona, 

i,A436. 


^ Chick Kishen Raj, ib. 

the pageant, abortive designs of, 

, i, 220. 

, pign for removing him by {wison, 

ib. 

— ♦, Ram, thp seventh prince of the 
house of Ij^arsinga, and almost 
the whole of his principal 
. officers fell iiitia great battle, 

• i, 12. 

j his successor, ib, * 

, the installation of, V, 386. , 

pageant, death of the, i, 385. 
Ra^amundroog, 53. * 

Rajas, of Vijeyanugger, i, 20. 

— , i, 41. 

, pageant, the line of, ii, 7. * • 

Rajpoot, the reduction of, il', 296. 
Rajpora, or royal boil, i, 27. 

ii, 32. 

Ham, Apajee, i, 304,375,390,414. , 
s ii, 63,223,251. 

-. iSee Apmec. 

llama, the celebrated General, i, 440. 
^ li, 7,136 

• , constant intoxication of, i, 133. 

Ramaywi, beautiful poem of, i, 9, Note. 
Ramazan, the, described, ii, 284. 
Ramdroog, fort of, ii,«105. 

Ramgherry, ii, 29,30,^ 1 , 1 99,22 1 ,234 . 
Ram Summooder, conquered ^Irotn 

• Chunder Naick, b^qther of Nunjeraj, 
by Raj l^adeyar, in 1614, i, 28. 

Ramzan, (month), i, 486. 

Ranee, ifqueen), i, 29. 

, the, ii, 76. 

, of Anantpoor, oflfcrs Hyder a 

^ large ransom, i, 277. 

: 1 , 43i^r flight to Bel- 

lalroydr<5og, th. 

Kangia Vencaty, ii, 91. 

Rapacity, cruel, of Mohammed Ali’» 

• managers, i, 361. 
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RaravcCj i, 404. 

, battle of, ib. 

TIastia, ii, 117. % t, « 

Katib, ii, 149.* « 

Havana, Tapoo, i, 9, Note. 

, island ib. 

— ; — , the Lanka of the Indian poets, ■ 
ib. •• . , 

Rayacota, ii, 224,261,348. 

Rayeel Vencata})etty, i, ST. , 

, Deo Jug, heroic efforts of, i, 39. 

— , kistna, i, 10. ‘ 

, the last nominal, secrettd him- 

^ self in Drauveda, i, 42. , 

f ^ Bunjg Shree, i, 26,36,37, f. 

Raycels, last descendant of the ancieiit, 

i, 39. ‘ 

Raymond, Monsieur, ii, 217,30(),301, 
302,303. 

military abili- 
ty, ii, 300. • 

origin and prj^ 

gross of the corps pf, ii, 319. 

Read, Lieut. (iV)l., ii, 345,358. 

, Captain, ii, 225,234. ' 

« — , talents and military skill 

of, ii, 225,« • • 

RcaS'oning, abstract, on making peace, 

ii, 39. ' 

Regiments, flanovcrian, ii, 44. 

Register, Annual,* i, 459. ♦ 

Regulations for the sale of land, i, 107, 

* et ,ieq.y Note. 

Relief of tne garrison of Vellore, by a 
device of Lord Macartney, ii, 21,22, 
Religion of the R^ja Chick I)eo, i, 55. 

— , solemn mockery of, i, 308, 

, Hindoo, rejected by the Seiks, 

i, 18. , 

Repartee bf General iSledows, ii, 226. 

— itg effect, 

ib. 

Representative of the house oft Vijeyi- 
nuggur, i, 36. • 

Researches, Asiatic, ii, 275. 

Reserve, a long dnd mysterious, assum- 
ed by Mohammed Ali, i, 422. 
Reservoirs, destjrfhtion of, peculiar to 
the south of India, i, 301*. 

Resident, British, at Poona, i, 430. 
Resolution, the ship, ii, 41. • 

, arrival of, at Mad- 
ras, ik • 

Retreat, excellent, made gogd by (^ap- 
t4iin Johnson, to Trichi- 
nopoly, i, 35ff. 

, difficult, of Colonel. Goddard 

from the Mahrattas, i, 473 
Rettehuily, action of, i, 285. * 


Rettingherry, conquered from Eitebal 
Row, by f-anterava Narsa Raj, in 
1647, i, 34. • a 

Revenue, Indian, deficiency of, i, 122. 
Revenues, fixed and moderate, recom- 
mended, as most ^beneficial to the 
.,^..„govfriiBient amyhe people, i, 123. 
Revolution, Frencti, ii, 19^. • 

Revolutionists, French, a principle ol', 
,ii,277. • , . 

Revolutions, Indian, i, 28. 
lietsL, ii, 117. 

, Mcer Ali, i, 303,375,376. 

,ii, 133,235,256. 

• Ali KHan, the French Nabob, 

escapes from Pondicherry, 

* i, 281 . 

, reside/’*9ome time at 

* ! Ceylon, ib. 

, ^ ])rojected matiimonial 

• union bet\vTen, and Hyder’s 
daughter, i, 376. 

, Mohannned, ii, 346. 

Hiuheb, i, 161. * 

^ ^ re- appointed to the office 

of French Nabob, i, 250. 

Richardson, Lieutenant-Colonel, fi, 39J. 
Riches, tlieir extravagant fame of the 
south, i, 8. 

llipaud, ii, 304. • 

Rival claims, review of, i, 162. 

Road, the Cenajiatam, ii, 199. 

Roberts, Lieutenant, i, 471. 

^ Colonel, ii, 323. 

Robinsoh, Captain, i, 362,363. 

, said to have died in 

prison, i, 362. 

— , serving in violation 

of his parole, ib. 

Rocket, the, its destructive nature, ii, 
203. . 

Rockets, Indian, description of, i, 3i3. 
Rocks, contests for the possession of, i, 
347, • ^ 

Rogonaut Row negotiates on the part 
. 0fHyder,i,287. 

obtains terms from Madoo 

Row, ib. ^ 

Roman copquest, ii, 122. , 
lElomans, parricide among the early, i, 
41, Note. 

Rome, ii,rl29j, , 

Room, (Constantinople), ii, 151,332. 
EooWe, i, 414. 

, call^ zerreef, from his buf- 
foonery, ib. 

•Ifossf GkjJonel' ii, 234, 

Row, Amrut, i, 432. t 
. Bajee„/5. 
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Kow, ii, 7,302. 

, J3alajce, i, 214. 

i — ^ ii,/i85. 

, Vencat Berkic, i, 209,211, 216. 

, Kitebal, i, 34. 

, Goneish, i, 417,418,419. , 

, Geo, i, 28^9,43. • • , . . 

, KisheA, ii, 33,197,199. 

— I — r-r See Kishen. * . • 

-1.-, kundc, i, 21.7,218,225,229,412. , 
^ a braniin mutteseddy en- 
gaged in the serviced of 
llyder, i, 217. 

, appointed predaun, i, 232. 

^leclares llyder an usurp-* 


^ requests llyder to retire 

from the jfervice if My- 
soor, i, 258. 

• , defeats llyder, i, 264. . 

stratagem practised on* 
i» 265. • , . 

, (light of, from his army, »6. , 

^ given up to llyder, i, 267. 

— , blockades MuckhdoomAli, 

i, 261. • 

. See Kunde Row. 

^ Madbo, i, 422. 

, Morari, i, 210,214,216,377,385. 

— , Ragonaut, i, 388,390,397,426. 

, his apprehensions of 

treachery in the 
moment of vic- 
tory, i, 426. 

5 — , Sheshgcrc, ii, 199. 

, See also the respective names 

to which this word is added. 
Kuccun-ud-Dowla, i, 319. 
linings of Belial Deo, i, 7. 

Ruinbold, Sirn\, i, 436. 

► RumJey, Captain, i, 457, 

Rung Sumpufoder, conquered from Tim 
Raj, (doubtful whether it may not be 
Treinul Raj,) by Raj Wadeyar in 
1585, i, 28. 

Runga, Sre^ the idol, i, 33. 

Rungeia, ii, 82. ^ 

Rupees, four lacs of, deceived by Hyder * 
from the Raja of Tanjore, for spar- 
ing hip country, i, 364. ^ , 

Ryacota, i, 326. 

Ryot, rights of the, i, 72. ' | 

Ryots, i, 32. • 


er, 1, 26.3. ^ ^ 

reluctantly engages in a 
jflot against llyder, i, 256. 


Saadut OoUa J^han^i^ 154,155. 

> ^ appointed Foujedar 

, and Dewan, i, 

• f 140. 

^ succeeds to the 

government of the two ("arnatife, i, 




^bea, ii, 129# 

Sacontala, drama of, i, 78. 

Sadilf, MohaAmed, i, 412. • 

, Mecr, i, 413. • 

“ — , ii, 197,282, 284, 285,288. 

Sa(ilier^ ii, 64,87,88. • 

iSddras, neutral Dutch settlement of, 
i, 209,462. • 

P, ii, 152. 

Saheb, Bakir, ii, 227,228. 

, Clumda, i, 210,216,370,375. 

, ii, 290.* 

V — , Hyatt, i, “406. 

-•2 — , ii. 55. • 

, Ibrahim, i, 543. • * 

— ii. H4. • • 

— — , Keercm, i, 417. 

— , Kurreem, i, 452. 

, Meer, i, 302, 303, 344, 374, 407, *408, 

' 412,479. 

, ii, 36? 

ti , Dcfectiorf of, i, 302. 

— ^ his camp, ii, 87. 

^ his death, i, 479. * 

, Muckhdoom, i, 327,33?!. 

— 5 — , Reza, i, 370. 

— , ii, 240. 

, Sadick, i, 216. • 

— Seyed, i, 377,389. 

, ii, 37,366,371. 

, Tipnoo’s kinsmad, ii, 161. 

, we^ proceeding of, ii, 1 62. 

— , angry harangue of 'I’ippoo 

’• # against, 

^ death of, in 371. 

. See aho 4he several names. 

Sahoo, i, 426,430. * 

, ii, 6. , 

Salabut, i, 239. ' * , • 

proclaimed Soubadour, i, 

169. 


1 — ^ in conjunction with M, 

Bussy, besieges Sava- 
nore, i, 235* 

— treaty of, wHh Colonel 

• F#rde, 

marches towards Hyder- 
abad, ib. 

, imprisonment of, by 

Nizam Ali, i, 271 


$ 
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^alabut Jung, acknowledged lawful 
soubahof tbe Deckan, 
i, 295. 

Salbey, treaty oi,u, 4,/), 8, 9, 93, 296,316i' 

, Tippoo’s declared accession to 

the treaty o(, ii, 87. 

Saldanha llay, ii, 12. 

Sale, ii, 276. 

, of lands, various objections made 

thereto by collectors, 196,107. 
Salem, i, 4,58,254,336,425. 

Salt, majufacture of, described, ii, 237. 
Sambajee, ii, 86. 

Samba, i, 430. 

Samerce, ii,*271. , 

Samorin, the, ii, 136. 

Saukerydroog, i^336,345. 

Sanoor, Bancapoor, i, 12. 

Santagee, i, 53. 

Sartorius, Major, ii, 220. 

Saruckvclly, depending nn Honavully, 
conquered by Dud Deo Raj, i, 37. ' 

Sasters, law of the, i, 126. 

Satimungul, j[, 336,358. 

Satthiauadhen, i, 525. 

Sattiagal, conquered from Keerachoorce 
Nunjeraj<oi Alembaddy, by ChLni 
Raj in 1624, i, 29. 

Sattimungul, ii, 164,165,167. 

», reduced, ii, 164. 

untenable post of, ii^ 167. 

Sattimungungul, takgn from Vencatadry 
Naick, brother of the Raja of Madura, 
by Canccrava Narsa Kaj, in 1653, 
i, 34. 

Saturn, ii, 133. 

Saunders, Mr., i, 205,209,210,213 

— , Thomas, character of, i, 
169. 

Ssj.utgur,*ii, 94. 

Savanore, designs of Hyder respecting, 
‘i,.282,374, 398,400,401, 417. 

ii. 112,156,286. , 

— , Nabob of, i, 163. 

, entrance of Tippoo into, ii, 

114. 

— — , province of, i, 39. 

— ^ beae^d by- M. Bussy apd 

Salftbut Jung, 4, 235. 
Savendroog, tremendous rock of, i, 35, 
41,228,343,378. ^ 

ii, 232,234, 

, description of, ib. 

— — Tr conquest o^ i, 142. 
Sawmey, Runga, ido^ii, 

Saxony, ii, 128. ' 

Scales, or balance, to weigh Jagadeva 
Row’s elephant in, i, 45. 

Schohey, Capt.. ii, 372. 


Schwartz, Rev. Mr., i, 527. 

Scott, Capt., ii, 93. 

, his two volumes of Ifte Dcckan, 

i, 38. 

— Mr. Jonathan, i, 522. 

Scythia, the iron club of, ii, 1,95. • 

,^a, the Red, ii, ^30. » 

&andec, what, ii, 9,10. ' 

Seasons, striking influence of tbe, ii, 177. 
Sect, Jungum, i, 21, Note. • 

, description of a, in the neighbour- , 

•hood of Deonhully, i, 272, et .seg. 
Secunder Mohammed, i, 499. 

Security, soucar, i, 210. 

Sedaseer, ii, 345. 

Sedashegur, district of,^i, 4. 

Seignor, the Grand, ii, *147, 148. 

SeiKS, rejected the IUri4oo religion for 
the doctrines of Nanuck, i, 18. 

;^hibit3d the first approach to 

re- publican principles, ib. 

Selim, surrender of, i, 360. 

Senker, Chender, i, 35. 

Scophu, Naick, Rajah of Bednore, i, 36. 

— — , his ancCvStor, an opulent 

farmer raised ,to the 
rank of governor of 
* Bednore, i, 36, Note. 
Sepoys, ii, 166. 

, faithful, i, 495. 

, praise-worthy conduct of, at 

Mangalore, ii, 63. 

, firm behaviour of, ii, 96. 

, English, ii, 153. 

— — , Madras, battalion ol‘, ii, 45. 

^ Tippoo’.s, fasted a day and 

night, ii, 167. 

Sera, i, 302,305,324,374,385,389. 

,ii,22l. * 

conquered in 1644, became alter- 

wards the capital^ of a 
large provincial govern- 
ment, i, 41. « 

, surrender of, i, 344. ^ 

, reduction of, by Tippoo, i, 389. ' 

Seraj-u-Deen Mahmood Khan, ii, 106, 

^ death 

of, ib. 

Sercey, Admiral, ii, 314. 

Seretty, i, 405, 

Sergoor, conquered from Sree Kuut 
Wadeyar, by Raj Wadeyar in 1612, 
i28. 

Seringapatam, i, 7,13,22,24,25,26,27,33, 
36,41,59,214.215,308,325, 

, . , 337,057,365,371,378,381, 

382,383 384,385,386,417, 
419,426,434,442,449,521 
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Seringa patum, ii, 78, 81, 82, 83.84, 106, 

125,133,148,160,164,155, 
* 181^193,200,211,212,221, 
224,231 ,239,240,280,290, 
303^304,305,308,346,352. 

brief notice of the ,anci- 

* ent histj^ry of, i, fi6, * 

and its dependencies, ac- 

I ^ quired by Raj Wadeyair 
^ in IQIO, i, 28. • , 

, siege of, i, 31. 

, its fortifications improv- 
ed and enlarged by Can- 
terava Narsq Raj, i, 32. 

, ,a large booty carried to, 

bji Canterava Najrsa ^aj, 


isieged by IJ^ajee Row, 
i, 221. . * 

Tremul Raj, N'aickof, 

i, 39. 

island, ii, 33. 

-, treasury at, richness of, * 

ii, 3i>. • . . 

arrival of Mr. Swartz at, 

i, 625. 

Court of, ii, 817. 
siege of, ii^ 334. 
attack on, ii, 369. 

capture of, ii, 372. 

— massacre, dreadful, of 

the European prisoners 
taken during the siege of, 
373. 

garrison of, ii, 3J^7. 

^ island of, ii,,119. 

Seripgham, ii, 176. 

, island of, i, 214. 

, distress of the F/ench and 

Chunda Saheb at, i, 176. 

, garrison of, withdrawn, i, 

346. 


^ ^ confederated force at, i, 205, 
Serjapoor, ji, 223. 

• Seroor, a dependency of Periapatara, 
taken by Raj Wadejjar, i, 28* 

Serv Adikar, office of, i, 264. 

Service, intricate, performed by Captain 
Cosby, i, 308,309, ^ 

Settlements, Dutch, ^arrangements for 
the capture o( in the ah* 

, senee of the Compnander- 
jm-Chief, ii, 1^. 

^ on the coast ^ of 

Malabar, i, 431. 

j Dutch, ditto. 

, French, ditto, n'A , . , , 

^o^n, ii/l06. 




Sevajee, i, 341,430. 

— ^ — , ii, 386. 

— , compared ^ Hydcr, i, 218. 

— i, 41, Note, 

prophecy applied to, i, 42. 
origin ofhisfaiitly, i,43, et sea. 
birth of, i, 44, Note, 
his vicious habits, i, 46. 
oecomes a sovereign, i, 47. 

“, takesirevenge on his father’s 
enemies i, 48. 

■i, is visifcd by his father,V*6. 

-, *hi6 wonderful hruptions into 
Drauveda, i, 60 et ntq. 
~,jneet8 with his brother Eccojee, 
for the first time, i, 52. 
undisturbed, returns to Conran, 
, i, 53. 
becomes a fanatic, i, 51. 
death of, i, 66. , 


establishes some of bis family 

* \ at Bangalore, i,^ 101. 

, early predatory habits of, ii, 5. 

— — , prophetical opinion of, enter- 
• tained by the Mahnftta 

people, ih, 

^ — , the primitive ideas' of rapine of 
the followers of, ii, 6. * 

— , his method of levying contribu- 
tions, ih, '• 

SevagUnga, situation of, i, 157. 
Sevengherry, ii, 199,284,241. 

Severus, ii, 123. , * 

Seydanee Saheba, i, 160. 

Seyed, Futte Ali, i, 426. 

Mohammed Khan, ii, 81 ,285. 

killedar * of 

Seringapatam, ii, 81. 

Shabaz enter^into the Mysoor service, 
i, 153. ' * * 

Sh^ab, the year^Mi, 292. ^ 

Shahee Adil, historical meihoirs of, i, * 
D8, Noti. 

Shahjee, i, 43,341. • 

^ elevated to the? office of minis- 
ter, i, 44. 

—If — , fiight of, to Vijfeyopoor, ih . » 

— — advedtnres and capture of his 
wife ,ih, 

■ '■■' » , hit? second marriaget 45. 

- anecdote of his ingenuity, ih. 
, appointed Governor 4)f the con- 
quests in Carnatic and 
* * ^Dra^veda, if; 

, innoi^stions in his administra* 

. tion, t6. 

— , separate provision for his first 
«wiie and son at Poona, i, 46. 
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Sluiirjcc, t\ idericc of his intention to es- 
tablish an independent 
government for himself at 
'Bangalore, i, 47. * 

^ is seized, and ordered to be 

apecuted, ib^ 

— r — , reprieved, ib. 

— - — , his restoration to confidence 
and power, i, 48. 

, discussion conce:ning the time 

of his death, i7>. 

, fiis invasion and c6nquest8ji,IOi. 

Shahnowaz Khan, i, 236,239,240. 

^ restored to the ofiSce 

of Dewanfi, 235. , « 

Shah Seffer, i, 43, Note, 

Shaipca, i, 412. 

villainy of, i, 413. 

Shanoor, ii, 285. 

Shaw, Colonel, ii, 356. 

Shawoor, (or Cli’eyoor,) ii, 168. ^ 

Sheher Gunjaum, j, 26b. / 

Shenkerrydroog, district of, i, 254. 
Shdfbrook, C^'lonel, ii, 351,360. 
Sfte'/goor, conquered from Jug Ijeo 
Bow, by Cham Baj, in 1621, i, 29. 
Shevensumufooder, i, 26, Note. ^ 

Ship, a 50-gun, captured by the French, 
ii, 12. ^ 

Shiraz, i, 392. 

Shitaub, ii, 35. “ 

Sholinghur, battle of^ i, 493,497. 

Hhore, Sir John, two singular docu- 
ments belonging to, i, 1 17. 

ii, 298,301. , 

— , ..administration of, ii, 

321. 

Shot, indirect incidence of, ii, 163. 
Shusteree, ii, 102. * 

Sibbald, Captain, ii, 249. 

Sicily, ii, 128. 

^Sickness mdre^sensibly felt by the Indi- 
an than by the European roldier,' i, 
359. 

Siddojee Gorepora, i, 142. 

Sidbout, i, 408,4*10. 

Siqge, operations of a Mahratta, i, 385. 
Signor, the Grand, ii, 384,335,336. 

.• a letter •addressed to 

Tippoo, by, ib. 

Silladar horse, ii, 16). 

Silver-chair, ii, 150. 

Simile from, Captain Brooke's despatch, 
i, 365. . 

Simoga, ii, 239^ < 

Simon’s Bay, ii, 12. 

Sindea, ii, 3,87,108409,110,117,296. 

, treaty of peace concluded with, 

• ii, 4. ^ 


Sindea, his brigades, ii, 'JiUi 

, Dowlut Bow, ii, 8,299,302, 

316. ^ • 

Sindia, Madajee, as the Puttcel or Po- 
tail, i, ^35, N^ote, 298,417, 
432. 

^ feumanity of, i, 432. 

,-Mahdajee, ii, 261,‘i98,:316. 

•* , !iis death, ii„^09.4 

, , Biccajee, i, 458. ** 

Sindigut, conquered from J ug Deo Bow, 
by Cham Raj, in 1624, i, 29. 

Sing, Tedjewuht, ii, 196. 

Singarpetta, 312,319,325. 

■ Singeia, ii, 82. 

Sircars, fhe, i, 300. 

Sircar Khan, i, 376,405.. 

r-— , ii, 137. ^ 

' ^, his manly answer tc^,Ma- 

• flow Row, i, 377. 

1 ^ his novel military method 

of annoyance, ii, 2. 

J ^ wounded and taken pri- 

, ' soner ^ the siege of 
'"I'ellicherry, ib. 

Sittara, the capital of the M^thratta 
empire, i, 157. 

, i, 426. 

Siva, i, 10,27, Note. 

ii, 7. 

, legend of, i, 13, Note. 

, temple of, gave name to Nilisuram, 

i, 5, Note. 

Siveram,.!, 400. 

Siwingicotah, church at, i, 528. 

Skellcy, Major, ii, 249,362. . 

Skill, military, Hyder’s political address 
superior to, i, 464. 

Skull, powder of, ii, 332. 

Small -pox, ii, 127. 

, observations on the origin of, 

&c., ib. ' 

, Moore’s History of, ib. 

■ — , without a name in the ancient 

languages of Europe, ib. 

— I , first introduced into Arabia 

by vessels trading with 
India, ib. 

Smith, Geperal Joseph, i, 306,425. 

, Colonel Joseph, i, 299,307,308, 

310,311,312,313,314,315,346, 
„ 317,318,319,320,321,^22,325, 
32^,327,328,334,335,337,339, 
^ 341,342,343,344,346,348,349, 

350,352,360,364,365,366,367, 
368,369,522. 

.,ii,77; 

, of officers sutn- 

moned by, i, 349. 
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Smith, CoUmel character of, i, 334. Stone month, why so called, i, 4 16. 

^ inefficiency experienced, Stnrmont, Lord, i, 431. 

• by •for want of cavalry, i, .I^Strabo complains «f*the. iterance of 
34 () > the voyagers of his day, i, 69. 

, Captain. 1,^49. f^trongest, the law of, i, 423. 

, Serieant, ib. • Jonn, Colonel, u, 3m). 

, Mr., j, 446, 4». * . Sf- ^^eorge’s Fort^ i, 447,472. • 

Soffreeva. i. 9. Note. 'h 13,16,181,339. 


340. 

, Captain, i,^49. 

, Serjeant, ih. ^ 

, Mr., j, 446,464. 

Sogreeva, i, 9, Note. 

Sol'inan i*asha, ii, 148. 

&lomon, army of,4i, 98. * 

the General of Justinian,, his 
reply to the vanquished 
Vandals, i, 91. 

Solon, edicts of, i, 87. • ^ 

Song, maIvers.itions found out by a, ii, 
97. s • • 

Soobramonee, ii, 58. • 

Soonda, i. 6,7 ,jS^. • * 

,ii, 68,110. * 

, situation of, i, 281. 

, taken by Fuzzul Oolla Khan, 

ih. • 

, coast of, ii, 100. , 

Sosilla, ii, 352. * * . . 

, conquered from Nunderaj of‘ 

^ Talcaud, by Raj Wadeyar, 
in 1606, i, 28. 

Soubadar, Salabut Jung df the Deckan, 
i, 209,210.^ 

Sou cars, or bankers, i, 215. 

South India, See Deckan. 

Sovereign rule, Ali Mohammed’s pro- 
jects of, i, 427. 

Sovereignty, phantom of, i, 420, 

Spain, i, 14, Note. 

, ii, 128. / . 

i, contribution by the inhabitants of, 

i, 89. . . 

' Spartan property, freedom of; i, 86. 
Speculation, metaphysical dreams of, i, 
17 

Spies, in the r2ign of Chick Deo Raj, ij 
► 55.. , 

Sports, field. Aurungzebe’s, ii, 103. 

’ Squadron, British, i, 479. 

Sreenowas Row, i, 389. 

, ii, 86. 

State, Mahwtta, intestine commotions 
, rtf the, i, 426. « 

, occupation ib. 

^ acknowledged head of 

the, ii, 296. i • 

States, English and Mahratta, ii, 4. ^ 
Staunton, li, 64,87,88. ' 

Stavorinus, ii, 136,137. 

Stevens, Major, i, 5fjS. 

Stewart, ii, 242. • ’ * ' 

— ^ — , Brigadier-Gtfieral, i, 488. 
432. 

'VOL. 11. 


— ! ; — - — , the government of, 

• ^,^434. 

— -..™, See Fort St# George. 

Stuart, JBrigaaier-Gener|d, i, 481. 

,ii, 41,49,50,77,78,79. 

— ■ — ^ Major-General, ii, 3,39. 

— rJL — • Lieutenant-General James, ii. 
345. 

, General, ii, 336,365. • 

» ^ his manly conduct, ii, 

• 37. 

, want *of hannony be- 

, • tween, and the Govern- 

\ ment if Madras, it, 43. 

, military operations of, 

I at Cuddaloi^, ii, 50. • t 

j recall of, ii, 47. 

, supersesigon of, ii, 79. 

Lieutenant-Coloncf, ii, 21,45. 

— — — — , heavy loss 

sustained by, ii, 45. 

, Colonel, ii, .162,163,164,175, 

• 205,207,232,243,252,260. 

— % dbtached for the siege 

ofPalghaut, ii,*161. 

— , obliged by the seasons 

• to return, ib. 

detabhed to DindiguJ, 
ib. 

^ his bazar, ii, 164. 

, walking, i^ 383. . ^ 

Suez, isthmus of, ii, 150,341. 

Sufder Ali, cldsst son of. the nabob of 
* Arcot, i, 165. 

assassination of, i, 167. 

Suffrein, Admiral, it, lA 11,12,15,22,79, 
252. • 

— — , Monsieur, his superior skill, 

«. 48 . , 

Soicide, extraordinary instance oi, i, 
292 * 

Sullivkn, ]^r., it, 14,28,76,76,77,78,80. 

his spies, ii, 14. 

political resident at Tan- 

jore, ii, 76. 

Sultanpet, ii> 119,350,366. . * 

, destnu^ion or the tanks at, 

ib. 

Sultaun, Tippoo, ii, 140,141,272,371. 

See Tippoo, 

— i -u-Towareekb, il, 59,60. 
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Sumatra, island of, ii, 23, 

Sumbajee, i, 44. 

Summooder, vijla^ <9f, if 26. 

, Sheven, magnificent falls 

of the Caveri at, i. 2G.f 

, ii, 1500. 

Surapagar conquered^from the Raja, of 
Bednore, by Dud Dtfo Raj, i, J17. , 
Sunnites, the, ii, 284. • 

' Sunput Row, i, 249. • t 

Surat, i, 417,429. 

Suza, ii, Ite. . * ' 

Swamey, temporal master, chief or king, 

, i, 41, Note, 

• Swamy Bhogum, literal meaning of the 
term, i, 113. 

Swarl^r., Mr., i, 435!i, 439,440. 

, ii, 76,89. 

, extracts from sonic letters 

written by, to two friends, i, 523. 

, goes on admission to*Hy- ^ 

der, iy524. / ' 

Sweden, Crown Prince of, ii, 50. 
Switzerland, i% 128. 

Symbns, Colonel, ii, 278. ^ 

System, Hindoo, i, 17. 


Table Bay, ii, 12. 

Tactics, English systdm of, ii, 102. 
Tagara of *Ptolemy, the, JSee Deogire. 
Tahir Khan, i, 162. 

, Nabob of Sera, i, 147, • 

, Mohammed,* i, 152. 

Talab Matee, ii, 293. 

Talamalla, i, 336. 

Talcad ednquered from Soam Raj Wa- 
tfeyar, by Cham Raj, i, 29. 

Talcaud, temple of, i, 2)^28. 

Talooks, i, 34.* 

, many taken from Vem'apa, 

Natch of Mhdura^ by Canterava 
Narsa Raj in i;p63, i, 34. 
Tambercherry, pass of, i, 389. 

— ^ 4. 120,126,180. 

Tam6lpelly surrounded by Hyder, 1, 
291. 

Tamul language, districts whe^e spoken, 
i, 4. 

Tanjore, i, 341,360,364,426,427,438,441, 
449,470,476,500,524. 

, ii, 2;4j75,164. ^ ^ . 

— , Kaick- Of, i, 39^,41, ^ote, 

^ conquest of, i, 49. 

— , possessed by Mohammed Ali, 

i, 109. . 

— j towqships of, i, 111. * 


'I’anjore, Mahratta Raja of, i, 155. 

Raja of, his vacillating conduct, 

/ i, 186, isr. ^ 

his defection, i, 197. 

^ solicits assistance from 

» the English, ih. 

^ ^ i,t209, 210 , 211 ; 

, invested by M. Laity, i,*244. 

— retreat from, i, 245. ^ 

-r , discussions regarding, 1 , 423. • 

, fort oi; occupied by British 

troops, i, 428. 

little States of, ii, 7. 

, Rajah, of, if 408. 

" , movement of thc^army for the 

j , siege of, i„423. 

, ^improvement of the fortifica- 

f * , tions of, Mohammed 

f -Ali, i, 427. 

, ^iege 1t)f the fort and territory 

• of, i, 426. 

— , campaign of, ii, 3. 

— — , operations in, ii, 24. 

- — ^- 1 -, *Mr. John Sullivan, political rc- 
« * sident at, ii, 75. 

, church at, i, 523. ^ 

Tan-pits, ambulatory, ii, 208. 

Tanning, as practised in a Mahratta 
camp, ib, 

Tanoor, ii, 28. * 

Tapoor, the pass, i, 341 . 

^ ii, 175,227. 

Tapti, first irruption of the Moham- 
nvedans to the south of the, i, 6. 

, the river, i, 3,10. 

Tarikcra, PoHgar of, i, 40. 

Tarrikera, i, 41,151. , 

^ ^ overrun by Rend Dhoola 

Khan, i, 41. 

Tarquins; from Rome, the expulsion oi; 

i, 18, Note. , 

Tartary, i, 1 1 . * 

Tatia, Pandrung, i, 400. ^ 

Taurus, ii, 133. * ^ 

Taxes, Indian, catalogue of, i, 127,128. 
Taylor, Mr., chief of the English esta- 
blishment at, ii, 214. 

Teddoor, conquered from D®war Prab- 
, hoo, by^ham Raj in 1626, i, 29. 
Tedgewunt, ii, 209,222. 

Teert, Petchee, i, 445. 

Teignmowth, tLord, his singular ppinion 
respecting the property of the soil, i, 

lie. ^ 

Telinga language, districts where 
spokeiff i, 4. 

, ascendancy of, ex- 
plainq^, i, 9. • 

— , court, ib. « 
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Telinga, army, ih, 

Poligars, i, 218. 

Telingan^, i, 8,1^,328. * 

, its dynasty subverted, i, 8. 

Telingas, colony of, 1, 34, Note, 
Tellicherry, ii, 6^,67,80,99,1 43, IgO, 214, 


312. 
! siege 


ii, 


, relief of, ii, 27! 


Tefiicota, dreadfuj field at, i, 12,13,3§. 
1'emple, Sir William, ii, 122. 

, Hindoo, i, 378. • 

— , made a dep6t, i, 453. 

I’eraplcs, Hindoo, plate and jewels be- 

J onging to tne, i, 215. • 

Vb .. 

. ii, 208. 


Terra Japonic* 

'J'erriore, ii, 80 

Territorial revenue, large assignJjjcnt of, 
obtained by three members of the 
Council of Government of Madras, 
i, 421. 

Territory, English on the coast of Coro- 
mandel, i, 433. > • , . 

, Mahratta, ii, 104. t , 

Them^stocles, i, 86. 

Thiagar, fort, of, demanded by Ilyder, 
i, 254. , 

, delivered ’to a French 

detachmeilt, i, 259. 

Thibet, ii, 121. 

Tiagar, i, 362,366,368,482. 

-, ii, 107. 


, surrender of, to I’ippgo, i, 481. 

’ 'Fibet, i, 34, Note. 

Tigris, the, ii, 148. j ^ 

Tim Raj, (doubtful whether it may not 
be Tremul Raj,) i, 28, 

Timappa, ii, 77. , ' 

Times, state of, well illustrated, i, 22. 
Timipia Raja, i, 39. 

"J'immaria, a Hebbere, i, 26, Note. 

, Timpur, i, 1 1. 

, ^oi?se of, i, 35, Note. 

Tingricotta, surrender of, i, 360. 
Tingrecota, pass of, i, 254,336. * 

Tin Appan Raj, i, 21. 

Tinnevellex, b 5,112,234,242,363. 
,ii, 135. 

Tippoo, son of HyJer, i, 258,331,360,“ 
365,374,379,380,382,383,384,388,454, 
456,4^7,464,480,482. ^ , 

, ii, 2,10,18, 31,58,7S, 74, 139, 151, 

152,153,155,156,157,1/58, 

161,165,167,^68. 

^—Sultaun, effects of the assess- 
ment! of, i, 96. j » f „ 

— » , his disguisf>^i, 382. 

^ goverpjnent, i, 416. 


Tippoo, bigotry, and superstition of, 
i, 445. 

, surreii^er^t Tiagar to, i, 481. 

, Wandiwasb invested by, i, 482 , 

^ ^ ^ raised by, 

t5. • 

, his success i^ainst Col. Brath- 

, ^ watte, ii, 2. ’ 

— — -t repulse of, by Col. Macleod, ii, 

• • 481,32. 

, consniracy against, ii, 34. 

-s — 1 A defected, tb. 

* * his extraordinary forced 

, marches, ii, 36. ^ 

-“I — ^ policy of, ib, • ’ 

, his operations in Malabar, ii, 35. 

% ^ aban- 

, doned pro tempore, to, 

, the nature of the sources to 

which be succeeded, ii, 36. 

, the abi^lute necessity of pro- 

* ^ ceeding in person for the 

pres^rWion of his own 
dominions, jii, 36,37. * 

— t — j taking of Madras represdht^d 
as a matter of course by, 

» ' ii,37. •• 

, taking of Bednore treated* as a 

'' gasconade by^ ib, 

, Arcot, wtfrks of, destroyed, by, 

» ii, 40. • 

— , breach of/aith of, ii, 61. 

, extremely coarse epithets mad? 

use of by, ii, 67,68. 

, his treachery, ii, 66,67,()9. 

, polemic talents of, ii, 68. 

— — , the English power treated dwrith 
contempt by, ii, 71. 
ndin 


, the lQng-j>ending treaty of peace 

signed by, ii, 93. # 

, his owi^«account of his long de- 

• tentibn at ^Vikngalore, ii, 

* 98,99. 

— — ^ defection of the French, ii, 98. 

, his horrible expatriation and 

conversidki of the Chris- 
tians of Canara, ii, 100^ 

j , his cruelty to 'the population of 

•Coorg, U, i03. 

— > — , his PVench allies, ii, 104, 

, premeditated atrocity of, ii, 105. 

— — , reported death of, li, 106. 

, his return from C^rg, ii, 109. 

— hia assumption of the rank of 
• kirjg, ii, 11(K 

his Entrance into Savanore, ii, 

. 114. 

, his challenge to Holkar, ii, 115, 

> his cruelty at Benda, ii, 116. 
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TippoO) his distrust of the pacific inten- 
tions of the English, ii, 117. 

, his seiziye and murder of the 

poligars, %ai^roog and llar-t 
ponelly, and assumption of 
their lerritory, ii, 118.' 

, articles of, 521. 

— ^ — , his intellect of an inferior order, 
i6. • / 

— , sacred bulls o^ the Hindoo 
temples hunted by, i, 522. 

,*the outward si^a of, indicted 

upon can English soldier by 
the order of, i5. 

, th& signification of the nyne, 

ib, 

j destruction of the town and 

fort of Mysoor by, ii, 119. 
, his visit to reform his posses- 
sions in Calicut, ii, TiO. 

, blasphemous pretension i^f, ii, 

123. 

, decided rfeasures of, in Mala- 

« bar^ii, 124. 

— , his arrogance, ii, 126, f 

, insolent letters of, to Nizam 

AJlir ii, 133. • • 

— r — , bis designs for] indirectly con- 
quering Travancore, ii, 1^4. 

, his' professions of desire for 

amity witlf England, 4 138. 

, his disaster before Travancore, 

' ii, 146. 

, hft singular account of his own 

defeat, ii, 152,153. 

, his confidence of practising l»n 

English'credulity, ii, 154. 

— his letter to Louis XVL, ii, 
155. 


, unprepared for Whr, ih. 

, his altered ton,e remarkable and 
instructive, ii/160, 

, asks if General Med^ws wowld 
receive fin envoy from him, ib, 
, his instant departure for the 
capita^ ih. 

, his just rage at Seyed Saheb, 
ii, 161,162. ^ 

, commehoes his descent of the 
ghaut under Poornea, ii, 165. 
, ms passage of the riper, ih. 

, his engagemait with Colonel 
Floyd, u, 166. 

, dr^ws off his army, ii, 167, 

, his or|iers imriiediate pur- 
suit; i6. ^ * 

, receives the report of the death 
of his favorite kinSman Bur- 
han-u-Deen, ii, 168. , 


'j'ippoo, a curious fact respecting, ii, t69. 

, demonstrations of, before Tri- 

chinopoly, ii^ 1 76. « 

, plunder, conflagration and 

ruin, carried into the heart of 
CoromandeF by, ii, 177. 

\ , Ij^ii^demonstrations for a regular 
siege of Tiagar, ih . 

‘-T — T ? successive attempts of, 

beat off* by Captain •? linf, is, 
178. 

— • , his barbarous conduct towards 

the inhabitants of Trinomallee, 
ih. 

. , his demand of aid from the 

French King, il. 

— *— ,*his presents & the King of 
^ • France, how d^tposed of, ih. 

his advances to negotiation with 

‘ the English, awkward indi- 
' rectness of, ii, 179. 

^ his intrigues, failure ofj ii, 181. 

' , strange indecision of, ii, 183, 

, precipitate retreat of, before 

# Lord Cornwallis, ii, 194. 

his habitual respect for the 

opinions of his mother, ^i, 197. 

, the capture of Seringapatam 

cofisidered highly probable 
by, ii, 198. 

, his horrible cruelty towards his 

prisoners, ih. 

~ , cautious of risking a general 

^ action with the English, ii,200. 

, his extraordinary attention to 

fortification, ii, 226. 

, a translation of Euclid fuund 

in the tent of, ii, 242. 

— , hk ode, ii, 250. 

, his liberation of Lieutenants 

Nash and Chalmers, ii, 24^1. 

, the opinion of Lird Cornwallis 

of, ii, 262. 

, his physical 8cience„u, 264. 

, a modem Minos, ii, 265. 

— ' , his fleet, ii, 266. 

, his admirals at court, ii, 267. 

, commercial regulations of, ib. 

, bankers Md mdney-changers 

suppressed by, ii, 269. 

, Hindoo worship, extinction of 

‘by,ni, 270, 

his system of police, ih. 
no person ever worse served, 
or more easily deceived than, 
u,?7l. ^ 

— f his talents for judicature, 76, 

— , his thronet^lescribed, ii, 274. 
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Ti^oo, improves the works for the de- 
fence of Seriiigapatam ii, 279. 

, bis forcible seizure of men to • 

complete the works at Seringa- * 
patam, ii, 260. 

, cruelty of, towards the garrison 

» of Oochin^, ii, 28.1^ * 

— ^hisi characteristic remc!!}' 

against desertion, 4i, 282. , 

#— * — Unprincipled character of, ii, 
287.* • 

, deceptions practised on, by»his 

collectors, ib. 

, landed revenue of raised by 

his minister, Saflik Meer, 37*4. 
/?6?r cVnA, ii, 288. 

, his lu^rous selection of offi- 
cers, 289. • 

, palace of the RajH plgn^ered 

by, ii, 290. , . \ 

, his victorious standard ip Dec- 

kan, ib. 

, his children, number of, ii, 29l! 

, his treasiyy inadequate to meet 

his disbursements, ib, * ^ 

, ridiculous extravagance of, ih* 

♦ , mission of, to me Isle of 

France, ii, 292.^ 

, oaths administered by, to all 

hie officers, ib, 

, his tour to the lake of Tonoor, 

and its ridiculous origin, ii, 
293. 

, fancy for novelty, the ruling 

passion of his heart,* ii* 294. 

— , his plan for the reform of 

bazars, ib. * 

— * , confederacy against, ii, 296. 

, recognition of the claim .of the 

Mahrattas on, ii, 297. 

, his league with the Mahrattas 

'* against Nizam Ali, ii, 298. 

— - — , his public embassy to Paris, ii, 
306. 

— — , bis uniform attachment to the 
French, ib. 

, formal propositions from,* to 

the French Government, ii, 

, his hrdent^desire t<f expel thai 

British from India, ii, 311. 

, strange wanderings of the mind 

* of, ii, 312. • • 

, the invasion of the territories 

of Nizam Al^ aecomm&ded 
by, ii, 325. 

, secret intaigues qf, at the court^ 

, of Hyderabad, Podn*a* anf! 

(Jabul. ii. #28. 
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Tippoft, negotiations cf, with the French, 

• ii, 330. 

, letter of Lord Mornington to, 

► ii, 331*. . 

the exclusive author of his own 

* • ruin, ii, 332. 

, his easteriVfcai^fogue, ih. 

his indecision, ii, 333. i 

— ^ — '* letters from, to General Huona- 
part^ ii, 334. 

— , letter to, from the Grand Signor, 

•. • ib. i • 

jf his intended attack of General 

Stuart, ii, 336,337. 

— ~ — , attack of General Stuart’s army*, 
• by, ii, 346. 

, injudicious affair of, ii, 352. 

gloomy and affecting consulta- 
tion of, and his officers, ii, 353. 

, fieatson’s origin and conduct 

» of the war witli, ii, 359. 

* ^ failure ot; in negotiation, ii, 361 . 

, despondenc^ of. ii, 364. 

, his staff, not o’le man ol’ ^jro- 

^ fessional character in, ii, 366 .• 
^ bis derision of the science of 

* • astronomy, ii, 30f , 


— ^ — , extreme weakness of, ih. 

^ his death 871. , 

, the interiqen^of, ii, 374. 

the surrender of the civil and 

military Officers of; ib. ^ 

his army, the disposal of the 

wreck of, ib. 

^ ■— — , his character, and that of 
Hyder, ii, 375. 

, when bom, and his age, ii,* 379. 

, some further account of, ii, 380, 

38M82, 


-, See Hyder. 


Tiraculli, Euphbrbia, ii, 

Tirtalla, ii, 29. 

Tod, Cdlonel, i, 306,326. 

Tokabaye, second wifi? of Shah jee, i, 45. 
Tondiman, Poligar, ipins Mohammed 
Ali, i, 174. 

P, woods of, ^ 186,199. 

Tonoor, th^ Govemmint of the Sove- 
reign of Carnatic, removed 


0 to, i, 7. 

, lake of, i. 148,379. 

^ destruction of, ii, 293. 

Toolava, thcj^langu^e o1’ how far it 
• . •extends, i, 5. , 

^ civone6us1y*cllied Canara, //>. 


Toom, river, ii, 239. 

'J’oombuddra. rKcr of, i, 8,12,235,306, 
. 373,398,402,403,404,40.5 
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Toombuddra, ii, 4,104,106,111,112,180, 
209,218,261,281,286,303. 

Toomcoor, i, 

Tooril Mul, 

Toork, a name given to the Mohammej 
dan invaders 4 »f.Hindoostan, i, ‘42. 
Toorks, what, i, 92.* 

To|4isses, what, ii, 229. 

Topoor, pass, i, 369. * 

Tosha Khana, what, ii, 3!^. * , 

Touche, M. de la, enters the camp of 
Nasir ^uiig, i, 165. •’ « «• 

Toulon, armamvjiit of, ii, 339.- 
Towareekh, Sultaun«n, ii, 304,120,\32. 
'Trade, Arabian, ii, 128. , i 

Tranquebar, i, 428. 

, , ii, 344,333. 

, the Danisli Covcrnpr of, 

i, 428. 

Travancore, ii. 1 25, 1 32, 1 34*, 1 35,1 36, 
137,l38,140,150,151r,153, 
154,155,230. , • 

, linc.s o*f, ii, 159,160,222. 

— t ^ Ignd tax of, i, 99. 

^ the designs of 'fippoo, ibr 

. indirectly conquering, ii, 134. 

, <rippoo’s disaster before li, * 

- 146. 



— , Tippoo’s demolition o8l;he 

‘ lines off ii, 154. 

— ^ Tippoo’f« departure from, 

li, 155.1' 

i ^ l^aja of, i, 99. 

ii, 125,343,151, 

152,15.3,160. ^ 

Travancoreans, ii,, 3 54. 

Travellers, European, i, 71. 

Treachery, national, of the Naicks, 
Kajas, Wadeyars, Poligap and Gonds, 
\ 41, I^ote. 

Treasury, at Seringapatam, richness of, 
ii, 36. • * 

Treaty, infraction of, by the^EnglisIl, 
i, 417. 


subsidiary, of Mysoor, the ad- 
justment ot^ ii, 386. 
Mahratta, with Nizam Ali, ii, 
300. • ‘ 


— , conditidhi^l, in 1764, object of 

the, i, 213. 

, ofl768, i,2l6, Note.* 

of 1776, modification oi; i, 432. 

, the,.of 1792, proof of the insuf- 
ficiency of, ii, 299, ^ 

Tremalayangar^ i, 124^ 

a, 76. • 

, , succ^ds Visha Lack- 

sha, the minister of Chick Deo Raj, 
i, 56. • 


Tremalrow, ii, 81,83. 

, the family of, traced, ii, 76. 

Tremul Raj, i, 28. • 

, (doubtful whether it may 

not be Tim Raj), ib. 

; , or Sree* Rung Kay eel, as 

. , . r he is^pmetimes called, the 

viceroy, i, 27^ 

; Naick of Sering^)|^tani i, 

"tribute, Indian, i, 214. 

— •' — , usual, the nature of, i, 211. 
Trichinopoly, i, 30,36,109,213,214,216, 
242,31 2,322,325,359,360, 
' 363, 439,472, 476, 

, ii, 30.6/f83, 86, 159,160, 

• ‘ 162,164,177,228. 

— : cxpcditijli to, in the 

• *. reign of Chick Deo Raj, 

' • ♦, 58. 

— , recall of the troops from, 

ib. 

I ^ cession of, i, 172. 

, — **- , distressed state of, i, 183. 

^ attempted to be carried 

by surprise, i, 195. 

■ - , fraudulent detentfoii of, 

V 209,210,211. 

■i.nurri--^ Raja of 1 , 30. 

, death of tl«j Raja of, i, 

154. 

Trimalcoin, ii, 130. 

Trimashy, inhabitants of, refuse to ac- 
cede to the demands of the Collector, 
i, 104: ' 

Trimbuc Rq;^, i, 377,378,382,383,384, 
385,423. 

Trinomallee, i, 31 2,31 4,31 5,31 6,.‘fc2, 
, 323,325,341,502. 

, ii, 178. 

, reduction of, i, 502. ^ 

, capture of, iii 11. 

, savage conduct of Tippoo 

towards the inhabitants 6f, ii, 178. 
Trincomallee, surrender of, to*Monsieur 
^ Suffrein, ii, 22. 

, ii, 11,15,22,23,124. 

failure of General Con- 
way at, ii, 124. 

•Tripassoof, Naick of, i, 41, Note. 
Tripassore, investment of, i, 498. 

taken by Sir Eyre Coote, 

‘ ^ 485. 

, ii, 39. 

tore, i,QQ9,322,326. 

Tripeti, Pagoda of, i, 246,499. 
.Tripftti^i, 44R. * 

Trippasore, i, 454. ^ • 

Road, i,*’460. , 
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'rritany, i, 504, 

Trivaloor, abundance of rice found at, i, 
245.^ • . 

Troops, English, n, lOl. 

, European, not habituated to 

thi^liiSate, the inexpedien- 
• cy of appointing. ii« . 

, Prenfh, ii, 3.*^ 

j , introduced irtto thc^ser# 

• * vice of Basalut Juug, i, 429.^ 

, the, of All Mohanimed, great 

desertion of, i, 443. • 

, the, of Nizam Ali, energy and 

efficiency o<i^ii, 344. ^ 

Truce, the allies of the English and « 
French, inclil^d in one, i, 213. 
Tumbrapurny, mer of, i, 5,113^ • 

Tunga river, ii,i^39. • 

Turband, the, a masculine tiabiliinent, 
i, 380. • . ' 

Turcanamby, i, 10,36, Note. 
Turcanambady, a dependency of Serin- 
gapatam, which had dissevered from* 
it, under Tremui Raj, by N»n^eraj ^ 
Wadeyar, conquered by Raj Wadeyy * 
in 1613, i, 28. 

Turing Captain, ii, 391. 

Turmeric, invariably usgd in all Ily- 
der’s surgical applications, i, 218. 
Twig, an artilleryman, his extraordi- 
nary case, i, 461. 


u 

• 

Ullah Assud, ii, 101. 

Shah Noor, ii, 147,149. 

Ummad Shah, i, 10, Note. . 

Upton, Colonel, i, 397,429. • 
Usurpation, Mohammedan, i, 32. 
— ^ lojig priority of, i, 423. 


V 


Vakeel, or negotiator, simplicity of, i, 
29. • 

Valmeck, i, 9*Note.^ • * 

Vandals, wives and daughters of, i, 91. 
Vaniambaddy, i, 322,325,326,335,362. 
Vedyarlhya, minister of Vyeyftnuggar, 
low tract of, i, 94. . 

Veecrama, Raj Dulwoy,jfeeneral And 
minister,) poisoned his master Imma- 
dee Raj, i, 30. • • 

a.ssagsination of,1, 31. • 

Veer Raj, son of NuUjend Raj, i. 33. 


• 40 :» 

t 

Vecrabhddra Droog, Ivingeri Cotta, ]*c- 
: iiagra and Darampoory, de})ending 

► on Vijeyapoor, conouered by Cante* 
•• rava Narsa Ktj in*l%52,M, 34. 
Veerana, i,173. 

'feerapa, Naick of Madura, i, 34. 
Veerapatchey, i, 2 I 4 . * • 

Weetana, i, 29. , 

Vet^jiarfi, 474. 

Vellore, i, 10,22,39,156,234,261,315, 

• 323,325,336,340,349,448,450, 

• 9 460ip465,484. • 

,/ii,.24, 181,266. * 

, siege of, by Sevajee, i, 52. 

» — ^ , garrison, i, 495,502* 

— • — , •situation of, critical and highly 
interestiqg, i, 496. 

, description of, ib. • 

— ; — distress of the garrison of, re- 
lieved, ^y a device of Lord Macart- 
ne}^ ii, 22. • 

a conveyance of fresh provisions 
to, ii, 40. • 

Vellout, encampment of, ih 1 79. • 

Vei|capata, Ilyder’s crufity towasd^ 

' i, 412. 

^•ncatadry Naick, brother^f \hc Raja 
of Madura, i, 34. * , 

Ven^tigherry, Foligar of, i, 249,340, 
349,350,352,356,^63,489,494. 
Venc^raya Achar^, i^l55. 
Veniambaddy, i, 3U9. 

Venus, ii, 133. • 

Verelst, Mr., Collector of Chittagong, 
his distinguished character, i, 1 1 9. 
VRsajec Pundit, i, 261. 

, offers *of, i, 262. 

Viceroy, Court of, a singular disjiutc 
respecting customs at, i, 24. 

, Couft of the, ib. 

I , attempts to assassinate Ifaj 

Wadc^ar, i, 25^ • 

Vitory, ^ dearly purchased, ii, 46. 
Videyanugger, i, 10. ^ * 

, “ the city of science,” 

ib. 'y ; 

Videyanuggur, i, 8. 

Videyraimea, i5- • 

Views .q£ thir French •respecting* the 
Cape of Good Ilopd*, ii, 11. 

Vijeya, atyoung man of the tribe of 
Yedava, i, 20. 

, married the only daughter of 

the Wadeyar, i, 5l. 

, teftame the lord of fladana and 

CaioogBlly, ib*:* 

— -, from a disciple of Vishnoo, br - 
ckme a Tungum or Lingwiint, 

^ il. Notf>. 
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Vijeya, Kunga Kaick, 164. 
Vycyan-aj^guf, tile city of victor^,” 

^ 

— . ii, 76.180. 

^ inspire and government 

o^i? 13,21,22,34,38. * 

— ». ^ Court of, i, 13. 

j Rajas of, i, 20. * .* 

^ Sree Rui^ Rayeel re- 
presentative of, i, 36. 

« ^ house of, ^orms f!new 

• dynasty, i, 94, ^ 

Vijeyanugger raises ^he 

' revenue, i, 94. ^ ^ 

, often (written Bisna^r, 

. Bejanuggar, &#.) See Videyanuggur. 
Vijey^apoor, i, 5,10,22,34,35,101,23^,375, 
415,438. 

Rend Doola Khan, General 

of its forces, i, 41, i^ote. 

ii, 104. • 

., advance of its forces suc- 

« /essfufly opposed, i, 40. 

, flight of Shanjee to, i, 

Mohammedan King of, i, 

12,31. • ' 

, King of, tributary to Mal- 

lick Amber, an Abyssi- 
nian, i, 40! ^ 

Villages, flaming, 'mafk the progr«8 ot 
Hyder, i, 364. | 

Vincent, Dr,, i, 14, iVoie. 

Virgo, ii, iSS. 

Visha Laesha, i, 124. 

, Lacksha, Ppudit, an astrologer, 

, i, 64. 

I I j assassination of, 

i, 55,56. 

Vi^moo, f, 10. 

, seetjO^ i, 27. » 

Visoonauth Salajee, ii, tf. • 

Voyagers and travellers, modern, thek* 
errors respecting India, i, 71. 

Vypeen, island of, ii; 136,187,142,154. 


Wadey, of Coag, in 1610, i, 28? 
Wadeya^i (or lord of 33 villages), i, 21. 
-7 Betad, wicceeded to me go- 

vernment of Mysoor, in 
,‘f 157Jf,i,23# 

—-6-., ^ his interesting character add 

deposilfion, to. 

, succeed^ by Ms younger 
brother, Riii Wadeyar, t6. ^ 


j Wadeyar, Raj, succeeded his elder bro- 
ther, B^kd Wadey ar, to the 
• govemineit of Myso , r,i, 23 . 

^ intcrcstfng character of, 

i, 24^5. 

, , i, 26, 

^ of Jlysoor, i, 2f, 

, rule of, in Ms cdhquests, 

• . • i, 28. •• • . 

1 ,-list of his conquests, ib. 

, of Kembala, ib. 

— • ^ Nunderaj, ib. 

— , Kunt Sree, ib. 

Rf.y Busswan, ib: 

• ^ Soam, i, 

— ^ , Chen, ib/ 

— — of Narsapoor^, 37. 

IJunjeraj, i, J85. 

Wadey&rs, i, 32, Note. 

— * , reffactory remnant of, i, 32. 

the, renounce their indepen- 

•dence, i, 128. 

Wahabees, the, ii, 291- 
.WahagDhoondee, ii,*286. 

, ^ ^ cruelty of Tippoo to- 
/ wards, ii, 287^ 
Wallace, Col., ii. 363. 

di^nguished gallantry 

of, ib. 

Wandiwash, i, 322,460,465,^66,468,471, 
481. 

, ii, 16,177. 

, capture of, by Col. Coote, 

. i, 252. 

, invested by Tippoo, i, 481. 

, IJeut. Flint’s distinguished 

defence of, i, 466. » 

— , movement of Sir 

* , Coote to, ii, 21. 

; — , march of the united forces 

towards, ii, 16. • 

— ^ its vastitnpo/tance, ib. 

, fort, demolition of, by Lord 

Stuart, ii, 39.* , 

— , failure of an attempt on, 

by Col. Brereton, i, 251. 

Wangenheim, General, ii, 49. 

War, expatiation on the i^iseries of, 
i,303. 

* council of, unanimous on the ex- 

pediency of evacuating Trino- 
piallge, i, 315. * # 

, reflections on the, i. 371,372. 

lip Ada. memoirs orthe, ii, 31. 

— ’ 388,473. 

.^^if ^ennouB efforts madfe 
by Qgiionel Goddard ^ 
the terminatiop of, i, 478. 








